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THE GUNS OF A DIVISION IN ACTION. 


By Litvut.-CoLonet E. Norris, R.F.A, 


Twenty or thirty years ago it was held that reserve artillery 
was utterly out of place on a modern battlefield; every gun should 
be deployed for the artillery ducl at the earliest opportunity. But 
it would seem that under the latest circumstances reserve artillery 
will reappear. Two great factors have combined to bring this 
about, the invention of a real Q.-F. gun, and the great increase in 
the number of guns as compared with rifles in all modern armies, 
There is however actually a great difference between the old 
“reserve artillery” and the modern “artillery reserve.” The 
former is never likely to reappear in any army organization, the 
tendency being to associate guns more closely with rifles than 
ever, and artillery units outside the divisions are now generally 
only those specially equipped. But on the field of battle in the 
future there probably will be an artillery reserve, just as there 
always must be an infantry reserve, during the earliest phases of 
the fight. 

The large increase of guns referred to above might alone have 
brought this about, but it is chictly due to the immense improve- 
ment in firearms, the latest development of which is a real quick- 
firing gun. We now have weapons capable of firing away a vast 
amount of ammunition in a comparatively short space of time, and 
such weapons cannot atall times be used up to their full capacity, 
because it is quite impossible to bring ammunition into the field, 
not to mention the firing line, in quantities sufficient for such 
continuously rapid fire. Asa result there must often be a large 
part of any force superfluous for the immediate purpose in view, 
especially in the earliest stages of any fight, and consequently some 
guns as well as rifles can and should be kept in reserve until the 
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later stages are reached, when every gun and every rifle that can 
be assembled at some particular place is wanted, and wanted to pour 
as many well directed projectiles as possible upon the enemy, in 
order to secure that “ superiority of fire” which will turn the scale 
and bring victory within reach. 

For this supreme struggle we must undoubtedly bring into 
action at the decisive point every weapon—guns and rifles in proper 
proportion—which we can possibly get there, but for other purposes— 
in preliminary skirmishes, in feints, along false fronts, and generally 
during the development of any action—we need only employ power 
in arms, both guns and rifles, men, and ammunition, sufficient for the 
immediate object, keeping all the rest in readiness, if necessary, to 
augment the troops engaged in any particular operation, but more 
especially in reserve for the great fire fight, as fresh, mobile and 
efficient as possible. The strength of any such reserve naturally 
varies greatly during the various stages of the fight, and must depend 
upon all kinds of conditions—topographic, climatic, psychologic, 
and so on. 

Now whatever the conditions may be in any particular action, 
we can always trace five phases or stages in every case. Sometimes 
one or other may be protracted, or may fail and cause the recurrence 
of an earlier phase, or may be passed through very rapidly so as 
hardly to appear. They are these :— 

(i) the preliminary encounter between protective troops ; 

(ii) the advance of the infantry of the main body till it 
reaches the limit of hostile rifle fire; 

(iii) the further advance to those positions where the building 
up of great firing lines is possible ; 

(iv) the fight in those positions for superiority of fire over 
the enemy ; and, finally, 

(v) the assault, or crisis. 

Naturally these phases often overlap or merge one into another, 

but each has distinctive features of its own. There are however 
ermanent conditions which exist in all of the five phases, and these 
¢ would be better to consider first. We are of course considering 
the question from the artillery point of view, and the dominant 
condition is the fundamental réle of ficld artillery. It is an 
auxiliary arm, and its one task is to support the infantry. There 
may be moments when for good reasons the infantry must help the 
artillery, and guns may at times have to play a more prominent réle 
than infantry, but their task is essentially to support their pre- 
dominant and (under fire) more mobile partner, and the greater the 
need the closer must be the support given. 

The power to give this support is however limited by other 
circumstances, which the gunner has constantly to bear in mind, 
and the first of these is mobility. Loss of mobility may mean loss 
of power to continue to support the infantry as the fight progresses 
and as the latter advances, and that may mean the defeat of the 
infantry. Retention of mobility is therefore one great governing 
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factor which has to be constantly balanced against the necessity for 
supporting the infantry. In those phases of the battle when a 
subsequent advance will probably or possibly be required, retention 
of mobility must be ever present in the mind of an artillery com- 
mander, and frequently, when the dominant factor—support of the 
infantry—compels a certain amount of exposure and risk, it must 
cause him the gravest anxicty. But fortunately he will be able to 
do all that is required by using a small number of guns to their 
fullest capacity, thereby saving several other guns from such 
exposure and risk. Equal almost in importance with this retention 
of mobility comes the question of ammunition supply. We can 
indeed scarcely exaggerate the vast importance of economising 
ammunition, when it is borne in mind that modern guns can be 
fired at such a rate as would exhaust the whole of the ammunition 
taken into the field with an army, could such be brought alongside 
the guns, which in itself is another immense difficulty, in less than 
an hour, and that any one gun could use up the ammunition 
immediately available in the battery in a very few minutes. And, 
apart from the fact that the ammunition carried into the field is b 

no means enough for every possible contingency (c.f. Col. Roquerol’s 
estimate) there is the other difficulty referred to above, namely, the 
actual supply of rounds to the guns in action, a difficulty which 
grows enormously if guns become exposed and lose their mobility. 

We see then that the conditions which prevail throughout all 
phases of a fight, more or less according to circumstances, are 
these :— 

(1) The fundamental principle that guns must support the 
infantry at all times, and that the greater the need the 
closer must be the support. 

(2) To continue that support, retention of mobility is neces- 
sary especially in the earlier stages of a fight. 

(3) That while ammunition is limited in quantity the capa- 
city of the gun tor spending it is almost unlimited. 

(4) That when guns do, through misfortune or necessity, lose 
their mobility, actual ammunition supply becomes 
increasingly difticult. 

But in consequence of the great capacity of the modern gun, 
far exceeding any reasonable demand (bearing 8 and 4 above in mind) 
which is likely to be made upon it during the earlier phases of a 
fight, a compensating condition may now be added; the reserve 
power inherent to each individual gun automatically creates a reserve 
of guns, which guns thus become available together with reserves of 
infantry for the great fire fight and the last crisis without incurring 
any unnecessary risks during the earlier phases. 

Passing then to a more detailed consideration of our subject we 
come first of all to the engagement between the protective troops— 
whether such be advanced guards or outposts. If the respective 
forces are not quite small, there will probably be some guns on both 
sides, and their task will be to effect as much as possible with the 
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means at their disposal. There will be no question of reserving 
anything, each commander will act as vigorously as possible. The 
only limit to the enterprise of the artillery will be the necessity for 
retaining their mobility, for no artillery commander, whether 
general officer or section commander, should ever precipitate 
matters by the occupation of any position from which his guns 
cannot be withdrawn without a general engagement, when possibly 
such engagement may be the last thing wished for by his superiors. 
Short of this, however, he must fight as hard as possible. There will 
be no question of a reserve in this case, because the conditions relate 
only to the artillery commander of the protective troops. In 
reality the whole of the artillery except his own detached force is in 
reserve. With the guns he has available, it is his duty to make as big 
a fight as he can, and this may even necessitate a large expenditure 
of ammunition, which would be quite unjustifiable under other 
circumstances. 

Should both superior commanders desire to bring about a 
general engagement, the fight between protective troops will soon 
develop in importance. In the case where both armies are making 
some strategic move, in order to seize the initiative, the result of 
the preliminary encounter will probably be decided by luck more 
than anything else, for at the moment the protective troops become 
engaged there will certainly be some feature, a river perhaps, or a 
ridge, or chain of woods, or village, which will naturally become the 
first objective of both sides, and the one first to seize it will tem- 
porarily act defensively in order to make secure the position captured 
as a point from which to make further advances later. More troops 
from the main body will hurry up to establish a superiority of force, 
and the other side will also so act in its eftorts to regain or gain the 
position in dispute. Guns will probably be among the first of these 
reinforcements, and with them, as with those of the protective force, 
there will be little thought of keeping any in reserve. Then more 
infantry will arrive, but no commander will throw into action more 
troops than he feels are absolutely necessary, but will rather at 
once select places for his various columns to assume formations of 
assembly, covered by the troops already engaged. 

If either side gains a decisive advantage the defeated troops 
will fall back upon their main forces, but even if neither side does 
go, some small] initial advantage, ground, the idiosyncracies of com- 
manders, or the strategic situation, will sooner or later combine to 
throw one of them on the defensive while the other will be left free 
to attack, and the fight will gradually assume the nature of a pre- 
meditated battle. During the hours spent by the troops in forming 
what may be called line of battle from line of columns marching 
alongside each other on various roads, reports will have gone back 
to headquarters, and some general plan will be formed by the 
army commander, who will issue operation orders. We will assume 
first that one division is directed to make a vigorous frontal attack, 
while another division is moved into a suitable position to make a 
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decisive flank attack, say on the right. We will consider first the 
former of these, the commander of which will now assign a definite 
objective to each of his brigades, possibly deploying two and keep- 
ing one in reserve. He will distinctly state the direction of the 
attask to be made by each of the said two brigades, and he will 
distribute his guns ready to come into action to support the infantry. 
“In the early stages, while the infantry are deploying and develop- 
ing the attack, fire should not be opened with more guns than are 
necessary to accomplish the task in hand, the remainder being kept 
in positions of readiness.”—(F. S. R., Pt. I, 105 (1).) This for two 
distinct reasons. Q.-F. guns can develop such a volume of fire 
that comparatively few should be able to do all that is needed and 
possible, considering ammunition supply, and those batteries kept 
in hand can completely retain their mobility. Probably the guns 
of the original advanced guard, and some or all of those hurried for- 
ward to reinforce them, may be enough for the purpose, but the 
commander, although never losing sight of his chief task at this 
stage—to assist the infantry to advance—must further never lose 
sight of what will be required of him when that stage is reached when 
the great struggle for superiority of fire begins. The “ infantry do 
not want the artillery scheme of operation to be based on the initial 
stages of the attack, but to be based on that stage when the struggle 
occurs for fire superiority.’ —(Gen. Haking’s Lecture, R. A. I., Novem- 
ber 1908.) This then is the chief reason why some guns must be 
kept in reserve during the early stages of a battle. But at the same 
time those guns already brought into action may not be able to do 
all that is required of them, and this may especially be the case in 
an encounter battle. Ina premeditated attack a commander will 
have in his mind from the very first a gencral plan of operations. 
He may have to vary it, and that will require time and special 
arrangements of a very difficult nature, but in his plans he will 
arrange his guns from the very first stage—the distant advance of 
his infantry—in such a way that, when the real heavy fighting for 
fire superiority begins, they will by that time be disposed to the 
best advantage. In an encounter battle this from the very nature 
of things is'an impossibility. The guns of an advanced guard, and 
to a preat extent the other guns hurried up to reinforce them, will 
cccupy the best positions to be found for the pressing needs of the 
moment. It will be pure good luck if such positions are the best 
for the distant infantry advance, not to mention the fire fight later 
on, Therefore to cover the infantry advance special arrangements 
may have to be made. During this stage, the first of the engage- 
Ment proper, leaving out the skirmishing and more or less rough 
and tumble fight between the protective troops, all the infantry can 
do is to go forward. It is no good their firing too, for the enemy 
's out of rifle range. Moreover, they must go straight forward, there 
'sno elbow room for them to zigzag. Therefore some at any rate 
must be exposed if the ground is open, and they will then “be 
exposed to the enemy's artillery fire, and there is no earthly means of 
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THE GUNS OF A DIVISION IN ACTION, 
By Lieut.-CoLonen E. Norris, R.F.A. 


Twenty or thirty years ago it was held that reserve artillery 
was utterly out of place on a modern battleficld ; every gun) should 
be deployed for the artillery duel at the earliest: opportunity, But 
it would seem that under the latest circumstances reserve artillery 
will reappear, Two great factors have combined to bring this 
about, the invention of a real Q.-F. gun, and the great increase in 
the number of guns as compared with rifles in’ all modern armies, 
There is however actually a great difference between the old 
“reserve artillery” and the modern “artillery reserve.” The 
former is never likely to reappear in any army organization, the 
tendency being to associate guns more closely with rifles) than 
ever, and artillery units outside the divisions are now generally 
only those specially equipped. But on the field of battle in’ the 
future there probably will be an artillery reserve, just as_ there 
always must be an infantry reserve, during the earliest phases of 
the fight. 

The large increase of guns referred to above might alone have 
brought this about, but it is chietly due to the immense improve- 
ment in’ firearms, the latest development of which is a real quick- 
firing gun. We now have weapons capable of firing away a vast 
amount of ammunition ina comparatively short space of time, and 
such weapons cannot atall times be used up to their full capacity, 
because it is quite impossible to bring ammunition into the field, 
hot to mention the firing line, in quantities suflicient’ for such 
continuously rapid fire, As aresult: there must often be a large 
part of any force supertloons for the immediate purpose in view, 
especially in the carliest stages of any fight, and consequently some 
guns as well as rifles can and should be kept in reserve until the 
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Jater stages are reached, when every gun and every mffle that can 
be assembled at some particular plice is wanted, and wanted to pour 
as many well directed projectiles as possible upon the enemy, in 
order to secure that “snpererity ef fire which will turn the scale 
and bring victory within reach. 

For this supreme strate we must undoubtedly bring inte 
action at the decisive prantevery Weapon = guns and ritles in proper 
properden— which we can possluy get there, but for other par poses— 
tn preliminary skirmishes, in feruts, along false fronts, and) generally 
dunng the development of any aetion—we need only employ power 
Inara, both guns and rites, men, and ammunition, satheent for the 
Immediate oly et, keeping all the restau readiness, af necessary, to 
Atigment the troops enue d inany portientir operition, bot more 
especuilly tnopeserve ter the yreat fire fight, as fresh, mobile and 
efficient as possible, The strameth ef any such reserve naturally 


vanes greatly during the various star ef the fiht, and musth pend 
upon all kinds of conditions —tep yaoiphie, chinatie, psycholeyie, 
and so on, 

Now whatever the cond:tioms nay bean any particular action, 
we can always trace five phases or strsanevery ease Sometimes 
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factor which has to be constantly balanced against the necessity for 
supporting the infantry. In those phases of the battle when a 
subsequent advance will probably or possibly be required, retention 
of mobility must be ever present in the mind of an artillery com- 
mander, and frequently, when the dominant factor—support of the 
infantry—compels a certain amount of exposure and risk, it must 
cause him the gravest anxiety. But fortunately he will be able to 
do all that is required by using a small number of guns to their 
fullest capacity, thereby saving several other guns from such 
exposure and risk. Equal almost in importance with this retention 
of mobility comes the question of ammunition supply. We can 
indeed scarcely exaggerate the vast importance of economising 
ammunition, when it is borne in mind that modern guns can be 
fired at such a rate as would exhaust the whole of the ammunition 
taken into the field with an army, could such be brought alongside 
the guns, which in itself is another immense difficulty, in less than 
an hour, and that any one gun could use up the ammunition 
immediately available in the battery in a very few minutes. And, 
apart from the fact that the ammunition carried into the field is by 
no means enough for every possible contingency (c.f. Col. Roquerol’s 
estimate) there is the other difficulty referred to above, namely, the 
actual supply of rounds to the guns in action, a difficulty which 
grows enormously if guns become exposed and lose their mobility. 

We see then that the conditions which prevail throughout all 
phases of a fight, more or less according to circumstances, are 
these :— 

(1) The fundamental principle that guns must support the 
infantry at all times, and that the greater the need the 
closer must be the support. 

(2) To continue that support, retention of mobility is neces- 
sary especially in the earlier stages of a fight. 

(3) That while ammunition is limited in quantity the capa- 
city of the gun for spending it is almost unlimited. 

(4) That when guns do, through misfortune or necessity, lose 
their mobility, actual ammunition supply becomes 
increasingly difficult. 

But in consequence of the great capacity of the modern gun, 
far exceeding any reasonable demand (bearing 3 and 4 above in mind) 
which is likely to be made upon it during the earlier phases of a 
fight, a compensating condition may now be added; the reserve 
power inherent to each individual gun automatically creates a reserve 
of guns, which guns thus become available together with reserves of 
infantry for the great fire fight and the last crisis without incurring 
any unnecessary risks during the earlier phases. 

Passing then to a more detailed consideration of our subject we 
come first of all to the engagement between the protective troops— 
whether such be advanced guards or outposts. If the respective 
forces are not quite small, there will probably be some guns on both 
sides, and their task will be to effect as much as possible with the 
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means at their disposal. There will be no question of reserving 
anything, each commander will act as vigorously as possible. The 
only limit to the enterprise of the artillery will be the necessity for 
retaining their mobility, for no artillery commander, whether 
general officer or section commander, should ever precipitate 
matters by the occupation of any position from which his guns 
cannot be withdrawn without a general engagement, when possibly 
such engagement may be the last thing wished for by his superiors. 
Short of this, however, he must fight as hard as possible. There will 
be no question of a reserve in this case, because the conditions relate 
only to the artillery commander of the protective troops. In 
reality the whole of the artillery except his own detached force is in 
reserve. With the guns he has available, it is his duty to make as big 
a fight as he can, and this may even necessitate a large expenditure 
of ammunition, which would be quite unjustifiable under other 
circumstances. 

Should both superior commanders desire to bring about a 
general engagement, the fight between protective troops will soon 
develop in importance. In the case where both armies are making 
some strategic move, in order to seize the initiative, the result of 
the preliminary encounter will probably be decided by luck more 
than anything else, for at the moment the protective troops become 
engaged there will certainly be some feature, a river perhaps, or a 
ridge, or chain of woods, or village, which will naturally become the 
first objective of both sides, and the one first to seize it will tem- 
porarily act defensively in order to make secure the position captured 
as a point from which to make further advances later. More troops 
from the main body will hurry up to establish a superiority of force, 
and the other side will also so act in its eftorts to regain or gain the 
position in dispute. Guns will probably be among the first of these 
reinforcements, and with them, as with those of the protective force, 
there will be little thought of keeping any in reserve. Then more 
infantry will arrive, but no commander will throw into action more 
troops than he feels are absolutely necessary, but will rather at 
once select places for his various columns to assume formations of 
assembly, covered by the troops already engaged. 

If either side gains a decisive advantage the defeated troops 
will fall back upon their main forces, but even if neither side does 
so, some small initial advantage, ground, the idiosyncracies of com- 
manders, or the strategic situation, will sooner or later combine to 
throw one of them on the defensive while the other will be left free 
to attack, and the fight will gradually assume the nature of a pre- 
meditated battle. During the hours spent by the troops in forming 
what may be called line of battle from line of columns marching 
alongside each other on various roads, reports will have gone back 
to headquarters, and some general plan will be formed by the 
army commander, who will issue operation orders. We will assume 
first that one division is directed to make a vigorous frontal attack, 
while another division is moved into a suitable position to make a 
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decisive flank attack, say on the right. We will consider first. the 
former of these, the commander of which will now assign a definite 
objective to Sach of his brigades, possibly deploying two and keep- 
ing one in reserve. [He will distinctly state the direction of the 
attack to be made by each of the said two brigades, and he will 
distribute his gans ready to come into action to support the infantry. 
“Tn the early stages, while the infantry are deploying and develop- 
ing the attack, fire should not be opencd with more guns than are 
Necessary to accomplish the task in hand, the remainder being kept 
in positions of readiness.” —(F.S. R., Pt. 1,105 (1) ) This tor two 
distinct reasons. (J.-F. guns can develop such a volume of fire 
that comparatively few should be able to do all that is needed and 
possible, considering ammunition supply, and those batteries kept 
in hand can completely retain their mobility. Probably the guns 
of the original advanced yuard, and some or all of those hurried for- 
ward to reinforee them, may be enough for the purpose, but the 
commander, although never losing sight of his chief task at this 
staye—to assist the infantry to advance—imust further never lose 
sight of what will be required of him when that stage is reached when 
the great strugele for superiority of fire begins. The © infantry do 
hot want the arullery scheme of operation to be based on the initial 
stages of the attack, but to be based on that stage when the struggle 
occurs for fire snperiority.’—(Gen, Haking’s Lecture, R. A. L, Novem- 
ber 1908.) This then 1s the chief reason why some guns must be 
kept in reserve during the early stages of a battle. But at the same 
time those guns already brought into action may not be able to do 
all that is required of them, and this may especially be the case in 
an encounter battle. Ina premeditated attack a commander will 
have in his mind from the very first a general plan of operations, 
Ife may have to vary it, and that will require time and_ special 
arrangements of a very difficult nature, bat in his plans he will 
arrange his guns from the very first stage—the distant advance of 
his intantry —in such a way that, when the real heavy fighting for 
fire superiority begins, they will by that time be disposed to the 
best advantage. In an encounter battle this from the very nature 
of things is an impossibility. The guns of an advanced guard, and 
to a great extent the other guns hnrried up to reinforee them, will 
occupy the best positions to be found for the pressing needs of the 
moment. Tt will be pure good liek if such positions are the best 
for the distant infantry advance, not to mention the fire fight later 
on. Therefore to cover the infantry advance A cial arrangements 
may have to be made. Daring this stage, the first of the engage- 
ment proper, leaving out the kirmishing and more or less rough 
and tumble fight between the protective troops, all the infantry can 
do is to go forward. [tis no good their firing too, for the enemy 
is out of rifle range. Moreover, they must go straight forward, there 
is no clbow reom for them to zigzag. Therefore seme at any rate 
inust be exposed if the ground is open, and they will then“ be 
exposed tu the cuemy's artillery fire, and there is nu earthly means of 
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later stages are reached, when every gun and every rifle that can 
be assembled at some particulur place is wanted, and wanted to pour 
as many well directed projectites as possible upen the enemy, in 
order te secure that “Ssnperionty ef fire” which will) turn the scale 
and bring vietery within reach, 

For this supreme stride we mist undeubtedly bring into 
action atthe deemsive port every Weapon = guns and rifles in proper 
propergen— which we-ean possibiy getthere, but for other put poses— 
in preliminary shirtushes, in feruts, aleny false fronts, and) generally 
daring the developuent of any action—we need only ctiploy power 
inarmna, both guns and ritles, men, and ammunition, suthemnt for the 
Immediate ohyeet, ayo all the restam readiness, af necessary, to 
Angment the troopsenguc din any parteniar ope ritien, bat mere 
expeciiliy im reserve fer Che ygreat fire fight, as tresh, motile and 
etticrent as possible, The sere nyeth of any such reserve nataraly 
vanes greatly during the various stages ef the ticht, and taust dh pend 
upen all kinds of) conditiens—topexraphie, chinatie, poychelogie, 
and so on, 

Now whatever the cond tions may beam any particular action, 
we can always trace five phases or st os In every cise Sometimes: 
one or other may be protracted, or on tuland cause the recarrence 
of an earher phases or may the proses through very rapadiy so as 
hardly te appear They are these so 
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factor which has to be constantly balanced against the necessity for 
supporting the infantry. In those phases of the battle when a 
subsequent advance will probably or possibly be required, retention 
of mobility must be ever present in the mind of an artillery com- 
mander, and frequently, when the dominant factor—support of the 
infantry—compels a certain amount of exposure and risk, it must 
cause him the gravest anxiety. But fortunately he will be able to 
do all that is required by using a small number of guns to their 
fullest capacity, thereby saving several other guns trom such 
exposure and risk. Equal almost in importance with this retention 
of mobility comes the question of ammunition supply. We can 
indeed scarcely exaggerate the vast importance of economising 
ammunition, when it is borne in mind that modern guns can be 
fired at such a rate as would exhaust the whole of the ammunition 
taken into the field with an army, could such be brought alongside 
the guns, which in itself is another immense difficulty, in less than 
an hour, and that any one gun could use up the ammunition 
immediately available in the battery in a very few minutes. And, 
apart from the fact that the ammunition carried into the field is by 
no means enough for every possible contingency (ef. Col. Roquerol’s 
estimate) there is the other difticulty referred to above, namely, the 
actnal supply of rounds to the guns in action, a ditticulty which 
grows enormously if guns become exposed and lose their mobility. 

We see then that the conditions which prevail throughout all 
phases of a fight, more or less according to circumstances, are 
these :— 

(1) The fundamental principle that guns must support the 
infantry at all times, and that the greater the need the 
closer must be the support. 

(2) To continue that support, retention of mobility is neces- 
sary especially in the earlier stages of a fight. 

(83) That while ammunition is limited in quantity the capa- 
city of the gun for spending it is almost unlimited. 

(4) That when guns do, through misfortune or necessity, lose 
their mobility, actual ammunition supply becomes 
increasingly dificult. 

But in consequence of the great capacity of the modern gun, 
far exceeding any reasonable demand (bearing 3 and 4 above in mind) 
which is likely to be made upon it during the earlier phases of a 
fight, a compensating condition may now be added; the reserve 
power inherent to cach individual gun automatically creates a reserve 
of guns, which guns thus become available together with reserves of 
infantry for the great fire fight and the last crisis without incurring 
any unnecessary risks during the earlier phases. 

“Passing then to a more detailed consideration of our subject we 
come first of all to the engagement between the protective troops— 
whether such be advanced guards or outposts. If the respective 
forces are not quite small, there will probably be some guns on both 
sides, and their task will be to effect as much as possible with the 
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decisive flank attack, say on the right. We will consider first the 
former of these, the commander of which will now assign a definite 
objective to each of his brigades, possibly deploying two and keep- 
ing one in reserve. He will distinctly state the direction of the 
attack to be made by each of the said two brigades, and he will 
distribute his guns ready to come into action to support the infantry. 
“In the early stages, while the infantry are deploying and develop- 
ing the attack, fire should not be opened with more guns than are 
necessary to accomplish the task in hand, the remainder being kept 
in positions of readiness.”—(F. S. R., Pt. 1, 105 (1).) ‘This for two 
distinct reasons. Q.-F. guns can develop such a volume of fire 
that comparatively few should be able to do all that is needed and 
possible, considering ammunition supply, and those batteries kept 
in hand can completely retain their mobility. Probably the guns 
of the original advanced guard, and some or all of those hurried for- 
ward to reinforce them, may be enough for the purpose, but the 
commander, although never losing sight of his chief task at this 
stage—to assist the infantry to advance—must further never lose 
sight of what will be required of him when that stage is reached when 
the great struggle for superiority of fire begins. The “ infantry do 
not want the artillery scheme of operation to be based on the initial 
stayes of the attack, but to be based on that stage when the struggle 
occurs for fire superiority.’—(Gen. Haking’s Lecture, R. A. I., Novem- 
ber 1908.) This then is the chief reason why some guns must be 
kept in reserve during the early stages of a battle. But at the same 
time those guns already brought into action may not be able to do 
all that is required of them, and this may especially be the case in 
an encounter battle. Ina premeditated attack a commander will 
have in his mind from the very first a general plan of operations. 
He may have to vary it, and that will require time and_ special 
arrangements of a very difficult nature, but in his plans he will 
arrange his guns from the very first stage—the distant advance of 
his infantry—in such a way that, when the real heavy fighting for 
fire superiority begins, they will by that time be disposed to the 
best advantage. In an encounter battle this from the very nature 
of things is an impossibility. The guns of an advanced guard, and 
to a great extent the other guns hurried up to reinforce them, will 
occupy the best positions to be found for the pressing needs of the 
moment. It will be pure good luck if such positions are the best 
for the distant infantry advance, not to mention the fire fight later 
on. Therefore to cover the infantry advance special arrangements 
may have to be made. During this stage, the first of the engage- 
ment proper, leaving out the skirmishing and more or less rough 
and tumble fight between the protective troops, all the infantry can 
do is to go forward. It is no good their tiring too, for the enemy 
is out of ritle range. Moreover, they must go straight forward, there 
is no elbow room for them to zigzag. Therefore some at any rate 
must be exposed if the ground is open, and they will then “ be 
exposed to the cuewy’s artillery fire, and there is no earthly means of 
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getting out of it, and the infantry then want the artillery during 
that period either to keep down the enemy’s artillery fire, or to divert 
it to themselves.”—(Gen. Haking’s Lecture.) Now it may happen 
that there are parts of the enemy's position not commanded by any 
guns already in action, and if so the commander must discover 
places for more of his guns to open fire from. Such guns may very 
well.be heavies or howitzers, as probably only 18-pounders are 
already engaged, but he must stiil remember the eventual struggle 
for fire superiority, and reserve as many guns as possible for that. 
At the same time when ordering this second reinforcement of guns 
into action, especially the heavies, he will be in possession of the 
pee sketched in divisional operation orders, and so may be able to 

_ base his scheme of operations on the fire fight, although satisfying 
another and for the moment more pressing requirement. 

The next stage of the fight is when the infaatry begin to come 
under infantry fire, and are therefore themselves abie to reply. 
From the point of view of the artillery already in action there is 
not much difference from the previous stage: they still have to 
assist the infantry to advance. heir targets may change and will 
increase in number, for they must always engage those troups which 
are the most serious obstacle to their own intantry, but their ruison 
d'etre in action remains much the same. As however this new stage 
progresses, some infantry will gradually, first here and then there, 
reach those positions from which they cannot advance without being 
killed, and as they get nearer and nearer to those positions they will 
require closer and closer artillery support, and those batteries which 
have during the earlier stages of the fight been kept in reserve will 
have to be pushed into the fight, care being taken to keep those of 
the same brigade together whenever possible, as the mixing of units 
invariably leads to more or less confusion or at least ditticulty in 
control, and ammunition supply and higher control must be retained 
as long as possible in all cases, and at no time with greater effort 
than during this process of building up the great firing line. 

In the last phases of all, a “portion of the artillery must be 
pushed forward to within close artillery ranges, so as to be able to 
deal with possible counter attacks, and to give intantry immediate 
assistance, when the fluctuations of the fight make this necessary.”— 
(F.S. BR.) The infantry want the closest support possible. Tv push 
some guns forward in this way may require the help of the infantry 
themselves. Just as they want our help gradually to build up their 
firing line in good fire positions, so we may want theirs to get into 
positions from which we can help them in the assault. The tact 
that our gun isa Q-F. gun will again help to meet the difficulty. 
Even if only a few guns get forward, some being knocked out by 
casualties on the way, these can, by increasing their rate of fire, 
probably do all that more guns could do to help on the action. The 
modern shielded gun once in action is very hard to knock out. Far 
more serious than the temporary disablement of some guns during 
their final advance, and a situation requiring the greatest caution, 
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bravery, and arrangement to avoid, is the possibility of running out 
of ammunition. This may well be the greatest argument against 
open positions, for, although three or four guns of a battery may 
succeed in dashing into action in such a position, it will be increas- 
ingly difticult to keep up a supply of ammunition. In a more or less 
screened position the difficulty will not be nearly so great. Anyhow 
we have to take these risks, and our equipment and also the number 
of guns we have to begin with should enable us to calculate for 
certain on being able to place some guns at the elbow of our infantry, 
though, as has been said, we may have to ask the infantry themselves 
to help us to do so, during the final development of the firing line, 
while superiority of fire is being gained, and during the assault. 

How is all this to be done? We have seen that in the pre- 
liminary encounters between protective troops, even after some 
reinforcements have been pushed into the fight to secure an early 
success, only comparatively few batteries will have been employed, 
but possibly they may have used comparatively a large pro- 
portion of ammunition. Here and there, too, some batteries may 
have been severely handled and for the time put out of action. 
Then again we have seen the main columns of infantry assembled, 
allotted to various tasks, and (less some held in reserve) sent forward 
to the attack. During this last operation we have seen the artillery 
commander fill up any gaps that may have been left during the 
preliminary phase with more fresh batteries, perhaps howitzers or 
heavy batteries, so that no portion of the enemy’s position may be 
neglected, and no body of infantry left unsupported during its 
advance. Gradually the infantry has come within rifle range of the 
enemy and been able to assist in covering its own advance by some 
rifle fire, and here and there some units have reached their final fire 
positions “from which to advance means certain death unless 
a superiority of fire over the enemy shall have been gained.” So 
far it has been plain sailing, and British troops have time after 
time practised the various operations in all sorts of circumstances, 
but now we must study the task which we as gunners shall have to 
perform from this phase onward till victory is gained, and see in what 
ways we can use our guns to the best advantage. 

We have seen already that the C. R. A. must base all his plans 
for utilising his guns on the ultimate situation which will arise 
during the fire fight. He must in fact solve a problem somewhat 
such as this. The enemy occupy a certain position. Our infantry 
fire positions will eventually be on such and such a line. Where 
are positions from which I can pour continuously a heavy shell fire 
upon the enemy, and especially his guns if they harass our infantry, 
and on the point where our attack 1s going to be pushed in? And 
secondly what batteries shall I send respectively to these positions ? 
This problem he must solve as early as possible in the fight, so that 
all reinforcements deployed to assist the infantry to advance may be 
as far as possible placed where they will ultimately be required, but 
it is doubtful whether he can reach a satisfactory solution before the 
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third phase is entered upon, when the infantry will be striving to 
establish their fire positions. He will then find himself in some 
such position as this, that some batteries are in action in positions 
from which they cannot withdraw, some in others where they have 
successfully retained their mobility, and still a few perhaps in 
reserve. 

In the Grand French Manceuvres in 1908 an experiment was 
tried to squeeze every battery (23 four-gun batteries) of an army 
corps into a front of three miles to support an attack on that 
front. The ground was favourable, but in spite of a careful 
allotment of zones, gun intervals were often reduced to 13 yards, 
two batteries had to remain limbered up because they could not 
get into their intended pusitions, and at the beginning of the fight 
three other batteries could find no other position than one from 
which it was impossible for them to fire, so that only 18 batteries 
with 72 guns could deploy on a front of three miles. Later when 
the front measured five miles the remaining guns came into action. 
Now at home there are 70 guns in every division, and 5,000 yards 
is a very broad front for that force, as it only allows 2-4 rifles per 
yard, so we are very well able to agree with the French opinion that 
the modern increase of artillery entails a reconstitution of reserve 
artillery and that the task of the artillery commander is much 
lightened by this fact, for, as the fight develops and batteries are 
successively ordered to reinforce the fighting troops, he can continue 
to draw on his reserve instead of having to move up batteries already 
in action to engage fresh targets. ‘his circumstance then, com- 
bined with the fact that Q.-F. guns can develop a far higher rate of 
fire than is likely to be wanted in the earlier phases of the fight, 
except on rare occasions, is the chief means available to enable an 
artillery commander to develop his plan of operations, which he 
must form in order to co-operate with and fully support the infantry 
as they develop their great line of fire positions. 

But it is unfortunate that opportunities for solving such prob- 
lems rarely occur at peace mancuvres or during divisional training, 
the reason probably being that it is impossible to reproduce the 
last phases of a battle with any reality without bullets, and in 
consequence there is a feeling that no good would come of such 
operations. What generally happens at field days is that the 
infantry having deployed all their reserves in the firing line, an 
order is passed to the artillery closely to support their assault. In 
other words we jump from the second stage of the advance of the 
infantry into action to the final assault, frequently an utterly impos- 
sible one, omitting the great fre fight altogether ; or perhaps the 
“cease fire” sounds. Now from ‘he artillery point of view this is 
particularly unfortunate, because we jump from that stage when 
probably a large proportion of the guns would still be in reserve to 
that when every gun should be firing for all itis worth to help the 
infantry in their final struggle for victory. The result is a sham- 
fight—the old-fashioned name describes it better than “field day "— 
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and every gun is pushed forward, perhaps at random, in order to be 
in action when the assault is made. In reality this pushing forward 
all the reserve guns will have to be a most carefully worked out 
operation, based on the requirements of the great struggle for fire 
superiority, probably requiring the co-operation and certainly the 
sympathy and patience of the infantry to carry out, and perhaps the 
sheltering darkness of night. 

The plan of his chief and the movements of the various 
bodies of infantry as they advance must be clearly understood by 
every C. R.A. in order that he may do this in the best way pos- 
sible. It may be he will have to detach batteries to co-operate 
directly with certain infantry units. Other batteries may have 
to be detailed to crush hostile guns, and even until the final 
stage he may be able continuously to recreate a reserve from 
those batteries first sent into action, which having fulfilled the 
task originally set them, may have become silent. Perhaps too it 
will even be possible to retit batteries previously put out of action, 
It is also probable that if a division is acting on a narrow front 
some batteries may still to the very last be in reserve. But 
guns in reserve must be prepared at any moment to join in the 
fight. Officers must go forward to study the situation, select 
positions and routes under cover of the advancing infantry, and make 
every kind of preparation, while men and horses are feeding and 
resting, ammunition if necessary is being replaced, casualties are 
being made good, and so on. It should always be presumed by 
every artillery officer that his guns will sooner or later be required, for 
“in selecting the objective of the decisive attack a commander must 
consider whether he can develop the full power of his artillery 
against it "—(F.S. R. I., 106 (3) ), and every attack may be a decisive 
one, if “opportunities for closing with the enemy arise”; so if this 
rule has been observed an opportunity will come. All this must 
take time, and it is a thousand pities that so few opportunities 
occur for practising this all important phase of a battle. The 
French experiment described above was of course not conclusive, but 
it certainly confirms the view held by many authorities that with 
the large number of guns now allotted to an army, occasions may 
arise when ail cannot be deployed, simply because in most countries 
there will not be sutticient room. 

In a flank division, and especially if it is carrying out a turning 
movement, there will be much more elbow room for guns, but  suit- 
able escorts will be necessary on an exposed Hank. 

If superiority of fire is yained, the last phase will quickly 
come, and ifthe enemy is driven trom his positions, a pursuit will 
follow, and those batteries which have retained their mobility will 
boldly push to the front tu assist in the utter defeat of the enemy. If, 
on the other hand, a counter-attack is delivered these batteries must 
act boldly to save their friends, and should victory at the last moment 
be snatched away from us the guns must form points upon which our 
baffled troops can rally. At the last no gun should ever be idle. 
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and every gun is pushed forward, perhaps at, random, in order to be 
in action when the assault is made. In reality this pushing forward 
all the reserve guns will have to be a most carefully worked out 
operation, based on the requirements of the great struggle for fire 
superiority, probably requiring the co-operation and certainly the 
sympathy and patience of the infantry to carry out, and perhaps the 
sheltering darkness of might. 

The plan of his chief and the movements of the various 
bodies of infantry as they advance must be clearly understood by 
every C. R.A in order that he may do this in the best way pos- 
sible. It may be he will have to detach batteries to co-operate 
directly with certain infantry units. Other batteries may have 
to be detailed to crush hostile guns, and even until the final 
stage he may be able continuously to recreate a reserve from 
those batteries first sent into action, which having fulfilled the 
task originally set them, may have become silent. Perhaps too it 
will even be possible to retit batteries previously put out of action. 
It is also probable that if a division is acting on a narrow front 
some batteries may still to the very last be in reserve. But 
yuns in reserve must be prepared at- any moment to join. in the 
fight. Officers must) go forward to study the situation, select 
positions and reutes nnder cover of the advancing infantry, and make 
every kind of preparation, while men and horses are feeding and 
resting, ammunition if necessary is being replaced, casualties are 
being made good, and so on. Tt should always be presumed by 
every artillery ofticer that his guns will seoner or liter be required, for 
“in selecting the objective of the decisive attack a commander must 
consider whether he can develop the full power of his artillery 
against it "—(F.S. RL T, 106 (35), and every attack may be a decisive 
one, if “opportunities for closing with the enemy arise” ; so if this 
rule has been observed an opportunity will come. All this must 
take time, and it is a thousand pities that so few opportunities 
occur for practising this all important phase of a battle. The 
French experiment described above was of course not conclusive, but 
it certainly confirms the view held by many authorities that with 
the large number of guns now allotted to an army, oceasions may 
arise when ail cannot be deployed, simply because in most countries 
there will not be sutlicient room. 

In a flank division, and especially it it is carrying out a turning 
movement, there will be uch more elbow room tor guns, but suit- 
able escorts will be necessary on an exposed Hank, 

If superiority of fire is jained, the last phase will quickly 
come, and ifthe enemy is driven from his positions, a pursuit) will 
follow, and those batteries which have retamed their mobility. will 
boldly push to the front to assist in the utter defeat of the enemy. If, 
on the other hand, a counter-attack is delivered these batteries must 
act boldly to save their triends, and should victory at the last moment 
be snatched away from us the guns must form points upon which our 
batHed troops can rally. At the last no gun should ever be idle. 
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is different; there are only about 36 guns available as against 72 in 
a British division. In the second place our most probable enemics 
will not be organized on exactly the lines of a Danaea power. 
But the principles will be the same. Take a division which includes 
a brigade of 18-pr. guns, two mountain batteries and a heavy battery. 
Probably one mountain battery would be with the advanced guard, and 
at least one 18-pr. battery near the head of the main body on the march. 
Or an alterative which suggests itself as worth careful consideration 
is to detach a section from each battery of the 18-pr. brigade instead 
of one battery. These three sections would be the first reserve called 
on to support the protective troops, and still a complete brigade of 
three four-gun batteries would be available for the main action. 
Probably when the plan of operation is worked out, these batteries 
would rejoin and absorb their own detached sections, or later the 
detached sections having fulfilled their first réle would rejoin their 
batteries. The heavy battery and second mountain battery would 
be used for special purposes for which their equipment particularly 
fits them. 

These subsidiary problems require the clearest consideration by 
all infantry brigadiers in India, They are essentially the executive 
staff of an army in the field, the divisional statis directing the whole, 
in accordance with the plan of operations devised by the army 
staff. And as the infantry want the artillery to act, so must the 
artillery act. Infantry must advance and guns must help them to 
do so. It is absolutely necessary for artillery officers to understand 
infantry tactics, and for infantry officers, especially brigadiers and 
battalion commanders, to know what guns can and cannot do. 
They should feel perfect confidence that every gunner knows his 
job is to help the infantry, but at the same time they should 
appreciate the difticulties which constantly limit the gunner’s power 
of so helping, namely, loss of mobility, and ammunition supply. 
Infantry, too, of all ranks should remember that sometimes they 
must help guns to get into suitable positions to support their own 
(the infantry’s) subsequent advance, that there is such a thing as 
infantry co-operating with guns, as well as the normal state of affairs 
when the guns heip infantry. 

The gradual employment of guns in an action, whereby a 
reserve is kept in hand as long as possible, must in this country 
depend more on the great capacity of the individual gun, for 
their number is in a modern sense still small, and probably will 
never exceed 48 per division. Therefore personnel must be both 
highly trained, and in proportion to the number of guns more 
nuinerous, and ammunition supply if possible must be more carefully 
studied in India than at Home. With actual columns in being 
this last problem should be well understood. 


REGIMENTAL EFFICIENCY. 
By Lievt.-CoL. W. C. Wanton, 104TH RIFLES. 


How often may be heard such opinions as the following, ex- 
pressed in various ways :— 

“The utility of peace manwuvres is vitiated by the sense of 
unreality caused by the absence of bullets,” or “ What is the use of 
teaching our soldiers to shoot straight when they forget all they 
have been taught as soon as the enemy’s bullets are flying : indiffer- 
ent shots can plaster a hillside with bullets as efficiently as can 
marksmen ” 

The writer cannot subscribe to such opinions. There will 
doubtless be occasions when, in moments of excitement or careless- 
ness, good soldiers will omit to put into practice what they have 
been taught during peace training, just as good golfers will at times 

yress,” “slice,” or “ pull” and even omit to “ keep their ’ce on the 
ba’,” though they know well that such mistakes lead to trouble. 
Nevertheless we also. know that men who have been trained to 
pick up their cartridge cases after firing in peace mancmuvres often 
maintain that habit in war, though they know that it is unnecessary 
in the latter case. Great is the force of habit, and the ofticer, who 
has trained his men with intelligence so as to habituate them to act 
soundly under peace conditions, feels a just confidence in leading 
those men into action, the successful result of which is the highest 
reward that any officer can ever hope to gain. 

But this reward can hardly be anticipated by one who has 
omitted to give due consideration to, and instruction in, all the 
many branches of training which must go to produce reliable 
soldiers. An officer who has devoted himself disproportionately to rifle 
shooting will have small grounds for satisfaction on service should 
he discover that although his men can shoot very straight when they 
have an enemy to shvot at, they cannot, for instance, get to the fire 
position in good time owing to want of powers of physical endurance, 
or have no desire to close with the enemy owing to want of confi- 
dence in their bayonet. They may even be stopped by an obstacle 
they ought to be able to surmount, or be slow in obedience of orders 
owing to want of drill. Perhaps they may be unable to judge 
distance, or cannot entrench rapidly. What will be his feelings 
when he cannot obtain information, or pass orders, owing to deficient 
signalling practice and scouting ; or when he finds his patrols cap- 
tured or shot, his advanced guard blundering into disaster, or his 
outposts rushed / 

It will hardly be denied that ignorance of any one of the 
matters mentioned above may stultify a knowledge of all the others, 
and most officers of ex perience will probably admit that it is extremely 
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difficult to select any one branch of training with a certainty that 
thatis the most impertant, and may be practised at the expense of 
the rest) There aa, however one branch of traning which has been 
selected for reward, and only one. 

We are not told that this selection was made because that 
branch is of greater nmipertance than any ether, Sach an inference 
seems a lovical one, but it also seems possible that the absence of 
any practical propesal for instituting a system of reward for general 
proficiency, as against proficiency inciiusketry alone, may account 
for the selection of this one branch. 

This article written in the hope that tas only the absence 
of such a proposal that stands in the way of its adoption, and in the 
behef that such a proposal i not only possible bat desirable, 

Many usefal sugsestions can be made by regimental othcers, 
and if this article yaves mise to an expression of their views, it wall 
not have been written in vain 

One aviom must, of course, be observed an all) discussions of 
this nature, namely, that no further expenditure must be proposed. 
The reward tor general profiqeney must net bein excess of, or other 
than, the sum new allotted tor mushetry prices, The idea that the 
money tight be found regimentally wall not be disenssed here, 

Nora at proposed that there shoud be any interterence with 
the prizes allotted for inter-reguinental competitions, such as these 
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regimental competiQons. Phe latter should tend to produce alle 
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the extra profierones of afew men in each nogiment, reson in 
the exhibition cfa high standard and the setting of a high ido ai. 

The proposition as that the prizes for the apnaal moisketry 
contse should be set tree tordistibation tor the promotion of general 
ethereney, 
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preduce reg mentabeth cepey, 

Tr woud be ditt atte contre a scheme an who bh prizes can 
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in all branches of training. Exceptions can be made in the case 
of men who have spent their time in hospital owing to preventible 
disease, or in prison owing to misconduct, and so on. 

T here will certainly not be time for every man to take part 
in each competition, but this difficuity can be overcome by a nice 
mixture of selection and drawing lots. By this means every man 
will receive some training in most subjects, though he may not 
actually take part in the competition. The best time to hold the 
competitions will be during the drill season, when everyone is 
present, particularly towards the end of the drill season. 

In the case of detachments there may be a difficulty, but this 
should not be insuperable, and schemes can be modified accordingly 
so long as the main object is kept in view. 

The following is a detailed scheme for double company 
championship which has been practised with slight alterations for 
two years and found to work well, though it is doubtless capable 
of improvement. 

The winning double company in each event is marked 1; the 
second 2; the third 3; and the fourth 4. The double company 
with the lowest total wins the championship. 

The judging committee is formed of the C. O., the adjutant, 
and the quartermaster, since they are not specially interested in 
any particular double company. This does not preclude othcr 
officers from being called in to assist where necessary, as for instance 
in laying out courses, or in judging bayonet combats. 

One last word before introducing a list of events showing how 
teams may be chosen to meet the object in view :— 

Let those officers who consider themselves overworked read 
no more: this proposal will not agree with them. On_ the other 
hand, let all who think that there are at present too many British 
officers in Indian regiments consider this scheme well: there 
is work here to keep all the British officers fully employed. 
This appeal is not to those who feel “all of a tremble” when 
confronted by the prospect of hard work, But those who honestly 
believe that there is not work to keep fifteen officers fully employed 
inan Indian regiment during the drill season may be glad of the 
suggestions made here. A sphere of action for all is indicated, 
which need in no way interfere with the initiative of Indian officers. 

To begin with, a few “ general rules” will be found necessary, 
as, for instance, that lance-naiks will count as privates for purposes 
of the championship competitions, Also that, after a competition 
has begun no unauthorised communication may be held by any team 
with any one. The suggested list of events is as follows :— 

L Thy of war.-- Ten of any Indian rank per double company. 

Bayourt Jighting.—Teams of 20 men to be selected as 
‘lead: —15 men to be selected by the D. C. Cs. from one half 
company in each double company; these half companies to be 
drawn by lot a few days before the event. The N.-C.O. and 
remaining 5 men to be selected by the D. C. C. from the D. C. 
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third phase is entered npon, when the infantry will be striving to 
establish their fire positiona Efe will then find himself in some 
such position as this, Chat seme batecnes are im aetion in positions 
from which they cannot withdraw, seme in others where they have 
suceesstully retuned ther moebrety, and soll afew perhaps in 
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and every gun is pushed forward, perhaps at random, in order to be 
in action when the assault is made. In reality this pushing forward 
all the reserve guns will have to be a most carefully worked out 
operation, based on the requirements of the great struggle for fire 
superiority, probably requiring the co-operation and certainly the 
sympathy and patience of the infantry to carry out, and perhaps the 
sheltering darkness of night. 

The plan of his chief and the movements of the various 
bodies of infantry as they advance must be clearly understood by 
every C. R.A in order that he may do this in the best Way pos- 
sible. It may be he will have to detach batteries to co-operate 
directly with certain infantry units. Other batteries may have 
to be detailed to crush hostile guns, and even until the final 
stage he may be able continuously to recreate a reserve from 
those batteries first’ sent into action, which having fulfilled the 
task originally set them. may have become silent. Perhaps too it 
will even be possible to refit batteries previously put out of action, 
It is also probable that if a division is acting on a narrow front 
some batteries may still to the very last) be in reserve. But 
guns in reserve must be prepared at any moment to join in the 
fight. Officers must go forward to study the situation, select 
positions and routes under cover of the advancing infantry, and make 
every kind of preparation, while men and horses are feeding and 
resting, ammunition if necessary is being replaced, casualties are 
being made good, and so on.” It should aly be presumed by 
every artillery officer that his guns will sooner or tater be required, for 
“in selecting the objective of the decisive attack a commander must 
consider whether he can develop the full power of his artillery 
against it "—(F.S. R. 1, 106 (3) ), and every attack may be a decisive 
one, if “ opportunities for clusing with the enemy arise” ; so if this 
rule has been observed an opportunity will come. All this must 
take time, and it is a thousand pities that so few opportunities 
occur for practising this all important phase of a battle. The 
French experiment described above was of course not conclusive, but 
it eertainly confirms the view held by many authorities that with 
the large number of guns now allotted to an army, occasions may 
arise when ail cannot be deployed, simply because in most countries 
there will not be sutticient room. 

In a flank division, and especially it it is ‘ing out a turning 
movement, there will be much more ¢lbow room for guns, but. suit- 
able escorts will be necessary on an exposed Hank. 

If superiority of fire is pained, the last phase will quickly 
come, and ifthe enemy is driven from his positions, a pursuit will 
follow, and those batteries which have retained their mobility. will 
boldly push to the front to assist in the utter defeat of the chemy. If, 
on the other hand, a counter-attack is delivered these batteries must 
act boldly to save their friends, and should victory at the last moment 
be snatched away from us the guns must forin points upon which our 
batHed troops can rally, At the last no gun should ever be idle. 
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third phase as centered upon. when the infantry will be striving to 
establish their fine positions He wail then find himwlf an some 
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and every gun is pushed forward, perhaps at random, in order to be 
in action when the assault is made. In reality this pushing forward 
all the reserve guns will have to be a most carefully worked out 
operation, based on the requirements of the great struggle for fire 
superiority, probably requiring the co-operation and certainly the 
sympathy and patience of the infantry to carry out, and perhaps the 
sheltering darkness of night. 

The plan of his chief and the movements of the various 
bodies of infantry as they advance must be clearly understood by 
every C. R.A in order that he may do this in the best way pos- 
sible. It may be he will have to detach batteries to co-operate 
directly with certain infantry units. Other batteries may have 
to be detailed to crush hostile guns, and even until the final 
stage he may be able continuously to recreate a reserve from 
those batteries first sent into action, which having fulfilled the 
task originally set them, may have become silent. Perhaps too it 
will even be possible to refit batteries previously put out of action, 
It is also probable that if a division is acting on a narrow front 
some batteries may still to the very last be in reserve. But 
yuns in reserve must be prepared at any moment to join’ in the 
fight. Officers must go forward to study the situation, select 
positions and routes under cover of the advancing infantry, and make 
every kind of preparation, while men and horses are feeding and 
resting, ammunition if necessary is being replaced, casualties are 
being made good, and so on. It should always be presumed by 
every artillery officer that his guns will sooner or later be required, for 
“in selecting the objective of the decisive attack a commander must 
consider whether he can develop the full power of his artillery 
against it "—(F.S.R. 1, 106 (3) ), and every attack may be a decisive 
one, if “opportunities for closing with the enemy arise” ; so if this 
rule has been observed an opportunity will come. All this must 
take time, and it is a thousand pities that so few opportunities 
occur for practising this all important phase of a battle. The 
French experiment described above was of course not conclusive, but 
it certainly confirms the view held by many authorities that with 
the large number of guns now allotted to an army, occasions may 
arise when ail cannot be deployed, simply because in most countries 
there will not be sutticient room, 

Ina flank division, and especially if it is carrying out a turning 
movement, there will be much more elbow) room tor guns, but. suit+ 
able escorts will be necessary on an exposed flank, 

If superiority of fire is) yained, the Jast phase will quickly 
come, and ifthe enemy is driven from his positions, a pursuit. will 
follow, and those batteries which have retatned their mobility will 
boldly push to the front to assist inthe utter defeat of the enemy. If, 
on the other hand, a counter-attack ts delivered these batteries niust 
act boldly to save their friends, and should victory at the last moment 
be snatched away from us the guns must form points upon which our 
bathed troops can rally. At the last no gun should ever be idle. 
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Having considered how reserve artillery may be employed in 
the attack we now turn to a consideration of ways in which it can be 
employed in defence. There are, be it remembered, two distinct 
kinds of defence. First, that adopted in rear guard actions and 
delaying tactics, and second, that employed in offensive defence, 
where one part of a force holds on to some position in order to 
enable another to make an effective attack, 

In the former of the two a large number of guns will be 
employed, and all will strive to retain their mobility with the 
greatest care. The Q.-F. gun assists the commander tremendously 
in this kind of fighting, because some batteries can employ a rapid 
rate of fire while others are retiring to occupy another position; and 
again, if some guns must be left to hold some point to the last where 
they may be lost, a minimum number can be detached, being 
provided with ample ammunition. A gun here and a gun there 
posted in comparative security, immobile perhaps, but shielded and 
entrenched, could hold out for a very long time, and perhaps cover 
the retirement of hundreds of infantrymen. 

In offensive defence similar use might be made of single guns 
and sections. They would be pushed well forward, carefully en- 
trenched and screened, with ample ammunition and some spare 
numbers, waiting for opportunities to surprise by their fire in later 
stages of the attack the enemy’s troops as they advance, or so as to 
command some particular line of approach, or some defile, or likely 
artillery position. But the main line of artillery defence would be 
under cover, and also a proper proportion of guns would actually 
accompany the troops detailed to strike the offensive blow, whether 
such were a counter attack pure and simple, or a prearranged 
movement against the enemy during his advance to attack us. 

The conduct of artillery ina great counter attack is similar 
to that in ordinary attack, but risks must be more freely taken. To 
succeed, a counter attack must be a surprise or come with such 
moral or physical weight that the enemy is overwhelmed by its 
violence. The infantry must jump as it were into the fire fight at 
once, and, using the moral effect of their sudden attack, will perhaps 
be able to presume superiority of fire, and ‘assault at once. Guns 
must co-operate in the same spirit, and with great boldness. If guns 
are lost it will be in noble endeavour and with honour. Equipment, 
men, horses, and ammunition must be expended freely if necessary. 
A counter attack is in its very essence a lottery. If the commander- 
in-chief has successfully secured the majority of chances in his own 
favour, it ought to win, and has the best chance of winning by an 
almost reckless dash, in which there should be no reserve. There 
must be serious losses, but if victory is gained, the attack has been 
justified. 

So far the subject has been treated from what may be called 
the Enropean point of view, as part of modern regular warfare. 
Here in India there are special circumstances which must be taken 
into consideration. In the first place the organization of divisions 
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is different; there are only about 36 guns available as against 72 in 
a British division. In the second place our most probable enemies 
will not be organized on exactly the lines of a European power. 
But the principles will be the same. Take a division which includes 
a brigade of 18-pr. guns, two mountain batteries and a heavy battery. 
Probably one mountain battery would be with the advanced guard, and 
at least one 18-pr, battery near the head of the main body on the march. 
Or an alterative which suggests itself as worth careful consideration 
is to detach a section from each battery of the 18-pr. brigade instead 
of one battery. These three sections would be the first reserve called 
on to support the protective troops, and still a complete brigade of 
three four-gun batteries would be available for the main action. 
Probably when the plan of operation is worked out, these batteries 
would rejoin and absorb their own detached sections, or later the 
detached sections having fulfilled their first réle would rejoin their 
batteries. The heavy battery and second mountain battery would 
be used for special purposes for which their equipment. particularly 
fits them. 

These subsidiary problems require the clearest consideration by 
all infantry brigadiers in India. They are essentially the executive 
staff of an army in the field, the divisional statis directing the whole, 
in accordance with the plan of operations devised by the army 
staff, And as the infantry want the artillery to act, so must the 
artillery act. Infantry must advance and guns must help them to 
do so. It is absolutely necessary for artillery officers to understand 
infantry tactics, and for infantry officers, especially brigadiers and 
battalion commanders, to know what guns can and cannot do. 
They should feel perfect confidence that every gunner knows his 
jeb is to help the infantry, but at the same time they should 
appreciate the difficulties which constantly limit the gunner’s power 
of so helping, namely, loss of mobility, and ammunition supply. 
Infantry, too, of all ranks should remember that sometimes they 
must help guns to get into suitable positions to support their own 
(the infantry’s) subsequent advance, that there is such a thing as 
infantry co-operating with guns, as well as the normal state of affairs 
when the guns heip infantry, 

The gradual employment of guns in an action, whereby a 
reserve is kept in hand as long as possible, must in this country 
depend more on the great capacity of the individual gun, for 
their number is in a modern sense still small, and probably will 
never exceed 48 per division. Therefore personnel must be both 
highly trained, and in proportion to the number of guns more 
numerous, and ammunition supply if possible must be more carefully 
studied in India than at Home. With actual columns in being 
this last problem should be well understood. 
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REGIMENTAL EFFICIENCY. 
By Ligvut.-Cot. W. C. Watton, 104TH RIFLEs. 


How often may be heard such opinions as the following, ex- 
pressed in various ways :— 

“The utility of peace mancuvres is vitiated by the sense of 
unreality caused by the absence of bullets,” or “ What is the use of 
teaching our soldiers to shoot straight when they forget all they 
have been taught as soon as the enemy’s bullets are flying ; indiffer- 
ent shots can plaster a hillside with bullets as efficiently as can 
marksmen.” 

The writer cannot subscribe to such opinions. There will 
doubtless be occasions when, in moments of excitement or careless- 
ness, good soldiers will omit to put into practice what they have 
been taught during peace training, just as good golfers will at times 
“press,” “slice,” or “ pull” and even omit to “ keep their ’ee on the 
ba’,” though they know well that such mistakes lead to trouble. 
Nevertheless we also know that men who have been trained to 
pick up their cartridge cases after firing in peace manceuvres often 
maintain that habit in war, though they know that it is unnecessary 
in the latter case. Great is the force of habit, and the officer, who 
has trained his men with intelligence so as to habituate them to act 
soundly under peace conditions, feels a just confidence in leading 
those men into action, the successful result of which is the highest 
reward that any officer can ever hope to gain. 

But this reward can hardly be anticipated by one who has 
omitted to give due consideration to, and instruction in, all the 
many branches of training which must go to produce reliable 
soldiers. An officer who has devoted himself disproportionately to rifle 
shooting will have small grounds for satisfaction on service should 
he discover that although his men can shoot very straight when they 
have an enemy to shoot at, they cannot, for instance, get to the fire 
position in good time owing to want of powers of physical endurance, 
or have no desire to close with the enemy owing to want of confi- 
dence in their bayonet. They may even be stopped by an obstacle 
they ought to be able to surmount, or be slow in obedience of orders 
owing to want of drill. Perhaps they may be unable to judge 
distance, or cannot entrench rapidly. What will be his feelings 
when he cannot obtain information, or pass orders, owing to deficient 
signalling practice and scouting ; or when he finds his patrols cap- 
tured or shot, his advanced guard blundering into disaster, or his 
outposts rushed ? 

It will hardly be denied that ignorance of any one of the 
matters mentioned above may stultify a knowledge of all the others, 
and most officers of experience will probably admit that it is extremely 
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difficult to select any one branch of training with a certainty that 
that is the most important, and may be practised at the expense of 
the rest. There is, however, one branch of training which has been 
selected for:reward, and only one. 

We are not told that this selection was made because that 
branch is of greater importance than any other. Such an inference 
seems a logical one; but it also seems possible that the absence of 
any practical proposal for instituting a system of reward for general 
proficiency, as against proficiency in musketry alone, may account 
for the selection of this one branch. 

This article is written in the hope that it is only the absence 
of such a proposal that stands in the way of its adoption, and in the 
belief that such a proposal is not only possible but desirable, 

Many useful suggestions can be made by regimental officers, 
and if this article gives rise to an expression of their views, it will 
not have been written in vain. 

One axiom must, of course, be observed in all discussions of 
this nature, namely, that no further expenditure must be proposed. 
The reward for general proficiency must not be in excess of, or other 
than, the sum now allotted for musketry prizes. The idea that the 
money might be found regimentally will not be discussed here. 

Nor is it proposed that there should be any interference with 
the prizes allotted for inter-regimental competitions, such as those 
given at divisional assaults-at-arms and rifle meetings. These inter- 
regimental contests have their own uses, but the results obtained 
from them are quite different in character from those obtained from 
regimental competitions. The latter should tend to produce all- 
round proficiency in the regiment, whereas the former give rise to 
the extra proficiency of a few men in each regiment, resulting in 
the exhibition of a high standard and the setting of a high ideal. 

The proposition is that the prizes for the annual musketry 
course should be set free for distribution for the promotion of general 
efficiency. 

The annual musketry course should be carried out as usual. 
Only after experiment can it be proved that the musketry would 
suffer from this arrangement. Having thus cleared the ground, let 
us proceed to discuss the details of a prize scheme best calculated to 
produce regimental efficiency. 

It would be difficult to contrivea scheme in which prizes can 
be given for individual merit, moreover the efficiency of the whole 
rather than of a few individuals is the object in view. Therefore 
it is proposed that a company, or betier still,a double company 
should be the prize unit. ‘ 

Thus we arrive at a championship double company scheme. 
Each man in the winning unit should receive a proportion of the 
prize money. 

Such a competition has the additional advantage of inducing 
every man to“ play the game” for the honour of the unit to which 
he belongs, and is a fine incentive toall ranks to do their best 
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in all branches of training. Exceptions can be made in the case 
of men who have spent thcir time in hospital owing to preventible 
disease, or in prison owing to misconduct, and so on. 

There will certainly not be time for every man to take part 
in each competition, but this difficulty can be overcome by a nice 
mixture of selection and drawing lots. By this means every man 
will receive some training in most subjects, though he may not 
actually take part in the competition. The best time to hold the 
competitions will be during the drill season, when everyone is 
present, particularly towards the end of the drill season. 

In the case of detachments there may be a difficulty, but this 
should not be insuperable, and schemes can be modified accordingly 
so long as the main object is kept in view. 

The following is a detailed scheme for double company 
championship which has been practised with slight alterations for 
two years and found to work well, though it is doubtless capable 
of improvement. 

The winning double company in each event is marked 1; the 
second 2; the third 3; and the fourth 4. The double company 
with the lowest total wins the championship. 

The judging committee is formed of the C.O., the adjutant, 
and the quartermaster, since they are not spccially interested in 
any particular double company. This does not preclude other 
officers from being called in to assist where necessary, as for instance 
in laying out courses, or in judging bayonet combats. 

One last word before introducing a list of events showing how 
teams may be chosen to meet the object in view :— 

Let those officers who consider themselves overworked read 
no more: this proposal will not agree with them. On the other 
hand, let all who think that there are at present too many British 
officers in Indian ‘regiments consider this scheme well: there 
is work here to keep all the British officers fully employed. 
This appeal is not to those who feel “all of a tremble” when 
confronted by the prospect of hard work. But those who honestly 
believe that there is not work to keep fifteen officers fully employed 
man Indian regiment during the drill season may be glad of the 
Suggestions made here. A sphere of action for all is indicated, 
which need in no way interfere with the initiative of Indian officers. 

To begin with, a few “ general rules” will be found necessary, 
as, for instance, that lance-naiks will count as privates for purposes 
ofthe championship competitions. Also that, after a competition 
has begun no unauthorised communication may be held by any team 
withany one. The suggested list of events is as follows :— 

1. Tug of war.--Ten of any Indian rank per double company. 

2. Bayonet fighting —Teams of 20 men to be selected as 
follows:—15 men to be sclected by the D. C. Cs. from one half 
Company in each double company; these half companies to be 
drawn by lot a few days before the event. The N.-C.O. and 
Temaining 5 men to be selected by the D. C. C. from the D. C. 
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3. Gymnastics.—Teams of 40 men to be selected by D. C. C. 
from a company drawn by lot a few days beforehand. Ten men to 
be allotted by him to each of the following exercises :-— 

(i) Three practises on gymnasium apparatus. 
(ii) Physical training without arms. 

(iii) Physical training with arms, 

(iv) Obstacle course. 

4. Wrestling.—Teams of 5 men per D.C. to be selected as 
follows :— 3 men to be selected by D.C. C. from a section which 
will be drawn by lot a few days beforehand, and two men to be 
selected by the D. C. C. from remainder of D. C. 

5. Cross Country Race.—Teams of 40 men per D.C. to be 
selected by D. C. C. 

6. Hockey.—Double company teams which may include 1 
British officer in each. 

7. Escalading.—Three teams per D.-C. of 1 N.-C. and 6 men 
each, selected respectively from three sections drawn a few days 
beforehand. 

8. Drill.—One company per D.C. to be drawn by lot a few 
days before and parade as strong as possible, to carry out— 

(i) Company Drill—under company commanders. 
(ii) Firing Exercises Sections will be selected by lot from 
} the above company to perform 
these under their section com- 
manders. 

9. Judging distance.—Sections chosen by lot to undergo 
tests in laying rifles and fixing sights on objects indicated; section 
commanders’ indication of target, and judgment of distance; 
accuracy shown by men in understanding and acting on section 
commanders’ orders. 

10. Shooting.—A match on the terms of the C.-in-C.’s compe- 
tition. 

11. Maxim gun.—Double company teams of 1 gun section each. 

12. Scouting.—Teams of 1 N.-C. O. and 8 men per D. C. 

13. Tent pitching, striking and loading.—One team per D.C. 
of 1 N.-C. O. and 8 men to be selected from a section drawn by lot 
a few days beforehand, also 1 mule attendant. 

14, Entrenching.—Problem set to each D. C. and marked by 
C. O. Tools and materials available to be equally distributed, and a 
time limit fixed. The work should be judged on proportion of men 
available in each D. C. 

15. Signalling competition.—Teams of 6 N.-C. O’s, or men per 
D. C. for flag signalling and separate teams of 8 men per D.C. for 
semaphore. 

There are doubtless other competitions which can be thought of, 
for instance, outpost work can usefully be taken in conjunction with 
entrenching, or there may be a marching competition, or a field 
firing problem may be included, and so on. Much depends on the 
situation and circumstances of the corps concerned, 


(iii) Rifle Exercises 
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Commanding officers are personally responsible, under the 
direction and supervision of brigadiers, for the efficiency of the units 
entrusted to their charge, and may be trusted to decide how the 
programme may be varied, and how the prize money can best be 
distributed. 

To sum up. It is urged that musketry is not always the subject 
that requires most encouragement in a regiment, and that by setting 
free the musketry prizes for allotment as required, all-round efficiency 
will be promoted. The interest and keenness of the men is aroused 
by new competitions; and competitions, as suggested, increase 
esprit de corps, improve tone, and teach our men to “ play the 

ame.” 

5 Experience has proved the success and popularity of a cham- 
pionship scheme run on the lines suggested, and although in the 
experiment referred to the prize money was provided in excess and 
not in liew of “ musketry prizes,” it is thought that this latter fact 
cannot lessen the force of the deduction that a prize for all-round 
proficiency would give better results than the present system of 
individual prizes for musketry proficiency alone. 
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NOTES ON THE CONDUCT OF NIGHT OPERATIONS. 
By Mayor E. P. Seroco.p, p.s.c. Kina’s Roya RiFLes. 


The following notes have been put down from memory of 
experiences of night work with infantry :— 

In Field Service Regulations, Part II, Ch. IX, night operations 
are classified as night marches, night advances, and night attacks. 
All these are operations involving movement. The only references to 
night operations when halted are in Ch. IX, sec. 140, on defence, 
and in Ch. V, secs. 88 and 89 on patrols. 

I propose to deal with operations involving movement first, 
and will take them in the order in which they nominally occur, viz., 
the march, the advance, the attack. Before any of these can be 
undertaken, however, a careful reconnaissance of the route to be 
followed and of the ground to be crossed must be made. 

The Japanese, from whose work in Manchuria in 1904-05 we 
can get the latest experiences on active service of this subject, went 
far beyond any contemporary European standard in reconnaissance 
and in night movements. ll officers, especially those of infantry in 
the foremost lines during an action, were expected to study all the 
ground that they could see between them and the enemy, with a view 
to subsequent night movements conducted with the object of gaining 
some material advantage before continuing the action next day. 

This duty was so efficiently performed that in the numerous 
night advances and night attacks which they made, the Japanese 
relied almost entirely on the knowledge of the ground acquired 
during the fighting of the previous day or two, and seldom used a 
compass to guide their movements. 

Reconnaissance of a route for a night march does not offer any 
special difficulties; but reconnaissance of ground for a night advance 
or anight attack must generally be carried out by several observers 
from different points of view. Features of the ground which require 
a close examination but which are under the close fire of the enemy 
must be reconnoitred by selected individuals creeping forward. 

In these cases, as in all other reconnaissances under the eyes of 
the enemy, if reconnoitring officers are seen and their business 
suspected by the enemy, he may take steps to meet the subsequent 
movement and turn it to his own advantage. Reconnaissances must 
therefore be made as unobtrusively ag possible. 

For a night march, even if the route to be followed is nota 
well defined road or track, it is not generally necessary to use a 
compass bearing, nor to march by stars. Such methods entail slow 
movement. The route may be marked by pieces of paper anchored 
under stones, or stuck on branches or bushes; or small heaps of 
brushwood or stones may be made. ‘These must be made under 
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the direction of the officer who is going to guide the column, who 
must make himself well acquainted with the route by day in order 
to avoid any chance of a mistake at night. 

If a telephone is to be laid to connect the column with troops 
in rear during the march, the wire may be laid early in the evening 
and will serve to guide the column during the night. 

The places where the route crosses streams, ravines, or other 
obstacles must be made as easy as possible by working parties 
during the previous day. Ifa difficult crossing, such as stepping- 
stones, or a ravine with step sides, is not made easy, the men will 
cross in ones and twos and a lot of distance and time will be lost. 
At such places several crossing places should be made if possible, 
and at least one officer must be posted at each place to show the 
troops the crossing, and, when all have crossed, to report the fact 
to the commander of the column. The head of the column must 
be halted on the farther side at sufficient distance for the column to 
reform. 

Men are very apt to break into a run after crossing a difficult 
place. This does not decrease the delay, and the officer at the 
crossing should tell every company officer as he passes to follow the 
troops in front quietly until he reaches the main portion of the 
column. The first troops to cross may be used as connecting files 
to mark the route between the crossing place or places and the head 
of the column. The spot where the head of the column is to halt 
should be selected and marked beforehand. During a night march 
silence is not all important but it should be insisted on for the sake 
of discipline. Good march discipline is essential at night, as much 
for the comfort of the troops as for the satisfactory execution of 
the march. The rattling of mess-tins, rifle slings, and tools, can 
be stopped by wrapping bits of paper, rag, or wisps of grass round 
the offending article. This must of course be done before starting 
on the march. Halts need not be very frequent, but they should 
be from five to ten minutes in duration, and everybody must at 
once sit or lie down in the ranks ; lying down is best. At the head 
and tail of each company a N.-C. O. or responsible man must be 

osted, who will keep awake during the halt, and see that all men 
‘all in and move when the march is resumed. A staff officer must 
go to the tail of each brigade, or to the tail of the column if it is not 
too long, to see that no part of it is left behind. 

The object of a night advance is to cross ground which the 
enemy may be watching, to deliver a surprise attack at dawn or 
soon after, having avoided the enemy’s scouts and patrols, or having 
captured or killed those met with. 

Having reached the position of assembly, a preparatory forma- 
tion is adopted. In Field Service Regulations, Part I, sec. 137 
(3), three conditions are given which govern the formation to be 
adopted :— 

(i) It must bring the force under the direct control of the 
commander ; 
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(ii) It must facilitate a rapid deployment for attack ; and 

(iii) It must be an easy one to lead across country. 

To these I should add that it must be compact, so as to reduce 
the chance of meeting hostile scouts or patrols. 

Many formations have been suggested and tried, and the most 
satisfactory ones are variations of columns moving to a flank in 
fours or file. The size of the columns selected depends on the 
strength of the force and the strength of the companies, for a strong 
company in column of fours takes appreciably longer to form line 
on its leader than it would if it were marching in two half companies 
or four sections. The intervals for deployment between the heads 
of strong companies are rather wide, and increase the difficulty of 
maintaining correct intervals in the dark, besides affording a chance 
for flank companies to become detached and lost. On the other hand 
the fewer the columns the more easily the men march. On easy 
ground, when the night is not very dark, large columns and wide 
intervals may be satisfactory, while on rough going and on a dark 
night or in bad weather small columns with small intervals will 
probably prove a more suitable formation. On broken ground small 
columns can get along with less delay than large ones. 

A line is an unsatisfactory formation for movement. It is 
difficult to keep straight, and is liable to be broken. It always 
requires extra precautions to ensure that parts broken off do not get 
lost. Even on quite easy grounds the flanks of a line very easily 
lose their place. Sometimes they swing round like horns, and get 
across the front of the remainder ; and sometimes they hang back, 
eventually dropping off and getting lost. Either of these causes 
delay and may prove fatal to the success of the advance. A line 
formation should therefore only be used for a very short distance. 

A brigade is probably the Jargest force that can be used in a 
night advance. If a larger force is employed it would probably 
move in two or more bodies unless the conditions were exceptionally 
favourable. As the assault will be delivered in line, either in two 
ranks on in single rank, the front on which the first line is drawn up 
at the position of assembly must be that which it will occupy in 
line when deployed for the assault. The distribution of the brigade 
in two or more lines depends on the circumstances of each case, but 
probably two to two and a half battalions is the most that would 
be allotted to the first line. Such a force would occupy in line 
(twe ranks) from 650 to 850 yards. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that there are two 
battalions, each of eight companies, in the first line, and that they 
will occupy when deployed 650 yards. If these 16 companies 
march in fours at deploying interval there will be 15 intervals of 38 
yards each between them, If they move in half companies in fours 
at deploying interval, there will be 31 intervals of about 16 yards 
each. If they move in sections in fours there wiil be 63 intervals 
of about 6 yards each. If the companies march in pairs, ie, in 
column of fours side by side, there will be only 7 intervals, but each 
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interval will be nearly 84 yards. If each company moves in company 
column there will be 15 intervals of nearly 33 yards each. 

These figures form a guide to the formation to be adopted, for 
the greater the interval the more difficult it becomes to keep it 
accurately throughout the advance to the position of deployment. 

Whatever the interval, by far the most satisfactory way to keep 
it is by filling it with connecting files who know how far apart they 
must keep in order to maintain the correct deploying interval. 

The guide who leads the advance from the position of assembly 
will use a compass bearing, or stars, or a combination of both, to 
maintain a true direction, or he may rely on an intimate knowledge 
of the ground previously obtained. A column of direction, which 
will follow the guide, must be detailed. A central column is most 
convenient for this purpose. 

With troops on a wide front, as they will be, the advance must, 
be on atrueline. Any change of direction, whether intended or 
otherwise, will cause confusion, unless previous arrangements have 
been made to meet it. 

It is essential that the troops shall be aligned at the position 
of assembly on a front at right angles to the line of advance. If 
this is not done confusion will arise from the commencement of the 
movement, as the troops will be marching diagonally and will crowd 
on to or diverge from the column of direction. 

Tt is easy to align the troops on the correct alignment before 
starting by using a compass set to the bearing of the direction of the 
advance plus or minus 90°. An officer with a compass thus set moves 
along the alignment, but about 5 yards away from the troops, to 
prevent his compass being affected by the rifles, accompanied by 
an officer of the battalion who orders each column to dress as may 
be required. It is easy to dress up but difficult to dress back in the 
dark. The compass used for this purpose may come in useful during 
the advance if the columns get out of their dressing or become 
otherwise disordered. Its bearing should therefore not be altered. 

A procedure similar to the above should be adopted if there is 
a change of direction in the advance. The true bearing of the line 
of advance should be made generally known, and all officers should 
set their compasses before starting. This may save disaster if any 
part of the force gets detached. 

The guide, whether he uses a compass, stars, or local knowledge, 
will probably move at an uneven pace, and will frequently stop to 
verify his position. As frequent changes of pace and_ short checks 
tend to produce confusion among the troops, it is undesirable that 
they should be compelled to move when tlie guide moves and to 
stop when he stops. A buffer of connecting files between the guide 
and the head of the column of direction obviates this. A number 
of men, varying from 3 or 4 on a clear night to 9 or 10 on 
adark night, are placed in file at the head of the column of 
enon Each of them has a towel or large white handkerchief on 
his back. 
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The leading man, whose rifle must be carried by No. 2 as it 
might upset the guide’s compass, follows the guide closely. When 
the white cloth on his back is still visible but getting faint, the 
next man follows, and so on, until all the filesare moving. They 
must be cautioned not to close on the file in front unless he halts. 

When all the files are strung out, the troops must move when 
the guide halts, the files close up to him before they halt, and if 
the troops come up to the last file and find him halted, they must 
of course halt too. When the guide moves on again, the files must 
string out behind him as before, and the troops move when the last 
file has moved. In practice, if sufficient files are used, the guide 
will seldom be caught up by the troops, and they will thus be saved 
from the short checks which are so annoying to the men in the 
ranks. 

The guide should have no other duty beyond leading the force. 
The task will require all his attention. He should be accompanied 
by an officer who can see that the files do their work properly, check 
the rate of marching, and attend to similar matters. By previous 
arrangement the guide should halt after every 150 to 200 yards 
and let the troops come up to him. A halt should also be made 
after crossing any bad ground, to see that the formation is preserved. 
These halts will give the commander of the force an opportunity to 
ascertain through his orderly officers that each unit is in its proper 
place—vide Field Service Regulations, Part I, secs. 182 (6) and 138 


(4). ie nee ; 

Communication from front to rear wherever it is required 
should be maintained by connecting files. These men should have 
white towels or handkerchiefs on their backs and must be ordered to 
keep their respective distances carefully, both when moving and 
when halted. 

Luminous paint and discs, etc. are not usually available on 
active service, and ought therefore not to be used at peace training. 

A certain amount of elasticity in movement must always be 
allowed for, but it must be stopped short of dislocating the formation. 
It must be accepted that the heads of the columns will not be in a 
straight line when moving, for the columns furthest from the column 
of direction will naturally not get the signal to move until a little 
after the directing column. ‘This can be reduced to a minimum by 
making the directing column stand up as a signal to all to get 
ready to advance, and allowing a short interval to elapse before giving 
the directing column the signal to move. Whatever little incorrect- 
ness there may be when moving will generally remedy itself at each 
halt, especially after the troops have had a little practice. 

The commander of the force must remain always at the head 
of the column of direction, and commanders of battalions and com- 
panies must move on the inner flanks of their respective units. 

All connecting files must inform the nearest officer at once if 
any part of the force loses touch. If such an accident is discovered 
at once, it can often be put rigit, for troops moving always make a 
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little noise with their fect, even on turf, or if they are up wind their 
scent is often noticeable. But neither of these clues will help if the 
two parts have had time to get well separated. Unless the part 
detached is found soon it is not worth while sending many people to 
look for it, as they will probably lose themselves in their attempts. 

The position of the second line with relation to the first line 
must depend on the nature of the attack which the enemy is 
expected to make, should the force be discovered before it has gut 
near enough to deliver its assault. 

It must not be forgotten that the enemy may get warning of 
the night advance, and may either await its approach, or may send 
a force out to ambush it. In the latter case an attack on the flank 
or rear of the force would offer the best chance of a decisive success 
with the minimum of loss: and the attack might be made by fire 
or with the bayonet. 

Firing at night 


an of course only be at close range, and, if the 
second line follows straight behind the first one at any distance less 
than about 400 yards, it will get the benefit of a good deal of the 
fire directed at the first line, which it can do nothing to assist. 

Again if the enemy makes an attack with the bayonet the first 
line, in tworanks, ought to be able to repulse it; and if it cannot 
the second line would be unable to do much, if straight behind the 
first line, on account of friends and foes being in a meélée in front of 
them. Ifattacked in rear, the same conditions are found, as the 
first and second lines would no doubt be turned about. If attacked 
in flank, the Hank columns on the exposed flank would be first 
halted and turned to face the attack, others being moved up in line 
with them as circumstances admitted. 

I think that the second line should be in echelon in rear of 
one flank, or of both flanks if it is strong enough to be divided into 
two parts, unless one flank is secure from other reasons. ‘Thus placed 
from 50 to 150 yards in rear, according to the intensity of the dark- 
ness, it should be able to act with some freedom against any attack 
on the front line, and if attacked itself, the first line can equally 
well come to its help. 

Communication between the first and second lines must be 
kept by connecting files. A commander of the second line, or of 
each part of it, if it is divided, must be detailed, and one or two 
orderly ofticers for it should be with the commander of the force. 

If picks and shovels are required by the force, they must be 
carried by the inner companies of the second line, because (1) the 
men carrying them are unprepared for immediate action, as they 
must either sling their rifles, or must carry the rifle in one hand and 
the tool in the other ; and (2) if any entrenching has to be done the 
first line will probably be in the best position to cover the working 
party, and the work should then be done by the second line, which 
can easily be moved to the site of the trenches. It is not easy to 
uy out the converse, t.r., to move the second line up to cover the 
irst. 
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In the absence of a general reserve, vide Field Service Regula- 
tions, Part I, sec. 137 (7), I am of opinion that the réle of the third line 
should be that given to the general reserve, in Infantry Training, 
sec. 129, viz., to complete an attack, to confirm a success, or to meet 
an unforeseen emergency. Since any action taken in the first two 
cases will almost certainly only be taken after daybreak, while the 
third may occur either by day or night, and since it would not be 
compatible with its réle to tie the third line to the rest of the force, 
I am in favour of its being a separate formation under its own 
commander. It must be handled with much judgment, for it must 
be near enough to the first and second lines to give them help, but it 
must be far enough away to avoid being involved with disor- 
ganized troops in an unforeseen emergency. It must be connected 
with the commander of the force, by telephone for choice; it must 
have its own guide, and both commander and guide should have 
reconnoitred the ground on the previous day. 

The third line should carry picks and shovels, for it may be 
called upon to entrench either on the enemy’s position when cap- 
tured, in addition perhaps to the troops of the second line, or to 
prepare a position in case of a reverse, or to cover a withdrawal. 

If a general reserve has been detailed it may be advisable to 
have only two lines, both of which will be employed in the assault. 
Any advantage conferred by having a third line which is not going 
to take part in the assault is in my opinion outweighed by the 
increased power given to the first and second lines by the additional 
men. 

But circumstances alter cases, and the great thing is to dispose 
the troops to the best advantange to secure success. 

As regards protection during movement there are three ways in 
which the protective troops can be employed to cover a movement. 

(1) The enemy’s force may be closely watched by scouts so 
that not even a patrol can come out without being 
noticed and reported, vide Field Service Regulations, 
Part I, sec. 75 (5). This is a development of the 
course suggested in Field Service Regulations, Part I, 
sec. 187 (3). 

(2) Scouts can be employed near their own force to ward off 
the inquisitive patrols of the enemy—Field Service 
Regulations, Part I, 137 (4). 

(3) To move the force in as compact a formation as possible, 
using a few scouts in front of it and a small patrol a 
short distance away on either flank. The enemy’s 
scouts and patrols are less likely to mcet a force on a 
narrow front than on a broad one. 

The advantages of the first method are :— 

(«) The sense of security produced by the knowledge that the 
enemy is surrounded bya net, and that any escape 
through its meshes will be reported at once. 
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(b) The ease and pace of the movement will be increased, for 
there will be few delays while reconnaissance is being 
made to secure the passage of the force. 

(c) With the force there need be comparatively few men out- 
side the formation. Consequently there isa reduced 
risk of a man losing himself and walking into the 
enemy’s lines, thereby arousing suspicions; and also 
the force can act with freedom if attacked. 

(d) If an enemy’s patrol comes in the direction of the force it 
can be shadowed by some of the observing scouts, and 
when it has got some way from its own lines, it can be 
killed or captured. 

Its disadvantages are :-- 

(a) In open country it takes a great number of men to make 
an efficient net round the enemy. Unless the net is 
efficient the men would be better employed close to 
their own force. 

(6) The chance of an enemy’s patrol finding them and raising 
an alarm, which would discount the probability of the 
attack being a surprise. 

The advantage of the second method is that the chance of the 
force being thrown into confusion by a sudden attack is small. But 
with well trained and well disciplined troops there should never be 
much chance of their becoming disorganized by such an attack. 

Its disadvantages are :— 

(a) The encircling net, if broken, is useless, and it is liable to 
be broken by (i) the scouts losing touch on a dark 
night, in bad weather, or (ii) when moving over rough 
ground or among trees. 

(b) An enemy’s patrol may locate the line of scouts and get 
away with its information without being noticed. 

(c) The chance of being located by an enemy’s patrol is 
increased, because the circle of scouts must be some 
way out from its force, and consequently there is a 
bigger object to locate. 

(d) In case of an attack during the movement the scouts 
would be unable to offer any scrious resistance, and 
would mask the front of their own force. 

(e) Unless they move in threes, or pairs at least, the instruc- 
tions contained in Field Service Regulations, Part I, 
sec. 188 (5), regarding the capture of hostile patrols 
and scouts would be impossible to carry out. 

The advantages of the third method are :— 

(a) The force has its front and flanks watched, but by so few 
men that there necd be no hesitation about closing 
with the enemy, or abont opening fire if such an 
extreme course were necessary. 

(b) If a hostile scout or patrol, having escaped the vigilance 
of the scouts in front or the patrols on the flanks, 
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approaches the force, he may be captured by them 
when he tries to pass by them on his return. 

(c) The flank patrols are so small that, if an enemy’s scout 
locates them but does not locate the main body, their 
suspicions will not be aroused. 

Its disadvantage is that the scouts and patrols are not closely 
connected with the main body, and may go astray or get captured 
without the force knowing it. 

I am of opinion that a combination of the first and third 
methods affords the best security for a force moving at night within 
reach of the enemy’s patrols. 

Under this heading of night work when halted come night 
outposts and defensive measures at night. 

Outpost duty at night is undertaken most disadvantageously 
when the outpost troops only reach their ground at dusk and are 
unable to get acquainted with it before darkness sets in. 

The two duties of outposts are reconnaissance and resistance, 
and at night unless the reconnaissance is efficiently carried out, the 
resistance will be small, for an attack on a piquet at night is a 
matter of a few moments only; and if the piquet is unprepared it 
will be overwhelmed almost at once. But if it is ready and on the 
look out for an attack, it may quite possibly hold off superior 
numbers, at least until support arrives. The reconnaissance then 
must be carefully conducted and the piquets must make prepara- 
tions for resistance and to guard against sudden attack. 

For effective reconnaissance I am in favour of a ring of scouts 
as close to the hostile force as possible, and watching particularly 
the likely routes by which a force might move out. Combined with 
this, the stationary force should be surrounded by a ring of standing 
patrols, who watch all the lines of approach, and who can com- 
municate readily with the piquets behind them. 

Telephones should not be used in front of the line of piquets, as 
they may easily give a hostile patrol or scout a clue to the position 
of the piquets. 

It is a maxim in night work that the less moving about by 

patrols and scouts the better. The moral effect of feeling that one 
1s being watched by a ring of silent hostile observers is very great, 
and is easily established if men are trained and understand their 
job. 
? Shots are now and then exchanged at night by scouts on pat- 
rols. This can seldom be justified. Should the enemy move out in 
any force, the observers must send a warning back to their outpost 
line, and must shadow the enemy’s force, reporting its movements 
if possible. 

Respecting the defensive part of the outpost system, I have 
tried wire entanglements, trip wires with tins containing pebbles, or 
with spring guns and flares. 

The object of obstacles is to reduce the front on which the 
enemy can approach, and, more especially at night, to block the 
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routes by which a hostile force might move to the assault. Small 
parties can go alinost anywhere at night, but no force of such a size 
as wonld be used to make a serious attack can afford to risk losing 
its formation, and it will, therefore, use easy ground which is free 
from natural obstacles, at any rate after leaving the position of 
assembly. 

The disadvantage of all arrangements with single wires is that 
any one with a pair of wire-cutters can make them useless. 

A wire entanglement is generally effective, provided that there 
are plenty of wires close to the ground to prevent men crawling 
underneath, A coil of wire pulled out loosely, and secured on the 
ground so that the kinks can tighten when pulled by a man getting 
caught in them, is useful. It should be placed just inside the outer 
edge of a wire entanglement. 

Spring guns and rattling tins can be set off by a stray animal, 
which is a disadvantage. 

Flares may be usefully employed by standing patrols at defiles 
which the enemy is likely to cross during a night movement. They 
should not be lighted until the enemy has passed, becanse a party is 
less likely to be sent after the patrol from the rear than from the 
front, and the patrol has a good chance of escaping. 

Flares can be made with carbide, and a bit of fuse to light them 
by ; but an excellent Hare, for peace training at any rate, is that in 
common use by game-keepers. It is ignited by merely hitting the 
end of the flare with some force against a stone, or the ground, or 
even one’s boot. It gives a very bright light and burns for about a 
minute. Patrols must be given careful instructions when to use 
them. For example, a party of the enemy consisting of from 6 to 
20 men might be signalled by one flare. A party of trom 20 to 100 
might be worth two flares, and any force over 100 three flares. 
These flares should be lighted in succession, the men counting 50 
between each flare, so that the signal may not be misread. It is 
very disconcerting for a force approaching its enemy’s position to be 
confronted by a row of bonfires. These can be casily arranged if 
goose heather, bracken, straw, or grass, dry enough to burn, can be 
got. They must be far enough in front of the line of resistance not 
to light it up and give an advantage to the attackers, They can be 
lighted by the protective standing patrols just before they fall back 
before the enemy’s advancing force. They must not be put in 
position by daylight as the enemy would be sure to notice them and 
avoid them, 

In conclusion, night work affords opportunities for using small 
forces with boldness, almost amounting to impudence, and ingenuity ; 
and troops who are accustomed to night work and are well disciplined 
will always have an advantage. 

Success at night increases moral among the troops who gain it 
even more than success by day. 
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Subject: Manceuvres as an imitation of war are frequently full 
of unrealities. To what extent can their likeness to war be 
reasonably increased ? 


Let us begin by gaining a clear understanding of the subject of 
this essay. A statement is made “ Munvuvres ax un imitation of 
war are frequently full of unrealities” and a remedy is called for 
“To what extent can their likeness be reasonably increased 7” To 
the statement, there remains but little to add. It is unfortunately 
only too true. There is no need of a cloud of witnesses to testify. 
Year after year, our manauvres are full of unrealities and teem with 
impossible situations, ‘Their name is “legion.” These are some 
of the devils we are called upon to exorcise :—undue and unnecessary 
exposure under fire; disregard of service conditions; elasticity of 
imagination, and the lack of it; manu-uvre cunning ; and last but not 
least, that archficnd “ financial consideration.” 

On manwuvres we are all fearless and brave. We have 
read that “a firm determination in all ranks to conquer is the chief 
factor of success” and, again, that “success in war depends more on 
moral than on physical courage ;” so we shut up our glasses with a 
snap and make straight for the enemy's position, forgetful of the 
cantion that even the highest moral qualities may not avail without 
careful preparation and skilful direction. It is an umpire who 
reminds us, and we smart under his decision. We imagine a 
conspiracy to be afvot to break our military spirit and repress our 
moral qualities. By the umpire’s decision we are given ample time 
to ruminate on the injustice of it all, and the fires of our ambition 
and martial ardour appear to be quenched. But in reality they are 
only smouldering and ready to burst into flame again at the next 
opportunity. This behaviour gives usa clue which may develop 
into a partial solution of our problem: namely, that the reason why 
our manwuvres are nota truer image of war lics not only in the 
conduct of those mancuvres by our higher authorities and their 
stafls, but much nearer home also, i.¢., in ourselves, in the degree of 
interest taken in tactical situations by our regimental officers, and in 
their ability to further intelligently the object of all manwuvres, 
which may be styled the “dress rehearsal for war.” 

The fons et oriyo of a very large proportion of impossible 
situations is some tactical error due to the action of subordinate 
commanders, Other unrealities are caused by (4) flaws in’ the 
organization of our administrative ser , Which, in peace training, 
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are crippled by financial considerations ; and (b) strategical errors. 
These latter will be referred to later on, and in the meantime let us 
turn to the remedies which lie in the hands of our regimental officers 
and unit commanders, who, by their system of training, can do so 
much to eliminate those evils. 

Moral force is of vast importance. Many of the factors which 
create it cannot form part of training in peace, but others such as 
esprit de corps, pride of profession, power of endurance, etc., can be 
fostered and cultivated. The offensive spirit does not entail the 
hurling of troops against an enemy whenever found, without 
first obtaining information as to his numbers and dispositions. The 
axiom that time spent in reconnaissance is seldom wasted is as true 
in the case of a unit commander as it is for a commander-in-chief. 
Now, reconnaissance includes not only the obtaining of information 
but also its transmission, Here we have two pegs on which to hang 
the cloak of criticism. How often have we seen rash and foolhardy 
scouts examining a position and paying no heed to the enemy’s fire, 
but trusting to their horses to evade the capture they so richly 
deserve; and how often have we seen fearless signallers, emulating 
the hero of Chakdara, contemptuously oblivious of the fire concen- 
trated on them by an exasperated foe? These are instances where 
the regimental ofticer can assist the cause. 

These minor points of training have been brought to light in 
order to emphasise their importance in relation to tho subject under 
discussion, but the fact must never be lost sight of that these errors 
should be eliminated during the company or regimental training 
of units and that manwuvres are organized for the exercise of the 
higher commanders, their staffs, and administrative services, while 
the fighting troops put into practice those lessons which they should 
have already learnt. 

It would be well to mention here that unless field practices are 
efficiently and practically carried out, the soldier’s confidence in his 
rifle will be rudely shaken when confronted by service targets; and 
he must be thoroughly taught that scores in range practices 
bear no relation whatever to the results to be expected when firing 
under service conditions even in peace time, and that false standards 
of fire effect set up under artificial conditiuns lead to misconception 
as to the value of fire. 

In these days of modern firearms, the difficulty of obtaining 
information has admittedly increased and battles have become far 
more protracted than formerly. This fact is apt to be lost sight 
of on maneuvres, where it is as hard to carry out this impression 
realistically as it is to obtain information on active service. To 
enforce this, commanders should be called upon to submit to 
umpires all the information they have gleaned before they are 
allowed to act on it, and the umpires should decide whether they 
consider such action justified in the light of the information 
obtained. In the exercise of these powers, great care would have 
to be taken by umpires not to influence the commanders in any 
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way, nor to cramp their initiative, which is as invaluable a factor 
as the cultivation of military knowledge. The provision and selec- 
tion of umpires is a very important matter and enters largely into 
the scope of this essay. But of them, more anon. 

If we turn to the definition of manceuvres, we are told they 
consist of operations— 

(a) between opposing forces, or 
(b) against a skeleton force. 

A moment’s thought should convince us that a far greater 
similarity to war will exist in the case of (a) than in that of (b). 
So the latter should only very sparingly be employed. There is no 
doubt that when sufficient troops are not available, resort must be 
made to skeleton enemies, but their employment adds to the already 
too long list of unrealities, those joints in the armour of manceuvres, 
which can only be filled by carefully fitted strips of imagination. 
Sometimes the imagination supplied is too big and the joint is forced 
wider open, at other times it is too small and the crevice still remains 
unfilled. Moreover the same degree of interest is not maintained as 
in the case of a real enemy, and to get the best work out of troops 
there should be no lack of this valuable commodity. For the same 
reason, all orders and instructions should be clear and concise, for 
nothing more effectually detracts from the ardour of troops, nor more 
speedily diminishes their interest, than counter-orders and confusion. 

"It has been suggested above that the advisability of committing 
a force toa realistic action should be judged by the umpire on the 
value of the information brought in to the commander and on any 
other information which he himself may possess. These powers, and 
indeed the existing duties of umpires too, involve great respon- 
sibilities, a fact which should carry great weight when the question 
of their selection is being considered. It is a point which is 
generally recognised, but one which admits of even more careful 
consideration. It is also a problem, the solution of which would go 
far to remove many of the causes of unreal situations. In order to 
carry out, to the greatest advantage, the powers with which this staff 
is invested, its members should consist either of officers of ripe 
experience, or of officers who by virtue of some special training are 
eminently suited to wield the authority conferred on them. Asa 
general rule, a typical umpire staff, like all Gaul, divisa est in 
partes tres and may be said to consist of (a) those who are born 
great, (b) those who achieve greatness, and (c) those who have great- 
ness thrust upon them. It is the latter class which we should strive 
to eliminate. A bad or unwilling umpire is a useless bargain. Class 
(b) are those who qualify themselves for the task by the intelligent 
study of our profession, and includes holders of Staff College certi- 
ficates who may be doing duty with their regiments, as required by 
regulations, between two tours of staff duty. Why should not their 
services be utilised ? It may be argued that regulations require 
them to return to their units in order that they should not lose 
touch with regimental duties, but will they be doing so if they are 
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attached for manceuvres to other regiments of theirown arm? Their 
military education is too valuable to be lightly everlooked when the 
period at stake seldom exceeds a fortnight. The vacancy they would 
thus create in their corps would allow a more junior officer to undertake 
the. responsibility of a higher command. Class (a) includes another 
valuable type of senior officer who like the King can do no wrong. 
They enjoy the respect, and their decisions command the confidence, 
of all. They may be Fortune’s favourites, but their experience has 
given them the soundest of tactical ideas and a quick perception to 
appreciate a situation correctly. These are the umpires who are born 
not made. 

The duties and rules for umpires are so admirably and clearly 
set forth in our Training and Mancenvre Regulations that it seems 
almost incredible that unrealities could ensue if the instructions 
were faithfully carried out. But their strength lies in their intelligent 
interpretation by individuals, and for this reason a list of classes 
(a) and (b) umpires should be kept in each brigade. Training and 
Maneeuvre Regulations, sections 56 - 59, supply such valuable aids to 
the solution of our problem that the temptation to embody them 
in toto is a strong one, but we are oncerned rather with the ampli- 
fication of our existing guides than their mere reiteration. With 
regard to the decisions of umpires, there is one point where it is 
difficult to apply service conditions without sacrificing some por- 
tion of the training of the combatants. The following example will 
explain. A unit is held by an umpire to have been repulsed with 
heavy loss, so he rules that it should be put out of action for some 
stated period and perhaps retire to some stated point. This is done, 
but with what result? At the expiration of such period, the unit 
comes to life again and, like a giant refreshed, returns to the attack 
with a renewed vigour when it would be more realistically employed 
in collecting its wounded and burying its dead. In fact, the penalty 
inflicted has allowed the unit receuiller pour mieux santer and 
its weight may perhaps supply the additional impetus required to 
drive home a successful attack, So here is a problem, capable of 
only one solution, and which must be sternly faced if manceuvres 
are to be raised to the higher level of war. That unit must take 
no further active partin the existing phase of operations. We, 
remembering that units are supposed to have completed their 
training before they come to manwuvres, must harden our hearts 
and, until the conclusion of the phase, find for it some employment 
other than would effect the tide of the battle in which they are 
incapable of taking further part. It is only right that the 
adversary should be allowed to feel the effect and reap the full 
benefit of his success. Imagine the commander of a force acting 
on interior lines against two bodies of the enemy. Having crushed 
one, he advances against the other, only to find that the first snake 
is “scotched not killed ” and is now in a way successfully to prevent 
him from reaping the reward of his first success, What employment 
¢an we find for these hydras who cling so tenaciously to life ? They 
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should again take their places in the general scheme by appearing 
as reinforcements when or where required, or by being placed at the 
disposal of the director, who would cither utilise them, during that 

hase, in such a way as would most usefully and realistically lend 
itself to the advancement or completion of the general scheme, or 
retain them as the necessary levers by which to control the course of 
operations. It will be seen that it is most desirable that commanders 
of troops should communicate decisions of umpires to their senior 
officers and the troops on their Hanks. 

Another point for discussion is the advisability or the reverse of 
frequent suspensions of hostilities. This is the province of the 
director rather than the umpire. By abolishing suspensions, troops 
become subjected to the physical and mental strain which they will 
be called upon to undergo in war, though by doing so, a proportion 
of the instructional value of the exercises may be lost. Moreover, 
the longer the phase, the harder becomes the umpire’s task of giving 
realistic decisions and at the same time maintaining a genuine 
situation of general interest. Good umpiring can achieve this, but 
only in close co-operation with the directing staff, between whom it 
is essential that the most perfect system of communication shall 
exist at all times in order to ensure the smooth working of man- 
e@uvres, Therefore, although it is not desirable that the whole. of 
the operations should be continuous, unnecessary suspension of 
hostilities is to be deprecated as tending to produce unreal situations 
which are incompatible with the conditions of war. : 

On the other hand, during the previous training of the unit, 
the instructional value of the exercise is greatly enhanced by 
frequently suspending operations to criticise or instruct, praise or 
blame ; but this is a progressive stage to be completed before the unit 
comes to manceeuvres. ‘To revive a former simile in order to empha- 
sise a point on which it is impossible to lay too much stress, the 
actors should be word perfect befure they come to the dress rehear- 
sal, and the services of the prompter, though present, should not be 
required. The instruction of troops on manwuvres is conveyed by 
means of a conference held usually after the reports of the umpires 
have been read and digested. 

It is said that the chief ditficulty in regulating the progress of a 
fight is the tendency of troops to ignore the effect of fire. This may 
be due to three reasons :—Firstly, a wilful disregard. This is only 
observed in bad troops under bad leaders; secondly, the adversary 
may have run short of ammunition and, hidden in his trenches, may 
be vigorously “snapping” at a force which remains in ignorance 
of the presence of an enemy; and, thirdly, insufficient indication 
is given, in the absence of shot and shell, that a particular force 
is engaged in pouring a deadly fire into a certain portion of the 
enemy's troops. ‘The first case is fortunately a rare one and need 
not be enlarged upon. It may be dismissed with Ruskin’s words 
that “work only is well done, when it is done with a will.” The 
cause for the second is found in the insufficiency of blank issued to 
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attached for manceuvres to other regiments of theirown arm? Their 
military education is too valuable to be lightly everlooked when the 
period at stake seldom exceeds a fortnight. The vacancy they would 
thus create in their corps would allow a more junior officer to undertake 
the.responsibility of a higher command. Class (a) includes another 
valuable type of senior ofticer who like the King can do no wrong. 
They enjoy the respect, and their decisions command the confidence, 
of all. They may be Fortune’s favourites, but their experience has 
given them the soundest of tactical ideas and a quick perception to 
appreciate asituation correctly. These are the umpires who are born 
not made. 

The duties and rules for umpires are so admirably and clearly 
set forth in our Training and Manceuvre Regulations that it seems 
almost incredible that unrealities could ensue if the instructions 
were faithfully carried out. But their strength lies in their intelligent 
interpretation by individuals, and for this reason a list of classes 
(a) and (b) umpires should be kept in each brigade. Training and 
Manceuvre Regulations, sections 56 — 59, supply such valuable aids to 
the solution of our problem that the temptation to embody them 
in toto is a strong one, but we are oncerned rather with the ampli- 
fication of our existing guides than their mere reiteration. With 
regard to the decisions of umpires, there is one point where it is 
difficult to apply service conditions without sacrificing some por- 
tion of the training of the combatants. The following example will 
explain. A unit is held by an umpire to have been repulsed with 
heavy loss, so he rules that it should be put out of action for some 
stated period and perhaps retire to some stated point. This is done, 
but with what result? At the expiration of such period, the unit 
comes to life again and, like a giant refreshed, returns to the attack 
with a renewed vigour when it would be more realistically employed 
in collecting its wounded and burying its dead. In fact, the penalty 
inflicted has allowed the unit recewiller pour mieux santer and 
its weight may perhaps supply the additional impetus required to 
drive home a successful attack. So here is a problem, capable of 
only one solution, and which must be sternly faced if manceuvres 
are to be raised to the higher level of war. That unit must take 
no further active partin the existing phase of operations. We, 
remembering that units are supposed to have completed their 
training before they come to mancuvres, must harden our hearts 
and, until the conclusion of the phase, find for it some employment 
other than would effect the tide of the battle in which they are 
incapable of taking further part. It is only right that the 
adversary should be allowed to feel the effect and reap the full 
benefit of his success. Imagine the commander of a force acting 
on interior lines against two bodies of the enemy. Having crushed 
one, he advances against the other, only to find that the first snake 
is “scotched not killed ” and is now in a way successfully to prevent 
him from reaping the reward of his first success, What employment 
can we find for these hydras who cling so tenaciously to life ? They 
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should again take their places in the general scheme by appearing 
as reinforcements when or where required, or by being placed at the 
disposal of the director, who would either utilise them, during that 

hase, in such a way as would most usefully and realistically lend 
itself to the advancement or completion of the general scheme, or 
retain them as the necessary levers by which to control the course of 
operations. It will be seen that it is most desirable that commanders 
of troops should communicate decisions of umpires to their senior 
officers and the troops on their flanks. 

Another point for discussion is the advisability or the reverse of 
frequent suspensions of hostilities. This is the province of the 
director rather than the umpire. By abolishing suspensions, troops 
become subjected to the physical and mental strain which they will 
be called upon to undergo in war, though by doing so, a proportion 
of the instructional value of the exercises may be lost. Moreover, 
the longer the phase, the harder becomes the umpire’s task of giving 
realistic decisions and at the same time maintaining a genuine 
situation of general interest. Good umpiring can achieve this, but 
only in close co-operation with the directing staff, between whom it 
is essential that the most perfect system of communication shall 
exist at all times in order to ensure the smooth working of man- 
g@uvres, Therefore, although it is not desirable that the whole. of 
the operations should be continuous, unnecessary suspension of 
hostilities is to be deprecated as tending to produce unreal situations 
which are incompatible with the conditions of war. ’ 

On the other hand, during the previous training of the unit, 
the instructional value of the exercise is greatly enhanced by 
frequently suspending operations to criticise or instruct, praise or 
blame ; but this is a progressive stage to be completed before the unit 
comes to maneuvres. To revive a former simile in order to empha- 
sise a point on which it is impossible to lay too much stress, the 
actors should be word perfect betore they come to the dress rehear- 
sal, and the services of the prompter, though present, should not be 
required. The instruction of troops on manceuvres is conveyed by 
means of a conference held usually after the reports of the umpires 
have been read and digested. 

It is said that the chief ditticulty in regulating the progress of a 
fight is the tendency of troops to ignore the effect of fire. This may 
be due to three reasons :—Firstly, a wilful disregard. This is only 
observed in bad troops under bad leaders; secondly, the adversary 
may have run short of ammunition and, hidden in his trenches, may 
be vigorously “snapping” at a force which remains in ignorance 
of the presence of an enemy; and, thirdly, insufficient indication 
is given, in the absence of shot and shell, that a particular force 
is engaged in pouring a deadly fire into a certain portion of the 
enemy's troops. The first case is fortunately a rare one and need 
not be enlarged upon. It may be dismissed with Ruskin’s words 
that “work only is well done, when it is done with a will.” The 
cause for the second is found in the insufficiency of blank issued to 
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all arms, an unsatisfactory state of affairs which is the most marked 
in the case of artillery. This is a question which will be touched 
upon infra, in connection with distribution of ammunition in the 
field and the organization of ammunition columns. It is hard to find 
a practical remedy for the third difficulty, except perhaps in the case 
of artillery, the direction of whose fire might be invariably represented 
by the beam of light from the coloured glass of a heliograph. But 
even this solution is an unsatisfactory one, and until some method is 
devised by means of which it will at once become apparent to a body 
of troops that they have come under rifle, maxim gun, or artillery 
fire from a certain direction, the character of manceuvres can never 
take the form of war. With artillery using indirect fire, it is quite 
impossible for troops under their fire to be aware of the fact, and 
they should, if possible, be informed by an umpire in the event of no 
other means being adopted. The system of artillery firing one, two, 
or three guns respectively to denote the arm of the service upon 
which they were firing was condemned many years ago—the greatest 
objection to its practice being that it knocked the bottom out of 
artillery discipline. 

The absence of all necessity for such a devise in night opera- 
tions enhances the value of such exercises, for here the shades of 
night envelop movements almost as effectually as the fog of war, and 
the conditions which obtain approximate far more closely to service 
conditions. In this class of operation, which usually partakes of the 
nature of a surprise, we can tell whether, as such, in real war it 
would have achieved success or been doomed to failure. Their 
peculiar properties being thus realised, night operations should be 
more frequently carried out during manceuvres, and more especially 
in this country where greater facilities exist. In order to lend 
greater realism to their etfect, operations should be continuous night 
and day—a state of affairs which only bears out what has been said 
above, that any unnecessary suspension of hostilities is undesirable 
and to be deprecated. 

Our manuals advise that training in peace time should be carried 
out in those formations and governed by those organizations which 
will obtain in war. Let us consider whether it would be possible to 
further our purpose by advocating that manceuvres of troops should 
be regulated by schemes which would exercise them in the 
duties which they would be called upon to perform on the mobili- 
sation of the Field Army. A similar plan is adopted at Home 
when the troops detailed for Home defence are exercised in conjunc- 
tion with the naval authorities in embarkation, disembarkation, and 
repelling invasions. On the north-west frontier, troops in the Ist 
division and the independent brigades mancuvre in hilly country 
and become proficient in mountain warfare, which would usually 
become their rdle on active service. The value of this training was 
so apparent that the Punjab Frontier Force was dispersed in order 
to make room for other units to benefit by these training grounds, 
and in this manner has the efficiency of the army been raised. But 
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it cannot be done in all casese Troops detailed for internal defence, 
for instance, may be given a scheme to work upon which would 
exercise them in the duties required of them, but sucha scheme 
might also involve other troops, whose duties would not be such on 
able ub. so no hard-andefast rules can be laid down. Nor it is 
desirable that units should specialise in any one particular branch of 
a art of war, therefore such a suggestion cannot be universally 
adopted. 

tiene another point suggests itself. Should units carry out 
manceuvres at war strength, or would our purpose be the better served 
by sending units to manceuvres at half their authorised establishment, 
thus smoothing the way for the working of departments and at 
the same time filling up those financial pitfalls with which the road 
to true efficiency is strewn ? For, as matters now stand, it cannot 
be denied that, on all big mancuvres, the first and second line 
transport, the medical arrangements, the supply and ordnance stores, 
are all considerably modified or curtailed by financial considerations 
in order to keep the cost within the limit of the training grant at the 
disposal of the general officers commanding concerned. The pre- 
sent policy of economy and retrenchment precludes any hopes of 
increased training grants, so we are left to consider whether we shall 
obtain increased efficiency as well as a greater similarity to war by 
cutting our coat according to our cloth and thereby regulating the 
number of troops exercised according to the amount of the supply, 
transport, ordnance and medical Personnel and materiel available. 

Of these services, the supply and transport are the two most 
necessary and at the same time the most costly, for carts have to be 
hired if sufficient government transport is it not available; so it is 
incumbent that any solution to this difficulty should take these two 
departments into especial consideration. This condition is fulfilled 
by the following suggestion, i.e, that manceuvres should not take 
pice in each division every year, and that during the years when a 

ivision has no manceuvres of its own, it should lend its transport 
to neighbouring divisions that have. A most important corollary to 
the above is that the unexpended balance of training grants should 
not lapse to Government at the close of each financial year, but be 
brought forward as an opening balance for the next year. If these 
suggestions are carried out, it will be seen that in each division, say, 
every third year, a comfortable balance should accrue to the credit 
of the general officer commanding, by the judicious administration 
of which he can transform his mancuvres into a far truer image 
of war than can ever be the case while he is fettered with financial 
considerations and hampered by limitations as to the resources at his 
disposal. For, not only would he then be in a position to provide 
his command with its full complement of first and second line 
transport, but also he could organize supply columns and ammuni- 
tion columns such as would accompany his command in war, and 
from the employment of which he is normally debarred by the lack 
of government transport or the means of hiring its equivalent. 
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all arms, an unsatisfactory state of affairs which is the most marked 
in the case of artillery. This isa question which will be touched 
upon infra, in connection with distribution of ammunition in the 
field and the organization of ammunition columns. It is hard to find 
a practical remedy for the third difficulty, except perhaps in the case 
of artillery, the direction of whose fire might be invariably represented 
by the beam of light from the coloured glass of a heliograph. But 
even this solution is an unsatisfactory one, and until some method is 
devised by means of which it will at once become apparent to a body 
of troops that they have come under rifle, maxim gun, or artillery 
fire from a certain direction, the character of manceuvres can never 
take the form of war. With artillery using indirect fire, it is quite 
impossible for troops under their fire to be aware of the fact, and 
they should, if possible, be informed by an umpire in the event of no 
other means being adopted. The system of artillery firing one, two, 
or three guns respectively to denote the arm of the service upon 
which they were firing was condemned many years ago—the greatest 
objection to its practice being that it knocked the bottom out of 
artillery discipline. 

The absence of all necessity for such a devise in night opera- 
tions enhances the value of such exercises, for here the shades of 
night envelop movements almost as effectually as the fog of war, and 
the conditions which obtain approximate far more closely to service 
conditions. In this class of operation, which usually partakes of the 
nature of a surprise, we can tell whether, as such, in real war it 
would have achieved success or been doomed to failure. Their 
peculiar properties being thus realised, night operations should be 
more frequently carried out during manceuvres, and more especially 
in this country where greater facilities exist. In order to lend 
greater realism to their effect, opeatene should be continuous night 
and day—a state of affairs which only bears out what has been said 
above, that any unnecessary suspension of hostilities is undesirable 
aud to be deprecated. 

Our manuals advise that training in peace time should be carried 
out in those formations and governed by those organizations which 
will obtain in war. Let us consider whether it would be possible to 
further our purpose by advocating that manceuvres of troops should 
be regulated by schemes which would exercise them in the 
duties which they would be called upon to perform on the mobili- 
sation of the Field Army. A similar plan is adopted at Home 
when the troops detailed for Home defence are exercised in conjunc- 
tion with the naval authorities in embarkation, disembarkation, and 
repelling invasions. On the north-west frontier, troops in the Ist 
division and the independent brigades manceuvre in hilly country 
and become proficient in mountain warfare, which would usually 
become their rdle on active service. The value of this training was 
so apparent that the Punjab Frontier Force was dispersed in order 
to make room for other units to benefit by these training grounds, 
and in this manner has the efficiency of the army been raised. But 
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it cannot be done in all cases. Troops detailed for internal defence, 
for instance, may be given a scheme to work upon which would 
exercise them in the duties required of them, but sucha scheme 
might also involve other troops, whose duties would not be such on 
mobilisation, so no hard-andefast rules can be laid down. Nor it is 
desirable that units should specialise in any one particular branch of 
the art of war, therefore such a suggestion cannot be universally 
adopted. 

Here, another point suggests itself. Should units carry out 
manceuvres at war strength, or would our purpose be the better served 
by sending units to manceuvres at half their authorised establishment, 
thus smoothing the way for the working of departments and at 
the same time filling up those financial pitfalls with which the road 
to true efficiency is strewn ? For, as matters now stand, it cannot 
be denied that, on all big manceuvres, the first and second line 
transport, the medical arrangements, the supply and ordnance stores, 
are all considerably modified or curtailed by financial considerations 
in order to keep the cost within the limit of the training grant at the 
disposal of the general officers commanding concerned. The pre- 
sent policy of economy and retrenchment precludes any hopes of 
increased training grants, so we are left to consider whether we shall 
obtain increased efficiency as well as a greater eimilarity to war by 
cutting our coat according to our cloth and thereby regulating the 
number of troops exercised according to the amount of the supply, 
transport, ordnance and medical peronnel and materiel available. 

Of these services, the supply and transport are the two most 
necessary and at the same time the most costly, for carts have to be 
hired if sufficient government transport is it not available; so it is 
incumbent that any solution to this difficulty should take these two 
departments into especial consideration. This condition is fulfilled 
by the following suggestion, 7.e., that manceuvres should not take 
place in each division every year, and that during the years when a 
division has no manceuvres of its own, it should lend its transport 
to neighbouring divisions that have. A most important corollary to 
the above is that the unexpended balance of training grants should 
not lapse to Government at the close of each financial year, but be 
brought forward as an opening balance for the next year. If these 
suggestions are carried out, it will be seen that in each division, say, 
every third year, a comfortable balance should accrue to the credit 
of the general officer commanding, by the judicious administration 
of which he can transform his manceuvres into a far truer image 
of war than can ever be the case while he is fettered with financial 
considerations and hampered by limitations as to the resources at his 
disposal. For, not only would he then be in a position to provide 

his command with its full complement of first and second line 
transport, but also he could organize supply columns and ammuni- 
tion columns such as would accompany his command in war, and 
from the employment of which he is normally debarred by the lack 
of government transport or the means of hiring its equivalent. 
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Circumstances would be so altered that the present unrealistic 
system of drawing and issuing rations on manceuvres could be 
replaced by the actual method which obtains on active service. 
What does this mean? It means that instead of being compelled to 
resort to dumping down supply depdéts, which are generally con- 
sidered neutral, at selected localities spread over the theatre of war, 
base depdts and advanced supply depdts would be formed on man- 
ceuvres as they are formed in war. In other words, troops would be 
free to shape their course as dictated or demanded by the tide of 
warfare: at present they are anchored by too stout a cable to their 
supply depédts and their movements too despotically governed by 
the facilities which exist for the issue of supplies. Furthermore, 
the employment of field service indent forms could be introduced 
an innovation by which all concerned would be exercised more 
thoroughly in the part they will be called upon to play in war. 
Under existing conditions, Indian units make their own arrange- 
ments for the supply of rations on manceuvres, a system which in 
war would be impossible. 

The provision of the ammunition column would be the means 
of affording practice in that most desirable factor of efficiency—the 
distribution of ammunition in the field; and the enhanced balance 
of the training grant would also ensure that a plentiful supply of 
blank was available not only for cavalry and infantry, but also, most 
important, for artillery. In short, from whatever standpoint we 
view the situation, we cannot get away from the fact that money is 
the governing factor. Had we an unlimited grant at our disposal, 
we could evolve many schemes and offer many suggestions of practi- 
cal value by the adoption of which the unrealities of manceuvres 
might be reduced to a minimum; but, unfortunately, there is no 
such phrase as carte blanche in the lexicon of the soldier, so, 
rather than advocate expensive innovations, we must perforce con- 
fine our efforts to the improvement of the existing state of affairs. 
Nor, by so doing, need progress be retarded if all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest throw themselves whole heartedly, patriotically, 
and intelligently into the spirit of mancwuvres. Whether maneuvres 
are a drudgery or an interesting exercise, a bore or a pleasure, 
depends entirely upon the manner in which they are conceived by 
the General Statf and upon the spirit in which they are received by 
individuals. 

On manwuvres our medical arrangements are sadly lacking the 
realism of war and, at times, these services are not even organized 
on a scale sufficient to deal adequately with ordinary cases of sick- 
ness, Regiments, for instance, are equipped with only their own 
normal arrangements, which are merely intended for (1) first aid 
during an engagement and (2} the treatment of cases who can still do 
duty. In war, each brigade has a field hospital, both British and 
Indian. On mancuvres, two sections of each would probably be 
sufficient, but they should be equipped with personnel and ambulance 
transport on the scale laid down in the Field Service Manual, 
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Medical. As these field hospitals are mobile and accompany the 
brigade, it is important that they should be constantly cleared. 
This is where the mancuvre scale falls short of requirements. A 
base hospital is necessary, which should be established cither in the 
nearest cantonment, or under canvas at some suitable point. Lines 
of communication must exist between this point and the various 
field hospitals, at each march along which temporary hospitals 
may have to be located, each in charge of a subordinate and each 
equipped with sufficient ambulance transport of all kinds. 

Briefly the two points which require the greatest attention are, 
firstly, that field hospitals should be strong enough to take part in 
maneuvres in the field, and, secondly, the establishment of lines of 
communication, along which the serious cases may be passed to the 
base. 

It is satisfactory to note that the formation of an Army Bearer 
Corps reserve has recently been sanctioned, by means of which a 
much needed increase in medical personnel will be obtained, and a 
great ditticulty removed. 

The consideration of Red Cross arrangements leads us logically 
to think of the wounded, and so to the system at present in force in 
our army by which we can best measure the effect of an enemy’s 
freon our ranks. This is conveyed in two ways—by individual 
casualties and what might be called collective or wholesale casual- 
ties. Of these, the latter are signified by an arrangement of casualty 
screens, of which cach section of infantry carries one. This method, 
although not a new one, has been selected after careful thought 
and experiments, so may therefore be considered the best and sus- 
ceptible of no improvement. There are, however, no rules promul- 
gated for the guidance of individual casualties, so it would be well 
here to lay stress on the importance of putting subordinate com- 
manders out of action fur the time being, in order that their juniors 
way be trained in peace time for the parts they will be called upon 
to play in war. 

Nor should these opportunities for the application of first aid 
be neglected, but in each case the dressing should be properly 
applied to a supposed wound and (in savage warfare at lcast) the 
casualty cAnicd to the dressing station by some device such as 
slings, net, pagri, etc., in which each unit should receive instruction 
from its medical officer. Atthe dressing station, the medical offi- 
cer should criticise the manner in which the dressing has been 
applied. In civilised warfare, the wounded are left where they fall 
in the firing line, but are collected by trained stretcher bearers 
filling in rear,asystem which is ‘too often neglected on 
Maneuvres and one which demands practice in peace time to avoid 
confusion and unnecessary suffering in war. 

The British army, more than any other, is peculiarly handi- 
Capped in not knowing the conditions we shall have to face in our 
Next war. Accordingly we can have no sealed pattern on which to 
mould our manceuvres in peace time. We may be called upon to 
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operate in a wooded country such as enclosed the battlefields of the 
Metz campaign, or it may be a glacis-like slope such as characterised 
the fighting round Plevna, or a mountainous country like our own 
north-west frontier of India. So it behoves us to be prepared for 
every class of fighting by rehearsing each on manceuvres and avoid- 
ing normal formations. But the fact must never be lost sight of that 
in whatever theatre of war we may find ourselves, the ideal positions 
for attack and defence are as rare as the four-leaved shamrock. 


SUMMARY. 


In order to sum up the suggestions offered above, it will be 
necessary to recapitulate the causes which combine to rob man- 
ceuvres of their likeness to war. 

Firstly.—We have seen that it is largely in the power of 
individual officers to see that unreal situations do not arise. To enable 
them to fit themselves for the exercise of these powers, it should be 
remembered that in soldiering there is more to be learnt from the 
studies of great campaigns than from the lessons of the manceuvre 
ground. When troops on service find themselves under conditions 
with which their peace training has done nothing to familiarise 
them, a cry is raised against the text-books. But these latter were 
never intended to be an exhaustive tactical treatise: they rather 
lay down general rules and broad principles for guidance, and the 
secret of their interpretation lies in the resource and initiative 
of the officer. 

Secondly.—The value of information as to the enemy’s move- 
ments is often ignored even in war, so how much more must this 
be the case in peace? Now it is not only acommon mistake to 
receive information and then not turn it to good account, but more 
often sufficient efforts are not made to discover the enemy’s where- 
abouts and guard against a possible surprise. For instance, 
Kuropatkin’s position at Mukden was bristling with telephones. 
He received much information, yet Nogi’s turning movement was 
a complete surprise to him. 

Thirdly—tThe question of umpires. It is not perhaps over- 
stating the case to say the essence of successful manceuvres is a good 
system of umpiring, for inasmuch as the umpires represent the 
moral and physical forces by which one body of men obtain the 
ascendancy over another, if the effect of these forces is improperly 
allowed for by the umpire staff, a false picture of warfare is 
presented and false lessons are learnt, from what otherwise might 
have been instructive manwuvres. Umpires as far as possible take 
the place of the impressions and influences of war which are wanting 
in peace. They should avoid useless and premature decision ; the 
main thing is to come to a quick decision, and this is better than a 
long examination of the circumstances, which only causes a waste of 
time. 

Fourthly. We are faced with the problem of how to dispose of 
bodies of troops which have been ruled out of action. It is desirable 
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that they should become the means at the disposal of the director 
to modify a situation or influence the decisions of leaders of sides. 
For it is of importance to make victory alternate between the two 
parties, so that all in turn may practice attack and defence, pursuit 
and retreat, etc., which would not be possible if both remained of 
equal strength throughout. Besides, uncertainty as to the strength 
of the adversary brings a further warlike element into the opera- 
tions. 

Fifthly.—Operations must be continuous in order to portray 
the conditions of modern battle, and admit of complete co-operation, 
which is the full development of the force inherent in each arm at 
the right place and the right time. This is not compatible with 
frequent suspensions. 

Sixthly.—In deciding upon the effect of fire, the range, judging 
of distance, size of the object, intensity, and duration of fire, fire 
discipline, moral, and the probable effect of the enemy’s fire must all 
be taken into consideration. 

Seventhly.—Manceuvres ona large scale should be fewer and 
further between, to admit of transport being borrowed from neigh- 
bouring commands and training grants being bolstered up until such 
a balance is shown as can provide all the properties of war. 

Eiighthly.—Supply should be organized and rations issued on 
the same system as obtains in war. En passant it may be noted 
that troops reccive free rations on active service, but not on 
manceuvres. 

Ninthly.—There exists much room for improvement in the 
treatment of casualties and the organization of the medical services, 
History warns us that in onr next war, casualties will be greater 
than they have ever been before. Will the supply be equal to the 
demand ? 

Tenthly—With regard to the theatre of war: in England, the 
rights and interests of private persons play a large part in the 
selection of a maneuvre ground. All foreign armies rejoice in the 
power of being able to move freely everywhere ; the only prohibitions 
are, in general, that houses and the enclosures round them, gardens 
parks, young plantations, tobacco fields, vineyards, hop gardens, and 
the like, are never to be entered by troops. 

Finally.—The key to success on the battlefield is habit, the 
habit of using the wits, of snbordinating the rules of theory to the 
needs of the moment. It is undeniably the case that when a conflict 
is imminent, the average officer or man will act as he has learnt on 
maneeuvres, so the duty of all is to ensure that unreal situations do 
not arise. We are told that it is not in mortals to command 
success, but let us do more, let us deserve it, by ourselves acting on 
maneuvres in precisely the same manner as we should in war. 
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BUSH WARFARE IN WEST AFRICA. 


By Brevet-Cotonex C. H. P. Carter, C.M.G,, THE CAMERONIANS 
(ScorrisH RIFLES). 


[Compiled from a lecture delivered at Ranikhet and from notes 
written for the Gold Ooast Regiment.] 


The brief eleven pages devoted by the authorities to Bush 
Fighting in the Field Service Regulations, Part I, gives to the 
inexperienced a somewhat poor insight into the many varying 
conditions of bush warfare which the British officer may meet with 
in different parts of the globe. 

It is impossible to go into the details regarding the tactics of 
the various bush races ; all over the world within the last decade we 
have been engaged in active bush operations, in Burma, Somaliland 
East and West Africa, and it is purely in regard to warfare in the 
latter place that the following article is written. 

Our various colonies in West Africa, from Sierra Leone to the 
Niger Delta in the Bight of Benin, are one and all fringed 
from their coast-line 200 to 350 miles inland with a large forest 
belt, varying in density. In parts of Southern Nigeria, especially so 
in the Benin country, and also in Ashanti, the forest is virtually 
impenetrable; as an example of the difficulties of movement in the 
same, I would quote the punitive expedition to Benin City in 1897, 
under Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, K.C.B. The objective was only 
26 miles distant from Ologbo, the landing place on the Ologi Creek 
(an affluent of the Benin river). The force employed was composed 
of 300 Hausas and 600 bluejackets and marines, and the only means 
of communication was a narrow winding track, in parts scarcely a 
foot wide, by which the column had to advance in single file. It 
will hardly be credited when I state that it took seven days for this 
force (which was eventually divided into two columns, an advanced 
fighting one, and a supporting one moving some four to five miles in 
rear) to march these 26 miles, being at the rate of less than four 
miles per diem, The fighting column was considerably delayed on 
account of “sniping,” which was actively kept up by the enemy from 
side paths (previously cleared, running parallel to the main track, 
and fifteen to twenty yards from the same), the density of the tropi- 
cal undergrowth being so great that the enemy could creep close up 
and select their victim without being perceived. Luckily the scouts 
discovered these ambush paths, and, many casualties having occurred, 
the advanced guard, commanded by Colonel (now Lieut.-General) 
Bruce Hamilton, was ordered to furnish parties to enlarge these side 
paths, and thus to enable flanking parties to march along them. 
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all arms, an unsatisfactory state of affairs which is the most marked 
in the case of artillery. This is a question which will be touched 
upon infra, in connection with distribution of ammunition in the 
field and the organization of ammunition columns. It is hard to find 
a practical remedy for the third difficulty, except perhaps in the case 
of artillery, the direction of whose fire might be invariably represented 
by the beam of light from the coloured glass of a heliograph. But 
even this solution is an unsatisfactory one, and until some method is 
devised by means of which it will at once become apparent to a body 
of troops that they have come under rifle, maxim gun, or artillery 
fire from a certain direction, the character of manceuvres can never 
take the form of war. With artillery using indirect fire, it is quite 
impossible for troops under their fire to be aware of the fact, and 
they should, if possible, be informed by an umpire in the event of no 
other means being adopted. The system of artillery firing one, two, 
or three guns respectively to denote the arm of the service upon 
which they were firing was condemned many years ago—the greatest 
objection to its practice being that it knocked the bottom out of 
artillery discipline. 

The absence of all necessity for such a devise in night opera- 
tions enhances the value of such exercises, for here the shades of 
night envelop movements almost as effectually as the fog of war, and 
the conditions which obtain approximate far more closely to service 
conditions. In this class of operation, which usually partakes of the 
nature of a surprise, we can tell whether, as such, in real war it 
would have achieved success or been doomed to failure. Their 
peculiar properties being thus realised, night operations should be 
more frequently carried out during manceuvres, and more especially 
in this country where greater facilities exist. In order to lend 
greater realism to their etfect, operations should be continuous night 
and day—a state of affairs which only bears out what has been said 
above, that any unnecessary suspension of hostilities is undesirable 
aud to be deprecated. 

Our manuals advise that training in peace time should be carried 
out in those formations and governed by those organizations which 
will obtain in war. Let us consider whether it would be possible to 
further our purpose by advocating that manceuvres of troops should 
be regulated by schemes which would exercise them in the 
duties which they would be called upon to perform on the mobili- 
sation of the Field Army. A similar plan is adopted at Home 
when the troops detailed for Home defence are exercised in conjunc- 
tion with the naval authorities in embarkation, disembarkation, and 
repelling invasions. On the north-west frontier, troops in the Ist 
division and the independent brigades manceuvre in hilly country 
and become proficient in mountain warfare, which would usually 
become their réle on active service. The value of this training was 
so apparent that the Punjab Frontier Force was dispersed in order 
to make room for other units to benefit by these training grounds, 
and in this manner has the efficiency of the army been raised. But 
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it cannot be done in all cases. Troops detailed for internal defence, 
for instance, may be given a scheme to work upon which would 
exercise them in the duties required of them, but sucha scheme 
aa also involve other troops, whose duties would not be such on 
mobilisation, so no hard-ande-fast rules can be laid down. Nor it is 
desirable that units should specialise in any one particular branch of 
the art of war, therefore such a suggestion cannot be universally 
adopted. 

Here, another point suggests itself, Should units carry out 
manceuvres at war strength, or would our purpose be the better served 
by sending units to mancuvres at half their authorised establishment, 
thus smoothing the way for the working of departments and at 
the same time filling up those financial pitfalls with which the road 
to true efficiency is strewn ? For, as matters now stand, it cannot 
be denied that, on all big manceuvres, the first and second line 
transport, the medical arrangements, the supply and ordnance stores, 
are all considerably modified or curtailed by financial considerations 
in order to keep the cost within the limit of the training grant at the 
disposal of the general officers commanding concerned. The pre- 
sent policy of economy and retrenchment precludes any hopes of 
increased training grants, so we are left to consider whether we shall 
obtain increased efficiency as well as a greater similarity to war by 
cutting our coat according to our cloth and thereby regulating the 
number of troops exercised according to the amount of the supply, 
transport, ordnance and medical personnel and materiel available. 

Of these services, the supply and transport are the two most 
necessary and at the same time the most costly, for carts have to be 
hired if sufficient government transport is it not available; so it is 
incumbent that any solution to this difficulty should take these two 
departments into especial consideration. This condition is fulfilled 
by the following suggestion, 7.e., that manceuvres should not take 
place in each division every year, and that during the years when a 
division has no manceuvres of its own, it should lend its transport 
to neighbouring divisions that have. A most important corollary to 
the above is that the unexpended balance of training grants should 
not lapse to Government at the close of each financial year, but be 
brought forward as an opening balance for the next year. If these 
suggestions are carried out, it will be seen that in each division, say, 
every third year, a comfortable balance should accrue to the credit 
of the general officer commanding, by the judicious administration 
of which he can transform his manceuvres into a far truer image 
of war than can ever be the case while he is fettered with financial 
considerations and hampered by limitations as to the resources at his 
disposal. For, not only would he then be in a position to provide 
his command with its full complement of first and second line 
transport, but also he could organize supply columns and ammuni- 
tion columns such as would accompany his command in war, and 
from the employment of which he is normally debarred by the lack 
of government transport or the means of hiring its equivalent. 
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present time, however, the fire discipline of the West African Frontier 
Force is on a far higher level. 

At the action of Dompoassi in 1900 (25 miles from Kumasi), 
400 men expended 40,000 rounds of ammunition in two hours; the 
force was seriously engaged by some thousands of Ashantis, occupy- 
ing a series of strong stockades erected in echelon, covering half a 
mile of country ; and under the very trying circumstances of this 
fight, which entailed casualties with the column amounting to eight 
officers out of nine, and ninety-eight rank and file, you can imagine 
how extremely difficult it was to maintain, with these native troops 
any effective fire control. 

The question of waste of ammunition is one of the most serious 
things that a commander has to take into consideration in organising 
an expeditionary force in West Africa, and it is for this reason I 
contend that one officer or British N.-C. O. is required for every 
twenty-five men. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley in his despatch after the first brush with 
the Ashantis in the 1874 campaign stated :— 

“One point stands forward prominently from the experience 
of this day, viz., that for fighting in the Atrican bush a very excep- 
tionally large proportion of officers is required. Owing to the dense 
cover an officer can only exercise control over the men close to him, 
and for this kind of work there should be at least one officer to every 
twenty men.” 

In the Benin City Expedition the practice was resorted to of using 
“clearing volleys” by alternate ha sections of the advanced} guard, 
told off for that purpose, who fired obliquely at intervals to the front. 
These precautionary volleys had the desired effect of hurrying the fire 
of the enemy who, unable to bear the tension any longer, usually 
opened a fusilade at distances from which their gas-pipe type of 
weapons were useless, and in more than one case this premature fire 
revealed the presence of an ambush. The use of these “searching 
volleys” has, however, been abandoned, as_the expenditure of 
ammunition was much too costly for the small benefits derived. 

With the large and effective force of native troops which we now 
have in West Africa to look after our interests, viz. 7,000 men, 
designated the “West African Frontier Force,” one must bear in 
mind that for the last fifteen years we have been discharging a 
great number of time-expired soldiers annually, who are now scat- 
tered throughout the land, and who have naturally revealed to 
their countrymen all they learned of the art of war from their white 
commanders. Stockades were unknown in Ashanti until after the 
1896 expedition, when Major (now Lieut.-Generai) Baden-Powell 
showed the native levies attached to the field force how to erect 
them; but since then the Ashantis have duly profited by this object 
lesson, and have recognised the value of building several stockades 
supporting one another in echelon, which necessitate a wide turning 
movement to mancuvre the defenders out of them, an extremely 
difficult operation in thick bush. 
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Medical. As these field hospitals are mobile and accompany the 
brigade, it is important that they should be constantly cleared. 
This is where the manceuvre scale falls short of requirements. A 
base hospital is necessary, which should be established either in the 
nearest cantonment, or under canvas at some suitable point. Lines 
of communication must exist between this point and the various 
field hospitals, at each march along which temporary hospitals 
may have to be located, each in charge of a subordinate and each 
equipped with sufficient ambulance transport of all kinds. 

Briefly the two points which require the greatest attention are, 
firstly, that field hospitals should be strong enough to take part in 
manceuvres in the field, and, secondly, the establishment of lines of 
communication, along which the serious cases may be passed to the 
base. 

It is satisfactory to note that the formation of an Army Bearer 
Corps reserve has recently been sanctioned, by means of which a 
much needed increase in medical personnel will be obtained, and a 
great difficulty removed. 

The consideration of Red Cross arrangements leads us logically 
to think of the wounded, and so to the system at present in force in 
our army by which we can best measure the effect of an enemy’s 
fire on our ranks. This is conveyed in two ways—by individual 
casualties and what might be called collective or wholesale casual- 
ties. Of these, the latter are signified by an arrangement of casualt: 
screens, of which each section of infantry carries one. This aethee 
although not a new one, has been selected after careful thought 
and experiments, so may therefore be considered the best and sus- 
ceptible of no improvement, There are, however, no rules promul- 
gated for the guidance of individual casualties, so it would be well 
here to lay stress on the importance of putting subordinate com- 
manders out of action for the time being, in order that their juniors 
may be trained in peace time for the parts they will be called upon 
to play in war. 

Nor should these opportunities for the application of first aid 
be neglected, but in each case the dressing should be properly 
applied to a supposed wound and (in savage warfare at least) the 
casualty carried to the dressing station by some device such as 
slings, net, pagri, etc., in which each unit should receive instruction 
from its medical officer. At the dressing station, the medical offi- 
cer should criticise the manner in which the dressing has been 
applied. In civilised warfare, the wounded are left where they fall 
in the firing line, but are collected by trained stretcher bearers 
following in rear,a system which is too often neglected on 
manceuvres and one which demands practice in peace time to avoid 
confusion and unnecessary suffering in war. 

The British army, more than any other, is peculiarly handi- 
capped in not knowing the conditions we shall have to face in our 
next war. Accordingly we can have no sealed pattern on which to 
mould our manceuvres in peace time. We may be called upon to 
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operate in a wooded country such as enclosed the battlefields of the 
Metz campaign, or it may be a glacis-like slope such as characterised 
the fighting round Plevna, or a mountainous country like our own 
north-west frontier of India. So it behoves us to be prepared for 
every class of fighting by rehearsing each on manceuvres and avoid- 
ing normal formations. But the fact must never be lost sight of that 
in whatever theatre of war we may find ourselves, the ideal positions 
for attack and defence are as rare as the four-leaved shamrock. 


SUMMARY. 


In order to sum up the suggestions offered above, it will be 
necessary to recapitulate the causes which combine to rob man- 
ceuvres of their likeness to war. 

Firstly.—We have seen that it is largely in the power of 
individual officers to see that unreal situations do not arise. To enable 
them to fit themselves for the exercise of these powers, it should be 
remembered that in soldiering there is more to be learnt from the 
studies of great campaigns than from the lessons of the manceuvre 

‘ound. When troops on service find themselves under conditions 
with which their peace training has done nothing to familiarise 
them, a cry is raised against the text-books. But these latter were 
never intended to be an exhaustive tactical treatise: they rather 
lay down general rules and broad principles for guidance, and the 
secret of their interpretation lies in the resource and initiative 
of the officer. 

Secondly.—The value of information as to the enemy’s move- 
ments is often ignored even in war, so how much more must this 
be the case in peace? Now itis not only acommon mistake to 
receive information and then not turn it to good account, but more 
often sufficient efforts are not made to discover the enemy’s where- 
abouts and guard against a possible surprise. For instance, 
Kuropatkin’s position at Mukden was bristling with telephones. 
He received much information, yet Nogi’s turning movement was 
a complete surprise to him. 

Thirdly—tThe question of umpires. It is not perhaps over- 
stating the case to say the essence of successful manceuvres is a good 
system of umpiring, for inasmuch as the umpires represent the 
moral and physical forces by which one body of men obtain the 
ascendancy over another, if the effect of these forces is improperly 
allowed for by the umpire staff, a false picture of warfare is 
presented and false lessons are learnt, from what otherwise might 
have been instructive mancnvres. Umpires as far as possible take 
the place of the impressions and influences of war which are wanting 
in peace. They should avoid useless and premature decision ; the 
main thing is to come to a quick decision, and this is better than a 
long examination of the circumstances, which only causes a waste of 
time. 

Fourthly.— We are faced with the problem of how to dispose of 
bodies of troops which have been ruled outof action. It is desirable 
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The commander who has some previous knowledge of the 
general characteristics and ways of the cnemy he is to operate 
against will possess a powerful asset. 

As a rule, it is extremely difficult to extract any reliable 
information from friendly natives concerning the habits and tactics 
likely to be employed by the enemy, especially if they live in an 
adjoining country, for they are afraid that it willleak out afterwards 
if they open their minds. They have to be very carefully interro- 
gated, therefore, and even then the knowledge acquired requires 
a deal of sifting befure anything pertaining to the truth can be 
elicited. Guides are also hard to obtain, and usually have to be threat- 
ened with dire penalties when acting as such. When guiding a 
column they should always have a special guard, to one of whom 
they should be secured by “tie-tie” (a strong native creeper), as 
otherwise they will most assuredly escape on the first opportunity. 
As an example of their unreliability, the following instance is 
quoted :— 

With great difficulty a guide was obtained in Benin city in 
1897, who promised, for a reward of £50, to reveal the hiding-place 
of a certain chief, called Ologbo Sheri, who was responsible for the 
Benin massacre of seven European officials and 200 natives accom- 
panying them on a political mission to Benin city. To preserve 
secrecy, 50 Hausa soldiers in plain clothes moved out at various times 
during the day (with arms concealed) to a rendezvous outside the 
city. The actual march started about 10 o'clock that night. The 
forest was pitch dark, and to enable the men to see the way ona 
very difficult track, every sixth man was given acandle; this shows 
how still the forest is. The guide declared that the chief's hiding- 
place was only fifteen miles away and the object was to surround 
and rush his retreat at the first streak of dawn; bunt as it turned 
out, the troops did not arrive at their destination till 3 p.m. the 
next afternoon, and a very weary force they were by that time! 
It appears that the guide, frightened that his countrymen might 
eventually discover that he had acted as such, made a huge detour 
of 35 miles. Luckily, in the rough-and-tumble which took place 
in the village, the chief in question was badly wounded, and being 
afterwards identified (the guide had bolted on the first shot being 
fired), he was executed in Benin city. 

The task of discovering the enemy, and reporting upon his 
dispositions, should nearly always be conducted with a fairly 
strong force in bush country, as it is generally necessary to draw 
his fire for this purpose. The great difticulty in thick bush is to 
break off this preliminary fight and retire to camp, and it is this 
retirement that the enemy always consider asa victory for them- 
selves. It is indeed often the means of providing them with the 
necessary incentive tu assume an offensive rile. 

For the Benin City Expedition, a corps of fifty scouts was 
specially raised. They were all time-expired Hausa soldiers, and 
were put through an elaborate course of training previous to 
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operate ina wooded country such as enclosed the battleficlds of the 
Metz campaign, or it may be a glacis-like slope such as characterised 
the fighting round Plevna, or a mountainous country lke our own 
north-west) frontier of India. So it behoves us to be prepared for 
every class of fighting by rehearapg cach on manauvres and avoid- 
ing dormal formations. But the fact must never be lost sight of that 
in whatever theatre of warwe may find cumelves, the ideal positions 
for attack and defence are as rare as the four-leaved shamrock. 
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that they should become the means at the disposal of the director 
to modify a situation or influence the decisions of leaders of sides. 
For it is of importance to make victory alternate between the two 
parties, so that all in turn may practice attack and defence, pursuit 
and retreat, ete, which would not be possible if both remained of 
equal strength throughout. Besides, uncertainty as to the strength 
of the adversary brings a further warlike element into the operas 
tions. 

Fifthly.—Operations must be continuous in order to portray 
the conditions of modern battle, and admit of complete co-operation, 
which is the fall development of the force inherent in each arm at 
the right place and the right time. This is not compatible with 
frequent suspensions 

Siathly.—In deciding upon the effect of fire, the range, judging 
of distance, s of the object, intensity, and duration of fire, fire 
discipline, moral, and the probable effect of the enemy's fire must all 
be taken into consideration. 

Seventhly.— Manauvres ona large seale should be fewer and 
further between, to admit of transport being borrowed from neigh- 
bouring commands and training grants being bolstered up until such 
a balance is shown as can provide all the properties of war, 

Lighthly.—Supply should) be organized and rations issued on 
the same system as obtains in war. Ea passant it may be noted 
that troops receive free rations on active service, but not on 
manauyres, 

Ninthly,—There exists much room for improvement in the 
treatment. of casualties and the organization of the medical services, 
History warns us that in) our next: war, casualties will be greater 
than they have ever been before. Will the supply be equal to the 
demand ? 

Tenthly—With regard to the theatre of war: in England, the 
rights and interests of private persons play a large part in’ the 
selection of amancnvre groand. All foreign armies rejoice in the 
power of being able to move freely everywhere ; the only prohibitions 
are, in general, that houses and the enclosures reund them, gardens 
parks, young plantations, tobaceo fields, vineyards, hop gardens, and 
the like, are never to be entered by troops, 

Finally.—The key to snecess on the battlefield is habit, the 
habit of using the wits, of subordinating the rules of theory to the 
needs of the moment. Tt is undeniably the case that when a conflict 
is imminent, the average officer or man wili act as he has learnt on 
mancwuvres, so the duty of all is to ensure that unreal situations do 
not arise. We are told that it is not in mortals to command 
success, but let us do more, let us deserve it, by ourselves acting on 
Inanceuvres in precisely the same manner as we should in war. 


BUSH WARFARE IN WEST AFRICA. 


By BrREvET-CoLonet C. H. P. Carter, C.M.G., Toe CAMERONIANS 
(ScortisH RIFLES). 


[Compiled from a lecture delivered at Ranikhet and from notes 
written for the Gold Coast Regiment. ] 


The brief eleven pages devoted by the authorities to Bush 
Fighting in the Field Service Regulations, Part I, gives to the 
inexperienced a somewhat poor insight into the many varying 
conditions of bush warfare which the British officer may meet with 
in different parts of the globe. 

It is impossible to go into the details regarding the tactics of 
the various bush races ; all over the world within the last decade we 
have been engaged in active bush operations, in Burma, Somaliland 
East and West Africa, and it is purely in regard to warfare in the 
latter place that the following article is written. 

Our various colonies in West Africa, from Sierra Leone to the 
Niger Delta in the Bight of Benin, are one and all fringed 
from their coast-line 200 to 350 miles inland with a large forest 
belt, varying in density. In parts of Southern Nigeria, especially so 
in the Benin country, and also in Ashanti, the forest is virtually 
impenetrable; as an example of the difficulties of movement in the 
same, I would quote the punitive expedition to Benin City in 1897, 
under Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, K.C.B. The objective was only 
26 miles distant from Ologbo, the landing place on the Ologi Creek 
(an affluent of the Benin river). The force employed was composed 
of 300 Hausas and 600 bluejackets and marines, and the only means 
of communication was a narrow winding track, in parts scarcely a 
foot wide, by which the column had to advance in single file. It 
will hardly le credited when I state that it took seven days for this 
force (which was eventually divided into two columns, an advanced 
fighting one, and a supporting one moving some four to five miles in 
rear) to march these 26 miles, being at the rate of less than four 
miles per diem. The fighting column was considerably delayed on 
account of “sniping,” which was actively kept up by the enemy from 
side paths (previously cleared, running parallel to the main track, 
and fifteen to twenty yards from the same), the density of the tropi- 
cal undergrowth being so great that the enemy could creep close up 
and select their victim without being perceived. Luckily the scouts 
discovered these ambush paths, and, many casualties having occurred, 
the advanced guard, commanded by Colonel (now Lieut.-General) 
Bruce Hamilton, was ordered to furnish parties to enlarge these side 
paths, and thus to enable flanking parties to march along them. 
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To be detailed for this flank duty was eagerly sought after, as 
a rough-and-tumble scrap with the Benish was invariably experi- 
enced. The forest was so thick in this particular country that the 
sun’s rays failed to filter through the foliage of the trees, and one 
could consequently march without a helmet. 

Marching silently along this narrow winding track in Indian 
file, with the impenetrable bush brushing one's body on either side 
and the huge cotton trees blotting out the sun, made the stoutest 
heart quake when one suddenly saw a ce mrade fall in his tracks, and 
the loud explosion of a “long dane” (as a native gun is called) 
announced the proximity of snipers. 

It was usually useless to retaliate, as the sniper always had (as 
it was discovered afterwards) a rifle-pit handy, imto which he sank, 
while scores of bullets few harmlessly over his head. 

The only survivors of the Benin massacre were Captain Bois- 
ragon and Vice-Consul Locke, and these officers actually took five 
days to craw] sixteen miles through the tangled undergrowth to 
another affluent of the Benin river, where luckily they met with a 
friendly native of another tribe, who hid them in a canoe and bore 
them to safety. Their sufferings in the bush without food and drink 
were beyond description ; they naturally had to avoid the neighbour- 
hood of villages where water was, and could only relieve their 
parched lips with the dew collected from leaves in the early morning. 

An even more difficult and trying country to operate in than 
this forest belt is the Niger delta in Southern Nigeria, which is 
a net-work of hundreds of creeks and small waterways. It was 
formerly occupied by some truculent tribes, who gave the Govern- 
ment an infinite amount of tronble to suppress. Those who took 
part in the Brass and Brohemie expeditions under Admiral Bedford 
in 1894-95 will never forget the difticnlties they had to contend 
with, not only by water, but when accompanying landing parties 
who usually had to wade through miles of slimy mang swamps, to 
surround some chief's stronghold. 

Once the forest belt of West Africa is left behind, the country 
is invariably of an open, undulating type, dotted with trees and 
covered with waving grass, which in the rains grows to some five 
to eight feet high, and restricts the view. 

The weather plays an important part in bush warfare. It 
was for this reason that the Ashantis revolted in 1900 during the 
rains, and in consequence operations in the early part of that 
campaign were conducted under very trying circumstances, 

The West African warriors avoid, whenever possible, a serious 
engagement, and have a strong preference for attacking isolated 
parties. After an unsuccessful assault they disperse with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, which renders pursuit futile in thick bush. 
They are always on the alert to seize any opportunity which may 
arise. Cunning is their chief characteristic, and no one knows better 
how to make use of it in war. 
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The moral is, never relax vigilance on any possible occasion; 
more regrettable incidents and disasters have occurred in West 
Africa from that cause than from any other. Always be prepared 
for sudden and unexpected developments, and if the native soldiers 
under you have confidence in you as their leader, you need have 
little fear for the final issue. 

Now, operations against bush tribes are carried ont on somewhat 
different lines to those of regular warfare, and the methods of con- 
ducting the same in West Africa have undergone a considerable 
change for the better in the last decade. 

Previons to the Ashanti campaign of 1900 there is no doubt 
that, to save delay, columns very often moved in a hostile country 
without taking the erdinary precautions, such as putting ont scouts 
and flankers in thick bush, piqneting defiles, ete. As the rate of 
progress through the dense primeval forest, when these precautions 
are tuken, is at the rate of about ore mile per honr, and often less, 
the ofticer commanding was often inclined at times, we will say, to 
“chance it,” and to signal on his whistle fonr sharp blasts, denoting 
“Tn scouts and flankers.” Especially was this the case when the 
column had marched for some miles without encountering any signs 
ofthe enemy. But woe betide him if he was beguiled into doing 
this, for he was more than likely to be rudely awakened by the 
sudden roar (intensified in the deadly stillness of the forest) of 
hundreds of ‘long danes,” denoting the dreaded ambush. It, 
however, remains to be said that there are certain times when, for 
strategic reasons, columns must push on more rapidly, and on these 
occasions a commander must exercise his judgment with regard to 
the density of the bush, and the physical features of the country he 
is marching through, whether or not he considers it necessary to 
move with full precautions. But on all occasions, in thick bush, 
columns should invariably have, in addition to the “ point,” a small 
screen of scouts covering their front, who should work in pairs, 
extended fifteen to twenty yards apart, one man (with rifle slung) 
using his “ matchet” (a sort of kukrz) to clear away through the 
undergrowth, and the other with his rifle ready for immediate action. 

The great thing is to act with vigour. The moment. the enemy 
opens fire the nearest body of troops should promptly fix bayonets 
and charge the place where the hostile fire originated from, but the 
officer or N.-C. O. in command of the party must be careful not to 
allow the men to rush too far into the bush, otherwise hopeless 
confusion will ensue, and they will mask the fire of other portions of 
their own force if the action becomes general. In the old form of 
bush fighting the path one was moving on was seldom quitted, the 
prevalent idea being that control of one’s men would be.completely 
lost if they were launched into the bush. When attacked, the men 
were accustomed to close up and lie down on both sides of the road, 
and then they expended ammunition at a truly heart-breaking rate, 
with very indifferent results; and usually nothing but a stout stick 
used with considerable force would make them cease fire. At the 
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present time, however, the fire discipline of the West African Frontier 
orce is on a far higher level. 

At the action of Dompoassi in 1900 (25 miles from Kumasi), 
400 men expended 40,900 rounds of ammunition in two hours; the 
force was seriously engaged by some thousands of Ashantis, oceupy- 
ing a series of strong stockades erected in echelon, covering half a 
mile of country ; and under the very trying circumstances of this 
fight, which entailed casualties with the column amounting to eight 
officers out of nine, and ninety-eight rank and file, you can imagine 
how extremely difficult it was to maintain, with these native troops 
any effective fire control. 

The question of waste of ammunition is one of the most serious 
things that a commander has to take into consideration in organising 
an expeditionary force in West Africa, and it is for this reason I 
contend that one officer or British N.-C. O. is required for every 
twenty-five men. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley in his despatch after the first brush with 
the Ashantis in the 1874 campaign stated :— 

“One point stands forward prominently from the experience 
of this day, viz., that for fighting in the African bush a very excep- 
tionally large proportion of officers is required. Owing to the dense 
cover an officer can only exercise control over the men close to him, 
and for this kind of work there should be at least one officer to every 
twenty men.” 

In the Benin City Expedition the practice was resorted to of using 
“clearing volleys” by alternate ha sections of the advanced} guard, 
told off for that purpose, who fired obliquely at intervals to the front. 
These precautionary volleys had the desired etfect of hurrying the fire 
of the enemy who, unable to bear the tension any longer, usually 
opened a fusilade at distances from which their gas-pipe type of 
weapons were useless, and in more than one case this premature fire 
revealed the presence of an ambush. The use of these “searching 
volleys” has, however, been abandoned, as the expenditure of 
ammunition was much too costly for the small benefits derived. 

With the large and effective force of native troops which we now 
have in West Africa to look after our interests, viz., 7,000 men, 
designated the “West African Frontier Force,” one must bear in 
mind that for the last fifteen years we have been discharging a 
great: number of time-expired soldiers annually, who are now scat- 
tered throughout the land, and who have naturally revealed to 
their countrymen all they learned of the art of war from their white 
commanders. Stockades were unknown in Ashanti until after the 
1896 expedition, when Major (now Lieut.-Generai) Baden-Powell 
showed the native levies attached to the field force how to erect 
them; but since then the Ashantis have duly profited by this object 
lesson, and have recognised the value of building several stockades 
supporting one another in echelon, which necessitate a wide turning 
movement to manceuvre the defenders out of them, an extremely 
difficult operation in thick bush. 
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Even as far back as in 1899, in ‘the Qua Ibibio Expedition in 
Southern Nigeria, the enemy made use of fire trenches; but I can 
remember one occasion when they failed to make proper use of the 
cover they had prepared. On this occasion, as soon as they saw our 
force extending for the attack from the edge of a wood at about 800 
yards from their position, they one and all leaped on to the parapet 
of their trenches, beating tom-toms, and waving defiance with their 
guns and spears. A lucky shrapnel from a 7-pounder bagged 
twenty-three of them, and their war dance ended abruptly. 

During the Aro Expedition in Southern Nigeria in 1901-02, 
the enemy made constant use of trenches, which were constructed on 
the most approved principles, admirably concealed and skilfully 
selected, which shows that in future operations in West Africa we 
must be careful not to underrate our foe. 

During 1908, when another Ashanti rising was hourly expected, 
and movable columns in various parts of the country were straining 
at their leashes, a message was received from a friendly “ War 
Chief” who had loyally supported the Government in the 1900 
insurrection, saying that he was convinced stockades would not be 
used in the next war, but that the Ashantis would adopt tactics more 
in accordance with the white man’s ideas. This follows out my 
theory that our next engagement with the Ashantis will be no 
walk-over, and there is no doubt that they are inflnitely better 
armed at the present time than they were when contending against 
Sir James Willcocks’ force in 1900. The boundaries of Ashanti are 
ideal ones for gun-runners, and with the small preventive service at 
the disposal of the Gold Coast Government, it is virtually impossible 
to prevent arms being smuggled across the borders. French and 
German traders have no doubt made handsome profits out of this 
illicit trade. 

Many and varied are the ruses which the enemy devise to outwit 
the white man. At bends of forest tracks they invariably have 
“Jookouts,” perched high up in the trees, who signal the advance to 
their comrades In Southern Nigeria “ pitfalls,” were constantly 
resorted to, which were pits dug in the path you were expected by, 
eight feet deep with pointed wooden stakes at the bottom, the to 
being covered with a lattice-work of light sticks, and leaves wit 
earth placed over the same. ‘hese were impossible to detect. On 
one occasion a native officer fell down one of these, and was trussed 
like a chicken. Great difticulty was experienced in disengaging his 
body, but he ultimately recovered. 

When attacking a village one should be careful not to be lured 
down a false path (cut for the purpose), ending generally in a blind 
alley and an ambush. 

In stockade fighting the Ashantis usually placed selected good 
shots, high up in trees in the vicinity, to pick off the white officers, 
and in one action a man thus posted was reported to have secured a 
heavy bag of eight officers, but luckily he was eventually discovered 
and shot. 
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Another device of the natives in Southern Nigeria was to defend 
a village with only a skeleton force. After its capture the troops 
would probably advance, elated with their success (and in earlier 
days, burdened with sundry loot), Thinking active operations over 
for the day, the usual precautions would probably be relaxed, when 
suddenly, a few miles on, a roar of musketry from the surrounding 
bush, resulting in numerous casualties, would proclaim the fact that 
the real fight of the day had only then commenced. 

The tactics mentioned above are applicable only to those tribes 
who live in the forest belt. As before stated, on quitting this belt, 
the cuuntry is open and undulating. The inhabitants in these parts 
go in more for shock tactics, basing their operations generally on 
walled towns, which they fall back on and defend to the last. ‘These 
walls are made of puddled clay, often thirty to forty feet in height 
and ten to twelve feet in breadth. The 75 millimétre Q.-F. guns 
now in use with the West African Frontier Force made little or no 
impression on these hardened walls. 

In these districts the enemy, especially in the northern part 
of Northern Nigeria, are mostly mounted, and armed with fire-arms, 
spears, and swords. 

In the Munshi country on the river Benue, dividing Northern 
and Southern Nigeria, which is chiefly rocky bush, the natives are 
armed with bows and poisoned arrows, and to be wounded means a 
quick demise, as the poison used is of the deadliest description, and 
is stated to be made from decayed human flesh. 

The formation usually adopted for moving in the presence of 
the enemy in this open country is either in the “rigid” form of a 
square, or the “elastic ” one. 

In the Bida and Ilorin Expedition of 1896, the advance was 
carried out in a rigid square formation.* The force comprised 30 
Europeens, and 600 troops of the Royal Niger Company, and two 
12-pounder Whitworth B.-L guns were taken with the view of 
breaching the walls of Bida. These heavy guns delayed the column 
enormously. 

Another formation used is known as the “ elastic square.” This 
formation has the great advantage that when an attack is expected 
from any quarter the various portions of the force are able to repel 
the enemy, without causing confusion to the remainder. An clastic 
square is merely composed of an advanced guard, right and left flank 
guards, and a rear guard, all moving in fairly close proximity, and 
ready to close in on cne another if a general attack takes place. All 
ammunition carriers, supplies, ete., and bearer company, are in the 
centre. In Northern Nigeria, mounted infantry are utilised asa 
screen. 


*Distribution for rigid square—Front face—one company. 
Side faces— two companies each. 
Rear face— one company. 
One company in reserve in centre, and carrieis in two partica inside the syuare. 
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The commander who has some previous knowledge of the 
general characteristics and ways of the cnemy he is to operate 
against will possess a powerful asset. 

As a rule, it is extremely difficult to extracb any reliable 
information from friendly natives concerning the habits and tactics 
likely to be employed by the enemy, especially if they live in an 
adjoining country, for they are afraid that it will leak out afterwards 
if they open their minds. They have to be very carefully interro- 
gated, therefore, and even then the knowledge acquired requires 
a deal of sifting before anything pertaining to the truth can be 
elicited. Guides are also hard to obtain, and usually have to be threat- 
ened with dire penalties when acting as such. When guiding a 
column they should always have a special guard, to one of whom 
they should be secured by “tie-tie” (a strong native creeper), as 
otherwise they will most assuredly escape on the first opportunity. 
As an example of their unreliability, the following instance is 
quoted :— 

With great difficulty a guide was obtained in Benin city in 
1897, who promised, for a reward of £50, to reveal the hiding-place 
of acertain chief, called Ologbo Sheri, who was responsible for the 
Benin massacre of seven European officials and 200 natives accom- 
panying them on a political mission to Benin city. To preserve 
secrecy, 50 Hausa soldiers in plain clothes moved out at various times 
during the day (with arms concealed) to a rendezvous outside the 
city. The actual march started about 10 o'clock that night. The 
forest was pitch dark, and to enable the men to see the way ona 
very difficult track, every sixth man was given a candle; this shows 
how still the forest is. The guide declared that the chief's hiding- 
place was only fifteen miles away and the object was to surround 
and rush his retreat at the first streak of dawn; bnt as it turned 
out, the troops did not arrive at their destination till3 P.M. the 
next afternoon, and a very weary force they were by that time! 
It appears that the guide, frightened that his countrymen might 
eventually discover that he had acted as such, made a huge detour 
of 35 miles. Luckily, in the rough-and-tumble which took place 
in the village, the chief in question was badly wounded, and being 
afterwards identified (the guide had bolted on the first shot being 
fired), he was executed in Benin city. 

The task of discovering the enemy, and reporting upon his 
dispositions, should nearly always be conducted with a fairly 
strong force in bush country, as it is generally necessary to draw 
his fire for this purpose. The great difficulty in thick bush is to 
break off this preliminary fight and retire to camp, and it is this 
retirement that the enemy always consider asa victory fur them- 
selves. It is indeed often the means of providing them with the 
necessary incentive tu assume an offensive réle. 

For the Benin City Expedition, a corps of fifty scouts was 
specially raised. ‘They were all time-expired Hausa soldiers, and 
were put through an elaborate course of training previous to 
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The moral is, never relax vigilance on any possible occasion : 
more reyrettable incidents and disasters have ocenrred in West 
Afriea from that cause than from any other. Always be prepared 
for sudden and unexpected developments, and if the native soldiers 
under you have confidence in you as their leader, you need have 
listle fear for the final issne, 

Now, operations against: bush tribes are earricd ont on somewhat 
ditferent lines to those of regular fare, and the methods of con- 
ducting the same in) West Africa have undergone a considerable 
change for the better in the last decade, 

Previons to the Ashanti campaign of 1900 there is no doubt 
that, to save delay, colamns very often moved in a hostile country 
without taking the erdinary precautions, such as putting ont sconts 
and flankers in thick bush, piqneting defiles, ete. As the rate of 
progress through the dense primeval forest, when these precautions 
ave tuken, is at the rate of about ore mile per hour, and often less, 
the ofticer commanding was often inclined at times, we will say, to 
“chance it,” and to signal on his whistle four sharp blasts, denoting 
“Th scouts and thinkers.” Especially was this the ease when the 
column had marched for some miles without encountering any signs 
of the enemy. Bat woe betide him if he was beyguiled into doing 
this, for he was more than likely to be rudely awakened by the 
sudden roar (intensified in the deadly stillness of the forest) of 
hundreds of ‘long danes,” denoting the dreaded ambush. It, 
however, remains to be said that there are certain times when, for 
strategic reasons, columns must push on more rapidly, and on these 
occasions a commander must exercise his judgment with regard to 
the density of the bush, and the physical features of the country he 
is marching through, whether or not he considers it necessary to 
move with full precautions, Bunt on all occasions, in thick bush, 
columns should invariably have, in addition to the “ point,” a small 
screen of scouts covering their front, who should work in_ pairs, 
extended fifteen to) twenty yards apart, one man ‘with rifle slung) 
using his  matchet ” (a sort of kulri) to clear away through the 
undergrowth, and the other with his rifle ready for immediate action. 

The great thing is to act with vigour. ‘The moment the enemy 
opens fire the nearest body of troops should promptly fix bayonets 
and charge the place where the hostile fire originated from, but the 
officer or N.C. O. in) command of the party must be careful not to 
allow the men to rush too far into the bush, otherwise hopeless 
confusion will ensne, and they will mask the fire of other portions of 
their own force if the action becomes general. In the old form of 
bush fighting the path one was moving on was seldom quitted, the 
prevalent idea bemy that control of one’s men would be completely 
lost if they were launched into the bush. When attacked, the men 
were acenstomed to close up and lie down on both sides of the road, 
and then they expended ammunition ata truly heart-breaking rate, 
with very indifferent results; and usually nothing but a stout stick 
used with considerable force would make them cease fire. At the 
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operations taking place. They were commanded by two specially 
selected officers. 

These scouts did extremely good work, and on account of their 
dangerous and arduous task received a high rate of pay. Once they 
had located the enemy, which they rarely failed to do, their duties 
for the time were over, and they were instructed to lie down and 
let the advanced guard pass over them. 

Certain tribes in West Africa are much better adapted to 
scouting than others. Mendis and Timinis from the Sierra Leone 
hinterland are undoubtedly the best scouts. They are small, wiry, 
intelligent little men of the Gurkha type, and they are ideal bushmen, 
well versed in woodcraft, and can move through the bush (even at 
night) virtually without sound, which is all-important. 

Each company in the West African Frontier Force has its 
percentage of trained scouts and, in addition, most corps have some 
25 specially selected regimental scouts, who are looked upon by their 
comrades with envy,as they wear a special badge of honour. 

A column of from 400 to 500 fighting men, with two 2:95 Q.-F. 
mountain guns, and three machine guns, is the most compact and 
suitable force to be employed in bush warfare. 

If it is necessary to concentrate a larger force at a certain point 
for punitive purposes, it will, as a rule, be better to advance in two 
small columns by different routes (if pussible), and independently 
of one another, than in one large column. 

In the bush, and especially in hilly country, it is not easy to 
find, and prepare, sufficient camping space fora large force, and for 
fighting purposes it would be too unwieldy, and would be hampered 
by its long baggage train. 

It is a good principle for the advanced guard to halt five or ten 
minutes in every hour, to rest carricrs, and to allow various units to 
close up to the front. If this is not done, the rear of the column would 
always be doubling, and striving to make up lost ground, and weak 
carriers would fail to carry their loads; besides, the column would be 
weakened by undue lengthening out. 

A well-trained advanced guard commander should, after passing 
an obstacle (such as a fallen tree), slow down his pace considerably 
until he thinks the rear has closed up. 

The following system has been tried with success :— 

Each company commander should tell off an intelligent N.-C.O. 
to remain in rear of his company, whose duty should be to warn 
his officer whenever he loses sight of the unit following him. By 
this means the weakest link in the chain of the column would 
automatically bring back to it any part of the column which is 
inclined to go too fast. 

The warning to the officer commanding each unit should be passed 
up to him through the ranks, and each man should drop back 
towards the N.-C. O. at the same time as he passes the warning to 
the man in front of him. 
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The above system requiresdrill and practice to bea success. It 
also militates against another evil which is most prevalent in the 
march of a column, viz., when the latter is halted too frequently to 
allow the rear to close up, and units thus become jammed up, and 
when the “ Advance” is again sounded, the column has to open out 
like a concertina before the rear guard gets started, and consequently 
a considerable time is wasted. 

Silence has a great moral effect upon savages, and it should be 
enforced at all times on the march, and specially so when attacking 
atdawn. Only when charging should the men be allowed to give 
vent to their feelings. 

The camp should be silently awakened at least one hour before 
daybreak, and all baggage, etc., packed by a portion of the troops, 
while the remainder fallin upon their “alarm posts” in readiness to 
withstand an attack at dawn. The advanced guard should move off as 
soon as it is light enough to sce into the bush; they will proceed on 
the path as far as the length of the column entails, halt, place out 
double sentries from each section right and left in the bush, and send 
a patrol a short way up the road; at the same time the rear guard 
for the day will post sentries round the rear and flanks of the camp, 
and will only withdraw them when the camp is clear. 

The officer commanding rear guard will then pass up the word 
“Camp clear, advance,” and the coluinn will move silently off. 

The duty of covering the movement out of the camp by the 
rear guard requires great unity of execution, and the greatest vigilance 
is required on its part; during the confusion of marching out of 
camp a splendid opportunity arrives for an active foe to harass the 
column, 

Bugle calls should not be employed, except during a fight, for 
an alarm, or for assembly after a fight. In camp the “ Alarm” should 
never be sounded at night unless it is absolutely unavoidable, but 
troops should be aroused and fall in as silently as possible on their 
alarm posts and await orders. 

Night operations on a large scale in the bush are not recom- 
mended. If deemed essential in any particular case, the operation 
should be carried out by as small a party as possible. The country 
should be carefully reconnoitred by day, and, if practicable, by the 
same men who are to carry out the project. 

The organization of the carrier transport is one of the most 
important things the commander of a field force has to see to. In 
large expeditions carriers are formed into battalions, or “ groups,” 
each of 1,000 men belonging to one tribe. Each “group” should 
be under the command of a British officer, and he should have a 
proper proportion of N.-C. O.’s to assist him. Each “group” 
comprises 10 companies, each under a native “captain,” and each 
company is made up of five gangs of about 20 men, each gang 
being under a “ headman.” 

Every group will have a distinctive letter, or number and badge ; 
a coloured band with buckle worn round the arm is the best. 
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With regard to native levies, from my own personal experience 
of them I do not consider they are of much value to a commander ; 
they are in reality more often a handicap. Levies have been used 
on many occasions, notably so in the various Ashanti campaigns. 
In 1873 some 1,500 Akims were sent by Lord Wolseley, under 
British officers, to operate in the country to the east of the main 
advance, and they fled at the first approach of an Ashanti warrior. 
Sir James Willcocks employed 4,000 levies for a similar purpose in 
1900, with exactly the same results. But when employed strategi- 
cally on a flank in this way, especially if thereby the enemy’s line of 
retreat is threatened, they assist the general advance by compelling 
the enemy to detach a force to intercept them. 

In conclusion, there is one golden rule to follow in fighting 
badly armed savages in the bush, and that is— 

Don’t give your enemy any leisure to reload his gun, but keep 
him on the move, and press home your attack with the bayonet. 

A few words with reference to the West African Frontier 
Force may be of interest. 

Its composition at the present time is as follows :— 


THE NorTHerRN NIGERIA REGIMENT. 
1 Battery of Artillery. 
1 Battalion of Mounted Infantry. 
2 Battalions of Infantry. 
Chiefly Fullanis, Hausas and Yorubas. 


THE SouTueRN NIGERIA REGIMENT. 


1 Battery of Artillery. 
2 Battalions of Infantry. 
Chiefly Yorubas and Hausas 


TuE GoLtp Coast REGIMENT. 


1 Battery of Artillery. 

1 Battalion of Infantry. 

Chiefly recruited from the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast from the following tribes :—CGrunshis, Wongaras, Moshis, 
Dagartis, Dagombas and Fra-Fras. 


Tue Sierra LEoNE REGIMENT. 
1 Battalion of Infantry, who are Mendis and Timinis, 


THE KACHINS AND OTHERS. 
A new recruiting area. 


By Captain A. APTHORPE, 90TH PUNJABIS. 


The peoples dealt with in this paper live in the vicinity of 
our N.-E. Frontier, to which considerable attention has been given 
in the last twelve months. 

It is thought that there exists here a large and as yet almost 
untapped recruiting area, and at a time when misgivings as to the 
longevity of some of our present sources are expressed, any fresh 
ones would seem well worthy of consideration. 

Kachin is the official name given to the inhabitants of the 
mountainous tracts which lie at and beyond the extreme north of 
Burma. Their country extends roughly between longitudes 96° and 
98° 50’ and latitudes 22° and 28° 30’ although they are found south 
of these limits as far as 20° 30’. A glance at the map will show 
this country consists of the watershed of the Mali Hka, together with 
the hilly tracts further south, on both sides of the Irrawaddy and 
its tributaries the Mogaung, Taping, and Shweli rivers. 

A not inconsiderable number of Kachins live in Chinese terri- 
tory on the mountains along the Burma-Yunnan boundary, to the 
east and south-east of the Myitkyina and Bhamo districts. 

The earlier history of the Kachins, or—to give them the name 
they call themselves—“ Jinghpaw,” is rather obscure. According to 
our well-known authority the word Jinghpaw has the generic mean- 
ing “man” and comes from the Tibetan “sin po” a savage. The 

resent official designation “Kachin” is the name given to the 
Toekpane by the Burmese, who suffered greatly at their hands. It 
is a corruption of the Chinese “ Ye Jein,” meaning a “ wild man.” 

It is now generally agreed that the original home of the Kachins 
lay to the north of the gigantic mountain ranges of southern Tibet. 
These form the watershed between the Salween and the Brahma- 
putra and from their lower slopes rise the Mali Hka and Nmai Hka, 
which two rivers eventually unite and are then called the Irrawaddy. 

According to one authority this mountain range or “ crescent 
of mountains” is for a large portion of its length an impassable 
barrier; consequently any southern immigration on reaching this 
obstacle would naturally take a bend in a south-westerly direction 
towards Assam and the Brahmaputra, or else turn east and descend 
by way of the Salween valley. 

In the country beyond the “crescent of mountains” is located 
the Majoi Shingra Pum or “naturally flat mountain” (platean) 
referred to by all Kachins when questioned as to the whereabouts of 
their ancestral home, and it is from this country, either by the 
western or eastern route, that a large number of the present inhabi- 
tants of Burma, including the Burmans themselves, came. 
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Of the western migratory waves, that of the Kachins is 
considered to be one of the most recent. After following a soath- 
westerly course bordering on the Brahmaputra region, the Kachins, 
on arrival at about 28’ latitude, found the country to their immediate 
south already occupied, and were compelled to turn eastwards, before 
again continuing their downward course. It is reckoned that this 
eastward movement took place only a century ago, and brought 
them into contact with those Shans who dwell along the upper waters 
of the Irrawaddy, and who are remnants of the once powerful Shan 
or Tai kingdom of Nanchao which extended west from their capital 
in the neighbourhood of modern Talifu as faras Assam. 

The Hukong valley, so called from the Kachin “ju” meaning 
“to burn” and “kawng,” “a mound,” referring to the numerous 
funeral mounds of the slain Shans in the valley, bears witness to 
this day of the severe fighting that took place. 

The Kachins did not apparently gain ground much to the east 
of the Mali Hka. South of the contluence, however, they rapidly 
spread themselves over the country on both sides of the big river. 
At the present day those who live to the north of and round about 
the confluence are alluded to by their more southern brethren as 
Hkahkas or up-river people. 

Besides being split up into numerous subtribes, all Kachins 
recognise five parent tribes—Lepai, Lahtawng, Maran, Nhkum, and 
Manip. 

Allowing for local changes, the dress, customs, habits and 
language of the Kachins from the Hukong valley to their most 
southern habitat in the Shan States are identical. 

Included under the ofticial designation “Kachin” are the 
Marus with the cognate tribes the Lashi and Atsi. These are now 
generally considered to have been the prehistoric inhabitants of the 
Trrawaddy valley from Bhamo northwards. They made their way 
into Burma by the eastern or Salween route at a far earlier date 
than the western incursion of the Kachins (Jinghpaws). They are 
found all along the valley of the Nmai Hka and in scattered com- 
munities in the Myitkyina and Bhamo districts and the Northern 
Shan States. Below the confluence all three have assimilated closely 
with the Kachins. They still, as a rule, speak their own dialects, 
which differ considerably from Kachin, approaching more closely to 
Burmese. 

Yet another tribe to he bricfly mentioned are the Lisaws, or, 
as they are generally called where met with in Burma, Yaw-yins. 
The Lisaws, identical with the Lisus, made their way down south 
from their original home in Tibet by the eastern Salween valley 
route. They never entered Burma in any large numbers, their 
country at the present day being along the Salween valley between 
latitudes 27° 80° and 26°. They are however to be found in British 
territory on the edge of the Kachin country, Their villages as a 
rule are built on the highest ridges. They speak their own dialect, 
but most of the men know Chinese and a fair number Kachin. 
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The physical aspects of the Kachin country are very similar over 
the whole of its area, namely, steep mountain ranges covered with 
dense jungle, much broken up by narrow and often precipitous sided 
valleys. During the long rainy season from May to November the 
higher peaks are veiled in clouds for days on end and any movement 
over the hills is most difficult. 

The average height of the Kachin is between about 5’ 5” to 
5’ 7". His body is usually well developed and thick set; his features 
are of a Mongolian type. The men wear their hair uncut twisted 
up intoa top-knot, and clothe themselves ina short jacket and 
loose trousers of home-made cotton cloth, dyed blue with an extract 
from the Mahtat lap or indigenous indigo plant leaf. 

No Kachin is ever seen abroad without his dah (local sword) 
slung over his left shoulder, and a brightly woven coloured bag, often 
ornamented with silver and cowries, suspended from the opposite 
side. 

The Kachin is usually an agriculturiss—and a good one too— 
either employing the system of Yi, or hillside cultivation, whereby 
whole hillsides in the Bhamo district have been denuded of jungle, 
or undertaking the Hkauna or lowland cultivation. Rice, the chief 
article of food, is the principal crop. 

A few ponies and a considerable number of cattle and pigs are 
bred, the two latter for sacrificial use in religious ceremonies as well 
as for sale or barter. Goats are scldom seen, sheep never. Kachins 
say the climatic conditions of the hills in the rains prevent the 
rearing of the latter. 

The Kachins in the northern tracts are keen rubber traders. 
Further south they bring chictly rice and potatoes, laden on pack 
bullocks, into the larger markets and take back salt, matches, 
strip-iron, and piece-goods. 

Contrary to what is sometimes stated, the Kachin is not asa 
rule addicted to opium, in fact large numbers of them never touch 
it. He is a spirit worshipper, and his whole horizon is bounded 
by a multitude of malicious and beneficent nats which demand 
a large expenditure of his time and worldly goods in the shape of 
sacrifices to cajole or keep in a kindly attitude. In the rear com- 
partment of every house is the altar to the house nat, while 
outside will be altars of various shapes to the nat of the jungle 
(usually evilly disposed), the earth-nat, and the sky-nut. “ Dumsas ” 
or head priests, with their subordinates the Hkrinjawng and 
Hpunlum Was, carry out the nit sacritices and manage the religious 
dances. Besides these there are also the professional narrators or 
soothsayers—Jaiwas—and those curious beings called Myithois, who 
claim to be able to throw themselves into trances and hold com- 
munication with the nats, not unlike the spiritual mediums of the 
western world. 

As might be expected, the Kachin is ever ready to believe 
in the adverse influence of witches and the like, and if unable to 
obtain satisfaction from his enemy, he is not above resorting to the old 
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world habit of casting spells and sticking thorns into a make-believe 
image of the unhappy individual whose death he wishes to encom- 
pass. His religious beliefs find outlet in his folklore. Thus the 
rainbow is cansed by a crab inhabiting the centre of the world, and 
the eclipse of the sun is due to a frog which swallows that element, 
whilst a dog is supposed to perform the same task in the case of the 
moon. 

The Kachin is as a rule monogamous, although a plurality of 
wives is not forbidden. Daughters are looked upon as a species of 
vested capital, for any would-be son-in-law must pay the parents 
their child's price according to a fixed scale. Consequently for a 
couple to elope before satisfying the parental demands is considered 
little short of robbery and constitutes just grounds for a debt. 

Old men are credited with the power of being able to give up 
their life at will and hence the saying of a father dying to spite 
his son. For a younger sister to marry before an elder is considered 
highly improper, and a small fine is usually incurred thereby. 

In former days all injuries, real or fancied, gave rise to debts 
which if unsettled soon developed into blood-feuds. Apparently any 
debt could be wiped out by paying compensation on a recognised 
scale, the highest rate being for murder cases, with varying amounts 
for adultery, abduction, concealing a slave, and other offences. The 
non-payment of this compensation resulted generally in the killing 
or selling into slavery of the offenders and the burning of the village 
which harboured them, always provided of course that the opposite 
party were strong enongh to do so. 

As showing to what lengths this system was carried, a man 
incurred a debt if an unmarried girl, with whom he had had relations, 
died in child-birth, or an employer, should one of his servants be 
accidentally killed whilst engaged in his master’s affairs, became 
thereby responsible for his death. 

Before we took their country, slavery was universal. The sup- 
ply was recruited from captives taken in inter-tribal warfare or, as 
remarked above, by the settling of some outstanding debt. Appa- 
rently slaves, if well behaved and so long as they made no attempt 
to regain their liberty, were kindly treated, their position in their 
master’s house being similar to that of the Saxon serf, rather than of 
a slave. 

The offspring of a free man and slave woman were free, but on 
the other hand the child of amale slave and free woman was 
considered a slave The above remarks apply, with a few minor 
exceptions, to the Marus, Lashis and Atsis also. 

The Yaw-yin or Lisaw requires a few remarks to himself, In 
stature he is appreciably taller and is heavier than the Kachin. He 
is credited with great powers of endurance, but is usnally duller 
witted. Living at too high an altitude to grow paddy, his food is 
maize. His dress, where he has not adopted the ordinary Kachin 
pattern, consists of a long blue hempen tunic with trousers beneath. 
The men usually have pigtails, but wear them coiled up round the 
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head. They have assimilated much with the Chinese of Yunnan, 
but those in British territory inter-marry nowadays with the Kachins. 

Prior to our annexation of Upper Burma, the Kachin led a 
strenuous and troubled existence. His life was one long struggle 
against the elements, the nats, and his enemies, varied by raids 
on a Chinese trader's caravan or some Shan or Burmese village in 
the plains. 

uring the subjugation of their country the Kachins fought 
stoutly against our columns, nor did they rely only on a system of 
defensive warfare carried on from behind their stockades, for on more 
than one occasion they assumed the offensive. They were badly 
armed, possessing no artillery and only roughly made muzzle-loading 
guns, while some had only duis and spears. But what told against 
them as much as their defective armament was the total absence of 
any sustained combined effort. That this was the case, was due 
largely to the peculiar circumstances of their country. Their chief- 
tains or “ Duwas” were generally of small account and possessed only 
local influence, and there were large tracts of country where the 
people recognised no chiefs at all. 

A few incidents that occurred during pacification of their 
country will be of interest :— 

In April 1886 near Chandauk in the Bhamo district, a column 
of two guns and 120 rifles British and Indian troops attacked the 
Kachins in a stockade and drove them out, having two B.0.’s and 
eight men wounded. 

In November of the same year a band of Kachins made their 
way by night into the stockaded fort at Bhamo, killed three sepoys 
and fired the barracks. They were driven out leaving five dead 
behind. 

In May 1888 a force of over 400 Kachins and Shans operated 
against the post at Mogaung. They were defeated after severe 
fighting, having 40 killed and many wounded, whilst our casualties 
were 8 killed and 15 wounded. 

In the open season of 1888-89 it was necessary to send out four 
expeditions against the Kachins, the whole of the operations being 
under the direction of Sir George White. 

In February 1889 a small body of 50 military police came into 
contact with the Kachins 30 miles south of Bhamo at Malin, and 
after losing two killed and 10 wounded were forced to retire and 
abandon most of their baggage. A force of two guns, 50 British 
infantry, and 150 Indian infantry sent out to exact reprisal, met 
with considerable opposition and lost one officer and four men killed 
and 17 wounded before defeating the enemy. 

In March 1891 at Hanton in the Bhamo district, a small column 
of 75 military police under a British officer was, owing to the care- 
lessness of a sentry, suprised at night and had two men killed and 
10 wounded. 

In the early part of 1893 occurred the operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sima post, east of Mytkyina. On the same day on which 
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the Kachins rushed and burnt down part of Myitkyina, Sima post 
was attacked at daybreak by about 500 Kachins. 

On the 30th January 1893 the Kachins were cleared out of their 
stockaded position at Kamja, our troops having five killed and six 
wounded. This stockade was about 150 yards in perimeter, made 
of a double row of bamboos closely panjied, and was built on the site 
of an old grave, consequently there was acircular ditch inside. This 
ditch was some 8 feet deep and 10 feet wide with a circumference 
of 140 yards. i 

Altogether the operations round Sima lasted about seven 
weeks. Some 1,200 rifles were employeg and three British officers 
were killed, two British officers and 102:men wounded. 

The branch of the service to which the Kachin is most suited 
is the infantry. Neither his build nor‘fis-inclination allow him to 
be a good rider, and he is not big enough for mountain artillery 
work, At the present time he does not possess the skill or technical 
knowledge of the Burman, Shan, inese or Indian craftsman, 
although he might in the future be “Capuble of being trained as a 
sapper. 3 

For some years Kachins have been enlisted in the two frontier 
military police battalions of Myitkyina and Bhamo, and they furnish 
equally with the Gurkhas and Punjabis in these battalions, their 
quota of drill, musketry, and gymnastic instructors, signallers, 
buglers and drummers. A certain number of Marus, Lashis, Atzis 
and Yaw-yins are also enlisted. 

A considerable number of men pass as interpreters in Hindus- 
tani and Burmese. Having no alphabet, the Kachin language is 
written in the Roman character. A fair uumber of men soon pick 
up enough to read and write their own language. 

Kachins were first used on field service in the cold season of 
1898-99 during some operations to the north-east of Myitkyina and 
were reported on as having behaved excellently well, one havildar 
and three sepoys receiving rewards for gallantry. 

They were employed also as part of the escort on the Anglo- 
Chinese oundass commission of 1899-1900 where they won the 
favourable opinion of Sir George Scott, head of the commission. 
The work of this commission lasted for over six months and took 
place in a very rough difficult terrain—reliable proof of the Kachin’s 
amenability to discipline and his capability of undergoing fatigue 
and hardship. 

In more recent years they formed part of the Wellaung column 
which in 1906 advanced into the unadministered Chin territory, 
and of the column which advanced to Pienma in January 1911. 

For service along the whole stretch of the lengthy Burmo- 
Chinese frontier, rice-eating troops, used to a jungle covered moun- 
tainous terrain, would appear to be peculiarly adapted. Attention 
has lately been drawn to the new Chinese army, with varying 
reports as to its present numbers and efficiency, and still vaguer 
forecastes as to its future value asa fighting machine. Those who 
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know speak of the possibility of China’s new spirit of progression 
leading to one of aggression, and although, as pointed out a few 
months ago in the pages of this magazine, the most vulnerable 
place of demonstration against China would be from the Peking 
side, hostilities would in all probability occur on our N.-E. frontier as 
well. In such eventualities regiments of Kachins, carefully enlisted 
and trained by officers well acquainted with their language and in 
sympathy with their habits and characteristics, would, 1t is reason- 
ably expected, be well qualified to take their place alongside the 
other races of our Eastern Empire and contribute their share to the 
traditions of our Indian Army. 
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The above system requiresdrill and practice to bea success. It 
also militates against another evil which is most prevalent in the 
march of a column, viz, when the latter is halted too frequently to 
allow the rear to close up, and units thus become jammed up, and 
when the “ Advance” is again sounded, the column has to open out 
like a concertina before the rear guard gets started, and consequently 
a considerable time is wasted. 

Silence has a great moral effect: upon savages, and it should be 
enforced at all times on the march, and specially so when attacking 
atdawn, Only when charging should the men be allowed to give 
vent to their teclings. 

The camp should be silently awakened at least one hour before 
daybreak, and all bagyage, ete., packed by a portion of the troops, 
while the remainder fall in upon their “alarm posts” in readiness to 
withstand an attack at dawn. The advanced guard should move off as 
svon as itis light enough to see into the bush; they will proceed on 
the path as far as the length of the column entails, halt, place out 
double sentries from each section right and left in the bush, and send 
a patrel a short way up the road; at the same time the rear guard 
for the day will post sentries round the rear and flanks of the camp, 
and will only withdraw them when the camp is clear. 

The officer commanding rear guard will then pass up the word 
“ Camp clear, advance,” and the column will move silently off. 

The duty of covering the movement ont of the camp by the 
rear guard requires great unity of execution, and the greatest vigilance 
is required on its part; during the confusion of marching out of 
camp a splendid opportunity arrives for an active foe to harass the 
column. 

Bugle calls should not be employed, except during a fight, for 
an alarm, or for assembly after a fight. In camp the “ Alarm” should 
never be sounded at night unless it is absolutely unavoidable, but 
troops should be aroused and fall in as silently as possible on their 
alarm posts and await orders. 

Night operations ona large scale in the bush are not recom- 
mended. If deemed essential in any particular case, the operation 
should be earried out by as small a party as possible. The country 
should be carefully reconnvitred by day, and, if practicable, by the 
same men who are to carry out the project. 

The organization of the carrier transport is one of the most 
important things the commander of a field force has to see to. In 
large expeditions carriers are formed into battalions, or “ groups,” 
each of 1,000 men belonging to one tribe. Each “group” should 
be under the command of a British officer, and he should have a 
proper proportion of N.-C. O.’s to assist him. Each “ group” 
comprises 10 companies, cach under a native “captain,” and each 
company is made up of five gangs of about 20 men, each gang 
being under a “ headman.” 

Every group will have a distinctive letter, or number and badge ; 
a coloured band with buckle worn round the arm is the bests 
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With regard to native levies, from my own personal experience 
of them I do not consider they are of much value to a commander ; 
they are in reality more often a handicap. Levies have been used 
on many occasions, notably so in the various Ashanti campaigns. 
In 1873 some 1,500 Akims were sent by Lord Wolseley, under 
British officers, to operate in the country to the east of the main 
advance, and they fled at the first approach of an Ashanti warrior. 
Sir James Willcocks employed 4,000 levies for a similar purpose in 
1900, with exactly the same results. But when employed strategi- 
cally on a flank in this way, especially if thereby the enemy’s line of 
retreat is threatened, they assist the general advance by compelling 
the enemy to detach a force to intercept them. 

In conclusion, there is one golden rule to follow in fighting 
badly armed savages in the bush, and that is— 

Don’t give your enemy any leisure to reload his gun, but keep 
him on the move, and press home your attack with the bayonet. 

A few words with reference to the West African Frontier 
Force may be of interest. 

Its composition at the present time is as follows -—= 


THE NorTHERN NIGERIA REGIMENT. 
1 Battery of Artillery. 
1 Battalion of Mounted Infantry. 
2 Battalions of Infantry. 
Chietly Fullanis, Hausas and Yorubas. 


THE SOUTHERN NIGERIA REGIMENT. 


1 Battery of Artillery. 
2 Battalions of Infantry. 
Chiefly Yorubas and Hausas 


Tue GoLtp Coast REGIMENT. 


1 Battery of Artillery. 

1 Battalion of Infantry. 

Chiefly recruited from the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast from the following tribes :—Grunshis, Wongaras, Moshis, 
Dagartis, Dagombas and Fra-Fras. 


Tne Sierra LEONE REGIMENT. 
1 Battalion of Infantry, who are Mendis and Timinis, 


THE KACHINS AND OTHERS. 
A new recruiting area. 


By Caprain A. APTHORPE, 90TH PUNJaABIS. 


The peoples dealt with in this paper live in the vicinity of 
onr N.-E. Frontier, to which considerable attention has been given 
in the last twelve months. 

It is thought that there exists here a large and as yet almost 
untapped recruiting area, and at a time when misgivings as to the 
longevity of some of our present sources are expressed, any fresh 
ones would seem well worthy of consideration. 

Kachin is the official name given to the inhabitants of the 
mountainous tracts which lie at and beyond the extreme north of 
Burma, Their country extends roughly between longitudes 96° and 
98° 50° and latitudes 22° and 28° 30’ although they are found south 
of these limits as far as 20° 80’. A glance at the map will show 
this country consists of the watershed of the Mali Hka, together with 
the hilly tracts further south, on both sides of the Irrawaddy and 
its tributaries the Mogaung, Taping, and Shweli rivers. 

A not inconsiderable number of Kachins live in Chinese terri- 
tory on the mountains along the Burma-Yunnan boundary, to the 
east and south-east of the Myitkyina and Bhamo districts. 

The earlier history of the Kachins, or—to give them the name 
they call themselves—“ Jinghpaw,” is rather obscure. According to 
our well-known authority the word Jinghpaw has the generic mean- 
10g “man” and comes from the Tibetan “sin po” a savage. The 
Present official designation “Kachin” is the name given to the 
Jinghpaws by the Burmese, who suffered greatly at their hands. It 
8a corruption of the Chinese “ Ye Jein,” meaning a “ wild man.” 

It is now generally agreed that the original home of the Kachins 
lay to the north of the gigantic mountain ranges of southern Tibet. 

hese form the watershed between the Salween and the Brahma- 
putra and from their lower slopes rise the Mali Hka and Nmai Hka, 
Which two rivers eventually unite and are then called the Irrawaddy. 

According to one authority this mountain range or “crescent 
of mountains” is for a large portion of its length an impassable 
barrier ; consequently any southern immigration on reaching this 
cbstacle would naturally take a bend in a south-westerly direction 
towards Assam and the Brahmaputra, or else turn east and descend 
by way of the Salween valley. 

In the country beyond the “crescent of mountains” is located 
the Majoi Shingra’ Pum or “ naturally flat mountain” (plateau) 
teferred to by all Kachins when questioned as to the whereabouts of 
their ancestral home, and it is from this country, either by the 
Western or eastern route, that a large number of the present inhabi- 
tants of Burma, including the Burmans themselves, came. 
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Of the western migratory waves, that of the Kachins is 
considered to be one of the most recent. After following a soath- 
westerly course bordering on the Brahmaputra reyion, the Kachins, 
on arrival at about 28° latitude, found the country to their immediate 
south already occupied, and were compelled to turn eastwards, before 
again continuing their downward course. It is reckoned that this 
eastward movement took place only a century ago, and brought 
them into contact with those Shans who dwell along the upper waters 
of the Irrawaddy, and who are remnants of the once powerful Shan 
or Tai kingdom of Nanchao which extended west from their capital 
in the neighbourhood of modern Talifu as far as Assam. 

The Hukong valley, so called from the Kachin “ju” meaning 
“to burn” and “kawng,” “a mound,” referring to the numerous 
funeral mounds of the slain Shans in the valley, bears witness to 
this day of the severe fighting that took place. 

The Kachins did not apparently gain ground much to the east 
of the Mali Hka, South of the contluence, however, they rapidly 
spread themselves over the country on both sides of the big river. 
At the present day those who live to the north of and round about 
the confluence are alluded to by their more southern brethren as 
Hkahkas or up-river people. 

Besides being split up into numerous subtribes, all Kacbins 
recognise five parent tribes—Lepai, Lahtawng, Maran, Nhkum, and 
Marip. 

Allowing for local changes, the dress, customs, habits and 
language of the Kachins from the Hukong valley to their most 
southern habitat in the Shan States are identical. 

Included under the official designation “Kachin” are the 
Marus with the cognate tribes the Lashi and Atsi. These are now 
generally considered to have been the prehistoric inhabitants of the 
Trrawaddy valley from Bhamo northwards. They made their way 
into Burma by the eastern or Salween route at a far earlier date 
than the western incursion of the Kachins (Jinghpaws). They are 
found all along the valley of the Nmai Hka and in scattered com- 
munities in the Myitkyina and Bhamo districts and the Northern 
Shan States. Below the confluence all three have assimilated closely 
with the Kachins. They still, as a rule, speak their own dialects, 
which differ considerably from Kachin, approaching more closely to 
Burmese. 

Yet another tribe to he briefly mentioned are the Lisaws, or, 
as they are generally called where met with in Burma, Yaw-yins. 
The Lisaws, identical with the Lisus, made their way down south 
from their original home in Tibet by the eastern Salween valley 
route. They never entered Burma in any large numbers, their 
country at the present day being along the Salween valley between 
latitudes 27° 30’ and 26°. They are however to be found in British 
territory on the edge of the Kachin country. Their villages as a 
rule are built on the highest ridges. ‘They speak their own dialect, 
but most of the men know Chinese and a fair number Kachin. 
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The physical aspects of the Kachin country are very similar over 
the whole of its area, namely, steep mountain ranges covered with 
dense jungle, much broken up by narrow and often precipitous sided 
valleys. During the long rainy scason from May to November the 
higher peaks are veiled in clouds for days on end and any movement 
over the hills is most difficult. 

The average height of the Kachin is between about 5’ 5” to 
5°7". His body is usually well developed and thick set; his features 
are of aMongolian type. The men wear their hair uncut twisted 
up intoatop-knot, and clothe themselves ina short jacket and 
loose trousers of home-made cotton cloth, dyed blue with an extract 
from the Mahtat lap or indigenous indigo plant leaf. 

No Kachin is ever seen abroad without his dah (local sword) 
slung over his left shoulder, and a brightly woven coloured bag, often 
pea with silver and cowries, suspended from the opposite 
side. 

The Kachin is usually an agriculturist—and a good one too— 
either employing the system of Yi, orhillside cultivation, whereby 
whole hillsides in the Bhamo district have been denuded of jungle, 
or undertaking the Hkauna or lowland cultivation. Rice, the chief 
article of food, is the principal crop. 

A few ponies and a considerable number of cattle and pigs are 
bred, the two latter for sacrificial use in religious ceremonies as well 
as for sale or barter. Goats are scldom scen, sheep never. Kachins 
say the climatic conditions of the hills in the rains prevent the 
Tearing of the latter. 

The Kachins in the northern tracts are keen rubber traders. 
Further south they bring chictly rice and potatoes, laden on pack 

tllocks, into the larger markets and take back salt, matches, 
strip-iron, and picce-goods. 

Contrary to what is sometimes stated, the Kachin is not as a 
tule addicted to opium, in fact large numbers of them never touch 
1. Heis a spirit worshipper, and his whole horizon is bounded 

Ya multitude of malicious and beneficent nats which demand 
4 large expenditure of his time and worldly goods in the shape of 
Sacrifices to cajole or keep in a kindly attitude. In the rear com- 
Partment of every house is the altar to the house nat, while 
outside will be altars of various shapes to the nat of the jungle 
(usually evilly disposed), the earth- nat, and the sky-nat. “ Dumsas ” 
ot head priests, with their subordinates the Hkrinjawng and 
Hpunlum Was, carry out the nut sacrifices and manage the religious 
dances, Besides these there are also the professional narrators or 
®othsayers—Jaiwas—and those curious beings called Myithois, who 
chim to be able to throw themselves into trances and hold com- 
Munication with the nats, not unlike the spiritual mediams of the 
Western world. 

_ As might be expected, the Kachin is ever ready to believe 
n the adverse influence of witches and the like, and if unable to 
obtain satisfaction from his enemy, he is not above resorting to the old 
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world habit of casting spells and sticking thorns into a make-believe 
image of the unhappy individual whose death he wishes to encom- 
pass. His religious beliefs find outlet in his folklore. Thus the 
rainbow is cansed by a crab inhabiting the centre of the world, and 
the eclipse of the sun is due to a frog which swallows that element, 
whilst a dog is supposed to perform the same task in the case of the 
moon. 

The Kachin is as a rule monogamous, although a plurality of 
wives is not forbidden. Daughters are looked upon asa species of 
vested cipital, for any would-be son-in-law must pay the parents 
their child's price according to a fixed scale. Consequently for a 
couple to elope before satisfying the parental demands is considered 
little short of robbery and constitutes just grounds for a debt. 

Old men are credited with the power of being able to give up 
their life at will and hence the saying of a father dying to spite 
his son. For a younger sister to marry before an elder is considered 
highly improper, and a small fine is usually incurred thereby. 

In former days all injuries, real or fancied, gave rise to debts 
which if unsettled soon developed into blood-feuds. Apparently any 
debt could be wiped out by paying compensation on a recognised 
scale, the highest rate being for murder cases, with varving amounts 
for adultery, abduction, concealing a slave, and other offences. The 
non-payment of this compensation resulted generally in the killing 
or selling into slavery of the offenders and the burning of the village 
which harboured them, always provided of course that the opposite 
party were strong enongh to do so. 

As showing to what lengths this system was carried, a man 
incurred a debt if an unmarried girl, with whom he had had relations, 
died in child-birth, or an employer, should one of his servants be 
accidentally killed whilst engaged in his master’s affairs, became 
thereby responsible for his death. 

Before we took their country, slavery was universal. The sup- 
ply was recruited from captives taken in inter-tribal warfare or, as 
remarked above, by the settling of some outstanding debt. Appa- 
rently slaves, if well behaved and so long as they made no attempt 
to regain their liberty, were kindly treated, their position in their 
master’s house being similar to that of the Saxon serf, rather than of 
a slave. 

The offspring of a free man and slave woman were free, but on 
the other hand the child of a male slave and free woman was 
considered a slave. The above remarks apply, with a few minor 
exceptions, to the Marus, Lashis and Atsis also. 

The Yaw-yin or Lisaw requires a few remarks to himself. In 
stature he is appreciably taller and is heavier than the Kachin. He 
is credited with great powers of endurance, but is usually duller 
witted. Living at too high an altitude to grow paddy, his food is 
maize. His dress, where he has not adopted the ordinary Kachin 

yattern, consists of a long blue hempen tunic with trousers beneath. 
he men usually have pigtails, but wear them coiled up round the 
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head. They have assimilated much with the Chinese of Yunnan, 
but those in British territory inter-marry nowadays with the Kachins. 

Prior to our annexation of Upper Burma, the Kachin led a 
strenuous and troubled existence. His life was one long struggle 
against the elements, the nats, and his enemies, varied by raids 
on a Chinese trader’s caravan or some Shan or Burmese village in 
the plains. 

During the subjugation of their country the Kachins fought 
stoutly against our columns, nor did they rely only on a system of 
defensive warfare carried on from behind their stockades, for on.more 
than one occasion they assumed the offensive. They were badly 
armed, possessing no artillery and only roughly made muzzle-loading 
guns, while some had only duis and spears. But what told against 
them as much as their defective armament was the total absence of 
any sustained combined effort. That this was the case, was due 
largely to the peculiar circumstances of their country. Their chief- 
tains or “ Duwas” were generally of smal! account and possessed only 
local influence, and there were large tracts of country where the 
people recognised no chiefs at all. 

A few incidents that occurred during pacification of their 
country will be of interest :— 

In April 1886 near Chandauk in the Bhamo district, a column 
of two guns and 120 rifles British and Indian troops attacked the 
Kachins in a stockade and drove them out, having two B.0O.’s and 
eight men wounded. 

In November of the same year a band of Kachins made . their 
way by night into the stockaded fort at Bhamo, killed three sepoys 
and fired the barracks. They were driven out leaving five dead 
behind. 

In May 1888 a force of over 400 Kachins and Shans operated 
against the post at Mogaung. They were defeated after severe 
fighting, having 40 killed and many wounded, whilst our casualties 
were 8 killed and 15 wounded. 

In the open season of 1888-89 it was necessary to send out four 
expeditions against the Kachins, the whole of the operations being 
under the direction of Sir George White. 

In February 1889 a small body of 50 military police came into 
eontact with the Kachins 30 miles south of Bhamo at Malin, and 
after losing two killed and 10 wounded were forced to retire and 
abandon most of their baggage. A force of two guns, 50 British 
infantry, and 150 Indian infantry sent out to exact reprisal, met 
with considerable opposition and lost one officer and four men killed 
and 17 wounded before defeating the enemy. 

In March 1891 at Hanton in the Bhamo district, a small column 
of 75 military police under a British officer was, owing to the care- 
lessness of a sentry, suprised at night and had two men killed and 
10 wounded. 

In the early part of 1893 occurred the operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sima post, east of Mytkyina. On the same day on which 
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the Kachins rushed and burnt down part of Myitkyina, Sima post 
was attacked at daybreak bv about 500 Kachina. 

On the 30th January 1893 the Kachins were cleared out of their 
stockaded position at Kamja, our troops having five killed and six 
wounded. This stockade was about 150 yards in perimeter, made 
of a double row of bamboos closely panjied, and was built on the site 
of an old grave, conseynently there was acircular ditch inside. This 
ditch was some 8 feet deep and 10 feet wide with a circumference 
of 140 yards. : 

Altogether the operations round Sima lasted about seven 
weeks. Some 1,200 rifles were employed and three British officers 
were killed, two British officers and 102: men wounded. 

The branch of the service to which the Kachin is most suited 
is the infantry. Neither his build norhis inclination allow him to 
be a good rider, and he is not big enough for mountain artillery 
work. At the present time he does not possess the skill or technical 
knowledge of the Burman, Shan, Chinese or Indian craftsman, 
although he might in the future be Capable of being trained as a 
Sapper. : 

For some years Kachins have been enlisted in the two frontier 
military police battalions of Myitkyina and Bhamo, and they furnish 
equally with the Gurkhas and Punjabis in these battalions, their 
quota of drill, musketry, and gymnastic instructors, signallers, 
buglers and drummers. A certain number of Marus, Lashis, Atzis 
and Yaw-yins are also enlisted. 

A considerable number of men pass as interpreters in Hindus- 
tani and Burmese. Having no alphabet, the Kachin language is 
written in the Roman character. A fair uumber of men soon pick 
up enough to read and write their own language. 

Kachins were first used on field service in the cold season of 
1898-99 during some operations to the north-east of Myitkyina and 
were reported on as having behaved excellently well, one havildar 
and three sepoys receiving rewards for gallantry. 

They were euiployad, also as part of the escort on the Anglo- 
Chinese boundary commission of 1899-1900 where they won the 
favourable opinion of Sir George Scott, head of the commission. 
The work of this commission lasted for over six months and took 
place in a very rough difficult terrain—reliable proof of the Kachin’s 
amenability to discipline and his capability of undergoing fatigue 
and hardship. 

In more recent years they formed part of the Wellaung column 
which in 1906 advanced into the unadministered Chin territory, 
and of the column which advanced to Pienma in January 1911. 

For service along the whole stretch of the lengthy Burmo- 
Chinese frontier, rice-eating troops, used to a jungle covered moun- 
tainous terrain, would appear to be peculiarly adapted. Attention 
has lately been drawn to the new Chinese army, with varying 
reports as to its present numbers and efficiency, and still vaguer 
forecastes as to its future value asa fighting machine. Those who 
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know speak of the possibility of China’s new spirit of progression 
leading to one of aggression, and although, as pointed out a few 
months ago in the pages of this magazine, the most vulnerable 
place of demonstration against China would be from the Peking 
side, hostilities would in all probability occur on our N.-E. frontier as 
well. In such eventualities regiments of Kachins, carefully enlisted 
and trained by officers well acquainted with their Jenglage and in 
sympathy with their habits and characteristics, would, it is reason- 
ably expected, be well qualified to take their place alongside the 
other races of our Eastern Empire and contribute their share to the 
traditions of our Indian Army. 


THE SUPPLY OF HORSES IN AUSTRALIA AND ITS 
EFFECT ON THE INDIAN MARKET. 


By Lreut, G. pz La PoER BERESFORD, 10TH LANCERS. 


A very slight explanation of the conditions affecting the supply 
of horses in Australia should suffice to cause those who regard it as 
a constant quantity to look for some means of making it more 
certain. 

There was a very heavy call on the horse-supply for the South 
African war, followed by further demands for China and the German 
and American possessions in the South Sea Islands; and the 
Japanese took away a lot of horses in 1903-04. 

The export to India went steadily on in the meantime, and 
within the past four or five years their loss has begun to be felt : for 
so many mares have been exported that the numbers left to breed 
from has been greatly reduced. The fact that mares are exported 
without any restriction as to numbers, and that only the best are 
taken, must already have affected seriously the standard of horses 
produced from year to year. 

In the past fifteen years the demand for farm horses in Australia 
has been increased probably one hundred per cent, for the simple reason 
that wheat-growing under new and scientific methods has opened up 
very large areas for farming, and recent legislation regarding closer 
settlement has so broken up the large estates, that farm horses 
cannot be produced quickly enough to meet local requirements. 

Prices have been rising steadily ever since 1900, and the increased 
demand for farm horses has been met in a manner that will, 
in future years, tell most seriously on the type of horse available, 

ticularly in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; viz., 
raught or Suffolk Punch, or Clydesdale stallions have been mated 
with the good strains of light harness and saddle horses in order to 
prauee animals with large bodies that would readily sell as farm 
orses. 

To a man suddenly possessed of an area of wheat-growing land 
some kind of a plough horse is an absolute necessity, and he must 
buy whatever he can get. The owner of a mare, seeing a good 
market for a plough horse sets himself to breed one, regardless of 
the fundamental principles of horse-breeding. This a nad is 
bound to continue for a considerable time, and as it eases off, the 
proceas of weeding out will begin; farmers will pick and choose 
their horses more carefully ; but the residue will in no way be suited 
for export for any purposes. 

The extraordinai pularity of the trotting strains in the 
southern colonies is dep orable. Trotters when mated with the old 
stamp of light saddle and harneas mares have produced an entirely 
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new type, a round-boned horse with an indifferent body, straight 
shdlicns a clumsy trotting gait, and an impossible canter or gallop. 
They are certainly of a very docile disposition, with good constitu- 
tions, and are probably excellent slaves for tradesmen’s carts. But 
even if they were suitable, these horses now command prices that 
put them out of the question for remount purposes. 

Horses of the good old breedy type are rapidly becoming fewer 
and harder to get in New South Wales. Victoria still breeds some 
first class ee ones, but the prices realised at the chief sales there 
show that the supply is in no way equal to the demand. 

It is to be noted that the extension uf railways and the 
introduction of, firstly, bicycles, and latterly, motors, bas already 
done much to abolish the necessity of keeping good saddle and 
harness horses by such people as professional men and land- 
holders classes of men, who, by reason of the necessity of getting 
about the country with the least possible delay used to supply 
themselves with the best horse-flesh they could get. Years ago, 
one constantly heard a country doctor say with pride that his pair 
of breedy-looking buggy horses took him forty miles and back in a 
certain time ; now he talks of his particular brand of motor and of the 
amount of money it saves hima year. Electric trams, motorbuses, 
and taxicabs will in time drive horse-drawn vehicles off the streets 
of the cities. The bicycle has almost entirely replaced the saddle 
horse in the case of labouring men who used to travel long distances 
in search of highly-paid employment like sheep shearing. On large 
grazing properties, owing to extensive subdivision by fencing, fewer 
horses are kept—in fact, some employees have already mounted their 
men on motor bicycles. 

The above reasons, coupled with the lessened demand for light 
horses and the fact that sheep are far more profitable than any kind 
of horses, have done much to eliminate what was a really good 
stamp of horse for saddle work and replace it by one more sated to 
fill local requirements. 

Not only are the southern agricultural states of Australia drop- 
ping out of the competition to supply India with horses, but they are 
actually beginning to compete against India as buyers in a way that 
must sooner or later seriously affect not only the price of Australian 
horses in India but also the scope of the supply. For instance, a 
regular trade in heavy farm horses has already sprung up between 
Queensland and the other states, and prices now ruling are so high 
that breeders in Queensland will be bound to turn their attention to 
the market that pays them best, and their actionin so doing will 
automatically curtail the supply left for export. 

There are doubtless a large number of horses in Queensland at 
the present time of the type required for India, but we must look 
ahead, and consider whether the supply from that quarter will remain 
constant and sufficient to meet all demands; also whether the class 
of horse supplied will not further deteriorate at a time when buyers 
in India are clamouring for an improvement. 
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The proposed extension of the railway system of Queensland 
will open up an enormous area of some of the finest limestone country 
in the world. Experts state that horses bred in this region and fed 
on nothing but the natural grasses grow as well as horses produced 
elsewhere that have been grain-fed from the time they were wenned. 
But this tract of country has, owing to water conservation and 
artesian bores, become nf entirely sheep-raising. Horses and 
cattle don’t pay so well. It is claimed that the change which has 
already set in with regard to the type of horses in the other states, 
will rapidly follow in Queensland, though possibly not to such a 
marked degree. The natural conclusion to draw is that the present 
supply will decrease or will be maintained by the inclusion of 
animals of an inferior type. 

It is surely the aim of every one interested in the buying of 
Waler remounts in this country to improve quality. If, as we are 
told, the price will go up, then let us at least see that the quality 
Goes up too ; and since, as has been shown above, conditions for 
improving the standard in Australia are practically certain to 
become less favourable in the near future, it behoves us to lose no 
time in getting to work. Let us either make some efforts to induce 
companies or individuals to try and cater for our requirements, or, 
better still, let us try and get land and do it ourselves. 


ARTILLERY REFORM. 
By Captain H. L. Nevitt, D.S.0., R.F.A. 


_ Nors.—The following presents a theory held for some time, and confirmed by 
impressions gained whlie serving on the Camp Staff at two practice camps in February 


The cry for quicker artillery methods becomes louder and 
louder every day. A murmur to this effect has been audible 
amid still surroundings for many years, and has steadily been gather- 
ing strength, till now the voice of the Army is heard in terms of 
undisguised demand on every side. The Spirit of Reform is abroad, 
and is seeking admission to the house of the mobile branches of the 
Royal Artillery ; it behoves those who dwell therein to throw open 
the door without delay, and incline their ears unto hearing. 

The methods by which the theory and practice of gunnery 
have been taught in the past conduce to extreme accuracy of fire, 
rather than the immediate engagement of any desired target. The 
latter object of artillery fire requires somewhat careful descrip- 
tion. The word rapid and its derivatives do not express quite the 
right meaning, for artillery officers have always striven to be 
able to bring a rapid fire on their targets in the shortest possible 
time, and, when once the range and fuze have been found, the most 
rapid rate of fire, of which the equipment is capable, has never pre- 
sented any difficulty. The cry is now for an appreciable reduction 
of the time usually taken for guns to make their presence felt on the 
field from the time when their fire is requisitioned. To make their 
presence felt on the field the fire of guns need not necessarily be 
remarkable for extreme accuracy ; occasions will frequently arise 
when their moral effect alone will suffice, as long as fire is opened 
quickly. The value of time, when fleeting opportunities are 
presented, is self-evident ; it isa case of now or never. 

The system of training in barracks, and on the practice ground, 
which aims at great accuracy of fire, and the numerous instruments 
which render the accuracy possible, have had an extended trial. 
That the result of the trial is unsatisfactory is proved by the 
repeated demand now heard for a curtailment of the usual interval 
between receipt of orders and the commencement of a method of 
fire which may be expected to produce some sort of moral or physical 
effect. It must not be supposed that the value of an accurate fire 
is any less now than it used to be, but if this accuracy can only be 
secured at the expense of that support which the other arms have a 
right to expect, ie former must give way. The failure of what may 
be called the accuracy trial shows that, as a general rule, extreme 
precision and the furtherance of the tactical situation do not go hand 
in hand. 
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The number of instruments of various kinds now carried in a 
battery is so large, and so many men, who all constitute a link in 
the chain, are required for their manipulation, that the possible 
causes of delay are very numerous. In situations where time isa 
vital factor, artillery officers must be prepared to take more risks in 
their methods of directing their guns on to the target and finding 
the range and fuze without sacrifice of their ideals. The imposing 
body of horsemen, known as the brigade or battery staff, is a thorn in 
the side of every commander, and again and again some member of 
it risks betrayal of the position of the guns unnecessarily ; if the 
number of these men cannot be diminished, but the occasions on which 
their services are required can be reduced to a minimum, the unit 
concerned will be freed from a fruitful source of adverse criticism. 

It is a platitude to say that the artillery arm is entirely auxiliary 
to the others. It can never win a battle by itself; its rdle is to save 
loss rather than to inflict it. Against ordinary targets the effect 
of artillery fire is moral rather than physical, and in this connection 
the encouragement given to friendly troops by the sound of their 
guns in close support must not be overlooked. Now on the authority 
of Napoleon the moral is to the physical as three is to one, conse- 
quently it would appear that the benefit to be derived from encour- 
aging the moral eficct of artillery is three times as great as that to 
be expected from the physical. ‘The conclusion is then that the 
training of the barrack square and the practice camp should be such 
as to secure this moral effect in the field. 

It would seem as if artillerymen have expended all their capital 
on the foundations, and have nothing left with which to complete 
the edifice; it is time to issue debentures, and to apportion the 
funds so raised in such a way as to ensure the completion of the 
whole. Let us lay out our course from the other end ; let us make 
sure of fulfilling the object for which we exist, which is to help the 
cavalry and infantry to win battles, even if our reputations for 
technical gunnery occasionally suffer. 

The writer holds no brief for profuse and reckless shooting; at 
some targets deliberate and methodical ranging will always continue 
to be essential, but the occasions on which artillery will have to 
open an effective fire in a very short time for its own preservation, 
as well as the support of the other arms, must be much more numer. 
ous since the advent of the Q.-F. gun. The power of the defence to 
turn a sudden and rapid fire in any direction after careful previous 
preparation must be met by corresponding promptitude in attack. 
There is no need to enlarge here on the employment of artillery in 
attack and defence, but rather to put forward some scheme for carry- 
ing out the reform now generally demanded. 

There are two ways in which quicker application of ctfective 
fire may be achieved; they are— 

(i) by introducing a new system of ranging, 
(ii) by modifying the present system of classification with a 
view to making it a means to the end. 
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The former is not to be recommended, because before a battery 
commander can shoot his battery quickly he must learn to shoot it 
slowly, and the methods now laid down in Field Artillery Training 
are the outcome of the extended trial already mentioned and may 
therefore be taken as the best that can be desired; when they have 
been mastered they may be taken as a guide for the quicker pro- 
cedure now required. 

The hope of salvation lies in the second suggestion. Marks 
and classification have produced accuracy in the past; they may be 
used again to promote speed, but the unit for classification should 
be the brigade, and not the battery. The brigade is the fighting 
unit, and batteries should learn in peace to combine for the effect 
which they would be required to produce in war. An objection that 
is raised sometimes to battery classification would then automati- 
cally disappear, and that is jealousy among the battery commanders 
of a brigade, Where real jealousy exists, it is puerile in the extreme 
and absolutely destructive to combined effort of any kind; but, for- 
tunately, it is very rare, and is a very different thing from a spirit 
of friendly rivalry, which is to be encouraged. 

In the case of targets such as batteries in action, and stationary 
troops not in close formation, the normal allotment of marks for 
classification purposes at present is given below * :— 


Manceuvre and fire tactica en oes os eos 60 
Fire discipline ose ae aaa ee we 40 
Accuracy in ranging... 30 
Percentage of effective shell 25 
Percentage of target destroyed 20 
Distribution on oo 15 
Time ave 10 


An analysis of this table is instructive. Out of the sum total 
of 200 marks it will be seen that 115 or 57°5 per cent t are allotted 
to accuracy. Fire discipline is included under the head of accuracy 
because good fire aieipline is essential if good fire effect is to be 
produced ; the two are inseparable. Only 25 marks or 12°5 per cent { 
are allotted for what may be called moral effect. Distribution of fire 
really comes under the head both of accuracy and moral effect, for 
it may help to produce good physical results, and also to spread 
the moral ettect over a larger area, but it is bracketed with time to 
avoid any appearance of desiring to exaggerate the disproportionate 
value now attached to moral and physical ettect. 


* It is not overlooked that this is only a guide, but it is the general rule. 


+ Fire discipline wes sea . 40 
Accuracy in ranging Br < ast Me 30 
Percentage of effective shell... ee ae dee 25 
Percentage of target destroyed ... oH eos on 20 

Total oe §=1186 

¢ Distribution aaa on 15 


Time we a A aoe tn 10 
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The remaining 60 marks, or 30 per cent arc allotted to manceuvre 
and fire tactics. In other words, the conditions which may enable a 
battery to open fire at all in support of other arms, and exist when 
its position is disclosed, are together rewarded with less marks 
than those accorded to accuracy of fire regardless of the time taken. 
The result must be a difference between practice camp conditions and 
those prevailing on service. A battery commander, whose personal 
Poe may depend on the classification of his battery, can hardly 

e expected to risk the all-important marks allowed for accuracy 
and strict adherence to the rules of ranging, for the sake of avoiding 
the criticism at the conference that his procedure was slow. 

In the case of targets presenting a fleeting opportunity of any 
kind, the allotment of marks is, of course, modified at the discre- 
tion of the chief umpire, but there is still a tendency to exaggerate 
the value of hits and effective shrapnel at the expense of the marks 
awarded for rapidity of procedure. 

It may be objected that the object of an artillery practice camp 
is to teach batteries to shoot, and that tactics may be learned at 
drill and mancuvres ; but that is only part of the use that can be 
made of the annual allowance of service ammunition. A scheme for 
combining the two will be put forward later on, but it may be 
urged here that good shooting is only a means to an end, and that 
end is co-operation with the other arms. The tendency of troops 
of any kind on service is rightly to do as they have been trained 
todo in peace, consequently it must be wrong to tempt battery 
commanders, and their men, to adopt methods in peace which they 
would be compelled to discard to a great extent in war. 

The system of classification which is now proposed is detailed 
hereunder :— 


Marks. 
(a) Fire tactics and 90 | To include choice and method of occupation of 
Mmanceuvre, position, choice of objective,* concealment 

and surprise, nature and rate of fire, handling 
of escort which should always be represented 
in some way if the tactical situation would 
render one necessary. 
Orders to Ist gun. 

(6) Time occupied 50 Ist gun to method of fire. 
1st gun to last gun. 

Distribution an 25 | In some cases this might be more correctly called 
concentration. 

Accuracy es 35 | As judged by effect and method of ranging. 


oe 


* More will be said about this later, 
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For special. For qualified. 
| 
Minimum in(a) ... 77 49 
” 0 1B) we 93 60 
Total... 170 f 109 


The above system awards a certain number of marks for physical 
effect, about double that number for moral effect and about the 
same as the latter again for considerations which enable effect of 
any kind to be obtained at all. Modifications sugested by special 
targets might be made at the discretion of the chief umpire ; it 
is not necessary to legislate for every contingency. 

With the foregoing system of marking, battery commanders 
would have a direct incentive to rapid procedure, which would tend 
assuredly to produce the desired result without any change in the 
present rules of ranging, gun drill, or allocation of duties. 

But before a battery is allowed to compete at test practice, 
it should be necessary for it to qualify at preliminary practice under 
the brigade commander. Preliminary practice should be regarded 
solely as instruction in shooting, and should be carried out, as at 
present, deliberately and at easy targets, practice being stopped if 
ammunition is clearly being wasted, and mistakes corrected. Bat- 
teries cannot be expected to shoot satisfactorily when time is important 
if they cannot do so when tactical considerations do not come in. 
If the brigade commander is not satisfied that a battery is fit to pass 
on to test practice, he should have authority to allot a further 
quantity of the battery’s allowance of ammunition to preliminary 
practice. No doubt a brigade commander would be loth to adopt 
this course, but the difficulty could be met by holding brigade 
commanders responsible if a battery is allowed to compete at test 
practice that is obviously not qualitied todo so. Tactical mistakes 
might be mentioned en passant at preliminary practice, but a brigade 
should be trained in tactics at drill, with or without blank ammu- 
nition. 

To admit of the better instruction of individual batteries the 
first day's test practice should be by single batteries as now, and 
then by all batteries simultaneously. The first day's test practice 
would also serve as a check by which the Inspector of Artillery or, 
in his absence, the chief umpire could satisfy himself tbat each 
battery was fit to proceed to test practice in brigade. 

Except at preliminary practice, and for certain classes of 
targets, it is suggested that there should be no range parties. 
Safety arrangements would be greatly simplified, batteries practising 
in brigade would be able to shoot simultaneously, and a long step 
taken towards eliminating practice camp conditions. Targets could 
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be put up beforehand representing the hostile dispositions, and the 
choice of the most suitable objective left to the discretion of the 
O. C. R. A. subject to orders given to him by the chief umpire as 
representative of the G. O. C. é 

The fire of some, or all, of the guns might even be turned on to 
points where there was no target at all, provided that notice was 
given to the chief umpire so that arrangements might be made to 
watch the effect ; and, when this is done on his own initiative, credit 
should be given to the O. C. R. A. if his action is warranted by the 
tactical situation. At brigade practice the fire of more than one 
battery could be turned on to one target, because, in any case, the effect 
produced would count towards the classification of the brigade as a 
whole. Hits would be counted at the conclusion of the day’s practice. 
If, for any reason, restrictions as to the positions of batteries, or choice 
of target, are desirable, the wording of the orders to the O. C. R. A. 
should be sufficiently supplemented, if necessary, by information from 
the chief umpire as to the tactical situation, and it would make 
things more realistic if arrangements could be made to indicate the 
movements of friendly troops. At present the umpire staff usually 
consists of 5 officers* in addition to the Inspector of Artillery and his 
orderly officer, so the system proposed would probably render no 
increase necessary, and even if so, much is to be learnt and valuable 
experience gained by the officers detailed. 

At preliminary practice, for surprise targets of any kind, + 
and for lyddite series from howitzers, range parties would have to be 
detailed as at present, but even at brigade practice the safety of 
the latter cond he ensured by the siting of such targets, in addition 
to suitable arrangement of schemes, and making the position of the 
range party unmistakable. 

The scheme proposed is really a compromise between the 
methods of our artillery and those of the French. We are numeri- 
cally weak, so must aim at accuracy as well as rapidity, but besides 
our regular artillery we have territorial brigades to think of as well. 
It requires a life's training and constant practice to handle a Q.-F. 
battery on the present lines, and even then the aggregate result 
is not altogether satisfactory, so how is it possible to expect amateur 
officers, however patriotic and zealous they may be, to be successful 
brigade and battery commanders without some simplified form of 
procedure ? 

It is the system which is at fault, and not the officers and men 
or their equipment. It is evident that something must be done, 
and the simplest and most obvious course is to remove the tempta- 
tions to which artillery commanders are virtually compelled to yield 
at peace practice, and make the marks allotted to the different heads 
bear their proper proportion to one another. Batteries shoot at 
practice as nearly as possible under service conditions, but these are 


* Chief umpire, staff officer, gunnery instructor, and two range Officers. 
¢ To count the number of effective bursts in air. But this might even be 
carried a step further, and effect judged from the battery end only. 
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not the conditions under which they are marked and classified. If 
the measure of a battery’s efficiency were made less dependent on 
the extent of the 50 per cent length zone, and more on the tactical 
value of its work on the ground, it is confidently anticipated that 
artillery officers would soon cease to be compelled to suffer the 
humiliation of being virtually told that their batteries have failed in 
the task which we one and all desire them to fulfil. 
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FLARES, 
By Carr, G. R. P. WHeatey, 27TH Licht CavALry. 


In January 1909, an article was published in this Journal, 
descriptive of an apparatus for obtaining a light at night automati- 
cally — 

z (1) as a means of getting warning of the presence of an 
enemy $ 
(2) as a means of defence, by lighting up the field of fire. 

In the article in question some historic instances* were quoted of 
night surprises and attacks by a savage enemy in mountain warfare, 
with a view to showing that there isa need of some such device. 
In this article it is proposed to quote some instances, other than in 
hill warfare, in which it would have been of great service to our 
troops, and to give an account of some actual experiences in brigade 
training and manceuvres with the apparatus in question. 

In the Zulu War, 1879, when at Rorke’s Drift the hospitai 
was fired by the Zulus, it was almost, if not entirely, the light thus 
thrown on the scene which led to their discomfiture. Although the 
light was obtained through no action on the part of the defenders, 
and at the time the burning of the hospital added to their anxieties, 
nevertheless, without it, the little garrison must have been rushed 
in the darkness, and overwhelmed by the vastly superior numbers 
ofthe Zulus. It is one of the best instances in history of the 
importance of light, in meeting a night attack, especially an attack 
by savages. 

Again, during the same war, on 12th March 1879, an infantry 
detachment of some 70 men, without any horses, when crossing the 
Intombi River with a convoy of wagons, was held up by a sudden 
rising of the water, which resulted in the party being divided into 
two, some of the wagons being on one bank, and some on the other. 
The only communication between the two parties was by an 
improvised raft, or by swimming a fairly swift torrent. 

The Zulus saw the situation, reconnoitred unseen from adjacent 
high ground, and collecting in a convenient spot, rushed the camp 
on one bank atdawn. The position overnight had been a dangerous 
one, and, though the actual presence of Zulus was not suspected 
ashot was fired at an indistinct form, believed to be a Zulu, 
half an hour before the attack took place. Had this apparatus 
been in use, that shot would have been fired at a Zulu seen 
distinctly by the light ofa flare and bonfire. There is no doubt 


* Palosin Kach, 186), N.-W. F., India. 
Wano 1894 do, 
a See narrative of the Field Operations connected with the Zulu War, 1879, 
page 69, 
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that the Zulu in question was a scout, ascertaining whether the 
proposed rush was feasible and likely to be successful. With 
the flares in use, the scout would have been shot, and possibly 
there would have been no gathering for arush. Any way, as a dead 
Zulu would have been a good hint to get under arms, when the 
attack came it would have been over ground well lighted up. The 
surprise would probably have been on the Zulu side. 

From the point of view of our enemies, the incidents at Surprise 
and Gun Hills during the S. African War are two in which the 
Boers would almost inevitably have defeated our troops had_ they. 
adopted the simple precaution advocated, in addition to placing the 
sentries who failed to hear the noise made by the “cutting out” 
expeditions. It is a curious fact, doubtless well known to many, 
that the noise made by even a large force of men well disciplined in 
night operations, can under certain conditions be heard only at a 
surprisingly short distance at night, although to the men them- 
selves, they appear to be making a noise sufficient to awaken every 
one for miles round. One word, even a whisper, can be heard a 
great distance away; a match lit for a second to look at a watch is 
fatal; but the sounds of footsteps, clink of arms, etc., seem to lose 
themselves, and to mingle with the hundred voices of the night, 
which are always in the watcher’s ears; and to report them will earn 
asentry no thanks should he raise a false alarm. Anything then 
which will operate automatically outside the radius of a sentry’s ken 
at night, and which will literally throw a light on the subject, may 
have valuable and far-reaching results. And so it would have been 
on these occasions. These were no light-hearted expeditions under- 
taken for the fun of damaging a gun, or of annoying the enemy. 

The moral effect on the attackers, due to the unexpected 
happening ata distance from the objective, must be of use to the 
defenders. In some experiments quoted later on, the moral effect, 
even in peace manceuvres, has been very noticeable. 

There were many occasions during the Russo-Japanese War 
when the one side or the other might, by the use of some flare 
apparatus, have rendered their position secure, especially when 
entrenching a position at night, to be defended next day. 

At San-kuai-seki-san a Japanese night attack was distinctly . 
indicated, and to a certain extent it appears to have been expected 
by the Russians; nevertheless very feeble preparations were made to 
guard against it. Here the flare system ona large scale would 
have been feasible and invaluable. 

It is not too much to imagine that the experience might have 
caused the Japanese to modify their formations at night, thereby 
adding to their difficulties as attackers in the dark. The Japancse 
actually despised the effect of rifle fire at night (the Russian is or 
was an extraordinarily bad shot by day, and at night the safest 
place was certainly close in front of him) to such an extent that they 
were able to reduce the difficulties of leading by adopting close 
formations; and were able to overwhelm the enemy at night with. 
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large numbers. So any devise which will cause the enemy to pay 
due respect to fire at night, and to open his formations and_ files to 
avoid its effects, thereby adds to his difficulties and complicates his 

lans. 
As an illustration of what can be achieved at night in com- 
parison with what one expects of men firing into actual darkness, 
the following summary of night firing experiments may be of 
interest (see next page) :—— 
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During some recent brigade training and mancuvres the 
following incidents occurred :— 

An infantry brigade was to make a night march, followed by 
an attack at dawn. The position to be attacked was a long hill, 
steep at the top, with a long glacis-like slope, well wooded, reachin 
down to a railway embankment skirting the foot of the hil 
about 1,100 yards from the steep part. The attackers’ plans 
were quite unknown to the flag enemy, which represented a 
brigade holding the position. The position of deployment could 
be fairly well anticipated to be the neighbourhood of the railway 
embankment, and the guess proved correct. But as the G. O. C. 
Brigade was known to wish to practise the machinery of the night 
march, it was not thought advisable to undertake any enterprise 
with the idea of introducing the unexpected element before the 
position of deployment was reached. But, unknown to the brigade, 
the enemy laid a line of trip wire flares about 100 yards on the 
defenders’ side of the railway, with a line of pull flares about 
600 yards nearer the position. Here it must be noted that the 
skeleton enemy consisted of very few men, and therefore the flare 
system adopted, and the bonfires themselves, were on “skeleton scale,” 
as regards construction, size, siting, distribution, and supervision. 
At 5-45 a.M. it rained smartly for 10 minutes, and thoroughly 
wetted every man without a great-coat. 

Behind the line of trips were scattered groups of three men 
each with orders to— 

(1) reset any flare prematurely set off, 

(2) fire on any human being who set a flare off, 

(3) send one man back as soon as they were obliged to retire 
or could see a line of men by the light of the 
flares, 

(4) retire slowly, firing as they went. 

When the brigade left the position of deployment, the scouts 
preceding them walked into the trip wire flares, and “the groups” 
could see the line of men behind them. The groups fired and fell 
back as ordered, and by their movements the proper moment to pull 
the large pull bonfire wires could be easily judged. At first these 
fires gave more smoke than flame owing to the rain, but the heat of 
the flare speedily overcame the difficulty, and the attacking lines 
could be well distinguished, especially from the top of the hill, 
where the whole scene appeared like an illuminated picture. 

The relative positions of the trip wire line and of the pull 
flare line should be noticed. The trip flares on this occasion were 
so far to the front that owing to the undergrowth, bushes, and trees, 
the light given by them was of no use to the defenders in the main 
position firing line. But they could be seen from the top of the hill ; 
they effectually announced the arrival of the enemy ; and enabled the 
groups to state definitely that they had seen the formed lines, behind 
the scouts. The results obtained by these comparatively scattered and 
small pull bonfires demonstrate how excellently a field of fire could 
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be lit up on occasions when fuel is not scarce. On this occasion, dry 
jowari stalks were chiefly used, of which there was an_ unlimited 
supply in the country round about. Firewood was obtained by 
collecting stray brushwood, but with proper tools and organization 
a brigade could have collected enough wood in two hours to make 
bonfires large enough to burn from midnight to dawn. The men 
occupied in collecting fuel would have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were thereby earning some extra hours of safe 
repose by night. 

The advantage of the apparatus in connection with the bonfires 
is that all remains in darkness and mystery until a light is 
automatically brought in use when required. 

Another night two squadrons of cavalry were supposed to have 
been marked down in bivouac after an exhausting day. An infantry 
regiment was directed to make a night march, and to attack the 
cavalry at dawn. This situation is similar to a case which took 
place in manceuvres in England two or three years ago. Then, a 
mounted brigade resting was marked down, and successfully rushed 
in the early morning, being completely surprised. The force to 
which the brigade belonged were deprived of their services for the 
whole of the next day. 

In the case about to be described, the cavalry had no informa- 
tion as to the probable direction of attack, and could only be guided 
by their reading of the map. The enemy’s infantry were known 
to be to the north-west. An all-round defence with trip and pull 
flares was arranged, with standing patrols out at suitable points: the 
enemy’s main attack eventually came by a track which led on to the 
east side of the camp. Its approach was reported in good time by a 
standing patrol. The column had to debouch froma defile formed 
by a village, and their scouts walked into trip wires about 300 yards 
from the perimeter of the cavalry camp, soon after the head of the 
column had well cleared the village, the tail being still in the defile. 
The troops following the scouts were very clearly seen by the light 
of the first trip wire flare bonfires, and were greeted with a heavy 
fire. They hesitated and then deployed, and as each company came 
up into line their scouts walked into more trip wires, until their 
whole front was illuminated. Meanwhile pull bonfires were set off 
nearer the village, showing up all the troops as they arrived. By 
the time the deployment was complete, and the line ready to charge, 
they had been undera heavy and presumably accurate magazine 
fire at an effective range of about 350 yards, because the scouts 
set off the trip bonfires, and the deployment took place behind the 
scouts. 

In war, by putting a pull flare in the thatch of a house in the 
village, the latter could have been set alight on the enemy’s side, 
and this would have further disclosed all their movements without 
lighting up the cavalry camp. 

On the enemy, the flares had two moral effects. At first they 
produced a period of halt and hesitation. The foremost company 
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did not’ feel like taking on the camp by rushing forward alone in 
column, and consequently at this period offered a very good target. 
Secondly, the O. C. column was induced to carry out an immediate 
attack, although the prearranged plan was to deploy and await a 
simultaneous attack by another force, detailed to advance over some 
broken ground on the western side of the camp. This party how- 
ever had strayed, and they finally developed their attack, under 
similar flare conditions, after the castern attack had been under 
heavy fire fora considerable time, and after operations on that side 
had ceased. 

‘Asa result of this experiment the following experience was 
gained :— 

The front to be protected must be divided into sections, each 
with its own system of trips and pulls, mutually suiting one another. 
In each section, a special party must be detailed to collect bonfire 
materials, and they must be made to work hard for some hours, 
on the understanding that every hour’s good work will save them 
two hour’s trying outpost work at night. Every bonfire must 
have its reserve of material close behind it, and those who are 
detailed for resetting the fires should be close within reach. Trip 
wires are best placed well away from the perimeter, if the bonfires 
are large. Pull flares may then be placed at such places inside or 
outside the trip wire line, as will best light up the ground, accord- 
ing to its shape. Certain trees make good bonfires as they stand. 
Groups, of three men each, should be stationed at intervals, armed 
with flare components, with clear orders as to what they have to do. 

The following incident is quoted in support of the contention ° 
that there is nothing difficult in the use of the apparatus, and that 
it can be used by soldiers without the necessity of undue super- 
vision in the field :— 

In April 1911, the writer pointed out to an Indian officer on 
the ground, the places at which there were to be three pull flares, and 
two sections of trip wires and flares. The whole of the subsequent 
arrangements were made without any coaching or reminders. The 
Indian officer told off a pull flare party, two trip wire parties, and two 
bonfire parties. The pull and trip wire parties each detailed their 
own loading partics. At 7 P.M. the squadron commander was 
conducted round the line in the dark, finding everything ready, 
awaiting the order to “ load flares,” which was done at a whistle signal. 
The enemy were expected at about 7-30 p.M. and had never seen or 
heard of “flares.” They had only been warned thatan enemy had been 
sent out, and that they must be prepared to meet any unexpected 
situation. At about 8 p.m. the first trip flare acted, and all the others 
in succession, The squadron commander had the three pull wire 
termini at his feet, and each one duly lit up its bonfire when 
pulled. As to the result on the attacking infantry, and on the 
colour-sergeant commanding the company, and as to the remarks of 
the company commander who was watching to see how his company 
would meet the unexpected, are they not quite unprintable ? 
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Objections have been put forward on the grounds that the 
laying out of the flares takes a long time, and entails a lot of 
trouble, which in war is not practical. To the first objection 
the answer is that, for a section thoroughly trained to the use 
of the apparatus, a period of 20 minntes is sufficient, and in 
that time everything there is to do can be done, with the ex- 
ception of the collection of materials for bonfires. The result 
of using this apparatus is that fewer men are required to keep 
awake at night fora given frontage, and if a large number of men 
have got to be employed in collecting materials for bonfires, and in 
placing spare materials in position for re-making them, it is surely 
worth while if, as a result of their labours, they obtain rest and 
security. To the second objection the answer is that after bullets 
have started humming, nothing is too much trouble; because if the 
trouble taken repays itself, the advantages are so self-evident that the 
objection to undergoing the labour disappears. A parallel instance 
is the question of getting men to dig willingly. In peace man- 
ceuvres men will not dig spontaneously. But they are taught how 
to dig in peace, notwithstanding, and after a little experience of war, 
history shows us that men become expert miners, and delve on the 
least provocation. 

Finally there is the objection that the apparatus is crude and 
amateurish. To this the writer suggests that it fulfils its object 
very fairly efficiently, that it is the best of its kind yet made, and 
that it is better to use some pattern of a desirable article, than 
to use nothing on the grounds that the best has not yet been 
invented. 

The habitual use of an imperfect weapon sometimes leads to 
the productivn of its rival and successor, which is as it should be. 


Since the above was written, and after the manuscript had been submitted, 
the writer has seen the 1911 October number of this Journal, entitled 
“Mechanical Flares” suggesting a modification of bis apparatus. Beyond 
remarking that the point raised has already been noted and successfully dealt 
with in practice, and without necessarily hailing the proposed modification as 
a substitute for the former metho:l, the writer does not propose to make any 
further comment, except that the reflection contained in his concluding 
paragraph has been very quickly (justified. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 
REPORT ON PROMOTION EXAMINATION, Marca 1911. 


A copy of the Report on the Examination held in India, in 


March 1911, of— 
(1) Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular Army, in sub- 
jects (¢), (e), (4) (lieutenants, R.A.M.C.), (2) (ii) and 
(iii) dieutenants, I.M.8.), (<) (lieutenants), and (j) for 


promotion ; 
(2) Majors of the Regular Army, in Tactical Fitness for Com- 


mand, Part I; 
(3) Majors of the Royal Army Medical Corps, in Technical 
subjects, Part I, Appendix XIV, King’s Regulations, 
has been received from the Director of Staff Duties and Military 
Training at Army Headquarters, India. 

In his covering report the Director says :—“ Comparing the 
results of the examination in subject (d) held in March 1911, with 
that of November 1910, there is a regrettable increase in the per- 
centage of failures. There is, however, an increase in the percen- 
tage of candidates who obtained ‘75 of the total marks. 

2. The percentage of failures among officers who took up all 
the sub-heads of subject (d) was :— 

March 1910 ... oes se 21-57 

November 1910 ES tes ve 23:17 

March 1911 ... aes ee «. 803 

At the March 1911 examination 5-4 per cent. of officers gained 
‘75 or over of the total marks in subject (d), as compared with 1:47 
per cent. in November 1910. 

Taking the sub-heads of subject (d) as a whole, the best exam- 
ination was passed by Lieutenant W. G. Officer, West Riding 
Regiment, who obtained 1,283 out of a possible 1,600. 

3. The increase in the percentage of failures is largely due to 
the indifferent papers submitted in (d) (i). As this subject, viz., 
Military Engineering, Tactics, Map Reading, Field Sketching and 
Reconnaissance, is not only the most important of those comprising 
the subjects for examination in ((1), but is also that in which practical 
instruction is most easily obtainable, the result can only be regarded 
as unsatisfactory. 

There is reason to fear that the reports on successive examina- 
tions are not as widely studied as they should be. These reports 
include remarks on the papers submitted in the several subjects and 
are intended to be of assistance not only to future candidates but to 
those responsible for instruction (vide King’s Regulations, paragraph 
107). 


The tee on examinations in India are obtainable from the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Calcutta, price Re. 1. 
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Similar reports on examinations held at Home are obtainable 
from any of the official publishers, price 1 shilling for examinations 
up to Diesuapes 1910 inclusive, since that date Gd. It may be 
noted that a précised report of the December 1910 examination at 
Home has been produced in the April 1911 Journal of the R. U.S. I, 
and that it is proposed to adopt a similar procedure as regards exam- 
inations in India, in the Journal of the U. S. I. of India. 

The examination of Majors in Part I, Tactical Fitness for Com- 
mand, was for the first time conducted by a specially selected officer 
for the whole of India instead of being left to divisions. 

This system was adopted in conformity with the new rules 
recently introduced at Home, and in accordance with the general 
opinion expressed at the General Statf Conference of 1910. It is 
hoped that this mode of examination will insure a greater uniformity 
of standard being obtained. Sixty-one officers were examined,” 

It has been found impossible to reproduce all the remarks of 
the examiners in the varions subjects, but the following extracts 
should be of interest to all who are either responsible for instruction 
or themselves are future candidates. 


Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular Army, Lieutenants of 
ee Royal Army Medical Corps and of the Indian Medical 
ervice. 


Subject D (1)—Military Engineering, Tactics, and Military 
Topography, Paper 1. 

Question 1 asked candidates to show on the map provided the 
positions of piquets to protect the camp of a small column engaged 
in a punitive expedition in country typical of the N.-W. Frontier 
of India. 

“From the General Idea it was evident that all-round protec- 
tion for the camp at Kalang was necessary (F. S. R., Part I, 1909, 
paragraph 147). Several candidates quite failed to recognise this 
essential and took up on the map an outpost front extending along 
the heights 11,469, 8,068, 7,069, 7,829, and 9,212, thus leaving their 
flanks and rear entirely exposed to the enterprise of the foe. Yet 
other candidates went to the other extreme and drew a little ring 
of piquets about 500 yards distant from the camping ground, thus 
entirely abandoning the hillsides ka * * 

The general tendency was to have too few Ppiquets, to make 
them symmetrically of an equal number of men without paying due 
regard to their situation or to the work which may be required of 
them. bg r * en 

Question IT (for Captains) asked each candidate, as staff officer 
to the O. C. the column, for an appreciation and draft orders for the 
action proposed :— 

“The appreciations were mostly very poor. They consisted for 
the most part of a recapitulation of the detail given in the question 
and in the general idea, 
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They rarely showed any understanding of the ground depicted 
in the map. 

Considerations of the time required to climb the hills and carry 
out an attack over such steep ground were generally omitted, thus 
leading to impossible orders, for example, requiring a force to climb 
3,000 feet in a distance of 5 miles in 1} hours, or sending a large 
portion of the attacking force on a wide turning movement which 
the foe holding the shorter and casicr line on the crest of the hills 
could easily frustrate. 

Little attention was paid to the disposal and protection of the 
great mass of transport while the enemy’s sangars were being 
carried. 

The appreciations not being clear, the resultant plan of action 
was often also very vague. 

The orders yud orders were on the whole concise and well 
expressed. In some cases ‘special instructions’ for a detached force 
were mentioned but were not piven.” 

Question II (for Lieutenants) asked for the orders that should 
have been issued for the withdrawal of piquets :— 

“This question was naturally much affected by the candidate’s 
reply to Question I. Several candidates appear to have mis-read the 
question and to have timed the withdrawal of their piquets so as to 
complete the movement at 9 A.M., instead of commencing the with- 
drawal at that hour. 

The principal fault was a tendency to retire without mutual 
co-operation, and in many cases to use the malas as a road for retire- 
ment.” 

Question III asked for the disposition of a column on the 
march .— 

“Tn addition to a calculation of the road-space necessary, this 
question required a consideration of the distribution of the units 
composing the column, and of the measures for its protection on the 
march. This was generally done. Some few officers, however, 
contended themselves with merely drawing a coloured line showing 
the total length of road-space required, without any detail whatever. 

Some candidates assumed that the mules would march in two 
strings side by side. This is not a ‘reasonable assumption’ in 
respect to a hill road. 

Generally, the distribution of the units in the column was satis- 
factory, but the most varied ideas were put forward as to the amount 
of escort required by 1,500 transport mules. This ranged from one 
company to two whole battalions. 

In this, as in Question I, several officers betrayed ignorance of 
the composition of a special signalling unit.” 

Question IV asked candidates to describe how they would 
repair a bridge, whose central span has been broken, having a gap of 
25 feet between two stune piers :— 

“In reply to this question every form of bridge known to the 
Manual of Military Engineering was used by candidates, who, how- 
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large numbers. So any devise which will cause the cnemy to pay 
due respect to fire at myht, and to open his formations and files to 
avoid its effects, thereby adds to his difficulties and complicates his 
slans. 

: As an illustration of what can be achieved at night in com- 
parison with what one expects of men firing into actual darkness, 
the following summary of night firing experiments may be of 
interest (see next page) = 
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During some recent brigade training and manwuvres the 
following incidents occurred :— 

An infantry brigade was to make a night march, followed by 
an attack at dawn. The position to be attacked was a long hill, 
steep at the top, with a long glacis-like slope, well wooded, reaching 
down to a railway embankment skirting the foot of the hill 
about 1,100 yards from the steep part. The attackers’ plans 
were quite unknown to the flag enemy, which represented a 
brigade holding the position. The position of deployment could 
be fairly well anticipated to be the neighbourhood of the railway 
embankment, and the guess proved correct. But as the G. O. C. 
Brigade was known to wish to practise the machinery of the night 
march, it was not thought advisable to undertake any enterprise 
with the idea of introducing the unexpected element before the 
position of deployment was reached. But, unknown to the brigade, 
the enemy laid a line of trip wire flares abont 100 yards on the 
defenders’ side of the railway, with a line of pull flares about 
600 yards nearer the position. Here it must be noted that the 
skeleton enemy consisted of very few men, and therefore the flare 
system adopted, and the bonfires themselves, were on “skeleton scale,” 
as regards construction, size, siting, distribution, and supervision, 
At 5-45 a.M. it rained smartly for 10 minutes, and thoroughly 
wetted every man without @ great-coat. 

Behind the line of trips were scattered groups of three men 
each with orders to— 

(1) reset any flare prematurely set off, 

(2) fire on any human being who set a flare off, 

(3) send one man back as soon as they were obliged to retire 
or could see a line of men by the light of the 
flares, 

(+) retire slowly, firing as they went. 

When the brigade left the position of deployment, the scouts 
preceding them walked into the trip wire fares, and “ the groups ” 
could see the line of men behind them. The groups fired and fell 
back as ordered, and by their movements the proper moment to pull 
the large pull bonfire wires could be easily judged. At first these 
fires gave more smoke than flame owing to the rain, but the heat of 
the flare speedily overcame the difticulty, and the attacking lines 
could be well distinguished, especially from the top of the hill, 
where the whole scene appeared like an illuminated picture. 

The relative positions of the trip wire line and of the pull 
flare line should be noticed. The trip flares on this occasion were 
so far to the front that owing to the undergrowth, bushes, and trees, 
the light given by them was of no use to the defenders in the main 
position firing line. But they could be scen from the top of the hill ; 
they effectually announced the arrival of the enemy ; and enabled the 
groups to state definitely that they had seen the formed lines, behind 
the scouts, ‘The results obtained by these comparatively scattered and 
small pull bonfires demonstrate how excellently a field of fire could 
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did not feel like taking on the camp by rushing forward alone in 
column, and consequently at this period offered a very good target. 
Secondly, the O. C. column wag induced to carry out an immediate 
attack, although the prearranged plan was to deploy and await a 
simultaneous attack by another force, detailed to advance over sume 
broken ground on the western side of the camp. This party how- 
ever had strayed, and they finally developed their attack, under 
similar Hare conditions, after the eastern attack had becn under 
heavy fire fora considerable time, and after operations on that side 
had ceased. 

‘As a result of this experiment the following experience was 
gained :— 

The front to be protected must be divided into sections, each 
with its own system of trips and pulls, mutually suiting one another, 
In each section, a special party must be detailed to collect bonfire 
materials, and they must be made to work hard for some hours, 
on the understanding that every hour's good work will save them 
two hour's trying outpost work at night. Every bonfire must 
have its reserve of material close behind it, and those who are 
detailed for resetting the fires should be close within reach. Trip 
wires are best placed well away from the perimeter, if the bonfires 
are large. Pull flares may then be placed at such places inside or 
outside the trip wire line, as will best light up the ground, accord- 
ing to its shape. Certain trees make good bonfires as they stand. 
Groups, of three men each, should be stationed at intervals, armed 
with flare components, with clear orders as to what they have to do. 

The following incident is quoted in’ support of the contention 
that there is nothing difficult in the use of the apparatus, and that 
it can be used by soldiers without the necessity of undue super- 
vision in the field:— 

In April 1911, the writer pointed out to an Indian officer on 
the ground, the places at which there were to be three pull flares, and 
two sections of trip wires and flares, The whole of the subsequent 
arrangements were made without any coaching or reminders. The 
Indian officer told off a pull flare party, two trip wire parties, and two 
bonfire parties. The pull and trip wire parties each detailed their 
own loading parties. At 7 pM. the squadron commander was 
conducted round the line in the dark, finding everything ready, 
awaiting the order to “load flares,” which was done at a whistle signal. 
The enemy were expected at about 7-30 p. M. and had never seen or 
heard of “flares.” They had only been warned thatan enemy had been 
sent out, and that they must be prepared to meet any unexpected 
situation. At about 8 P.M. the first trip flare acted, and all the others 
in succession. The squadron commander had the three pull wire 
termini at his feet, and each one duly lit up its bonfire when 
pulled. As to the result on the attacking infantry, and on the 
colour-sergeant commanding the company, and as to the remarks of 
the company commander who was watching to see how his company 
would mect the unexpected, are they not quite unprintable ? 
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MILITARY EDUCATION. 
Report ON PRoMOTION EXAMINATION, Marca 1911, 


A copy of the Report on the Examination held in India, in 
March 1911, of— 

(1) Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular Army, in sub- 

jects (), (+), (2) (lieutenants, R.A.M.C.), (4) (ii) and 

(iii) (lieutenants, I.M.8.), (‘) (lieutenants), and (j) for 


promotion ; 
(2) Majors of the Regular Army, in Tactical Fitness for Com- 


mend, Part I; 
(3) Majors of the Royal Army Medical Corps, in Technical 
subjects, Part I, Appendix XIV, King’s Regulations, 
has been received from the Director of Staff Duties and Military 
Training at Army Headquarters, India. 

In his cove ring report. the Director says :—* Comparing the 
results of the examination in subject (dd) held in March 1911, with 
that of November 1910, there is a regrettable increase in the per- 
centage of failures. There is, however, an increase in’ the percen- 
tage Cae who obtained -75 of the total marks. 

The percentage of failures among officers who took up all 


the uae heads of subject (d) was :— 


March 1910... eas oc ee 21:57 
November 1910 aes 6 ve 23:17 
March 1911... 30°3 


At the March 1911 examine nation 54 per cent. of officers gained 
‘75 or over of the total marks in subject (@), as couspared with 1:47 
per cent. in November 1910. 

Taking the sunb-heads of subject (2) as a whole, the best exam- 
ination was passed by Lieutenant W. G. Officer, West Riding 
excl who obtained 1,283 out of a possible 1,600. 

The increase in the percentage of failures is largely due to 
the ‘iit ‘rent papers submitted in (d@) (i). As this subject, viz., 
Military Engineering, Tactics, Map Reading, Field Sketching and 
Reconnaissance, is not only the most important of those comprising 
the subjects for examination in (@), but is also that in which practical 
instruction is inst easily obtainable, the result can only be regarded 
as unsatisfactory. 

There is reason to fear that the reports on successive examina- 
tions are not as widely studied as they should be. These reports 
include remarks on the papers submitted in the several subjects and 
are intended to be of assistance not only to future candidates but. to 
those responsible for instruction (vide King’s Regulations, par: agraph 
107). 


The a ae on examinations in India are obtainable from the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Calcutta, price Re. 1 
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They rarely showed any understanding of the ground depicted 
in the map. 

Considerations of the time required to climb the hills and carry 
out an attack over such steep ground were generally omitted, thus 
leading to impossible orders, for example, requiring a force to climb 
3,000 feet ina distance of 5 miles in 1} hours, or sending a large 
portion of the attacking force on a wide turning movement which 
the foe holding the shorter and casicr line on the crest of the hills 
could easily frustrate. 

Little attention was paid to the disposal and protection of the 
great mass of transport while the enemy’s sangars were being 
carried, 

The appreciations not being clear, the resultant plan of action 
was often also very vague. 

The orders qud orders were on the whole concise and well 
expressed. In some cases ‘special instructions’ for a detached force 
were mentioned bit were not jiven.” 

Question II (for Lieutenants) asked for the orders that should 
have been issued for the withdrawal of piquets :— 

“This question was naturally much atfected by the candidate’s 
reply to Question T. Several candidates appear to have mis-read the 
question and to have timed the withdrawal of their piquets so as to 
complete the movement at 9 A.M., instead of commencing the with- 
drawal at that hour. 

The principal fault was a tendency to retire without mutual 
co-operation, and in many cases to use the malas as a road for retire- 
ment.” 

Question III asked for the disposition of a column on the 
march .— 

“In addition to a calculation of the road-space necessary, this 
question required a consideration of the distribution of the units 
composing the column, and of the measures for its protection on the 
march. This was generally done. Some few  otticers, however, 
contended themselves with merely drawing a coloured line showing 
the total length of road-space required, without any detail whatever. 

Some candidates assumed that the mules would march in two 
strings side by side. This is not a ‘reasonable assumption’ in 
respect to a hill road. 

Generally, the distribution of the units in the column was satis- 
factory, but the most varied ideas were put forward as to the amount 
of escort required by 1,500 transport mules. This ranged from one 
company to two whole battalions. 

In this, as in Question I, several officers betrayed ignorance of 
the composition of a special signalling unit.” 

Question IV asked candidates to describe how they would 
repair a bridge, whose central span has been broken, having a gap of 
25 feet between two stone piers — : 

“In reply to this question every form of bridge known to the 
Manual of Military Engineering was used by candidates, who, how- 
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ever, rarely gave any reason for their choice. Under the given con- 
ditions the simplest form of bridge would appear to be that using a 
single four-legged trestle in the centre or, better still, two two- 
legged trestles dividing the gap into three bays of 8 feet each.” 

Question V was on ‘ visibility ’:— 

“Satisfactory anwers to this question were very rare. Three 
rough sections from the sentry’s post through the given points 
would at once have given the candidates a general idea as to what 
ground was visible by the sentry. This with the fact that the 
reverse slopes of hills behind a crest line must be invisible would 
have sufficed to give a much better answer than any given.” 

In Paper II, the first six questions and the remarks of the 
examiners on candidates ’ answers to each were as follows :— 

Question 1.—In reconnoitring a position, with a view to attack, 
what are the several points on which you would endeavour to obtain 
information ? 

“This question was generally well answered (F.S. R., Part I, 
paragraph 96-1). Some candidates appeared, however, to expect to 
be able to obtain information during this preliminary reconnaissance 
on such points as the position of the enemy’s reserves, of his artillery, 
the strength of the garrison of his entrenchments, etc., which would 
usually only be obtainable after a great deal of close fighting.” 

Question 2.—In arranging a night operation for a small force, 
what are the various points you must bear in mind, in order to 
secure success from the preliminary night-march to the final assault ? 

“All that was here required was a short précis of the contents 
of Chapter IX, F. S. R,, Part I. Most candidates simply jotted down 
a number of points, without any definite idea of their relative 
importance. In many cases there was considerable confusion of idea 
between the ‘position of assembly’ and the ‘position of deploy- 
ment.” 

(Question 3.—What are the general principles by which you 
must be guided when entrenching a position, however small ? 

“(Manual of Military Engineering, paragraph 1, and F.S. R., 
Part 1, pages 124-126.) This question was also, on the whole, well 
answered, but several candidates lost themselves in details as to the 
depth and drainage of trenches, and such like matters of detail.” 

Question 4.— What are the conditions which govern the effec- 
tive use of obstacles in the defence of a position ¢ 

“(Manual of Military Engineering, paragraph 93). Here again 
candidates wandered into detail regarding the method of construc- 
tion, material and time necessary to make, ete, individual forms of 
obstacles, such as abatis and high wire entanglement.” 

Question 5.—A column is marching through an enemy’s country 

“and halts on the bank of a stream, over which is a bridge 150 yards 
long. You are informed that you will be left behind, when the 
column marches next morning, to secure the bridge with a detach- 
ment of 50 rifles. You are ordered to indent for the tools you will 
want to entrench your position. No explosives are available. 
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The soil is frozen so hard as to be unworkable. The country 
isa plain thickly covered with loose rounded water-worn smooth 
stones. ‘The river-bed is full of reeds, and on one bank is a consider- 
able copse of straight, stout saplings. 

The inhabitants are poorly armed with muzzle-loading guns and 
jingalls, and have no artillery. 

Give a sketch, and describe the work you would undertake to 
secure your detachment, and state what tools you would indent for ? 

“This question was adapted from an actual instance during the 
last war in Tibet. The simplest solution is a blockhouse with walls 
made of continuous hurdle work in two lines filled in with the smooth 
round stones and roofed with saplings and reeds, or with tent canvas 
if available. The supporting saplings of the walls must be driven 
into holes made in the frozen soil with crowbars or pick-heads. 
Loopholes of similar basket work should be inserted in the walls 
when being made. 

Smooth round stones will not build into effective walls or san- 
gars without some binding material. 

Officers indented for large quantities of sandbags, lashings, 
barbed wire, corrugated iron sheets and other such material as is 
not usually procurable i in the field (Manual of Military Engineering, 
paragraphs 109-110) 

Mest candidates divided the small force at their disposal into 
two equal parts and posted one portion at each end of the bridge. 
Concentration of force at one end with a small piquet post at the 
other end would appear to be more advisable. 

Several officers appear to have taken their ideas for the defence 
of this bridge froma the solution in ‘Dattfer’s Drift, without taking 
into consideration the differences in armament and tactics between 
the Boers and the inhabitants of the country described in the 
question, 

For a complete solution of this problem protection from the 
weather by some arrangement of hutting was essential (Manual of 
Military Engineering, paragraphs 191-197).” 

Question 6.—Give the conventional signs representing a rail- 
way, a tunnel, a cutting, a metalled road, an unmetalled road, a 
heath, a fine wood, a marsh, a flying bridge, a footpath. 

“Not one single candidate was correct in all ten of the conven- 
tional signs asked for.” 

Question 7 was a simple question in scales, on the whole well 
and correctly done. 

Question & was a simple plotting question. “ Many candidates 
neglected the magnetic variation given. ‘The terms south, east, and 
west refer of necessity to the true north, the bearings to the magne- 
tic north.” 

Subject D (IT)—Militury Law. 

The examiner remarks that the results were, on the whole, good, 

the proportion of failures being low. The question which appears 
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to have given most trouble was one in which a charge sheet, finding, 
and sentence, had to be correctly framed for a crime of theft of goods 
from a civilian by three soldiers. 

The examiner, with reference to other questions, says :— 

“ Among the Indian Army candidates there is still a good deal 
of uncertainty as to the difference between an ‘assault’ and a ‘use 
of criminal force.’ The former is a ‘gesture or preparation’ made 
‘intending or knowing it to be likely that such gesture or prepara- 
tion will cause any person present to apprehend that he who makes 
that gesture or preparation is about to use criminal force to that 
person,’ ¢.g.,a threatening gesture (see definition in Appendix to 
I. A.W.), while the latter is an actual use of force, ¢.g., a blow, Sepoy 
A’s act was almost invariably described as an assault, which it was 
not. 

There was, in some cases, a tendency to copy long extracts 
from the book. This was especially marked in the answers to the 
questions regarding ‘hearsay. A candidate who deals in such 
extracts only shows that he knows where to find the answer, a good 
thing in itself but not so important as showing that he understands 
it when found. A few lites in a candidate’s own words, with some 
examples of his own, showing that he understands the points involved 
are worth many pages of verbutim extracts from the M.M.L.” 

The following question and the remarks thereon are given in 
full :— 

Quartermaster-Sergeant A (staff clerk) is charged with fraudu- 
lently misapplying Government money entrusted to him in his 
official capacity, and with desertion. He was arrested in Calcutta 
taking his passage for Australia under an assumed name. At his 
trial the prosecutor proposes to call witnesses to “ put in” the following 
documents for the purpose indicated against each. Counsel for the 
defence objects. Discuss their admissibility, and if any further 
information is required to enable the Court to decide upon this 
point, indicate its nature. How can the entries referred to in (d) be 
proved to have been made by accused ? 

Docwments proposed to be“ put in” and object of cach— 

(a) Descriptive return signed by the Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, to show how Quartermaster Sergeant A was 
dressed when arrested. 

(b) Letter from the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, as to 
the circumstances of his arrest. 

(c) Office copies of certain letters which were prepared by 
accused, and sent out in ordinary course, to prove that 
these letters contained certain statements. The clerk 
who made the copies is prepared to swear to their 
accuracy. P : 

(d) Entries made by accused in books of account which show 
various sums as received by him, to prove his receipt 
of these sums. 
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“This was,on the whole, answered fairly well, but as few 
candidates were right as to all the documents, the correct answers to 
each may be indicated for their future guidance.’ ‘Any one!of these 
documents may easily come before a court-martial — 

(«) was admissible, see A.A. 168 (i) and schedule on page 
446 of M. M. L 

(b) was inadmissible as “ hearsay” ; 

(c) would be admissible only if the originals were not avail- 
able for any of the reasons given in M. M. L., VI35 
(a) to (ec). The clerk can then “put in” the copies 
and swear to their accuracy ; 

(d) were admissible, see note (a) on page 73 of the M. M. L, 
As to how handwriting can be proved, see M. M. L. 
VI 67.” 


Sulyeet D (III) —Administration, Organization, and Equipment. 

The examiner, in the course of his remarks, says the paper was a 
verr easy one. He also mentions that many candidates have very 
little idea of the composition of an Indian division. The one 
question which was badly answered was :—‘ How many camels would 
be required to move your unit at field service strength, with a total of 
6 days’ food for men and 3 days’ grain for animals, on summer scale 
Fithout tents? What road-space would the transpert occupy in single 
fle on an indifferent track, and what pace might they be expected 
to move at? (calculations should be included in the answer.)” 
The examiner says—‘ Candidates should be able to work out a 
Simple transport problem of this sort when they have their Field 
Service Manuals by them. Some of the answers were extremely 
dificult to follow or check, and candidates do not know what a 
‘tabular statement’ should be The rations for transport animals 
and their attendants were often omitted. The British Service candi- 
dates often put down the officer’s ration .at 3} Ibs. aday and the 
woldier’s at 13 Ibs. The former is the ration weight with tinned 
meat, and the latter with meat on the hoof. It is frequently 
Necessary for ofticers—especially in the Indian Army — to work out 
problems of this kind on service or manceuvres, and they ought to be 
able to do it without any difficulty.” 


Subject D(I1V)—Military History, Part 1. 

(a) The operations in the eastern theatre of the American 
War of Seccession from the commencement of hostili- 
ties to 5th March 1862 inclusive. ) 

Two questions, one on the limitations andiadvantages of the 
command of the sea, the other on the influence of railways and 
telegraph on strategy, produced poor answers, The examiner says 
that in the first the limitations of sea-power were seldom mentioned 
mm the answers, nor was due weight given7to the advantages which 
attend initiative and power of surprise, the {most powerful weapons 
of command of the sea. In the second, no enuidnts realised the 
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extent to which the Federal Army of the Potamac under McDowell, 
McClellan, Pope, Burnside, and Hooker was tied to the railway 
when not within a few miles reach of a base on the sea coast. 

(6) The Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78. 

Answers to three out of the five questions were generally satis- 
factory but, the answers to the question : “Discuss the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the strategical offensive and defensive, 
and illustrate your remarks from this campaign” were very weak, 

“Candidates did not realise the numerically weakening effect 
of the offensive when it involves invasion, nor the corresponding 
increas in strength of the defensive.” 

In the answers to the question calling for a criticism of the 
strategical role allotted to Gourko’s advanced guard and the concep- 
tions which led to its employment, the examiner says, it was seldom 
realised that the conception of the advanced guard was in itself 
sound, but, as in the case of the whole Russian plan of campaign, 
its comparative failure was due to the insufficiency of the Russian 
forces in the decisive theatre of operations. 

2nd Paper. (a) The Shenandoah Valley campaign from April 
1861 to June 1862 inclusive, “The answers were generally dis- 
appointing.” 

(b) The operations round Plevna (including those at Lovcha 
and on the Plevna-Sophia road) from 18th July to 10th December 
1877. 

Question 2 of this paper asked on what conditions does the 
strategical value of a fortress or a group of fortresses depend ? It may 
be said that Plevna usurped the functions of the Quadrilateral. 
How was this ? 

“In answering this, most candidates just missed the pith of the 
question. It was not realised that Plevna usurped the functions of 
the quadrilateral, simply by reason of the offensive momentum of 
Osman Pasha’s force as displayed in his forced march from Widin 
to Plevna, and the effect this meve produced on the Russian plans. 
This effect was increased by the failure of the Russian tactical offen- 
sive movements. On the other hand, the Turkish forces in the 
quadrilateral showed no such offensive mobility ; hence they could 
be masked. Osman Pasha’s force was therefore the decisive factor, 
until ib too proved itself unfit for a tactical offensive, and thus 
impotent to gain decisive results, 

Two questions dealt with the principles governing the tactical 
employment of the various branches of the army. 

The examiner remarks on those that, in spite of having General 
Langlois’ exhaustive criticism of the tactics at the battle of Plevna, 
candidates failed to answer these questions satisfactorily. It is evi- 
dent that the tactics of the actions in the special campaign are not 
studied in the light of Field Service Regulations, Part I. 

In the answers to the last question of the paper, it is remarked 
that the principles governing the use of a detachment were not well 
understood. 
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The report on the history papers concludes as follows :— 

“The general standard of the answers in the Russo-Turkish War 
pee was above that in either of the papers in the examination of 

ovember 1910. Decided opinions were more freely expressed, 
criticism was less weak, and answers were more logicaily arranged. 

“This is attributable to the books which were available, viz., 
Major Maurice’s History of the Russo-Turkish War, and the trans- 
lation of General Langlois’ “ Lessons from two recent wars.” It is 
true that the questions were largely set from these books. Still 
both these writers confine themselves to military criticism. On the 
other hand, Colonel Henderson’s “ Stonewall Jackson,” the book most- 
ly read for the American civil war campaign, is a “history ” as well 
as a character study of a single man. Hence to arrive at the bare 
facts and at military criticism when reading the former two books 
no careful study is required, while with the latter work much reading 
and noting are necessary. 

“The literary value, accuracy, and style of Colonel Henderson’s 
work is beyond criticism. Still its very trenchancy and attractive 
style appears to lead to superficial study. The candidate who reads 
and does not study is caught by the titles of the pages, and for this 
reason answers to questions on this campaign too frequently abound 
in ill-judged sarcasm at the expense of Federal generals in place 
of criticism. The catch-headings at the top of its pages, 7.e., “ Banks 
alarmed,” “ Banks electrified,” are frequently reproduced. 

“The conclusion is that the majority of candidates read but do 
not study. Their minds receive a general and superficial impression 
from the book they read. So that a book which will arrange their 
thoughts and provide ready-made criticism and conclusions will give 
the best results at an examination. 

“ Except in a few cases, and when candidates had read General 
Langlois’ book, it was as evident as in the last examination that the 
tactics of the special periods had not been studied in conjunction 
with Field Service Regulations. 

“As in the examination held in November 1910, so in this exa- 
mination candidates showed lack of method in answering questions. 
Skeletons of proposed answers were seldom made. 

“The answers to both the first papers showed that candidates, 
beyond reading an account of the campaign, seldom trouble to read 
a general book on strategy. This causes the answers to general 
strategy questions to be weak. 

“Similarly from the answers to the purely tactical questions in 
both the second papers it was clear that the accounts of the battles 
of the special periods are not read in conjunction with Field Service 
Regulations, Part I. Candidates thus miss the principal tactical 
lessons. 

“If they tried to see how the principles of these regulations 
were illustrated by the tactics employed, and how success or failure 
was the result of observance or neglect of these principles, their 
study would be more valuable.” 
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There are no remarks on the papers of subject E or H (lieuten- 
ants, R.A.M.C.) or I (lieutenants, A.V.C.), but in H. (lieutenants, 
I.M.S.) the examiner draws attention to the ignorance displayed 
of the present organization of Army Bearer Corps and of the duties 
of Hospital Store-keepers. 

In subject J.—Sanitation the examiner says :—- 

“The paper set was so straightforward, that it was difficult for 
candidates, if they knew anything at all, to submit bad papers. The 
results asa whole are good. The one blot on the answers was the 
reply to Question 3 [which asked what was understood by the 
expression ‘latrine management,’ and what method was carried 
out in the candidate’s own corps.] Here was a practical matter, 
coming within the daily cognisance of every ofticer, or which certainly 
should do. In notasingle case has a candidate any real knowledge 
of how the latrines in his own corps are managed. It discloses a 
very regrettable state of affairs, and had this question been marked 
with any severity, at least half the candidates would have been 
classed as ‘failed.’ In future a higher standard of practical acquain- 
tance with practical sanitary details will be expected of candidates. 
Too much reliance is placed on mere theoretical knowledge.” 


Majors of the Regular rey; in peotieel Fitness for Command, 
art I. 

The paper included the usual general and special idea and candi- 
dates were asked to give (i) an appreciation, (ii) the action proposed, 
and (iii) orders necessary for the execution of the action proposed. 

The examiner's remarks are given in ertenso:— 


APPRECIATION. 


“It isa principle that in the preparation of an appreciation, the 
writer should keep before him the fact that the object is not merely 
to put on paper, as requiring consideration, all the points suggested 
in Section 13, Training and Manceuvre Regulations, 1909, but only 
to include factors which may be held to influence the issue, and 
then to endeavour to group these factors to sce what is the general 
drift of the conclusions to which they lead. 

Nevertheless, in many of the papers, this principle was lost 
sight of. 

A proportion of the candidates recorded a number of facts, more 
or less influencing the result, but made no attempt to follow out 
an argument, so as to consider as many different views as possible of 
the issues open to both sides. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no force can determine for 
itself or know beforehand absolutely what will be the field or the hour 
of battle. Certain appreciations, however, were thought out entirely 
on the lines that the enemy would assuredly take up a particular 
position and maintain a defensive attitude in it. By thus devising a 
plan of action for the enemy, and laying down with certainty where 
and how his force must act, the main difficulty to be contended with 
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in any tactical problem was got over, in a manner no doubt pleasing 
to the candidate, but not to the examiner. Some candidates even 
went so far as to issue precise orders for the attack of the position they 
had decided on, which, needless to say, might or might not be held. 
Instances also occurred of possibilities of action being overstrained 
in their consideration. To quote examples— Red cavalry and artillery 
certainly could not reach Suhna before, and be in a position to success- 
fully oppose Blue. Yet this view was held by more than one candidate. 
There were also schemes devising the employment of village carts 
to carry infantry, and the use of gun limbers for the same purpose. 

Now one of the dominant factors in the scheme may be said to 
be the uncertainty, at 8-15 a.M. on the 7th March, of the strength 
of the Blue column on the Bhundsi-Silani Road. It could not be 
safely reckoned by the Red commander that reinforcements, either 
by rail or road, had not reached Gurgaon after 10 P.M. the previous 
night. ‘Thus, it is evident that on the morning of the 7th March, 
the Blue commander faced his opponent without any approach to a 
complete knowledge of the strength or composition of the force 
opposed to him. Without going into detail, it may be said at once 
that only a very limited number of officers took into account the 
need for supplementing the information already acquired ; the bulk 
of the candidates accepted as final the strength of the enemy given 
in message No. 73, from the divisional headquarters. 

Again, a commander who would arrive at a useful conclusion 
of what his opponent is likely to do, must put himself in his place, 
must realise the conditions under which his decisions are likely to 
be formed, and the courses open to him. Very few of the candidates 
apparently did this thoroughly, many of them seemed to shape their 
own conclusions without giving the Blue commander credit for any 
military capacity. It is satisfactory to note, however, that all the 
candidates, without exception, understood the value of the initiative 
and of a “ vigorous offensive.” 


PROPOSED ACTION. 


“In general terms, it may be noted that the majority of officers 
decided on a definite plan of action while still uncertain of their 
opponents’ movements and strength. The vital necessity of obtain- 
ing all possible information of what the enemy was doing, before 
coming toa final decision, was the central fact in the problem, and 
this the bulk of the candidates failed to keep in view. No doubt 
the information furnished from divisional headquarters and by the 
Blue patrol threw light on the general situation, but did not suffice 
as the groundwork for a definite plan. It might be well supposed 
that by the time Silani was reached, further reports with regard 
to the enemy would have come in, and that it would be less difficult 
to realise the sitnation here than before starting from Jaindapur. 

Comparatively few candidates, however, made their arrange- 
ments for attacking the enemy dependent on the situation as it 
might be disclosed to them at Silani. 
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Only one candidate decided to make an attempt to obtain fuller 
information of what was happening behind the dust on the Silani- 
Bhundsi Road, and whether reinforcements had reached Gurgaon 
during the night. 

A large number of candidates decided to employ a small portion 
of their force to delay the march of the enemy on the Silani-Bhundsi 
Road, while they threw their main body against the Sohna column. 

In this plan there was an element of danger ; the strength of 
the Blue column it was intended to detain was unknown; in any 
case it was stronger than the couple of companies or } battalion of 
infantry with a section of artillery, the force usually selected to 
oppose it Moreover, the ground near Sohna offers difficulties to 
the attack, the bulk of the Red force might easily find itself heavily 
engaged and then be “taken tactically” between the two Blue 
columns. 

Speaking generally, it is to be noted that some of the principles 
contained in Chapter VI, Field Service Regulations, Part I, Opera- 
tions, 1909, were not applied, and that very few ofticers decided to 
defer forming a plan of action, other than a move to Silani, until 
they had obtained further information from patrols or scouts. 


ORDERS. 


“In alluding to the orders issued, it may be said that the general 
rules regarding the form, heading, date, place, hour and mode of 
issue, arrangement of paragraphs, and so on, laid duwn in Chapter II, 
Field Service Regulations, Operations, 1909, were attended to. 

Too frequently, however, ofticers apparently forgot to place 
themselves in the position of the recipient of their orders ; had they 
done s0, omissions would have been discovered, end in some instances 
details omitted which tended to cramp the free action of subordin- 
ates. 

The faults most noticcable were, not fixing a “starting point” 
for the columns, not mentioning the source of information usuaily 
given when describing the situation in the opening paragraph, look- 
ing tvo far ahead in stating intentions, making no allusions whatever 
to the services of maintenance. 

In paragraph 4, Section 101, Chapter VII, Field Service Regula- 
tions, Part I, Operations, 1909, it is recommended that commanders 
of columns, when an encounter with the enemy is anticipated, should 
be well forward, usually with the advanced guard. Only one officer 
remembered this. Nor can any reason be adduced why it would be 
disadvantageous to puta proportion of guns with the advanced 
Seeks yet, in a very large number of the orders, the whole of the 

attery was kept with the main body.” 

There were no remarks on the papers for Majors R.A.M.C. in 
technical subjects 1 and 2. In the subject 3, however, the examiner 
mentions that candidates showed that they had a very good general 
Phen ledge of their work, but that they were somewhat wanting in 

etarl. 
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Prevention of Diseuse and Inefficiency, with special reference 
to Indian Frontier Warfure. By Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Hehir, 
I.M.S., Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 655 pp. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hehir has written an extremely compre- 
hensive book on this subject, which is well worth adding to the 
library of all regiments serving in India. 

He treats in great detail of all questions relating to the health 
of armies in peace and in war, giving statistics as to the varying 
losses from disease and wounds in different campaigns all over the 
world, and emphasising the fact that disease is infinitely more to 
be feared than the bullet or bayonet. He clearly demonstrates the 
great strides that sanitary science has taken of recent years and the 
paramount importance of strictly enforcing sanitary laws in order to 
obtain success to the field. He shows how in recent campaigns, when 
strict attention has been paid to sanitation, the loss to armies of 
huge numbers of men from disease has been avoided, and he 
contrasts our large losses from this cause in Tirah, etc., with the 
small losses of the Japanese in Manchuria, where a most elaborate 
system of sanitation was practised. 

In this book the following subjects are very fully dealt with :— 
The climate of India and how its bad effect are to be combated ; 
recruiting ; marching ; preparation for an expedition ; water-supply ; 
ventilation; food; barrack sanitation; sanitation of cantonments 
and camp; personal hygiene ; clothing ; infectious disease and dis- 
infection ; all the chief diseases met with in India ; the sanitary 
service in Indian frontier warfare ; and statistics of disease, wounds, 
etc., in Indian frontier campaigns. 

It is notorious that in the past the preaching of the value of 
sanitation and its practice have been regarded as irksome and have 
been neglected by both officers and men. That sanitation should 
suddenly become popular and its enforcement easily accepted is not 
to be expected, but its tremendous importance from a purely 
military point of view—success in war—is acknowledged in the army 
of every civilised nation. The details of its application to the army 
in India are clearly set forth by Lieutenant-Colonel Hehir and it is 
only by the widespread diffusion of such knowledge that we can 
hope to get all officers to understand the necessity for strict observ- 
ance of sanitary laws and obtain the routine and willing obedience 
of their men, in cantonments, and manceuvres, and on service. 


My Experiences at Nanshan and Port Arthur with the Fifth 
East Siberian Rifles, By Lieut.-General N. A. Tretyakov. Trans- 
lated by Lieut. A. C. Alford, R.A., London, Hugh Rees, 1911. 

General Tretyakov has given us a plain tale of duty nobly 
performed by a gallant regiment under adverse circumstances. Not 
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the least fascinating feature of the book is the almost complete 
absence of criticism of superiors, though the occasions for such criti- 
cisms are not wanting. The author has realised that, in publishing 
the experiences of his regiment, it was only necessary to take facts 
as they were, and not as they might have been. When we remember 
that those superior officers, whose conduct of operations is open to 
question, were subsequently tried and convicted by court-martial, we 
cannot but agree that General Tretyakov in refraining from criti- 
cism has been well advised. The immediate effect of the restraint in 
this respect is that the many gallant deeds of the Russian troops are 
clearly depicted, while the attention of the reader is not distracted 
by those personal recriminations which might so easily have marred 
a work of this description. 

The author, as Colonel of the Fifth East Siberian Rifles, took 
part in the operations on the Kuantung Peninsular from the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war to the full of Port Arthur. He 
gives a graphic account of the battle of Nanshan, where his regiment 
had to bear the brunt of the day. We are given an insight into 
the circumstances which led to the comparatively easy capture of 
this strong position by the Japanese: The 5th E.S.R., with some 
detachments, was alone engaged, though three other regiments were 
within easy reach; artillery was inadequate ; ammunition was short ; 
and trenches were unoccupied. Further, there was indecision in the 
superior control. Colonel Tretayakov was in actual command on the 
hill and he understood that the defence was to be stubborn. It was 
only at 4 P.M., when the battle was almost over, that he received a 
note from General Fock, from which it was clear that that officer’s 
intention was not to hold the hill. General Tretyakov’s comment— 
“There cannot be two commanders in one part of a field of battle, 
and we had three—General Fock, General Nadyein, and myself,” 
clearly indicates one of the main causes of the Japanese victory. 

General Tretyakov was given command of a section of the 
western defences of Port Arthur, under Colonel Irman. His section 
included 203 Metre Hill, Namako Yama and Akasaka Yama, and 
he was in personal command on 203 Metre Hill from November 28th 
until he.was severely wounded on the eve of its capture by the 
Japanese. 

While the account of the author's experiences throws many 
interesting sidelights on the history of the siege of Port Arthur, its 
chief value lies in the lesson to be learnt of the powers and limita- 
tions of brave men under the strain of severe and almost continuous 
fighting. To those who are apt to study strategy and tactics as if 
they were exact sciences, and who forget that the bed-rock on 
which they both rest is the moral and power of endurance of the 
men, General Tretyakov’s work is a useful corrective. It is alive 
with human interest, and we are given a picture of war as seen by 
the man in the ranks. 

Useful lessons are also to be learnt from the author’s comments 
on such matters as the importance of organization, of unity of com- 
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mand and of co-operation between arms. His remarks on the value 
of brave and highly trained officers deserve to be widely read :— 
“ A good officer stands for much in battle, just as a bad one may 
cause irreparable harm.” Then, after giving his views on the train- 
ing of officers, he concludes :—“ A really talented officer is priceless, 
but such @ man is a hundred times more rare than a talented painter, 
professor, or other civilian ”—(p. 263). Of special interest are the 
opinions given of the fighting value of the Japanese :—“ It is absurd 
to credit them with exceptional knowledge and skill in military 
science. Neither do I acknowledge that they are exceptionally 
brave, in which opinion my riflemen agree with me. The Japanese 
are very cautious, and they have no reason to boast of their daring. 
True, they attack without flinching, for this there are many reasons : 
first of all their initial success; secondly, the numerical inferiority of 
our garrison, and, thirdly, the fact that they may be peppered with 
shrapnel if they do not advance ”—(p. 264). We cannot agree with 
this opinion. The gallantry displayed by the Japanese on many 
occasions was beyond praise, and that this gallantry so often spent 
itself in vain against the Russian defences reflects the greater honour 
on the soldiers of the Czar. The question of the valour of both 
armies is aptly summarised in our official history of the war--“ The 
countries which produce the heroes of Port Arthur may well be 
proud of their sons.” 

Officers will find in General Tretyakov’s book much that will 
give them food for thought and much that will be of value to them 
in training their men for war. 

In future editions of the work it would be advantageous to make 
some slight alterations in the maps, e.g., in map 4, the names might 
well have been printed on the map in English and not only in the 
margin. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


APRIL, 1912. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I. PRESENTATION TO THE INSTITUTION BY THEIR 
IMPERIAL MAJESTIES. 


Before leaving India, Their Imperial Majesties graciously presented signed 
photogravures of themselves to the Institution. 

The following letter announcing the gift was received from Commander Sir 
Charles Cust, K.C.V.O. :— 

Kixa Emperor’s Camp. 
INDIA: 
6th January 1912. 
“Dagar 81r, 

1am commanded by the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress to send you, 
for the United Service Institution, Simla, a pair of photogravures. 

It ia Their Imperial Majesties’ desire that they should be hung in a con- 
spicuous position, which no doubt your Committee will be able to select. 

If they arrive on or before Wednesday, 10th January, 1 shall be obliged if 
you will acknowledge their receipt by telegram addressed to Sir Charles Cust, 
H.M.8, Medina, Bombay. 

The telegram should not be despatched before Wednesday, 10th January. 

If they are not received until after the 10th January, please acknowledge by 
letter addressed to Buckingham Palace, London. 

Yours truly, 
(Sd.) CHarrzs Cust, 
Equerry.” 


To 
THe PRESIDENT, 


U. 8. I. of India. 
The following telegram was accordingly despatched to Sir Charles Cust 
on board the Medina :-= 
“President and Council, U.S. Institution of India, gratefully acknowledge 
receipt of photogravures of Their Imperial Majesties and request Sir Charles Cust 
to express their dutiful appreciation of the honour conferred on the Institution.” 
The photogravures have now been framed, and placed in the Reading Room 


of the Institution. 
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II. PRESENTATION TOTHE INSTITUTION BY H.B. 
THE VICHROY. 


His Excellency the Viceroy, Patron of the Institution, has been pleased to 
present one gold and one silver Durbar medal, to be placed amongst the collec- 
tion of medals in the U. 8. I. Reading Room. 


Ill. NEW MEMBERS. 


The following members have joined the Institution during the months of 
January and February 1912:— 


Lieut. W. L, Palmer. Major G. Labertouche. 
Capt. B. R. Graham. Major C. W. Robertson 
Major W. J. Preston. Capt. F. Skipwith. 

Capt. E. Dickson. Capt. W. H. Barnett 

Major E, Hingston. Capt. C. E. Hunt, 

Majer M. Hancock. Capt. E. A. Marrow, 

Major M. R. Macnab, Capt. G. R. Maitland. 

Major A. Hay. Capt. A. 8. Auret. 

Lieut, G. L. Betham. Lieut. D. 8. R. Macpherson. 
Lieut. H. G. Burridge. Major H. T. Marshall. 
Lieut. G@. B. Henderson. Military District Staff, Russian Turkis- 
Capt. N. Neill. tan. 

Capt. G. O. Lewin. Major L. R. Kenyon. 


Iv. TACTICAL SCHEMES. 


To assist officers studying tactics, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of 
the Institution, to members only, on the following terms :— 


Rupees 5 per scheme, or Rs. 60 for a complete series of ten schemes, these charges 
including criticisms and solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Council. 
Two sets of schemes (10 schemes in each series), revised to 1911, are now available, 


and an entirely new series (Series VI) is in process of preparation, of which six problems 
are ready for issue. 


A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must. 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, Simla. 


V. MILITARY HISTORY PAPERS. 


In order to assist candidates for the Staff Colleges, and other officers, in the 
study of military history, the Council of the Institution have decided, as a tentative 
measure, to issue, to members only, sets of questions on selected campaigns, The 
following papers are now available :— 

(a) Two sets of six questions each on Callwell’s Small Wars. 
(b) Two sets of six questions each on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(c) Three sets of six questions each on the battles of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(@) Two sets of six questions on the Afghan War, 1878—80. 
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The charge for these papers is Rs, 5 each, including criticism by fully qualified 
officers selected by the Council. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India. 


VI. CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Besides keeping the Secretary informed of all changes of rank and title, members 
are particularly requeated to notify any change of address. 


VI, LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


The price of the new catalogue is Re. 1, 


VIII. GOLD MEDAL BSSAY, 1911-12. 


The Council have selected the following as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay 
Competition for 1911-12. 

“ It appears to be generally recognised that the three principles of sea command, 
self-defence, and mutual support must be the basis of any sound system of Imperial 
Defence.” * (Page 33, Imperial Conference on the Naval and Military Defence of the 
Empire, 1909.) 

Discuss the responsibility of India in regard to the use of her existing military 
forces in giving effect to the above principles. 

The attention of competitors is drawn to the addition made to the 
conditions in the slip published with the July Journal. (9) Essays must 
not exceed 20 pages (exclusive of tables) of the size and style of the 


Journal 
Further details can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


IX. REMITTANCES. 

In consequence of the danger of sending currency notes through the post, members 
are particularly requested, when making remittances to the Secretary, to make them 
enly by money order or crossed cheque. 


* Correspondence and Papers on the Naval aud Military Defence of the Empire, 190. Printed 
by Darling & Son, 34-40, Bacon St., London, E. Price, éd. 
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There are no remarks on the papers of anbject E or He theuten- 
ants, RA MC 1 or PE hentenints, AVC ) but oin He Gheutenante 
EMS) the examiner draws attention to the tyneranee displayed 
of the present organization of Army Bearer Corps and of the duties 
Of Hospital Store-keepers. 

In subject J.—Sanitation the eVaIniner says: —- 

“The Paper set Was soo stranghtforward, that it was ditheult for 
candidates, if th knew anything at all, to submit bad papers. The 
results asa whole are good. ‘The one blot. on the answers was the 
mply to Question 3 [which asked what. was understood by the 
expression latrine management,” and what method was carried 
ontan the candidate's own corps | Here was a practical matter, 
coming within the daily cognmance of every otticer, or which certatny 
should do. Tn not asingle case has av candidate any real knowles 
of how the latrines in his own corpe are managed, Tt disel wesw 
very regrettable state ot athairs, iu had this question been marked 
with Any severity, at least: half the candidates would have been 
classed ant fiailed” In future a higher standard of practical arquain- 
tance with practical sanitary detuily will be expected of eandidstes 
Too mach rehance is placcd on inere theoretical know lee 


Majors of the Regular Army, in Tactical Fitness for Command, 
art I. 

The paper included the usual general and special dea and canbe 
dates were asked to give an appreciation, (i) the action prope, 
and ii orders necessary for the cxcention of the action prepoecd. 

The examiner's renarks are KIVOT CHF fe eae 


Arrrec tation, 

“Tt asa abo thatin the Preepartion of an appreciation, the 
writer should keep before him the tact that the objects net men oy 
te potion paper, as requiring conmderation, all the Ponta sty sted 
inSecton 14, Traming and Mangasre Regulations, 1909, but oon y 
toonelude factom whieh taay be held te anthienece the taane, and 
then to endeavour te group theae { 
drtt of the conclusiona te aE 


mtowe whats the general 
uch they lewd. 

Neverthe leas, in tiny ot the papers, this principle was les 
aight of, 

A proportion of the eandd tea recorded a number of fers none 
onde anthicneing the result bat mule hooattetmpt te folow oat 
AN Arent, mas to econs: der wom ny dberent views as Possitie ot 
the snes openite both andes 

Tes handy Neeesmury teaay that ne fore can determine foe 
itaelfor Know beforehand abs vate ty whetwidbe the field or the hone 
et battle, Certain ‘epre titone however were thogght ont entin ty 
on the Lines thet the enemy word assured vo take up om partic 
Petes aod nanta nade tense Atte an ait. By thos ae a 
pean ef action for the en toy and oy ta down wth certainty where 
and how hie force must act, the trend Fry to be sontendad with 


Nar 
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in any tactical problem was got over, in a manner no doubt pleasing 
to the candidate, but not to the examiner. Some candidates even 
went so far as to issue precise orders for the attack of the position they 
had decided on, which, needless to say, might or might not be held. 
Instances also occurred of possibilities of action being overstrained 
in their consideration. To quote examples— Red cavalry and artillery 
certainly could not reach Suhna betore, and be in a position to success- 
fully oppose Blue. Yet this view was held by more than one candidate. 
There were also schemes devising the employment of village carts 
to carry infantry, and the use of gun limbers for the same purpose. 

Now one of the dominant factors in the scheme may be said to 
be the uncertainty, at 8-15 A.M. on the 7th March, of the strength 
of the Blue column on the Bhundsi-Silani Road It could not be 
safely reckoned by the Red commander that reinforcements, either 
by rail or road, had not reached Gurgaon after 10 pM. the previous 
night, Thus, it is evident that on the morning of the 7th March, 
the Blue commander faced his opponent without any approach to a 
complete knowledge of the strength or composition of the force 
opposed to him. Without guing into detail, it may be said at once 
that only a very limited number of officers took into account the 
need for supplementing the information already acquired ; the bulk 
of the candidates accepted as final the strength of the enemy given 
in message No, 73, from the divisional headquarters. 

Again, a commander who would arrive at a useful conclusion 
of what his opponent is likely to do, must put himself in his place, 
must realise the conditions under which his decisions are likely to 
be formed, and the courses open to him. Very few of the candidates 
apparently did this thoroughly, many of them seemed to shape their 
own conclusions without giving the Blue commander credit for any 
military capacity. It is satisfactory to note, however, that all the 
candidates, without exception, understood the value of the initiative 
and of a “ vigorous ottensive.” 


Proposep ACTION. 


“In general terms, it may be noted that the majority of officers 
decided on a definite plan of action while still uncertain of their 
opponents’ movements and strength. ‘The vital necessity of obtain- 
ing all possible information of what the enemy was doing, before 
coming toa final decision, was the central fact in the problem, and 
this the bulk of the candidates failed to keep in view. No doubt 
the information furnished from divisional headquarters and by the 
Blue patrol threw light on the general situation, but did not suffice 
as the groundwork for a definite plan. It might be well supposed 
that by the time Silani was reached, further reports with regard 
to the enemy would have come in, and that it would be less difficult 
to realise the situation here than before starting from Jaindapur. 

Comparatively few candidates, however, made their arrange- 
ments for attacking the enemy dependent on the situation as it 
might be disclosed to them at Silani, 
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Only one candidate decided to make an attempt to obtain ful'er 
Information of what was happening behind the dust on the Silant 
Bhondsi Road. and whether remforcements had) reached Gurwen 
during the night. 

A large number of candidates decided to employ a small portion 
of their force to delay the march of the enemy on the Silane Bhanda 
Road, while they throw their main body against the Sehna colatnn 

Tn this plan there was an element of danger; the strength of 
the Blue column it was intended to detain was unknown: in any 
case 1b was stronyer than the couple of companies or # battalion of 
Intantry with a section of artillery, the force usnally selected te 
oppose at Moreover, the ground near boa otters ditheulties te 
the attack, the bulk of the Red force might easly tind ite heay ty 
engaged and then be & taken tactically " between the two Bie 
columns, 

Speaking generally tos to be meted that seme of the Prine: 
contained in] Chapter VEO Field Service Regulations Part 0, Opera 
tions, 1QO0) were net apploed, and that very few ofheera deeided te 
deter forming a plan of netion, other than a move to Sitenn ant: 
they had obtained turther information from patrols on scouts, 


. 


ORDERS. 


“Tn adding tothe orders issued, itiay be wud that the genera 
rules regarding the form, heading, date, place, hour and meade f 
nau, aErangerent of pararrapdia and seen, bad down in Ch eptec dl 
Field Service Reyuiations, ¢ Yerations, DOU, were attended toy 

‘Too freqienty, however, ofteen appurenty forget to poe 
themselves an the position of the rec yeptof thar orto. bad they 
dene se, otissiona would have been discovered on din aeme Instone 
detuls omitted which tended to champ the tree action of subort.n- 
ales, 


The fonwte toost: noticeable were, net fing a” starting pent” 
forthe columns, net mentioning the euros of anfeta ation usa 'y 
given when d 


siting the svoriien in the opening parueraph, ba as 
Mg too far head in staing intentions meking heal asobs whatever 
to the services of tnainter ance, 

In purasraph $. Sechon bob Ch wpter VID Field Sorviee Rega 
bens, Part TD, Operitens, 10%) ste recomended that cot fer 
of columns, when an eneounts en with Cheon tev ae antic pated, about 
be well forward ans vowith the advarced poord  Otioy one et 
remetibered the. Net canary mason be addi ed why at woud te 
disadvantayenna te beta pe porter ef guns owrh the advanced 
goad yet am a very Large eitide pot the orde re, the wha of the 
battery was heptwit the nian beads 

Vhere were ne net teen the Popes ter Maas ROALMOC. on 
technical subyerte Do 


Tngthe seb o ct tobk wens Mie aaatitet 
thes hed avery geead generat 
Robot that they wor somewhat wanting on 


ThenGens thatcand ia mwcdtha 
bnowidtye of ther we 
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Prevention of Disease and Inefficiency, with special reference 
to Indian Frontier Warfure. By Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Hehir, 
I.M.S., Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 655 pp. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hehir has written an extremely compre- 
hensive book on this subject, which is well worth adding to the 
library of all regiments serving in India. 

He treats in great detail of all questions relating to the health 
of armies in peace and in war, giving statistics as to the varying 
losses from disease and wounds in different campaigns all over the 
world, and emphasising the fact that disease is infinitely more to 
be feared than the bullet or bayonet. He clearly demonstrates the 
great strides that sanitary science has taken of recent years and the 
paramount importance of strictly enforcing sanitary laws in order to 
obtain success to the field. He shows how in recent campaigns, when 
strict attention has been paid to sanitation, the loss to armies of 
huge numbers of men from disease has been avoided, and he 
contrasts our large losses from this cause in Tirah, etc., with the 
small losses of the Japanese in Manchuria, where a most elaborate 
system of sanitation was practised. 

In this bouk the following subjects are very fully dealt with :— 
The climate of India and how its bad effect are to be combated ; 
recruiting ; marching ; preparation for an expedition ; water-supply ; 
ventilation; food ; barrack sanitation; sanitation of cantonments 
and camp; personal hygiene ; clothing ; infectious disease and dis- 
infection ; all the chief diseases met with in India ; the sanitary 
service in Indian frontier warfare ; and statistics of disease, wounds, 
etc., in Indian frontier campaigns. 

It is notorious that in the past the preaching of the value of 
sanitation and its practice have been regarded as irksome and have 
been neglected by both officers and men. That sanitation should 
suddenly becume popular and its enforcement easily accepted is not 
to be expected, but its tremendous importance from a_ purely 
military point of view—success in war—is acknowledged in the army 
of every civilised nation. The details of its application to the army 
in India are clearly set forth by Lieutenant-Colonel Hehir and it is 
only by the widespread ditfusion of such knowledge that we can 
hope to get all officers to understand the necessity for strict observ- 
ance of sanitary laws and obtain the routine and willing obedience 
of their men, in cantonments, and manceuvres, and on service. 


My Experiences at Nanshan and Port Arthur with the Fifth 
East Scherian Rines, By Lieut.-General N. A. Tretyakov. Trans- 
lated by Lieut. A. C. Alford, R.A., London, Hugh Rees, 1911. 

Gencral Tretyakov has given us a plain tale of duty nobly 
performed by a gallant regiment under adverse circumstances. Not 
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the least fascinating feature of the book is the almost comple te 
absence of cnucean of superiors, thongh the occasions for such critie 
cims are not wanting. ‘The author boas realised that, in poblishing 
the expenences of his reament, it was only necesary to take facts 
as they were, and net as they might have been. | When we remenber 
that those superior otheer, whose conduct of operations is open to 
question, were subsequently tried and convieted by court-martial, we 
cannot but agree that General Tretyakov in retraining trom eriti 
crm hae been well advised. The immediate ettect of the restraint in 
this respect is that the many gallant deeds of the Russian troops are 
clearly depicted, while the attention of the reader is not distracted 
by these personal reeriminations which might se easly have marred 
a work of this description, 

The author, as Colonel of the Fifth East Siberian Rithes, Gack 
partin the operations on the Kuantung Peninsular from the ont. 
break of the Russo Jupanese war te the fallof Port Arthar, He 
gives a graphic account of the battle of Nanshan, where hig regiment 
had to bear the brant of the day. We are given an insight: inte 
the circumstances: which Ted to the comparatively easy capture of 
this strong position by the eo The Sth EoS Ro with seme 
detachinenta, was alone engaged, though three other regiments were 
within easy reach. artiliery was inadequate: ammunition was short, 
and trenches were ae a ee “deo Further, then: was indecision in the 
superior control ‘alone Pretayakoy was on actual command on the 
hill and he se ae that the detence waste be wubborn Dt was 
only at $M) when the barth was aimost over that he meened a 
hete trom: Goneral Fock, from which ttowae clear that that otbeer « 
Intention was to hold the hill General Prety chov's comment = 
’ There connet) be two commander in one purtoot a tietd of barthe 
and we hud three General Pook, General ee vonnd mye it,” 
claarly indicates one of the moan cages of the Japanese vetery 

General Tretyakoy wae given ecomiond of a section of. the 
weatern defences of Port Arthur, under Colonel Frinan. Eis secteon 
included 204 Metre Hid, Nemoko Vara and Akasaka Varna, aed 
m 203 Metre Hill trom Novenber 290h 
until he (waa sever iy wounded on the eve of iteecaptare by the 
Japanese. 

White the acceuntef the aathara eup nences throws many 
Interesting aide oyhte on the b ster ot the ar ge ot Port Arthur. ate 
chiefivv ae tesan the jessen te be Guat ef the peewee end bin 


he wos an personal comm at 


tronsot brave men ander the stream of w vere and ali cet contina sae 
fighting To these who are apt te atudy arrategy abd Gacties as at 
and whe terse t that the rhooon 
whoch they beth reste the werd and peor of endures of the 
toen, General Trety soy work ie a usetil corrective. Ptoae alive 
evh haan interest, snd we arm gue ap fore 
the thanin the reras. 


they were euact mete nes 


wars eso by 


Vital beeen are ee tee te learnt frat 


os tater ae She ep tae tora cat 


wuthote comine its 


Hootanty of come 
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mand and of co-operation between arms. His remarks on the value 
of brave and highly trained ofticers deserve to be widely read :— 
“A good ofticer stands for much in battle, just as a bad one may 
cause irreparable harm.” Then, after giving his views on the train- 
ing of ofticers, he concludes :—“ A really talented officer is priceless, 
but such a man is a hundred times more rare thana talented painter, 
professor, or other civilian "—(p. 263). Of special interest are the 
opinions given of the fighting value of the Japanese :—“ It is absurd 
to credit them with exceptional knowledge and skill in military 
science, Neither do I acknowledge that they are exceptionally 
brave, in which opinion my riflemen agree with me. The Japanese 
are very cautious, and they have no reason to boast of their daring. 
True, they attack without flinching, for this there are many reasons : 
first of all their initial success; secoudly, the numerical inferiority of 
our garrison, and, thirdly, the fact that they may be peppered with 
shrapnel if they do not advance ”—(p. 264). We cannot agree with 
this opinion. The gallantry displayed by the Japanese on many 
occasions was beyond praise, and that this gallantry so often spent 
itself in vain against the Russian defences retlects the greater honour 
on the soldiers of the Czar. The question of the valour of both 
armies is aptly summarised in our official history of the war--“ The 
countries which produce the heroes of Port Arthur may well be 
proud of their sons.” 

Officers will find in General Tretyakov’s book much that will 
give them food for thought and much that will be of value to them 
in training their men for war. 

In future editions of the work it would be advantageous to make 
some slight alterations in the maps, eg., in map 4, the names might 
well have been printed on the map in English and not only in the 
margins 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


APRIL, 1912. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I. PRESENTATION TO THE INSTITUTION BY THEIR 
IMPERIAL MAJBESTIES. 


Before leaving India, Their Imperial Majesties graciously presented signed 
photoyracures of themselves to the Institution. 

The following letter announcing the gift was received from Commander Sir 
Charles Cust, K.C.V.0. :— 

Kixa Emperor’s Camp, 
INDIA: 
6th January 1912. 
“Drar Sir, 

1am commanded by the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress to send you, 
for the United Service Institution, Simla, a pair of photogravures. 

It is Their Imperial Majesties’ desire that they should be hung in a con- 
spicuous position, which no doubt your Committee will be able to select. 

If they arrive on or before Wednesday, 10th January, I shall be obliged if 
you will acknowledge their receipt by telegram addreased to Sir Charles Cust, 
H.M.S. Medina, Bombay. 

The telegram should not be despatched before Wednesday, 10th January. 

If they are not received until after the 10th January, please acknowledge by 
letter a:ldressed to Buckingham Palace, London. 

Yours truly, 
(Sd.) Crartes Cust, 
Equerry.” 
To 
Tue PResipENt, 
U.S. 1. of India. 


The following telegram was accordingly despatched to Sir Charles Cust 


on board the Vedina :-= 
“President and Council, U.S. Institution of India, gratefully acknowledge 
receipt of photogravures of Their Imperial Majesties and requeet Sir Charles Cust 
to express theie dutiful appreciation of the honour conterred on the Institution.” 
The photogravures have now been framed, ani placed in the Reading Room 


of the Institution. 
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II. PRESENTATION TO THE INSTITUTION BY H B. 
THE VICEROY. 


His Kucellency the Vicercy, Patton of the Inatitution, has been pleass! to 
Prescot one gold and one silver Durbar metal, to be plrerd amongat the coilee- 
tion of medale in the US. 1. Reading Room 


Ill. NEW MEMBERS. 


The following members bave jouned the Inetitution during the months —f 


January and February 1912:— 


Lieut W.L. Valmer, Major G Labertouche. 
Capt BOR Greham Major C.W. Rebertvoo 
Major Wid) Preston. p Capt. Fo shipwith. 

Capt EB Dickeon. Capt. WOH. Barnett 

Major E. Hingaton, f CapeeCo BR Hane 

Major M. Hancock. Capt. B.A. Marrow, 

Major M. RB Macnab, Capt. G Ro Mattland. 
Major A Hay Capt. AB. Auret. 

Lieut. GL Betham Lieut DoS Ko Macpherson, 
Lieut. H.Q. Burridge Major H. T. Marshall 

Lieut. G. B. Hen terena Military District Staff, Russian Turkie 
Capt S. Neill tan. 

Capt. G@ VU. Lewin. Major LK Kenyon 


IV. TACTICAL SCHEMES. 


To aaewt ofbvere atutying tactics, tactical memes are issued by the Counc of 
the Institute a, to memere any, oo the following teews :— 

Rujees & por echeme, of Reb) fore complete sence of ten echemen, theer charger 
focluting critiseme and elute oe by a fully quaiitel off er eee ted by the Councd 


Two ected hemes 10 ehemea in aah eerves), revieml te 91D, are pow araiia) we 


arden euturely pew teriey Benes VI win je ree of jerparatia, of which on pes emus 


are realy fur mue, 


Aeumler wil he al Cel to each mentor apy ying fe papers, and eduteee must 


be cont uraler theme nun ere ts the Se retary, Unita! servee Institute ud Tada See he 


V. MILITARY HISTORY PAPERS. 


To onder to eset cart late fe the Stat Ce egee, and utleg ‘fo eee, in the 


eta ly of maatery Wy, We Card be tnenta ia Neve de tel as a tentatre 
measure, ty were, Wi tie. wre y ote flues lntel wampaccne Dee 
flowing papers are wares le - 

(0) Teo oete deta pret ose th ea ee 6 Sina Ware 

Tw erte fat pieetine mh nthe eta ecy the Kee Ja,mrece War 

1 Three arte den paces emt tte mt oe fthe Ksemr Jepacnee War 


CD Tes cate ts quewtnae @ tie Ae an War, 1804 8), 
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The charge for these papers is Rs, 5 each, including criticism by fully qualified 
vtticers selected by the Council. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and eolutione must, 
be went under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India. 


VI. CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Beaides keeping the Secretary informed of all changes of rank and title, members 
are particularly requested to notify any change of address. 


VII, LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


The price of the new catalogue is Re. 1, 


VIIL GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1911-12. 


The Council have selected the following as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay 
Competition for 1911-12. 

“ Tt appears to be generally recognised that the three principles of sea command, 
welf-defence, and mutual support must be the basis of any sound system of Imperial 
Defence." * ( Page 33, Imperial Conference on the Naval and Military Defence of the 
Empire, 1909.) 

Dicuss the responsibility of India in regard to the uee of her existing military 
forces in giving effect to the above principles. 

The attention of competitors is drawn to the addition made to the 
conditions in the slip published with the July Journal. (9) Essays must 
not exceed 20 pages (exclusive of tables) of the size and style of the 


Journal 
Further details can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


IX. REMITTANCES. 


In consequence of the danger of sending currency notes through the post, members 
are particularly requested, when making remittances to the Secretary, to make them 
enly by money order or crossed cheque. 


© Correspondence and Papers on the Naval aud Military Defence of the Empire, 1909, Printed 
by Darling & Son, 34-40, Bacon St., London, E. Prive, éd. 
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THE ASSAYE CAMPAIGN. 
By Brevet Ligvt.-Cot. W. D. Birp, D.S.O. 


However reasonable may be the claim of the British that the 
stability of their Indian Empire now rests upon the justice of their 
tule, it is certain that the foundations of this, as of every other 
dominion that the world has seen, were laid in conquest and hard 
blows. 

Of the many fierce struggles which comprise the history of the 
rise of British power in India none was more important than the 
second Mahratta war of 1803. 

Sooner or later all large empires feel the action of those centri- 
fugal forces which cause men to believe that local interests are of 
greater import than the welfare of the State, and this is especially 
true of those in which slowness of intercommunication between the 
parts tends to development of local rather than imperial sentiment. 

The Mahratta empire, carved in the 17th century by the genius 
of Sivaji from the decadent Mogul empire, had therefore quickly 
degenerated into a loose saafeteedtion bound together only BY the 
sentiment of common race, and by the stronger tie of community of 
interest in resisting foreign aggression. 

At the commencement of the 19th century the Confederation 
comprised five States (map 1) :— 

Poona, ruled by the Peishwa, and embracing the western coast- 
line of the Indian Peninsula from Baroda to Mysore, and the Ghauts. 

Gwalior, ruled by Scindia. 

Indore, under Holkar. 

Baroda and Guzerat, of which the Gaikwar was sovereign. 

_ Berar, Nagpur, and part of Orissa, governed by the Bhonsla 


The Confederation under nominal presidency of the Peishwa, 
who owed his position to the fact that he occupied in the Mahratta 
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religion a position analogous to that held by the Sultan of Turkey in 
Islam, was governed by a code of laws, which, whilst leaving each 
prince independent as regards his own territory and its internal 
affairs, forbade engagements affecting the Mahratta nation us a 
whole, without the sanction of the remainder. In other words the 
foreign policy of the Confederation, and therefore the military estab- 
lishments required for its support, was nominally directed by a 
Confederate Council. 

The States were theoretically equal as regards influence and 
voting power. In practice, as must always happen in such circum- 
stances, one usually aspired to dominate the Council, pretensions 
which were as a matter of course resisted by the remainder. 

The never ending friction and the frequent internecine wars 
which resulted were therefore such as to render the fabric of the 
Confederation the reverse of stable. Worse still the members, losing 
sight of common interest in the heat of party conflict, did not disdain 
ruinous appeals to foreign intervention, the cost of which is too 
often the eventual servitude of the suppliant. 

In 1802 the most powerful of the Mahratta States were Gwalior 
and Indore, whose princes, bitter rivals, maintained large and rela- 
tively well armed and efficient forces, organized and toa certain extent 
trained under the guidance of ex-ofticers from the French and other 
European armies. 

The British by their occupation of Bombay and other places on 
the western coast-line of the Peninsula had at once come into contact 
with the members of the Confederacy, who proved themselves uneasy 
neighbours, for though too much distracted by mutual rivalry to 
make common cause against the invaders, they were equally incap- 
able of negotiating, as a Confederacy, foreign treaties and composi- 
tions. 

About the year 1800 the Marquis Wellesley, when appointed 
Governor-General of the territcries of the East India Company, 
decided to abandon attempts to negotiate with the Confederacy as a 
whole, and at once proceeded to approach the various States 
separately, playing on their mutual fears and jealousies. 

The Gaikwar and the Peishwa were the rulers with whom 
negotiations were first opened, with the result that in 1802 the 
Company succeeded in concluding an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Gaikwar. 

Meanwhile the other members of the Confederation had been 
engaged amongst themselves in active warfare, and in 1802 Holkar 
was decisively defeated by Scindia in a battle which took place near 
Indore. 

Scindia however made the too common mistake of resting on 
his laurels, and as he neglected to follow up and profit by his victory, 
Holkar was able to rally, and finally to turn the tables on Scindia 
and the Peishwa in a battle fought in the neighbourhood of Poona. 

The defeated Peishwa thereupon tled for asylum inte British 
territory, and found a place of refuge at Bassein, a few miles north 
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of Bombay. Asa result he too concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Company under which it was agreed that a British 
garrison should be maintained in Poona for the protection of the 
Peishwa and at his expense—a cheap and effective expedient for 
increasing the armed forces of the Company. 

Poona was still however held by the troops of Holkar, and it 
therefore became necessary to evict them. 

Immediately after the battle of Poona Lord Wellesley, fearing 
aggression on the part of Holkar, had ordered the forces in the 
Madras Presidency to be assembled under General Stuart on the 
northern frontier of Mysore. At the same time to safeguard Hyder- 
abad, which was under the protection of the Company, a force under 
Colonel Stevenson consisting of the Hyderabad Contingent between 
8,000— 9,000 strong, together with some of the native troops belong- 
ing to the Nizam, was moved to the northern frontier of that State. 

On the signature of the treaty with the Peishwa, Arthur 
Wellesley who was serving in the Madras Presidency, and had recent- 
ly been promoted major-general at the age of 33, was placed by 
General Stuart in command of a detachment of 8,000 infantry and 
1,700 cavalry with orders to co-operate with Stevenson in reinstat- 
ing the Peishwa in his capital. 

The two joined hands at Akloos (Map 2) on 15th April 1808, 
but Wellesley, hearing that Holkar had retired to his own territory 
leaving only 1,500 men in Poona, and also because the country was 
not sufficiently fertile for the maintenance of a force of nearly 
20,000 men advancing by one road, again detached Stevenson to 
secure the northern frontier of Hyderabad against incursions on the 
part of Holkar. 

Having received news that the officer left by Holkar in com- 
mand of the garrison at Poona contemplated the burning and 
evacuation of the city, Wellesley hurried forward with his cavalry to 
avert the disaster. 

Marching not by the direct road, which was reported to be 
occupied by the enemy, but by the Bore Ghaut, the pass now followed 
by the Southern Mahratta Railway, he reached Poona on 20th, in 
time to save the place from destruction, for the Mahrattas who were 
completely surprised retired hurriedly on the approach of the British. 

On 13th May the Peishwa was reinstated in Poona with due 
ceremony. 

Scindia now entered the lists against the British, and alarmed 
by their occupation of Poona patched up his quarrel with Holkar, 
urging him, as well as Bhonsla, to join in driving the British 
into the sea. 

Holkar however hesitated. Making an error not uncommon 
in statesmanship, his attitude is said to have been due to the belief 
that if he stood aside or remained neutral, he would be able to 
intervene with advantage to himself when the belligerents were 
exhausted. He did not apparently consider and discount the possi- 
bility that easy victory by one side or the other would result in 
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such accession of strength and confidence as would render his own 
conquest a matter of course should it be undertaken. 

At this juncture General Wellesley was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Mahratta territory, including, besides his 
own troops and those of Stevenson, considerable detachments operat- 
ing in Guzerat and in Baroda. He was at the same time invested 
with political powers, which throughout the campaign involved him 
in continual and lengthy correspondence on all manner of non-mili- 
tary subjects. 

News having come to the ears of the Governor-General of the 
machinations of Scindia, he was called on for an explanation of his 
policy. Scindia replied in a spirited manner by moving an army to 
the frontier of the Nizam’s territory, the Bhonsla Raja following suit. 
General Wellesley at once adopted vigorous counter-measures, 
Stevenson being directed to cross the Godavery. At the same time 
he himself marched north-east and reached, on 14th June, Walki, a 
village a few miles south of the fortified town of Ahmednagar, which 
though situated in the territory of the Peishwa, was held by a strong 
garrison of Scindia’s troops. 

Negotiations were now commenced between Wellesley and 
Scindia which dragged on for some weeks, and were finally brought 
to a close by a proposal by the British that, as a token of good faith, 
both sides should withdraw all troops to their respective territories. 

This Scindia refused to do whereupon Wellesley declared war 
on 7th August on Scindia and Bhonsla, his action being confirmed 
by the Governor-General. 

The topography of the Deccan, where the campaign was in the 
main fought out, resembles that of the Orange River Colony, consist- 
ing of a series of slightly undulating plains broken here and there by 
groups or larger ranges of hills. Of the latter the most considerable 
extend from the Thal Ghaut eastwards past Manmad, and are 
practicable for wheeled traftic only in comparatively few places. 

The Deccan is fairly well watered and fertile, and whilst all but 
the larger rivers sink into a series of pools during the dry season, 
in the monsoon the rivers swell at times to formidable size and 
there is no lack of water. During the monsoon the climate is also 
cooler than at almost any other time of the year. 

The towns, with but few exceptions, consisted of a pettah or 
fortified suburb clustering round a walled citadel, the pettah itself 
being enclosed by a considerable wall of sun-dried bricks and mud. 
The villages were of similar design. All boasted of high walls 
of mud and many had in addition a mud-walled citadel. 

The armed forces of Scindia and Bhonsla were numerically 
formidable, being estimated at about 100,000 fighting men, of whom 
perhaps half were mounted. Of the remainder 30,000 were infan- 
try and artillery, trained, and officered in the higher ranks, by 
Europeans, the rest being irregulars. 

‘The armies were distributed in two groups, the northern portion 
of the territory of the allies being guarded by some 35,000—40,000 
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men, while for operations in the Deccan and Guzerat there were 
available about 30,000 horse, 12,000 trained infantry, besides artillery 
and irregulars. 

The British forces available for operations against the Mahrat- 
tas comprised about 36,000 men in the Deccan and Guzerat, and 
about 20,000 in Bengal. 

Neither side possessed any marked advantage in the matter of 
armament, but the Mahratta artillery was the more numerous and 
was well manned. The guns fired round shot and grape, and 
artillery fire began to produce serious losses at ranges of between 
700—800 yards. The weapon of the infantry was the musket, with 
which effect began to be produced at about 200 yards range. 

The advantage of mobility lay with the Mahrattas, for the 
operations of the British were encumbered by tents and an army of 
followers which were considered necessary accessories of campaign- 
ing in India. 

The British plan of campaign was comprehensive in character 
and contemplated not only a simultaneous and converging advance 
into the dominions of the allies, but operations from Baroda, 

Early in August General Lake was to move from Cawnpore 
against Bundelkhand with 8,000 men, whilst a column of 3,000 men 
from Allahabad advanced in the same direction. A third column 
was simultaneously to invade the Cuttack--(Map 1). 

In the south 3,500 men were detailed to guard Hyderabad and 
Poona, 8,000 under General Stuart were to act as a kind of central 
reserve in the area between the Kistna and Tangbadra rivers (map 2), 
7,000 were to operate in the Giuzerat, about 8,000 under Stevenson 
were to guard the northern portion of the territory of the Nizam 
co-operating with Wellesley, who with 9,600 was to advance in a 
north-easterly direction from Ahmednagar. 

It isa maxim of war that concentration of effort can alone lead 
to success. The dissemination of the forces of the British therefore 
requires explanation. 

The reasons were probably two-fold. In the first place the 
troops were already scattered and to concentrate them would, if 
possible at all, have occupied time which was not available. In the 
second it is more than likely that difficulties of supply would have 
precluded operations along a single line with a large force. Again 
concentric operations however dangerous against highly organized 
armies under educated commanders, owing to the risk that is run of 
defeat in detail, are less objectionable in warfare against the forces 
of semi-civilised communities. In these forces leaders rarely possess 
the instinct which should prompt them to concentrate effort against 
one of the separated portions of the enemy’s army, and more usually 
divide their armies with the object of safeguarding territory, and 
therefore play into his hands. 

Concentric movements are also of advantage in bringing the 
enemy to battle, since action with one of the converging forces can 
hardly be avoided. Moreover, the whole hostile territory is overrun 
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and the burden of war is felt by the whole of the inhabitants, and 
at the same time one’s own territory is to a great extent secured 
against raids, 

Active operations in the southern theatre of war began during 
what should have been the height of the monsoon. The rainfall of 
1803 proving however to be below the normal quantity, the rivers 
of the Deccan were flooded only for brief periods and consequently 
did not offer an effective obstacle to military operations, nor was 
the state of the roads, except for short periods, such as seriously 
toimpede marching. On the other hand the grass and other crops 
were in quality and quantity much below the average, and as in 
addition the area in which Wellesley and Stevenson operated had 
for some time been subject to the ravages of the Mahratta horsemen, 
it became necessary to import supplies from great distances. 

In these circumstances recourse to the system of maintaining a 
continuous flow of supplies along the stages of a carefully guarded 
line of communication would obviously have resulted in absorbing 
the whole of Wellesley’s and Stevenson’s small forces in its defence. 
Resort was therefore had to a plan of through convoys, large convoys 
being from time to time despatched by Stuart from the Kistna, 
with sufficient escort, and marching right through to Wellesley. The 
arrangement was however not without certain disadvantages, for 
Wellesley’s freedom of action was considerably reduced by the 
necessity of waiting on the movements of his convoys, and at the 
same time their liability to interception rendered the maintenance of 
the force somewhat precarious. 

On the 8th August, taking advantage of a break inthe mon- 
soon, Wellesley commenced operations by marching against Ahmed- 
nagar with 1,700 cavalry, and 7,000 infantry, besides 5,000 irreguiar 
horse drawn from Mysore, Hyderabad, and other places. 

The pettah, though enclosed by a formidable wall of mud and 
garrisoned by a regular battalion, some horse, and a body of Arab 
mercenaries, was stormed on the same day, an achievement which 

roduced a considerable effect on the moral of the two armies, for 
the Mahrattas and Arabs had boasted of their ability to hold it 
against all comers. 

On 9th Wellesley reconnoitred the fort, considered to be one of 
the strongest places in India; on the next day a battery was opened 
and on the 11th the garrison, doubtless still under the influence of 
the easy capture of the pettah, surrendered, thus proving that real 
strength of fortifications lies not inthe height of the parapets and 
depth of the ditches but in the stoutness of the hearts of those who 
defend them. Wellesley now learnt from Stevenson that though 
Aurangabad, Daulatabad, and other towns were held by the enemy, 
the main body of the Mahrattas was still lying north of the range of 
Ghauts, which runs eastward past Manmad and constitutes the 
northern boundary of the dominions of the Nizam. He at once 
determined to press forward with the object of carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country, and on 14th August despatched the cavalry to 
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avillage on the Godavery called Toka, with orders to take measures to 
secure the passage of the river, and to collect or cause to be built 
sufficient boats of wicker and daub, covered with skins, to enable the 
army to cross the stream should it prove to be in flood. 

The infantry followed four days later, and after crossing the 
Nimdarah Ghant and traversing an area which had been devastated 
by the Mahrattas, reached [oka on 22nd, where the river was found 
to be nearly 200 yards wide and 10—12 feet deep, whilst the boats 
available were not sutticient to accommodate the force. 

All hands were immediately turned to boat building, with the 
result that sufficient craft for the passage of the army were soon 
constructed and the troops safely ferried across on the 24th. 

Meanwhile Wellesley was without information as tothe move- 
wents of the enemy and possessed but imperfect means of obtaining 
it As he wrote in a memorandum on this subject—" the information 
which we obtain regarding the position of the enemy whom we 
intend to attack is in general very imperfect. We cannot send out 
the trained scouts in the Company’s service because, being inhabi- 
tants of the Carnatic or Mysore, they are as easily distinguished in 
this part of the country as if Europeans; and we cannot view their 
Positions ourselves till we bring up the main body of our armies because 
the enemy is always surrounded by large bodies of horse. The 
consequence is that we are obliged to employ natives of the country 
aod to trust to their reports.” 

Whilst Wellesley had been engaged in arrangements for the 
passage of the Godavery the Mahrattas had not been idle, for 
leaving their irregular infantry near the Adjunta to contain Steven- 
wn, Scindia and Bhonsla had moved with their cavalry into the 
territory of the Nizam, and had advanced towards Jalna with the 
double object of raiding and of harassing the communications 
between Wellesley and Stuart. 

Their plan of campaign, adopted at the instance of Bhonsla, was 
apparently to follow the troublesome precedent set by Tippoo in the 
wars between the Madras Government and Mysore, and to carry 
outan extensive series of raids into the territory of the Nizam. 
Battle was to be avoided until the British had exhausted themselves 
in the vain attempt to follow the movements of the Mahrattas, or 
until their depredations had in self-defence forced the Nizam to join 
their cause. 

Such projects though doubtless plausible and attractive to those 
who aim at obtaining great advances with but little risk are 
inherently unsound. For atime the enemy may be placed in ditticul- 
ties, but the fact of avoiding a decision when it should be sought 
must react unfavourably on the moral of an army, which if accus- 

tomedto shun battle will not, when the moment arrives, remain 
steadfast in the crisis of an action. 

So many days had now elapsed since the receipt of the news 
that the Mahrattas were north of the Ghauts that after crossing 
theGodavery the British General was in sume doubt how to proceed, 
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In circumstances of this nature the best plan usually isto move 
on some locality which the enemy is likely for his own security to 
defend, or if he fails to do so will sufler serious injury from its 
abandonment. In the first case he will be forced to conform to vur 
movements, abandoning his own plans, in the second he will equally 
be at a disadvantage. 

Such a locality was to be found in the Adjunta Pass, which was 
the most practicable of the passes leading from the territory of 
Scindia towards Aurangabad and Daulatabad. 

Whether Wellesley intended to adopt some such project is not 
known, but on 28th August he advanced to Jalgaon, and the next 
day reached Aurangabad, which had been evacuated by the enemy, 
though a garrison had been thrown into the fort at Jalna 

Leaving a small detachment in Aurangabad the British marched 
on 30th in the direction of Jalna, halting at Bulgaon, and on 31st 
the force moved to Baumungun. 

Here news was received that the Mahratta army was at Kalyaon 
to the scuth of Jalna, and that rumours were current that it was 
the intention of Scindia either to advance on Hyderabad or to 
interrupt the communications between Wellesley and Stuart. 

Wellesley was now contronted with one of those dilemmas which 
make war so difticult an art to practise with success. Should he 
follow the enemy and in doing so perhaps act as the enemy desired ; 
should he remain passive and allow the Mahrattas to ravage at will 
the territory of the Nizam and alienate that monarch from the 
British ; or should he make a counter-attack into Mahratta territory 
in the hope that this would draw the Mahrattas after him ? 

Each course possessed serious drawbacks, and in such circum- 
stances it is best to select the plan which promises the greatest 
advantages to oneself and will be most disadvantageous to the enemy. 
These conditions were apparently fulfilled by the last of the three, 
but Wellesley chose a middle course, probably with the object of 
retaining the power directly to protect his convoys in case of need. 
He therefore contemplated moving to a locality where he could 
interpose between the Mahratta cavalry and the infantry which was 
still near the Ghauts, in the hope of drawing the former northwards 
again. 

é From Baumungun Wellesley wrote to Stevenson, who was 
north of Jalna and was watching the Dewal Ghaut where the Mahratta 
infantry had been reported in force, that he could not cut himself 
adrift from Aurangabad and move eastwards in pursuit of the enemy 
on account of the necessity for awaiting the arrival of a convoy of 
food and treasure which was to join him, moving by Ahmednagar. 
Since the southward movement of the enemy must if possible be 
checked he proposed to try the expedient of making a few rapid 
marches eastwards between the Godavery and Jalna, leaving the 
baggage and stores in an intrenched camp under escort of half a 
battalion. Stevenson was to co-operate in this operation by des- 
patching a lightly equipped column of cavalry and artillery, with 
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one battalion of infantry, in the same direction, the rest of the 
troops remaining at Donegaon, where there was a fort, to form a 
rallying point for the convoy. 

No sooner had this memorandum been written than Wellesley 
received information that the enemy had advanced so far in a south- 
ensterly direction that the projected operations would be unlikely 
to exercise any influence on their movements. The orders were 
therefore cancelled, and on Ist September Wellesley moved slowly 
to Untenvalli with the object of picking up his convoy. He had 
apparently now resolved that if the Mahrattas continued to move 
towards Hyderabad he would try and draw them back by means of 
a counter-attack to be delivered by Stevenson against the fort of 
Gawalgarh, (Jawalgarh on Map 2), and the city of Nagpur, whilst 
he himself followed the raiders. 

The next day the force under Wellesley reached Pipalgaon on 
the Godavery, and on 3rd_ the river, which was now fordable, was 
crossed at Rakisbaum, in order that when the supplies came to 
hand the troops would be ready if necessary to march at once on 
Hyderabad in pursuit of Scindia. 

Meanwhile Stevenson advanced on Ist to Jalna, and the next 
day captured from the Mahratta garrison the fort, a large bastioned 
enclosure surrounded by walls 20 feet high and 6 feet thick. 

Scindia’s raid had however already proved a failure owing to 
the fact that the crops were so low and backward that little harm 
could be done to them, nor could the horsemen make any impression 
upon the walled villages into which the cattle had been driven. 

These experiences together with the news of the fall of Jalna 
caused him hastily to returnto Partur. Here he halted, and in 
response to the representations of some of his own chieftains who were 
disgusted with the pusillanimous policy which had been pursued, 
enlled up three brigades of infantry from the Adjunta with the object 
of offering battle to the British. 

On hearing of the advance of the Mahratta infantry from the 
Adjunta, Stevenson, jumping to the conclusion that Aurangabad 
was in danyer of attack, moved to Budnapur, thus leaving open the 
road by which the infantry could most conveniently join Scindia. 

The object of the British being presumably to keep apart the 
two Mahratta forces and to defeat them in detail, Stevenson, if he 
moved at all, should have advanced on the Adjunta, which would 
probably have foreed the enemy's infantry either to fall back over 
the pass or to accept battle. The best pan would however have been 
to have retained his position between the divided forces of the enemy 
until Wellesley had decided on some definite plan such as a converg- 
ing movement on one, or a simultaneous advance against both of the 
hostile forces. 

As Wellesley remarked, Stevenson’s march was unfortunate, but 
he added that it was to be hoped that the apparent retirement of the 
British would be construed by the enemy asa sign of weakness and 
would therefore induce them to stand and fight a battle. 
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Since the movements of the Mahrattas seemed still to be 
uncertain, Wellesley, after detaching a small force to secure the 
passage of the Godavery at Rakisbaum where the convoy was expect- 
ed, leisurely repassed the river on the 5th and 6th, and marching to- 
wards Partur halted at Kunka. Here he remained awaiting informa- 
tion as to the Mahrattas and in regard to the arrival of his convoy. 

On 5th Scindia marched northwards on a wide frontage towards 
Jalna and Scindkhed, and on 6th a portion of his left wing came in 
contact with Stevenson and proved so troublesome that B eencon 
was goaded to retaliate by a night attack on their camp, which 
effectually routed this detachment. 

In spite of this success and of another fortunate night attack 
on a detachment of Mahrattas on 9th, the enemy still continued to 
harass Stevenson, probably with the object of covering the march of 
their infantry. 

On 11th, therefore, on receiving news that the main body of the 
Mahratta cavalry had moved towards Budnapur, Wellesley marched 
to Hudgaon in order to be in position to assist Stevenson in case of 
need. 

The British commander does not appear to have desired to 
precipitate a crisis, his aim being to encourage the enemy by a show 
of inactivity and at the same time to secure the safe arrival of his 
convoy. His anxiety, he wrote, was not that the enemy would attack 
Stevenson but that, as heretofore, the Mahrattas would avoid action, 
and especially battle with his own force of which they seemed to be 
afraid. 

No important developments having occurred in the meanwhile, 
Wellesley marched on 15th to Govandy to meet his long expected 
convoy which came safely into camp on the following day. 

n 17th he returned to Hudgaon, and on discovering that the 
Mahrattas were still in force in the area south of the Adjunta, decided 
on a bold plan of action calculated to bring about a decisive battle. 
Stevenson was accordingly notified that on 19th Wellesley would 
march on Gola and Pangri. On 21st Stevenson, from Budnapur, was 
to push the enemy towards the Adjunta Pass, whilst Wellesley, moving 
vid Jaffeirabad, was to cross the Ghauts by the Dewal Pass and take 
the enemy in rear. 

The project was undoubtedly hazardous, for separation of the 
two British forces by a rugged range of mountains was contemplated. 
In war, however, decisive success 1s not gained without some risk of 
failure, und the extent of the danger which is incurred is measured 
not by the actual form of the operation but by the character and 
fighting value of the enemy. No just appreciation of the merits of 
a plan can therefore be made apart from the circumstances in which 
it was conceived and executed. In any case the object of a com- 
mander should be so to plan his operations that if successful the 
greatest advantage will be gained irrespective of the consequences of 
possible failure. Each blow should therefore be so aimed and deli- 
vered that the enemy will be forced to parry it and to conform to 
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the movements of the attacker, abandoning his own plans. This will 
be the case when the security of the enemy’s line of communication 
is in question. 

Wellesley’s plan then was in the circumstances perfectly sound 
so far agit was calculated to bring the enemy to action in conditions 
which promised that success, if gained by the British, would be 
decisive. On the other hand the project, based as it was on apparent- 
ly not very trustworthy information, must be condemned, nor was 
itsound to rely for success on the exact timing of a series of opera- 
tions, which were to extend over several days, when some unforeseen 
movement by the enemy might produce a radical change in the whole 
situation. 

Wellesley appears however to have changed his mind, for on 21st 
he marched northwards to Sailgaon, only a short distance from the 
camp of Stevenson, and here the two leaders met and concerted a new 

lan. 
’ The physical characteristics of the area in which the British 
Were now concentrated were as follows :— 

Some three to five miles north of Jalna and Budnapur stretches 
an almost continuous line of low hills extending for many miles both 
to the east and west. Flat topped and with steep sides, the hills are 
covered with loose stones and rocks, and in many places are also 
overgrown with scrub jungle. In the few localities, where the water 
in draining away has worn a passage through them, are found shallow 
valleys from two to three miles wide, and on the banks of the little 
streams stand here and there fortified villages, each with a massive 
keep of sun-dried mud in its centre. Connecting these hamlets were 
rugged paths or tracks, the best if not the only means of crossing 
the hills, which though quite practicable when dry became almost 
impassable in wet weather by troops. North of Jalna the hill belt is 
narrowest, being not more than five miles in depth, but at Budnapur 
it extends for quite twice that distance. 

Beyond the hills lies a great rolling plain with long undulations 
vhich run from three to four miles apart and generally speaking in 
8 north-easterly and south-westerly direction, and here the higher 
ground is covered with grass of poor quality growing amidst a scanty 
crop of low bushes. Apart from its undulations the plain is feature- 
less even to monotony, except where here and there a great tree rears 
itself above the surrounding scrub, or a little knoll crowns the sum- 
nit of a rise. Between the undulations flow small streams, and on 
their banks stood a number of villages in the midst of half cultivated 
fields, sheltering within their walls such cattle as had escaped the 

marauders. 

The plan now agreed to by Wellesley and Stevenson was in 
character not dissimilar to that which has been described, involving 
fitst separation, then simultaneous advance along two lines across the 
hills, thus closing the routes by which the enemy might again attempt 
tobreak southwards, and finally convergent advance against the Mah- 
Tata army, the main body of which was believed to be at Bokerdun. 
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religion a position analogous to that held by the Sultan of Turkey in 
Islam, was governed by a code of laws, which, whilst leaving each 
prince independent as regards his own territory and its internal 
affairs, forbade engagements affecting the Mahratta nation as a 
whole, without the sanction of the remainder. In other words the 
foreign policy of the Confederation, and therefore the military estab- 
lishments required for its support, was nominally directed by a 
Confederate Council. 

The States were theoretically equal as regards influence and 
voting power. In practice, as must always happen in such circum- 
stances, one usually aspired to dominate the Council, pretensions 
which were as a matter of course resisted by the remainder. 

The never ending friction and the frequent internecine wars 
which resulted were therefore such as to render the fabric of the 
Confederation the reverse of stable. Worse still the members, losing 
sight of common interest in the heat of party conflict, did not disdain 
ruinous appeals to foreign intervention, the cost of which is too 
often the eventual servitude of the suppliant. 

In 1802 the most powerful of the Mahratta States were Gwalior 
and Indore, whose princes, bitter rivals, maintained large and rela- 
tively well armed and efficient forces, organized and toa certain extent 
trained under the guidance of ex-ofticers from the French and other 
European armies. 

The British by their occupation of Bombay and other places on 
the western coast-line of the Peninsula had at once come into contact 
with the members of the Confederacy, who proved themselves uneasy 
neighbours, for though too much distracted by mutual rivalry to 
make common cause against the invaders, they were equally incap- 
able of negotiating, as a Confederacy, foreign treaties and composi- 
tions. 

About the year 1800 the Marquis Wellesley, when appointed 
Governor-General of the territories of the East India Company, 
decided to abandon attempts to negotiate with the Confederacy as a 
whole, and at once proceeded to approach the various States 
separately, playing on their mutual fears and jealousies. 

The Gaikwar and the Peishwa were the rulers with whom 
negotiations were first opened, with the result that in 1802 the 
Company succeeded in concluding an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Gaikwar. 

Meanwhile the other members of the Confederation had been 
engaged amongst themselves in active warfare, and in 1802 Holkar 
was decisively defeated by Scindia in a battle which took place near 
Indore. 

Scindia however made the too common mistake of resting on 
his laurels, and as he neglected to follow up and profit by his victory, 
Holkar was able to rally, and finally to turn the tables on Scindia 
and the Peishwa in a battle fought in the neighbourhood of Poona. 

The defeated Peishwa thereupon fled for asylum into British 
territory, and found a place of refuge at Bassein, a few miles north 
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of Bombay. As a result he too concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Company under which it was agreed that a British 
garrison should be maintained in Poona for the protection of the 
Peishwa and at his expense—a cheap and effective expedient for 
increasing the armed forces of the Company. 

Poona was still however held by the troops of Holkar, and it 
therefore became necessary to evict them. 

Immediately after the battle of Poona Lord Wellesley, fearing 
agpression on the part of Holkar, had ordered the forces in the 
Madras Presidency to be assembled under General Stuart on the 
northern frontier of Mysore. At the same time to safeguard Hyder- 
abad, which was under the protection of the Company, a force under 
Colonel Stevenson consisting of the Hyderabad Contingent between 
8,000— 9,000 strong, together with some of the native troops belong- 
ing to the Nizam, was moved to the northern frontier of that State. 

On the signature of the treaty with the Peishwa, Arthur 
Wellesley who was serving in the Madras Presidency, and had recent- 
ly been promoted major-general at the age of 33, was placed by 
General Stuart in command of a detachment of 8,000 infantry and 
1,700 cavalry with orders to co-operate with Stevenson in reinstat- 
ing the Peishwa in his capital. 

The two joined hands at Akloos (Map 2) on 15th April 1803, 
but Wellesley, hearing that Holkar had retired to his own territory 
leaving only 1,500 men in Poona, and also because the country was 
not sufficiently fertile for the maintenance of a force of nearly 
20,000 men advancing by one road, again detached Stevenson to 
secure the northern frontier of Hyderabad against incursions on the 
part of Holkar. 

Having received news that the officer left by Holkar in com- 
mand of the garrison at Poona contemplated the burning and 
evacuation of the city, Wellesley hurried forward with his cavalry to 
avert the disaster. 

Marching not by the direct road, which was reported to be 
occupied by the enemy, but by the Bore Ghaut, the pass now followed 
by the Southern Mahratta Railway, he reached Poona on 20th, in 
time to save the place from destruction, for the Mahrattas who were 
completely surprised retired hurriedly on the approach of the British. 

On 13th May the Peishwa was reinstated in Poona with due 
ceremony. 

Scindia now entered the lists against the British, and alarmed 
by their occupation of Poona patched up his quarrel with Holkar, 
urging him, as well as Bhonsla, to join in driving the British 
into the sea. 

Holkar however hesitated. Making an error not uncommon 
in statesmanship, his attitude is said to have been due to the belief 
that if he stood aside or remained neutral, he would be able to 
intervene with advantage to himself when the belligerents were 
exhausted. He did not apparently consider and discount the possi- 
bility that easy victory by one side or the other would result in 
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such accession of strength and confidence as would render his own 
conquest a matter of course should it be undertaken. 

At this juncture General Wellesley was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Mahratta territory, including, besides his 
own troops and those of Stevenson, considerable detachments operat- 
ing in Guzerat and in Baroda. He was at the same time invested 
with political powers, which throughout the campaign involved him 
in continual and lengthy correspondence on all manner of non-mili- 
tary subjects. 

News having come to the ears of the Governor-General of the 
machinations of Scindia, he was called on for an explanation of his 
policy. Scindia replied in a spirited manner by moving an army to 
the frontier of the Nizam’s territory, the Bhonsla Raja following suit. 
General Wellesley at once adopted vigorous counter-measures, 
Stevenson being directed to cross the Godavery. At the same time 
he himself marched north-east and reached, on 14th June, Walki, a 
village a few miles south of the fortified town of Ahmednagar, which 
though situated in the territory of the Peishwa, was held by a strong 
garrison of Scindia’s troops. 

Negotiations were now commenced between Wellesley and 
Scindia which dragged on for some weeks, and were finally brought 
to a close by a proposal by the British that, as a token of good faith, 
both sides should withdraw all troops to their respective territories. 

This Scindia refused to do whereupon Wellesley declared war 
on 7th August on Scindia and Bhonsla, his action being confirmed 
by the Governor-General. 

The topography of the Deccan, where the campaign was in the 
main fought out, resembles that of the Orange River Colony, consist- 
ing of a series of slightly undulating plains broken here and there by 
groups or larger ranges of hills. Of the latter the most considerable 
extend from the Thal Ghaut eastwards past Manmad, and are 
practicable for wheeled traftic only in comparatively few places. 

The Deccan is fairly well watered and fertile, and whilst all but 
the larger rivers sink into a series of pools during the dry season, 
in the monsoon the rivers swell at times to formidable size and 
there is no lack of water. During the monsoon the climate is also 
cooler than at almost any other time of the year. 

The towns, with but few exceptions, consisted of a pettah or 
fortified suburb clustering round a walled citadel, the pettah itself 
being enclosed by a considerable wall of sun-dried bricks and mud. 
The villages were of similar design. All boasted of high walls 
of mud and many had in addition a mud-walled citadel. 

The armed forces of Scindia and Bhonsla were numerically 
formidable, being estimated at about 100,000 fighting men, of whom 
perhaps half were mounted. Of the remainder 30,000 were infan- 
try and artillery, trained, and officered in the higher ranks, by 
Europeans, the rest being irregulars. 

‘The armies were distributed in two groups, the northern portion 
of the territory of the allies being guarded by some 35,000—40,000 
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men, while for operations in the Deccan and Guzerat there were 
available about 30,000 horse, 12,000 trained infantry, besides artillery 
and irregulars. 

The British forces available for operations against the Mahrat- 
tas comprised about 36,000 men in the Deccan and Guzerat, and 
about 20,000 in Bengal. 

Neither side possessed any marked advantage in the matter of 
armament, but the Mahratta artillery was the more numerous and 
was well manned. The guns fired round shot and grape, and 
artillery fire began to produce serious losses at ranges of between 
700—800 yards. The weapon of the infantry was the musket, with 
which effect began to be produced at about 200 yards range. 

The advantage of mobility lay with the Mahrattas, for the 
operations of the British were encumbered by tents and an army of 
followers which were considered necessary accessories of campaign- 
ing in India. 

The British plan of campaign was comprehensive in character 
and contemplated not only a simultaneous and converging advance 
into the dominions of the allies, but operations from Baroda, 

Early in August General Lake was to move from Cawnpore 
against Bundelkhand with 8,000 men, whilst a column of 3,000 men 
from Allahabad advanced in the same direction. A third column 
was simultaneously to invade the Cuttack—-(Map 1). 

In the south 3,500 men were detailed to guard Hyderabad and 
Poona, 8,000 under General Stuart were to act as a kind of central 
reserve in the area between the Kistna and Tangbadra rivers (map 2), 
7,000 were to operate in the Guzerat, about 8,000 under Stevenson 
were to guard the northern portion of the territory of the Nizam 
co-operating with Wellesley, who with 9,600 was to advance in a 
north-easterly direction from Ahmednagar. 

It isa maxim of war that concentration of effort can alone lead 
to success. The dissemination of the forces of the British therefore 
requires explanation. 

The reasons were probably two-fold. In the first place the 
troops were already scattered and to concentrate them would, if 
possible at all, have occupied time which was not available. In the 
second it is more than likely that difficulties of supply would have 
precluded operations along a single line with a large force. Again 
concentric operations however dangerous against highly organized 
armies under educated commanders, owing to the risk that is run of 
defeat in detail, are less objectionable in warfare against the forces 
of semi-civilised communities. In these forces leaders rarely possess 
the instinct which should prompt them to concentrate effort against 
one of the separated portions of the enemy’s army, and more usually 
divide their armies with the object of safeguarding territory, and 
therefore play into his hands. 

Concentric movements are also of advantage in bringing the 
enemy to battle, since action with one of the converging forces can 
hardly be avoided. Moreover, the whole hostile territory is overrun 
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and the burden of war is felt by the whole of the inhabitants, and 
at the same time one’s own territory is to a great extent secured 
against raids. 

Active operations in the southern theatre of war began during 
what should have been the height of the monsoon. The rainfall of 
1803 proving however to be below the normal quantity, the rivers 
of the Gece were flooded only for brief periods and consequently 
did not offer an effective obstacle to military operations, nor was 
the state of the roads, except for short periods, such as seriously 
to impede marching. On the other hand the grass and other crops 
were in quality and quantity much below the average, and asin 
addition the area in which Wellesley and Stevenson operated had 
for some time been subject to the ravages of the Mahratta horsemen, 
it became necessary to import supplies from great distances. 

In these circumstances recourse to the system of maintaining a 
continuous flow of supplies along the stages of a carefully guarded 
line of communication would obviously have resulted in absorbing 
the whole of Wellesley’s and Stevenson’s small forces in its defence. 
Resort was therefore had to a plan of through convoys, large convoys 
being from time to time despatched by Stuart from the Kistna, 
with sufficient escort, and marching right through to Wellesley. The 
arrangement was however not without certain disadvantages, for 
Wellesley’s freedom of action was considerably reduced by the 
necessity of waiting on the movements of his convoys, and at the 
same time their liability to interception rendered the maintenance of 
the force somewhat precarious. 

On the 8th August, taking advantage of a break in the mon- 
soon, Wellesley commenced operations by marching against Ahmed- 
nagar with 1,700 cavalry, and 7,000 infantry, besides 5,000 irregular 
horse drawn from Mysore, Hyderabad, and other places. 

The pettah, though enclosed by a formidable wall of mud and 
garrisoned by a regular battalion, some horse, and a body of Arab 
mercenaries, was stormed on the same day, an achievement which 
produced a considerable effect on the moral of the two armies, for 


the Mahrattas and Arabs had boasted of their ability to hold it - 


against all comers. 

On 9th Wellesley reconnoitred the fort, considered to be one of 
the strongest places in India; on the next day a battery was opened 
and on the 11th the garrison, doubtless still under the influence of 
the easy capture of the pettah, surrendered, thus proving that real 
strength of fortifications lies not in the height of the parapets and 
depth of the ditches but in the stoutness of the hearts of those who 
defend them. Wellesley now learnt from Stevenson that though 
Aurangabad, Daulatabad, and other towns were held by the enemy, 
the main body of the Mahrattas was still lying north of the range of 
Ghauts, which runs eastward past Manmad and constitutes the 
northern boundary of the dominions of the Nizam. He at once 
determined to press forward with the object of carrying the war into 
the enemy's country, and on 14th August despatched the cavalry to 
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a village on the Ciodavery called Toka, with orders to take measures to 
secure the passage of the river, and to collect or cause to be built 
sufficient boats of wicker and daub, covered with skins, to enable the 
army to cross the stream should it prove to be in flood. 

The infantry followed four days later, and after crossing the 
Nimdarah Ghaut and traversing an area which had been devastated 
by the Mahrattas, reached Toka on 22nd, where the river was found 
to be nearly 200 yards wide and 10—12 feet deep, whilst the boats 
available were not sutticient to accommodate the force. 

All hands were immediately turned to boat building, with the 
result that sufficient craft for the passage of the army were soon 
constructed and the troops safely ferried across on the 24th. 

Meanwhile Wellesley was without information as tothe move- 
ments of the enemy and possessed but imperfect means of obtaining 
it. As he wrote in amemorandum on this subject—“ the information 
which we obtain regarding the position of the enemy whom we 
intend to attack is in general very imperfect. We cannot send out 
the trained scouts in the Company's service because, being inhabi- 
tants of the Carnatic or Mysore, they are as easily distinguished in 
this part of the country as if Europeans; and we cannot view their 
positions ourselves till we bring up the main body of our armies because 
the enemy is always surrounded by large bodies of horse. The 
consequence is that we are obliged to employ natives of the country 
and to trust to their reports.” 

Whilst Wellesley had been engaged in arrangements for the 
eer of the Godavery the Mahrattas had not been idle, for 
leaving their irregular infantry near the Adjunta to contain Steven- 
son, Scindia and Bhonsla had moved with their cavalry into the 
territory of the Nizam, and had advanced towards Jalna with the 
double object of raiding and of harassing the communications 
between Wellesley and Stuart. 

Their plan of campaign, adopted at the instance of Bhonsla, was 
apparently to follow the troublesome precedent set by Tippoo in the 
wars between the Madras Government and Mysore, aii to carry 
out an extensive series of raids into the territory of the Nizam. 
Battle was to be avoided until the British had exhausted themselves 
in the vain attempt to follow the movements of the Mahrattas, or 
until their depredations had in self-defence forced the Nizam to join 
their cause. 

Such projects though doubtless plausible and attractive to those 
who aim at obtaining great advances with but little risk are 
inherently unsound. For atime the enemy may be placed in ditticul- 
ties, but the fact of avoiding a decision when it should be sought 
must react unfavourably on the moral of an army, which if accus- 
tomed to shun battle will not, when the moment arrives, remain 
steadfast in the crisis of an action. 

So many days had now elapsed since the receipt of the news 
that the Mahrattas were north of the Ghauts that after crossing 
the Godavery the British General was in sume doubt how to prow. 
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In circumstances of this nature the best plan uaually is to move 
on some locality which the enemy is likely for his own security to 
defend, or if he fails to do so will suffer serious injury from its 
abandonment. In the first case he will be furced to conform to our 
movements, abandoning his own plans, in the second he will equally 
be at a disadvantage. 

Such a locality was to be found in the Adjunta Pass, which was 
the most practicable of the passes leading from the territory of 
Scindia towards Aurangabad and Daulatabad. 

Whether Wellesley intended to adopt some such project is not 
known, but on 28th August he advanced to Jalgaon, and the next 
day reached Aurangabad, which had been evacuated by the enemy, 
though a garrison had been thrown into the fort at Jalna 

Leaving a small detachment in Aurangabad the British marched 
on 30th in the direction of Jalna, halting at Bulgaon, and on 31st 
the force moved to Baumungun. 

Here news was received that the Mahratta army was at Kalgaon 
to the scuth of Jalna, and that rumours were current that it was 
the intention of Scindia either to advance on Hyderabad or to 
interrupt the communications between Wellesley and Stuart. 

Wellesley was now contronted with one of those dilemmas which 
make war so difficult an art to practise with success. Should he 
follow the enemy and in doing so perhaps act as the enemy desired: 
should he remain passive and allow the Mahrattas to ravage at will 
the territory of the Nizam and alienate that monarch from the 
British ; or should he make a counter-attack into Mahratta territory 
in the hope that this would draw the Mahrattas after him ? 

Each course possessed serious drawbacks, and in such circum- 
stances it is best to select the plan which promises the greatest 
advantages to oneself and will be most disadvantageous to the enemy. 
These conditions were apparently fulfilled by the last of the three, 
but Wellesley chose a middle course, probably with the object of 
retaining the power directly to protect his convoys in case of need. 
He therefore contemplated moving to a locality where he could 
interpose between the Mahratta cavalry and the infantry which was 
still near the Ghauts, in the hope of drawing the former northwards 
again. 

From Baumungun Wellesley wrote to Stevenson, who was 
north of Jalna and was watching the Dewal Ghaut where the Mahratta 
infantry had been reported in force, that he could not cut himself 
adrift from Aurangabad and move eastwards in pursuit of the enemy 
on account of the necessity for awaiting the arrival of a convoy of 
food and treasure which was to join him, moving by Ahmednagar. 
Since the southward movement of the enemy must if possible be 
checked he proposed to try the expedient of making a few rapid 
marches eastwards between the Godavery and Jalna, leaving the 
baggage and stores in an intrenched camp under escort of half a 
battalion. Stevenson was to co-operate in this operation by des- 
patching a lightly equipped column of cavalry and artillery, with 
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one battalion of infantry, in the same direction, the rest of the 
troops remaining at Donegaon, where there wasa fort, to form a 
rallying point for the convoy. 

No sooner had this memorandum been written than Wellesley 
received information that the enemy had advanced so far in a south- 
easterly direction that the projected operations would be unlikely 
to exercise any influence on their movements. The orders were 
therefore cancelled, and on Ist September Wellesley moved slowly 
to Untenvalli with the object of picking up his convoy. He had 
apparently now resolved that if the Mahrattas continued to move 
towards Hyderabad he would try and draw them back by means of 
a counter-attack to be delivered by Stevenson against the fort of 
Gawalgarh, (Jawalgarh on Map 2), and the city of Nagpur, whilst 
he himself followed the raiders. 

The next day the force under Wellesley reached Pipalgaon on 
the Godavery, and on 3rd_ the river, which was now fordable, was 
crossed at Rakisbaum, in order that when the supplies came to 
hand the troops would be ready if necessary to march at once on 
Hyderabad in pursuit of Scindia. 

Meanwhile Stevenson advanced on Ist to Jalna, and the next 
day captured from the Mahratta garrison the fort, a large bastioned 
enclosure surrounded by walls 20 feet high and 6 feet thick. 

Scindia’s raid had however already proved a failure owing to 
the fact that the crops were so low and backward that little harm 
could be done to them, nor could the horsemen make any impression 
upon the walled villages into which the cattle had been driven. 

These experiences together with the news of the fall of Jalna 
caused him hastily to returnto Partur. Here he halted, and in 
response to the representations of some of his own chieftains who were 
disgusted with the pusillanimous policy which had been pursued, 
called up three brigades of infantry from the Adjunta with the object 
of offering battle to the British. 

On hearing of the advance of the Mahratta infantry from the 
Adjunta, Stevenson, jumping to the conclusion that Aurangabad 
was in danger of attack, moved to Budnapur, thus leaving open the 
road by which the infantry could most conveniently join Scindia. 

The object of the British being presumably to keep apart the 
two Mahratta forces and to defeat them in detail, Stevenson, if he 
moved at all, should have advanced on the Adjunta, which would 
probably have forced the enemy's infantry either to fall back over 
the pass or to accept battle. The best plan would however have been 
to have retained his position between the divided forces of the enemy 
until Wellesley had decided on some definite plan such as a converg- 
ing movement on one, or a simultaneous advance against both of the 
hostile forces. 

As Wellesley remarked, Stevenson’s march was unfortunate, but 
he added that it was to be hoped that the apparent retirement of the 
British would be construed by the enemy as a sign of weakness and 
would therefore induce them to stand and fight a battle. 
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Since the movements of the Mahrattas seemed still to be 
uncertain, Wellesley, after detaching a small force to secure the 
passage of the Godavery at Rakisbaum where the convoy was expect- 
ed, leisurely repassed the river on the 5th and 6th, and marching to- 
wards Partur halted at Kunka. Here he remained awaiting informa- 
tion as to the Mahrattas and in regard to the arrival of his convoy. 

On 5th Scindia marched northwards on a wide frontage towards 
Jalna and Scindkhed, and on 6th a portion of his left wing came in 
contact with Stevenson and proved so troublesome that Stevenson 
was goaded to retaliate by a night attack on their camp, which 
effectually routed this detachment. 

In spite of this success and of another fortunate night attack 
on a detachment of Mahrattas on 9th, the enemy still continued to 
harass Stevenson, probably with the object of covering the march of 
their infantry. 

On 11th, therefore, on receiving news that the main body of the 
Mahratta cavalry had moved towards Budnapur, Wellesley marched 
to Hudgaon in order to be in position to assist Stevenson in case of 
need. 

The British commander does not appear to have desired to 
precipitate a crisis, his aim being to encourage the enemy by a show 
of inactivity and at the same time to secure the safe arrival of his 
convoy. His anxiety, he wrote, was not that the enemy would attack 
Stevenson but that, as heretofore, the Mahrattas would avoid action, 
and especially battle with his own force of which they seemed to be 
afraid. 

No important developments having occurred in the meanwhile, 
Wellesley marched on 15th to Govandy to meet his long expected 
convoy which came safely into camp on the following day. 

n 17th he returned to Hudgaon, and on discovering that the 
Mahrattas were still in force in the area south of the Adjunta, decided 
on a bold plan of action calculated to bring about a decisive battle. 
Stevenson was accordingly notified that on 19th Wellesley would 
march on Gola and Pangri. On 21st Stevenson, from Budnapur, was 
to push the enemy towards the Adjunta Pass, whilst Wellesley, moving 
vid Jaffeirabad, was to cross the Ghauts by the Dewal Pass and take 
the enemy in rear. 

The project was undoubtedly hazardous, for separation of the 
two British forces by a rugged range of mountains was contemplated. 
In war, however, decisive success 1s not gained without some risk of 
failure, und the extent of the danger which is incurred is measured 
not by the actual form of the operation but by the character and 
fighting value of the enemy. No just appreciation of the merits of 
a plan can therefore be made apart from the circumstances in which 
it was conceived and executed. In any case the object of a com- 
mander should be so to plan his operations that if successful the 
greatest advantage will be gained irrespective of the consequences of 
possible failure. Each blow should therefore be so aimed and deli- 
vered that the enemy will be forced to parry it and to conform to 
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the movements of the attacker, abandoning his own plans. This will 
be the case when the security of the enemy’s line of communication 
is in question, 

Wellesley’s plan then was in the- circumstances perfectly sound 
so far as it was calculated to bring the enemy to action in conditions 
which promised that success, if gained by the British, would be 
decisive. On the other hand the project, based as it was on apparent- 
ly not very trustworthy information, must be condemned, nor was 
it sound to rely for success on the exact timing of a series of opera- 
tions, which were to extend over several days, when some unforeseen 
movement by the enemy might produce a radical change in the whole 
situation. 

Wellesley appears however to have changed his mind, for on 21st 
he marched northwards to Sailgaon, only a short distance from the 
camp of Stevenson, and here the two leaders met and concerted a new 

lan. 
r The physical characteristics of the area in which the British 
were now concentrated were as follows :-— 

Some three to five miles north of Jalna and Budnapur stretches 
an almost continuous line of low hills extending for many miles both 
to the east and west. Flat topped and with steep sides, the hills are 
covered with loose stones and rocks, and in many places are also 
overgrown with scrub jungle. In the few localities, where the water 
in draining away has worn a passage through them, are found shallow 
valleys from two to three miles wide, and on the banks of the little 
streams stand here and there fortified villages, each with a massive 
keep of sun-dried mud in its centre. Connecting these hamlets were 
rugged paths or tracks, the best if not the only means of crossing 
the hills, which though quite practicable when dry became almost 
impassable in wet weather by troops. North of Jalna the hill belt is 
narrowest, being not more than five miles in depth, but at Budnapur 
it extends for quite twice that distance. 

Beyond the hills lies a great rolling plain with long undulations 
which run from three to four miles apart and generally speaking in 
a north-easterly and south-westerly direction, and here the higher 
ground is covered with grass of poor quality growing amidst a scanty 
crop of low bushes. Apart from its undulations the plain is feature- 
less even to monotony, except where here and there a great tree rears 
itself above the surrounding scrub, or a little knoll crowns the sum- 
mit of a rise. Between the undulations flow small streams, and on 
their banks stood a number of villages in the midst of half cultivated 
fields, sheltering within their walls such cattle as had escaped the 
marauders. 

The plan now agreed to by Wellesley and Stevenson was in 
character not dissimilar to that which has been described, involving 
first separation, then simultaneous advance along two lines across the 
hills, thus closing the routes by which the enemy might again attempt 
to break southwards, and finally convergent advance against the Mah- 
ratta army, the main body of which was believed to be at Bokerdun. 
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Stevenson was to march due north with the 3rd and 6th Native 
Cavalry, the Scots Brigade or 94th, the 2/1, 1/6, 2/7, 2/9, 1/11, 2/11 
Native Infantry, and 12 guns, some 8,000 of all ranks. Wellesley 
with a force reduced by detnchments to about 4,500 men, consisting 

_of the 19th Light Dragoons, the 4th, 5th, and 7th Native Cavalry, 
the 74th and 78th Highlanders, the 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/10, 1/12, and 
2/12 Madras Infantry, with 17 guns and some irregular cavalry, was 
to march eastwards to Jalna and then north by the Kundulka 
valley to Donegaon, by a road 12 miles from that to be followed by 
Stevenson. Apparently no special arrangements were made to insure 
close communication between the two forces, and as signalling had 
not come into use and the hills were too rugged to admit of rapid 
despatch riding, Wellesley and Stevenson, until the hills had been 
crossed, could only exchange news by sending messengers round vid 
Jalna, It is moreover not clear why, if separation was intended, 
Wellesley first concentrated his forces, an operation which, though it 
might mislead the enemy, occupied time, and was therefore caléulcbad 
to prejudice any prospects that existed of surprising them. 

Whilst Wellesley was concerting plans to bring the enemy to 
battle, the Mahrattas were lingering in the rolling plain south of the 
Adjunta, their right at Bokerdun, their left with which were rein- 
forcements of two infantry brigades under the Frenchmen Pohlmann 
and Dupont, numbering some sixteen battalions, near Assaye. 

On 22nd Wellesley marched eastwards and then north, halting 
probably near Donegaon. The next day the force broke camp at 
about 6 A.M., the intention being to continue to move ina northeriy 
direction, halting at the village of Nulni, or Nauliah, some 16 miles 
distant, and reported to be 14 miles south-east of the enemy’s camp 
at Bokerdun (Bokendun on Map 2). 

The fighting troops duly reached Nulni at about 11 a.M., and 
the men were about to prepare camp when Wellesley’s Madrassi 
scouts brought in news that the Mahrattas were in force at Assaye, 
not more than six miles away. In addition information was obtained 
from the villagers that on hearing of Wellesley’s approach Scindia and 
Bhonsla had marched away northwards with their cavalry, leaving 
some 10,000 regular, and about the same number of irregular infan- 
try in camp at Assaye. 

Wellesley was now ina difficult position. The weather was hot, 
his troops had already been under arms for five hours, and the 
baggage could not reach Nulni for some time. The enemy was believed 
to be aware of the presence of the British, and as any hesitation 
on the part of Wellesley was sure to be construed as a sign of 
weakness by the Mahrattas, inaction would result in both camp and 
baggage being subjected to minor attacks if nothing more serious, 
which would raise the moral of the enemy and lower that of the 
British. The enemy’s cavalry, moreover, was said to be moving away, 
possibly to attack Stevenson, possibly to avoid battle, in either case 
Scindia’s intentions could only be discovered by vigorous action 
calculated to force him to disclose his dispositions. On the other 
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hand if the reports of the natives were to be believed, the Mahratta 
infantry lay within six miles of the British, and might therefore, if 
Wellesley acted with promptitude, be brought to action or at least 
forced to retire in disorder. 

Wellesley accordingly resolved to attack at once, a decision which 
stamped him as a commander of more than ordinary merit, for a 
lesser man, weighing the risks and disadvantages against the pro- 
bable gains, would have considered that his men were too weary to 
justify the hope that they would render the best account of them- 
selves, and that in these circumstances to attempt to force the enemy 
to battle would be both futile and hazardous; that to leave the 
baggage would be unjustifiable having regard to the enemy’s supe- 
riority in cavalry, and Jastly that in the event of failure public 
opinion would inevitably blame him as a rash and incompetent leader 
who led tired troops into action. 

Sending word to Stevenson, reported to be from 8—10 miles 
distant, and clear of the hills, of his intention, and directing his bag- 
gage to park at Nulni under escort of a battalion and 400 details, 
Wellesley rode forward with his cavalry to make a personal recon- 
naissance, ordering the remainder of the troops to follow. 

After riding about four miles the summit of some rising ground 
was reached, and now the whole of the enemy’s army came into view 
in the valley beyond — (Map 3). 

The Mahrattas were seen to be drawn up in battle array on the 
far side of aline of trees and villages indicating the presence of a 
stream, which three or four miles eastwards was apparently joined by 
another stream flowing behind the enemy’s line. 

Wellesley, from his knowledge of the country, would have inferred 
that both streams flowed over shallow sandy beds. in channels forty 
to fifty yards wide enclosed by banks ten to twelve feet high: and 
that they were passable at all points to skirmishers or single horse- 
men, but would present a serious obstacle to troops accustomed to 
manceuvre in cluse formations. He would also have been aware that 
the area near the rivers would be broken up by a number of small 
nullahs. 

A well defined feature, from which the ground fell in many un- 
dulations but at a moderate general gradient to the two streams, would 
have been observed about a mile from their junction running from a 
village—Assaye—north and south across the delta. 

On this feature rested the left of the Mahratta army, composed 
of the bulk of the infantry and artillery, on the right being the 
main body of the cavalry, though a considerable number of horsemen 
were also on the right bank of the nearer stream called the Kaitna, 
thus preventing close reconnaissance of its course, The whole force 
was estimated at 40,000—50,000 men with 100 guns. 

Enquiry from guides native to the locality elicited the state- 
ment that no fords existed opposite the enemy's position, hut Wel- 
lesley doubting the accuracy of these assurances resolved to muke a 
close inspection of the Kaitna for himself, and directed his cavalry to 
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advance down the gentle undulations which separated the British 
from the river and to drive back the enemy’s cavalry. This accom- 
plished he was able to approach sufficiently near to observe that two 
villages, Pipalgaon and Warur, which from the hill seemed to be one 
place, lay opposite one another on different banks of the Kaitna and 
near its junction with the other stream, called the Juah. 

Assuming that where two villages lay on opposite banks of a 
stream a ford would probably be found, Wellesley concluded that his 
army could pass the Restas at that point. 

The next consideration was how to utilise the topographical 
features to the best advantage in the impending battle. 

The presence of the delta, the fact that the enemy's army was 
drawn up behind a stream which could be passed only with difficulty 
if at all in its immediate front, and the lack of manceuvring power 
usually possessed by the large but inorganic armies of the native 
chiefs, suggested a plan to Wellesley. 

He saw that if, as appeared possible, he could without interfer- 
ence from the enemy throw his little force over the Kaitna at 
Pipalgaon, his army would be placed at right angles to that of the 
enemy and in position to roll it up if in its present position, or to 
attack at an advantage if the Mahrattas were caught attempting 
to change front to meet the British ; that even if the enemy were 
able to change front in time to meet him they would not find space to 
deploy the whole of their troops in the delta, and that the presence 
of the two streams would effectively protect the flanks of the British 
from the enterprises of the numerically superior cavalry of the enemy. 

The plan was bold, involving as it did a flank march across the 
enemy's front, but Wellesley doubtless argued thut if the Mahrattas 
attempted to cross the Kaitna in force in order to interfere with 
his movements they could be attacked with advantage whilst astride 
the stream. Once across the Kaitna defeat would, however, have 
involved the utter destruction of the British, who would have been 
driven into the streams in front of which they proposed to fight. 

A commander, as did Wellesley, should however regard the 
difficulties of the enemy rather than his own, and the advantages 
rather than the drawbacks of a plan, and in this light little fault can 
be found with Wellesley’s proposal, except that its accomplishment 
depended on the apparently unconfirmed inference as to the existence 
of a ford at Pipalgaon. 

The infantry did not reach the summit of the rise until 1 P.M., 
having then marched in all about 20 miles. 

Soon afterwards Wellesley commenced the advance, the European 
infantry leading, followed by the Native infantry, whilst the regular 
cavalry covered the lett and rear and the icregular cavalry the right. 

The action of the regular cavalry, which manceuvred towards 
the Mahratta line of battle, the cover atforded by scrub and by a 
slight but distinct re-entrant down which the infantry moved, com- 
bined for a time to deceive Scindia as to the significance of the 
operations of the British. 
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When he at last fathomed the intentions of Wellesley, Scindia 
instead of rapidly throwing troops into Pipalgaon which had not been 
occupied, contented himself, as Wellesley had anticipated, with con- 
forming to the movements of his enemy. He therefore changed the 
position of his infantry whose right was brought on to the Kaitna, 
where a line of guns was placed, the front being along the ridge 
leading to Assaye, the left in and round this village, which was 
strongly garrisoned and defended by a number of guns. 

Meanwhile the head of Wellesley’s column safely reached Pipal- 
gaon, where a narrow ford was found unoccupied by the Mahrattas. 

Piquets, or advanced guards, were at once thrown across the 
stream to cover the deployment of the remainder, and these imme- 
diately came under a heavy artillery fire from the ridge, which was 
opened and apparently maintained by the Mahrattas for the purpose 
of covering their change of front. 

Little harm was done to the main body of the British which was 
able to deploy under cover in the numerous undulations and hollows 
of the und, but the narrowness of the ford and the caution 
im by the enemy’s fire so far delayed the deployment that it 
was not until 3 p.M. that it was completed, by which time the 
Mahrattas were firmly established in their new position. 

Wellesley had drawn up his little force in three lines. On the left 
of the first stood the 78th regiment with three Native battalions on 
its right, the second line was composed of two Native battalions on 
the left with the 74th on the right, behind these were placed in third 
line the 19th Light Dragoons and the three regiments of Native 
cavalry, for whose action there was no immediate scope. 

The Mysore and other irregular horse remained beyond the 
Kaitna to await events. 

Wellesley’s hopes of being able to roll up the enemy’s forces 
or to attack them whilst in the act of changing position having 
been disappointed owing to the slowness of the British deployment, 
it became necessary to modify the original conception. 

Assaye, strongly held and surrounded by a formidable wall, was 
doubtless what some would describe as the key of the position. 
Like many similar localities its strength however afforded so little 
prospect of successful attack that Wellesley resolved to deliver the 
decisive attack elsewhere. 

Judging that the garrison would neither be able easily to sally 
from Assaye nor willing todo so, he decided to contain it by a demon- 
stration and to attack the enemy’s right, driving the Mahrattas back 
into the Juah. 

At 3 p.m. the order to advance was given, and the guns, which 
had been placed in the British centre and left, moved up the slope 
covered by the piquets until they haltcd and came into action 400 
yards from the enemy's line. At the same time the piquets on the 
British right, contrary to orders for they had been directed to keep 
out of effective range, commenced a fire action with the troops near 
and in Assaye. ‘The fire of the British artillery proving ineffective, 
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an attempt was made to advance closer to the enemy’s line, but this 
was immediately checked by the Mahratta artillery, which in addition 
to killing most of the bullocks which were used to draw the artillery 
disabled many of the guns. 

This catastrophe placed Wellesley in an unpleasant situation, 
and though many a leader on receiving such a report would have 
abandoned the enterprise, Wellesley, with splendid tenacity of 
purpose, decided that a bold offensive was the best way out of 
the difficulty and merely replied impatiently, “tell the infantry to 
get on without them.” 

On receipt of tinis order the 78th and the Native regiments on 
the left charged and captured the long line of the enemy’s artillery. 

The piquets on the right of the British army had meanwhile 
suffered so heavily from the fire of the enemy's batteries near Assaye 
that they began to show signs of wavering, and the 74th, which had 
been under cover in a fold of the ground, was ordered up to their 
support. 

This regiment no sooner entered the fire swept zone than it 
dashed impetuously against Assaye carrying with it the whole of the 
troops on the right of the first line. 

The attack failed, but worse still Scindia, quick to recognise 
his opportunity, poured a torrent of Mahratta horsemen from the 
north of Assaye against the shaken troops. 

Then, as happens in almost every action, the issue hung in the 
balance, for the right wing of the British seemed about to disinte- 
grate, but Maxwell, the cavalry brigadier, was equal to the occasion, 
and ordering the 19th and the 4th Native Cavalry to charge, he first 
drove back the enemy’s horsemen and then rode into the enemy’s 
infantry driving a portion of the left across the Juah where the 
cavalry followed in pursuit. 

Matters were thus for the moment righted, but Wellesley had 
been forced to expend half of his slender reserve of mounted troops, 
and to quote his own words, “ though the cavalry saved the remains 
of the 74th and of the piquets it was brought into the cannonade, 
horses and men were lost, it charged amongst broken infantry, its 
unity was gone, and it was no longer possible to use it, as I had 
intended when I placed it in third line, to pursue the enemy.” 

Wellesley in accordance with his plan of action now wheeled his 
victorious left and centre to the right, driving the bulk of the 
enemy’s right and centre before him to the Juah, though a consider- 
able body of the enemy, including Pohlmann’s troops, retired along 
the Kaitna. 

The British infantry however pressed on towards the Juah, 
indifferent to all but the masses to their front, even leaving the 
captured guns where they stood. Seeing this, numbers of the 
Mahrattas who had fallen back along the Kaitna commenced to 
advance again, and to fire into the backs of the British, as did many 
of the wounded who after pretending to be dead rose up when the 
troops had passed and emptied their weapons at them. 
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This sudden fire from an unexpected direction combined with 
the disorder necessarily consequent on a victorious advance, checked 
the forward movement and produced some hesitation in the ranks, 
But Wellesley again peaoradl the fight, for calling to him the 74th and 
the 7th Native Cavalry he dispersed the Mahrattas, some of whom 
had even retaken possession of the guns. 

Meanwhile under cover of the troops in Assaye and in spite of 
the pressure of the British, many of the Mahrattas succeeded in 
crossing and reforming on the left bank of the Juah. 

Assaye was however soon afterwards captured, when the bulk of 
the Mahrattas withdrew northwards along the left bank of the Juah. 
Colonel Maxwell, who had now recrossed the Juah and reformed his 
cavalry, was killed soon afterwards in leading it against Pohlmanns 
brigade, still standing in the space between the two rivers, and the 
charge was easily repulsed. Pohlmann then retired, but the 
Mahratta horsemen, who were by no means done with, continued to 
hang about the field until nightfall. 

During the night the enemy withdrew about 12 miles and 
then halted. 

Hearing however that Stevenson was marching against them 
they fell back next morning over the Adjunta Pass. 

The Mahrattas left on the field 1,200 dead besides 102 guns, but 
the British losses were exceptionally heavy amounting to 79 officers 
and 1,778 others killed and wounded out of 4,500 present, that is to 
say, the casualties amounted to nearly 40 per cent. 

On receipt of Wellesley’s message, which came to hand on the 
evening of 23rd, that he was about to attack the enemy at Assaye, 
Stevenson at once put his troops in motion to join Wellesley, but 
losing his way in the hills found himself at 8 a.m. on 24th at 
Bokerdun, eight miles from Assaye. 

A bolder leader would have marched direct to the Adjunta to 
cut off the enemy’s retreat, for it must have been evident that no 
prospect existed of arriving at Assaye in time to influence the issue 
of the action. If Wellesley gained a victory the presence of Steven- 
son at the Adjunta would probably have been decisive, and in case 
of disaster to Wellesley, Stevenson would have been in no worse 
position at the Adjunta than if near Assaye. a 

As it was Wellesley’s camp was not reached until nightfall on 
24th and with the men in so exhausted a condition that they were 
unfit to move again until 26th September. ' 

On this date Stevenson was sent in pursuit of the Mahrattas, 
and soon fell in with their infantry, which retired hastily across the 
Tapti and thence to the Nerbudda. ; ; 

Wellesley was unable to advance until provision had been 
made for the safety of his numerous wounded, a matter of some 
difficulty, for to have left them in an unfortified locality would have 
necessitated a considerable detachment for their security against 
taiders, and the Nizam refused admittance to a suitable place, which 
had been selected, viz., the large and almost impregnable fortress af 
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Daulatabad. Finally hospitals and a convalescent depdt were estab- 
lished at the Adjunta, where the Mahratta cavalry could operate only 
with difficulty and the presence of the escort would serve to secure 
this important avenue. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Mahratta cavalry had marched 
westwards along the Tapti, but instead of attempting pursuit 
Wellesley, with the object of drawing the Mahrattas to their relief, 
ordered Stevenson first to levy a contribution on Barhanpur and 
then to join him and lay siege to the fortress of Assirgarh. 

This plan was in part successful, for news soon came in that 
Scindia and Bhonsla, leaving their infantry on the Nerbudda, had 
marched southwards from the Tapti apparently with the intention 
of invading the dominions of the Peishwa as a counter move calcula- 
ted to divert the whole or part of Wellesley’s army from the siege of 
Assirgarh. ‘The calculations of the Mahrattas were justified, for 
Wellesley on seeing that his communications with Stuart were 
menaced, at once left Stevenson to prosecute the siege, and on 11th 
October marched to Binkenhaly, some ten miles south of the Adjunta, 
where he remained until the 15th awaiting definite information. 

News now came to hand from which it was to be inferred that 
the enemy had doubled back and was marching to attack Stevenson ; 
whereupon Wellesley returned to the Adjunta on 18th and crossed 
the pass on the following day. Scindia thereupon halted at Ahuna, 
on the Tapti, and about three marches from Barhanpur. 

Stevenson had meanwhile occupied Barhanpur on 15th October 
and two days later invested Assirgarh, which surrendered on 21st, 
the garrison accepting a bribe of Rs. 20,000 offered by Stevenson, 
in addition to their freedom and the security of their private pro- 

rty. 

News of this success only reached Wellesley on 24th and at the 
same time he learnt that Bhonsla had not accompanied Scindia in 
this march to the relief of Assirgarh, but was still advancing south- 
wards towards the British communications. 

Whilst Wellesley moved in pursuit of Bhonsla, Stevenson was 
ordered to watch Scindia, who was no longer considered to be formid- 
able, and to make preparations for using the stores captured at 
Assirgarh for the siege of Gawalgarh in Berar. 

Recrossing the Adjunta on 25th October, Wellesley passed 
Aurangabad on 29th, where he came on to the track of Bhonsla, 
who was engaged in ravaging the area between this city and the 
Godavery. 

Wellesley at once proceeded to press the Mahrattas so hard that 
they were obliged to change their camp no fewer than five times in 
three days to avoid fighting an action. 

Meanwhile supplies had again run low, and as another large and 
important convoy was expected, Wellesley was for the second time 
placed in the dilemma of being obliged to choose whether he would 
follow the Mahrattas or move in such direction as to protect his 
convoy. 
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one battalion of infantry, in the same direction, the rest of the 
troops remaining at Donegaon, where there was a fort, to form a 
rallying point for the convoy, 

No sooner had this memorandum been written than Wellesley 
received information that the enemy had advanced so far in a south- 
easterly direction that the projected operations would be unlikely 
to exercise any influence on their movements. ‘The orders were 
therefore cancelled, and on lst September Wellesley moved slowly 
to Untenvalli with the object of picking up his convoy. He had 
apparently now resolved that if the Mahrattas continued to move 
towards Hyderabad he would try and draw them back by means of 
a counter-attack to be delivered by Stevenson against the fort of 
Gawalgarh, (Jawalgarh on Map 2), and the city of Nagpur, whilst 
he himself followed the raiders. 

The next day the force under Wellesley reached Pipalgaon on 
the Godavery, and on 8rd_ the river, which was now fordable, was 
crossed at Rakisbaum, in order that when the supplies came to 
hand tke troops would be ready if necessary to march at once on 
Hyderabad in pursuit of Scindia. 

Meanwhile Stevenson advanced on Ist to Jalna, and the next 
day captured from the Mahratta garrison the fort, a large bastioned 
encloxure surrounded by walls 20 feet high and 6 feet thick. 

Scindia’s raid had however already proved a failure owing to 
the fact that the crops were so low and backward that little harm 
could be done to them, nor could the horsemen make any impression 
upon the walled villages into which the cattle had been driven. 

These experiences together with the news of the fall of Jalna 
caused him hastily to returnto Partur. Here he halted, and in 
response to the representations of some of his own chieftains who were 
disgusted with the pusillanimous policy which had been pursued, 
called up three brigades of infantry from the Adjunta with the object 
of offering battle to the British. 

On hearing of the advance of the Mahratta infantry from the 
Adjunta, Stevenson, jumping to the conclusion that Aurangabad 
was in danger of attack, moved to Budnapur, thus leaving open the 
road by which the infantry could most conveniently join Scindia. 

The object of the British being presumably to keep apart the 
two Mahratta forces and to defeat them in detail, Stevenson, if he 
moved at all, should have advanced on the Adjunta, which would 

prebably have foreed the enemy's infantry either to fall back over 
the pass or to accept battle. The best plan would however have been 
to have retained his position between the divided forces of the enemy 
until Wellesley had decided on some definite plan such as a converg- 
ing movement on one, or a simultaneous advance against both of the 
hostile forces. 

As Wellesley remarked, Stevenson’s march was unfortunate, but 
he added that it was to be hoped that the apparent retirement of the 
British would be construed by the enemy as a sign of weakness and 
would therefore induce them to stand and fight a battle. 
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joining a force commanded by a brother of Bhonsla and including 
the bulk of the,Raja’s regular infantry, together with a considerable 
body of horse. 

Thus at the end of November there were four armies in Berar 
and those of the Mahrattas stood between Stevenson and his objec- 
tive. Wellesley now decided to concentrate his forces for a decisive 
battle, ordering Stevenson to rendezvous at a place called Parterly, 
some 50 miles from Ballapur and reported to be the locality where 
the enemy were lying. 

This arrangement was not without obvious disadvantages, for 
the Mahrattas were deliberately afforded an opportunity of defeating 
the British in detail. On the other hand a converging movement 
offered most promise of bringing the enemy to action, and Wellesley’s 
previous experience had not been such as to inspire him with great 
respect fur the martial qualities of the Mahrattas. 

Any operation of war must in fact, as has been pointed out, be 
judged quite as much in relation to the local circumstances in which 
it was carried out as in regard to its theoretical soundness in the 
abstract, and movements which are justifiable against opponents of 
moderate calibre cannot without undue danger be attempted against 
those who are really formidable. 

So well was the concentration timed that the two forces met on 
the 29th November at Parterly. 

As Wellesley wrote: “It was an extraordinary and fortunate 
circumstance that after Colonel Stevenson and I had been separated 
for two months at a distance of 300 miles, I should join him on the 
very morning of the engagement, and that he was only obliged to 
wait for me one day (on 28that Hutti Andorah). But the operations 
of this war have afforded numerous instances of improvement in our 
means of communication, of obtaining intelligence, and above all of 
movement.” 

Wellesley now found himself in command of about 18,000 fight- 
ing troops, including three British infantry battalions—74th, 78th, 
and 94th or Scots’ Brigade; on the other hand contact with the 
enemy had been lost, for they had disappeared on the approach of the 
British. 

On ascending a tower to reconnoitre, Wellesley saw about six 
miles away to the north, in the plain covered with standing corn, a 
confused mass of men and animals which he concluded to be their. 
armies in movement. 

The situation resembled that before the battle of Assaye, but 
on this occasion Wellesley’s troops had marched 26 miles and those 
of Stevenson 20 miles, and the day was very hot. Wellesley there- 
fore decided not to pursue. 

Hardly had the order been given than at about 2 p.M. as the 
troops were settling down into camp, the Mahratta irregular horse 
attacked some Mysore cavalry who were on outpost duty. 

Wellesley at once pushed out infantry piquets to support the 
cavalry, accompanying them himself, and after advancing three miles 
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the movements of the attacker, abandoning his own plans. This will 
be the case when the security of the enemy’s line of communication 
is in question. 

Wellesley’s plan then was in the circumstances perfectly sound 
so far as it was calculated to bring the enemy to action in conditions 
which promised that success, if gained by the British, would be 
decisive. On the other hand the project, based as it was on apparent- 
ly not very trustworthy information, must be condemned, nor was 
it sound to rely for success on the exact timing of a series of opera- 
tions, which were to extend over several days, when some unforeseen 
movement by the enemy might produce a radical change in the whole 
situation. 

Wellesley appears however to have changed his mind, for on 21st 
he marched northwards to Sailgaon, only a short distance from the 
camp of Stevenson, and here the two leaders met and concerted a new 

lan. 
E The physical characteristics of the area in which the British 
were now concentrated were as follows :— 

Some three to five miles north of Jalna and Budnapur stretches 
an almost continuous line of low hills extending for many miles both 
to the east and west. Flat topped and with steep sides, the hills are 
covered with loose stones and rocks, and in many places are also 
overgrown with scrub jungle. In the few localities, where the water 
in draining away has worn a passage through them, are found shallow 
valleys from two to three miles wide, and on the banks of the little 
streams stand here and there fortified villages, each with a massive 
keep of sun-dried mud in its centre. Connecting these hamlets were 
rugged paths or tracks, the best if not the only means of crossing 
the hills, which though quite practicable when dry became almost 
impassable in wet weather by troops. North of Jalna the hill belt is 
narrowest, being not more than five miles in depth, but at Budnapur 
it extends for quite twice that distance. 

Beyond the hills lies a great rolling plain with long undulations 
which run from three to four miles apart and generally speaking in 
a north-easterly and south-westerly direction, and here the higher 
ground is covered with grass of poor quality growing amidst a scanty 
crop of low bushes. Apart from its undulations the plain is feature- 
lesa even to monotony, except where here and there a great tree rears 
itself above the surrounding scrub, or a little knoll crowns the sum- 
mit of a rise. Between the undulations flow small streams, and on 
their banks stood a number of villages in the midst of half cultivated 
fields, sheltering within their walls such cattle as had escaped the 
marauders. 

The plan now agreed to by Wellesley and Stevenson was in 
character not dissimilar to that which has been described, involving 
first separation, then simultaneous advance along two lines across the 
hills, thus closing the routes by which the enemy might again attempt 
to break southwards, and finally convergent advance against the Mah- 
ratta army, the main body of which was believed to be at Bokerdun. 
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Since the direction of its advance should have brought 
Wellesley’s force almost into the position which at Assaye he had 
manceuvred to gain, that isin prolongation of the enemy’s line, but 
in this case also covering his own camp, his deliberate abrogation of 
this advantage can probably be ascribed to the desire to tempt the 
enemy to stand and give battle, for manceuvre in the corn fields 
should have presented no insuperable difficulties. 

The fact that the whole of the infantry were deployed lends 
colour to this supposition, for these dispositions, though doubtless 
made with the object of presenting a frontage as nearly as possible 
equal to that of the Mahrattas, argued complete confidence in the 
ability of the British to gain victory. 

The locality selected for the deployment of Wellesley’s troops 
was as it proved not only within artillery range of the enemy’s guns 
but the distance was accurately known to his gunners, who had 
evidently marked the village of Sirsoni. Asa result no sooner did 
the head of the column, a Native battalion with some guns, appear 
in front of the village than the Mahrattas opened so rapid and 
effective a fire with their guns as soon threw into confusion the 
drivers and cattle of the guns as well as the three leading battalions 
of Native infantry who had rendered good service at Assaye. 

The Mahrattas failed to seize the opportunity provided by their 
gunners, and under cover of his artillery, which came into action on 
each side of the village, Wellesley was able to rally the wavering 
regiments behind the village and to lead them, behind the 74th and 
78th, who had meanwhile deployed, to their place on the right of 
the line. 

Stevenson having at the same time deployed on the left of the 
village, the signal was given to advance, the 74th and 78th, who 
formed the right centre, being somewhat in advance of the remainder. 

When these regiments were about 100 yards from the enemy 
they were charged by a mass of Arab footmen who rushed out from 
behind a battery and under cover of the smoke of its guns. Though 
the attack was pressed home with fanatical fury the Arabs could make 
no impression on the two European regiments and perished almost 
toa man. Simultaneously a charge was made by Scindia’s cavalry 
against the left of the British line but was checked by the fire of 
the 1/6th Madras Infantry, when three regiments of Madras cavalry 
by an opportune charge drove the Mahratta horsemen from the 
field. Seeing the defeat of their cavalry and the extermination of 
the Arabs, the remaining troops began to abandon their positions 
and were soon in total rout. 

Though night was now falling the British cavalry followed the 
flying Mahrattas for many hours by the light of a brilliant moon, 
and gave them no opportunity of rallying as they had done at Assaye. 
The pursuit was continued for two days by the Hyderabad (Mogul) 
and Mysore irregular horse, supported by Stevenson’s force, which on 
1st December was followed by that of Wellesley. On 6th December 
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Wellesley and Stevenson invested the fort of Gawalgarh where the 
defeated infantry had taken refuge. ; ‘ 

The trophies which actually fell into the hands of the British 
at Argaum were 38 guns and the whole of the enemy's camp 
equipment, whilst the British casualties amounted only to 46 killed 
and 300 wounded and missing. ers 3 

Though Wellesley wrote that ‘had another hour of daylight been 
available not a man of the enemy would have escaped, the victory of 
Argaum: practically ended the war, so far as the southern theatre of 
operations was concerned, completing the work commenced at Assaye. 

Meanwhile Lake’s victory at Laswari, gained twenty days 
earlier, had destroyed the Mahratta forces in the north. 

Gawalgarh was stormed on December 15th, and two days later 
Bhonsla signed a treaty yielding the Cuttack, and the present pro- 
vince of Berar to the British—(Map 1). 

Deserted by his ally Scindia made peace soon afterwards ceding 
the Mahratta territories lying west of Oude and between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, as well as those north of Jaipore and Jodhpur. 
The fortresses of Ahmednagar, Baroach, and the adjoining districts 
were also made over to the British, together with the land owned by 
Scindia between the Adjunta and the Godavery. 

These provinces, with the territory belonging to Poona, formed 
the most tangible of the British trophies. 

Three lessons stand out clearly from the many that may be 
learnt from this campaign. 

The first is the importance of leadership. 

Wellesley made mistakes, and who that has commanded in war 
has not, but it was to his master mind and personal ascendency that 
the successes of the British were in the main due. A man of lesser 
calibre would probably have let slip the opportunities which he 
turned to such good account. 

It isa truism that the spirit of an army is in its leader, and 
that weakness and irresolution at head-quarters are reflected in the 
bearing of the troops. 

The second lesson is that battle is the decisive factor in war, 
and that a commander who does not frame every plan with a view to 
bringing about decisive battle in circumstances favourable to himself 
risks all to gain little. 

Guerilla warfare never has and never will of itself bring a 
campaign to a successful issue. This can only be attained by the 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces. 

In operations against leaders such as those who commanded 
the armies of the Mahrattas every artifice should therefore be em- 
ployed to tempt them to battle, and a general must even be prepared 
to seek and accept battle in circumstances so unfavourable that 
against an equal enemy action would if possible be avoided. 

It is also shown that prompt attack, whatever the odds, is the 
best policy in warfare of this character. 
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The third lesson is that when operating in an inhospitable or 
devastated region a commander must usually choose between the risk 
of starvation, if his force is concentrated, or defeat in detail if his 
troops are dispersed for purposes of subsistence. 

It is however to be remembered that ifone army cannot for long 
exist when concentrated neither can the other, and that little real 
danger of defeat is ran when each detachment is capable of resisting 
the main force of the enemy, until the remainder of the army can 
directly or indirectly bring effective pressure to bear on him. 

On the other hand the smallest error may prove fatal when 80 
formidable an opponent as starvation is in question. 
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When he at last fathomed the intentions of Wellesley, Scindia 
instead of rapidly throwing troops into Pipalgaon which had not been 
occupied, contented himself, as Wellesley had anticipated, with con- 
forming to the movements of his enemy. He therefore changed the 
position of his infantry whose right was brought on to the Kaitna, 
where a line of guns was placed, the front being along the ridge 
leading to Assaye, the left in and round this village, which was 
strongly garrisoned and defended by a number of guns. 

Meanwhile the head of Wellesley’s column safely reached Pipal- 
gaon, where a narrow ford was found unoccupied by the Mahrattas. 

Piquets, or advanced guards, were at once thrown across the 
stream to cover the deployment of the remainder, and these imme- 
diately came under a heavy artillery fire from the ridge, which was 
opened and apparently maintained by the Mahrattas for the purpose 
of covering their change of front. 

Little harm was done to the main body of the British which was 
able to deploy under cover in the numerous undulations and hollows 
of the ground, but the narrowness of the ford and the caution 
im by the enemy’s fire so far delayed the deployment that it 
was not until 3 p.M. that it was completed, by which time the 
Mahrattas were firmly established in their new position. 

Wellesley had drawn up his little force in three lines. On the left 
of the first stood the 78th regiment with three Native battalions on 
itg right, the second line was composed of two Native battalions on 
theleft with the 74th on the right, behind these were placed in third 
line the 19th Light Dragoons and the three regiments of Native 
cavalry, for whose action there was no immediate scope. 

The Mysore and other irregular horse remained beyond the 
Kaitna to await events. 

Wellesley’s hopes of being able to roll up the enemy’s forces 
or to attack them whilst in the act of changing position having 
been disappointed owing to the slowness of the British deployment, 
it became necessary to modify the original conception. 

Assaye, strongly held and surrounded by a formidable wall, was 
doubtless what some would describe as the key of the position. 
Like many similar localities its strength however afforded s0 little 
Prospect of successful attack that Wellesley resolved to deliver the 
decisive attack elsewhere. 

Judging that the garrison would neither be able easily to sally 
from Assaye nor willing todo so, he decided to contain it by a demon- 
stration and to attack the enemy’s right, driving the Mahrattas back 
into the Juah. 

At 3pm. the order to advance was given, and the guns, which 
had been placed in the British centre and left, moved up the slope 
covered by the piquets until they halted and came into action 400 
yards from the enemy’s line. At the same time the piquets on the 
British right, contrary to orders for they had been directed to keep 
out of effective range, commenced a fire action with the troops near 
and in Assaye. ‘The fire of the British artillery proving ineffective, 
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an attempt was made to advance closer to the enemy’s line, but this 
was immediately checked by the Mahratta artillery, which in addition 
to killing most of the bullocks which were used to draw the artillery 
disabled many of the guns. 

This catastrophe placed Wellesley in an unpleasant situation, 
and though many a leader on receiving such a report would have 
abandoned the enterprise, Wellesley, with splendid tenacity of 
purpose, decided that a bold offensive was the best way out of 
the difficulty and mercly replied impatiently, “tell the infantry to 
get on without them.” 

On receipt of tins order the 78th and the Native regiments on 
the left charged and captured the long line of the enemy’s artillery. 

The piquets on the right of the British army had meanwhile 
suffered so heavily from the fire of the enemy’s batteries near Assaye 
that they began to show signs of wavering, and the 74th, which had 
been under cover in a fold of the ground, was ordered up to their 
support. 

This regiment no sooner entered the fire swept zone than it 
dashed impetuously against Assaye carrying with it the whole of the 
troops on the right of the first line. 

The attack failed, but worse still Scindia, quick to recognise 
his opportunity, poured a torrent of Mahratta horsemen from the 
north of Assaye against the shaken troops. 

Then, as happens in almost every action, the issue hung in the 
balance, for the right wing of the British seemed about to disinte- 
grate, but Maxwell, the cavalry brigadier, was equal to the occasion, 
and ordering the 19th and the 4th Native Cavalry to charge, he first 
drove back the enemy's horsemen and then rode into the enemy’s 
infantry driving a portion of the left across the Juah where the 
cavalry followed in pursuit. 

Matters were thus for the moment righted, but Wellesley had 
been forced to expend half of his slender reserve of mounted troops, 
and to quote his own words, “ though the cavalry saved the remains 
of the 74th and of the piquets it was brought into the cannonade, 
horses and men were lost, it charged amongst broken infantry, its 
unity was gone, and it was no longer possible to use it, as I had 
intended when I placed it in third line, to pursue the enemy.” 

Wellesley in accordance with his plan of action now wheeled his 
victorious left and centre to the right, driving the bulk of the 
enemy's right and centre before him to the Juah, though a consider- 
able body of the enemy, including Pohlmann’s troops, retired along 
the Kaitna. 

The British infantry however pressed on towards the Juah, 
indifferent to all but the masses to their front, even leaving the 
captured guns where they stood. Sceing this, numbers of the 
Mahrattas who had fallen back along the Kaitna commenced to 
advance again, and to fire into the backs of the British, as did many 
of the wounded who after pretending to be dead rose up when the 
troops had passed and emptied their weapons at them. 
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This sudden fire from an unexpected direction combined with 
the disorder necessarily consequent on a victorious advance, checked 
the forward movement and produced some hesitation in the ranks. 
But Wellesley again peotared ths fight, for calling to him the 74th and 
the 7th Native Cavalry he dispersed the Mahrattss, some of whom 
had even retaken possession of the guns. 

Meanwhile under cover of the troops in Assaye and in spite of 
the pressure of the British, many of the Mahrattas succeeded in 
crossing and reforming on the left bank of the Juah. 

Assaye was however soon afterwards captured, when the bulk of 
the Mahrattas withdrew northwards along the left bank of the Juah. 
Colonel Maxwell, who had now recrossed the Juah and reformed his 
cavalry, was killed soon afterwards in leading it against Pohlmanns 
brigade, still standing in the space between the two rivers, and the 
charge was ensily repulsed. Pohlmann then retired, but the 
Mahratta horsemen, who were by no means done with, continued to 
hang about the field until nightfall. 

During the night the enemy withdrew about 12 miles and 
then halted. 

Hearing however that Stevenson was marching against them 
they fell back next morning over the Adjunta Pass. 

The Mahrattas left on the field 1,200 dead besides 102 guns, but 
the British losses were exceptionally heavy amounting to 79 officers 
and 1,778 others killed and wounded out of 4,500 present, that is to 
say, the casualties amounted to nearly 40 per cent. 

On receipt of Wellesley’s message, which came to hand on the 
evening of 23rd, that he was about to attack the enemy at Assaye, 
Stevenson at once put his troops in motion to join Wellesley, but 
losing his way in the hills found himself at 8 a.M. on 24th at 
Bokerdun, eight miles from Assaye. 

A bolder leader would have marched direct to the Adjunta to 
cut off the enemy's retreat, for it must have been evident that no 
prospect existed of arriving at Assaye in time to influence the issue 
of the action. If Wellesley gained a victory the presence of Steven- 
son at the Adjunta would probably have been decisive, and in case 
of disaster to Wellesley, Stevenson would have been in no worse 
position at the Adjunta than if near Assaye. = 

As it was Wellesley’s camp was not reached until nightfall on 
24th and with the men in so exhausted a condition that they were 
untit to move again until 26th September. ' 

On this date Stevenson was sent in pursuit of the Mahrattas, 
and soon fell in with their infantry, which retired hastily across the 
Tapti and thence to the Nerbudda. ‘ 

Wellesley was unable to advance until provision had been 
made for the safety of his numerous wounded, a matter of some 
difficulty, for to have left them in an unfortified locality would have 
necessitated a considerable detachment for their security against 
raiders, and the Nizam refused admittance to a suitable place, which 
had been selected, viz., the large and almost impregnable fortresa af 
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Daulatabad. Finally hospitals and a convalescent depdt were estab- 
lished at the Adjunta, where the Mahratta cavalry could operate only 
with difficulty and the presence of the escort would serve to secure 
this important avenue. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Mahratta cavalry had marched 
westwards along the Tapti, but instead of attempting pursuit 
Wellesley, with the object of drawing the Mahrattas to their relief, 
ordered Stevenson first to levy a contribution on Barhanpur and 
then to join him and lay siege to the fortress of Assirgarh. 

This plan was in part successful, for news soon came in that 
Scindia and Bhonsla, leaving their infantry on the Nerbudda, had 
marched southwards from the Tapti apparently with the intention 
of invading the dominions of the Peishwa as a counter move calcula- 
ted to divert the whole or part of Wellesley’s army from the siege of 
Assirgarh. ‘The calculations of the Mahrattas were justified, for 
Wellesley on seeing that his communications with Stuart were 
menaced, at once left Stevenson to prosecute the siege, and on 11th 
October marched to Binkenhaly, some ten miles south of the Adjunta, 
where he remained until the 15th awaiting definite information. 

News now came to hand from which it was to be inferred that 
the enemy had doubled back and was marching to attack Stevenson ; 
whereupon Wellesley returned to the Adjunta on 18th and crossed 
the pass on the following day. Scindia thereupon halted at Ahuna, 
on the Tapti, and about three marches from Barhanpur. 

Stevenson had meanwhile occupied Barhanpur on 15th October 
and two days later invested Assirgarh, which surrendered on 21st, 
the garrison accepting a bribe of Rs. 20,000 offered by Stevenson, 
in addition to their freedom and the security of their private pro- 
perty. 

News of this success only reached Wellesley on 24th and at the 
same time he learnt that Bhonsla had not accompanied Scindia in 
this march to the relief of Assirgarh, but was still advancing south- 
wards towards the British communications. 

Whilst Wellesley moved in pursuit of Bhonsla, Stevenson was 
ordered to watch Scindia, who was no longer considered to be formid- 
able, and to make preparations for using the stores captured at 
Assirgarh for the siege of Gawalgarh in Berar. 

Recrossing the Adjunta on 25th October, Wellesley passed 
Aurangabad on 29th, where he came on to the track of Bhonsla, 
who was engaged in ravaging the area between this city and the 
Godavery. 

Wellesley at once proceeded to press the Mahrattas so hard that 
they were obliged to change their camp no fewer than five times in 
three days to avoid fighting an action. 

Meanwhile supplies had again run low, and as another large and 
important convoy was expected, Wellesley was for the second time 
placed in the dilemma of being obliged to choose whether he would 
follow the Mahrattas or move in such direction as to protect his 
convoy. 
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In favour of the second course it might be argued that the 
advantage of mobility lay to so great an extent with Bhonsla, that 
having exhausted Wellesley’s troops in vain pursuit he could at his 
leisure leave them and march to attack the convoy. On the other 
hand it might be urged that as soon as Wellesley’s intention of 
moving to the convoy became evident Bhonsla had it in his power 
to anticipate the British and destroy the convoy. Unless Bhonsla 
then ena be forced to retire by means of a threat to his communi- 
cations, the alternative of close pursuit would have been preferable, 
for the enemy if much harassed might well be more concerned to 
secure his own safety rather than to destroy the convoy, and the 
possibility of bringing him to battle was always present. 

Actually Wellesley attempted so to manwuvre as both to 
protect the convoy and to menace the Mahrattas, Bhonsla was 
consequently able on 31st to detach 5,000 horse, who attacked the 
convoy but were fortunately beaten off, and the supplies came safely to 
hand on Ist November. That Wellesley should have found himself 
unable to satisfy two conflicting requirements was inevitable, but in 
his report on the incident he excuses himself on the ground that he 
was justified in arranging to guard the convoy rather than to destroy 
the enemy because on the sate arrival of the supplies and ordnance 
stores depended his power to remain in the field. 

After his failure to capture the convoy, Bhonsla withdrew to 
Berar. Wellesley made no attempt to follow, for his troops were 
andly in want of a rest. They had actually been on the move for a 
whole month and in weather which was continually becoming hotter, 
whilst during the last eight days in October they had marched 120 
miles, besides crossing two passes over which the guns were for the 
most part man-handled. 

Wellesley therefore decided to halt for a time. 

Having rested his troops and assured himself that Bhonsla had 
retired to Berar, Wellesley moved in leisurely fashion northwards, 
with the object of reaching a position from which he could both 
cover Stevenson’s operations against Gawalgarh and also if necessary 
attack Bhonsla. 

Leaving Patri on the 10th November Wellesley reached Wakud 
on 20th and Rajura on 23rd. Here an armistice was concluded with 
Scindia on terms mosc favourable to the British, for the Raja agreed 
not to move his troops within 50 miles of Ellichpur whilst Wellesley 
was left free to continue his advance and on 27th reached Akola in 
Berar. 

Stevenson meanwhile had, about the middle of November, com- 
pleted his preparations for the siege of Gawalgarh, and marching up 
the valley of the Purna reached Ballapur in Berar on 23rd, where he 
was joined on 24th by a portion of the convoy which Wellesley had 
saved from Bhonsla. 

It soon became evident that Scindia had no intention of observ- 
ing the terms of the armistice, for he tuo proceeded eastwards with 
his cavalry in advance of Stevenson, with the apparent object of 
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joining a force commanded by a brother of Bhonsla and including 
the bulk of the,Raja’s regular infantry, together with a considerable 
body of horse. 

Thus at the end of November there were four armies in Berar 
and those of the Mahrattas stood between Stevenson and his objec- 
tive. Wellesley now decided to concentrate his forces for a decisive 
battle, ordering Stevenson to rendezvous at a place called Parterly, 
some 50 miles from Ballapur and reported to be the locality where 
the enemy were lying. 

This arrangement was not without obvious disadvantages, for 
the Mahrattas were deliberately afforded an opportunity of defeating 
the British in detail. On the other hand a converging movement 
offered most promise of bringing the enemy to action, and Wellesley’s 
previous experience had not been such as to inspire him with great 
respect for the martial qualities of the Mahrattas. 

Any operation of war must in fact, as has been pointed out, be 
judged quite as much in relation to the local circumstances in which 
it was carried out as in regard to its theoretical soundness in the 
abstract, and movements which are justifiable against opponents of 
moderate calibre cannot without undue danger be attempted against 
those who are really formidable. 

So well was the concentration timed that the two forces met on 
the 29th November at Parterly. 

As Wellesley wrote: “It was an extraordinary and fortunate 
circumstance that after Colonel Stevenson and I had been separated 
for two months at a distance of 300 miles,I should join him on the 
very morning of the engagement, and that he was only obliged to 
wait for me one day (on 28th at Hutti Andorah). But the operations 
of this war have atfurded numerous instances of improvement in our 
means of communication, of obtaining intelligence, and above all of 
movement.” 

Wellesley now found himself in command of about 18,000 fight- 
ing troops, including three British infantry battalions—74th, 78th, 
and 94th or Scots’ Brigade; on the other hand contact with the 
enemy had been lost, for they had disappeared on the approach of the 
British. 

On ascending a tower to reconnoitre, Wellesley saw about six 
miles away to the north, in the plain covered with standing corn, a 
confused mass of men and animals which he concluded to be their. 
armies in movement. 

The situation resembled that before the battle of Assaye, but 
on this occasion Wellesley’s troops had marched 26 miles and those 
of Stevenson 20 miles, and the day was very hot. Wellesley there- 
fore decided not to pursue. 

Hardly had the order been given than at about 2 p.m. as the 
troops were settling down into camp, the Mahratta irregular horse 
attacked some Mysore cavalry who were on outpost duty. 

Wellesley at once pushed out infantry piquets to support the 
cavalry, accompanying them himself, and after advancing three miles 
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in a north-easterly direction through fields of standing corn, came in 
sight of along line of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, drawn up on 
the far side of an uncultivated strip lying between the villages of 
Argaum and Sirsoni—(map 4). In other words the Mahratta line of 
battle lay at an acute angle to the road by which the British must 
advance from Parterly. 

The enemy, whose strength was estimated at 40,000, had it was 
observed adopted the formation usual at that period, of cavalry on 
the wings, infantry and guns in the centre; and as the irregular 
horsemen who had been driven back by Wellesley’s piquets cleared 
the front it was seen that the right wing was composed of Scindia’s 
regular cavalry with a swarm of irregular horse, in the centre stood 
the Berar infantry, the bulk of the artillery being in the left centre, 
and on the left was another mass of horsemen. 

Behind the centre lay Argaum, a strongly walled village, sur- 
tounded by fields and gardens enclosed by cactus hedges, whilst the 
plain in front of the enemy’s line was bisected by a nullah, a feature 
which would prejudice the freedom of action of his mounted troops, 
but at the same time was calculated to break up the formations of an 
attacker. 

Whether he liked it or not, the circumstances were such that 
Wellesley had no alternative but to assume the offensive or to await 
attack, for any hesitation on his part would inevitably have encour- 
aged the Mahrattas to deliver an attack against the British camp. 

It was past 4 p.M., the men had now rested for some hours and 
had eaten « meal. In any case victory would be more probable 
when their spirits were raised by the excitement of advancing to 
attack, than if passively awaiting in their camp the assault of superior 
numbers exulting in the thought that the British were afraid to 
advance. 

Accordingly Wellesley, keeping his Mysore cavalry and the 
piqnets facing the enemy, called up the remainder of his force. 

Owing no doubt to the nullahs with which the plain of India is 
broken, the troops were obliged to advance, not at deploying in- 
terval, but in one long column,a formation from which deployment 
must be slow and therefore hazardous when in the presence of the 
enemy. In front were the regular cavalry, then Wellesley’s own 
force, next the troops of Stevenson, the left and rear being covered by 
the irregular Hyderabad or Mogul horsemen, for the enemy’s light 
horse were active and ready to harass the British. 

_ The main body of the Mahrattas however attempted no offen- 
sive movements, possibly because the units were not possessed of 
sufficient manceuvring power to render such tactics practicable. 

Wellesley had given orders that, leaving Sirsoni on their right, 
the British were to form line of battle facing that of the Mahrattas 
with Sirsoni behind the centre, the first line being composed of the 
Whole of the infantry, the second of the cavalry, the irregulars 
Tewaining on the left covering the communications with the camp. 
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Since the direction of its advance should have brought 
Wellesley’s force almost into the position which at Assaye he had 
marceuvred to gain, that isin prolongation of the enemy’s line, but 
in this case also covering his own camp, his deliberate abrogation of 
this advantage can probably be ascribed to the desire to tempt the 
enemy to stand and give battle, for manceuvre in the corn fields 
should have presented no insuperable difficulties. 

The fact that the whole of the infantry were deployed lends 
colour to this supposition, for these dispositions, though doubtless 
made with the object of presenting a frontage as nearly as_ possible 
equal to that of the Mahrattas, argued complete confidence in the 
ability of the British to gain victory. 

The locality selected for the deployment of Wellesley’s troops 
was as it proved not only within artillery range of the enemy’s guns 
but the distance was accurately known to his gunners, who had 
evidently marked the village of Sirsoni. Asa result no sooner did 
the head of the column, a Native battalion with some guns, appear 
in front of the village than the Mahrattas opened so rapid and 
effective a fire with their guns as soon threw into confusion the 
drivers and cattle of the guns as well as the three leading battalions 
of Native infantry who had rendered good service at Assaye. 

The Mahrattas failed to seize the opportunity provided by their 
gunners, and under cover of his artillery, which came into action on 
each side of the village, Wellesley was able to rally the wavering 
regiments behind the village and to lead them, behind the 74th and 
78th, who had meanwhile deployed, to their place on the right of 
the line. 

Stevenson having at the same time deployed on the left of the 
village, the signal was given to advance, the 74th and 78th, who 
formed the right centre, being somewhat in advance of the remainder. 

When these regiments were about 100 yards from the enemy 
they were charged by a mass of Arab footmen who rushed out from 
behind a battery and under cover of the smoke of its guns. Though 
the attack was pressed home with fanatical fury the Arabs could make 
no impression on the two European regiments and perished almost 
toa man. Simultancously a charge was made by Scindia’s cavalry 
against the left of the British line but was checked by the fire of 
the 1/6th Madras Infantry, when three regiments of Madras cavalry 
by an opportune charge drove the Mahratta horsemen from the 
field. Seeing the defest of their cavalry and the extermination of 
the Arabs, the remaining troops began to abandon their positions 
and were soon in total rout. 

Though night was now falling the British cavalry followed the 
flying Mahrattas for many hours by the light ofa brilliant moon, 
and gave them no opportunity of rallying as they had done at Assaye. 
The pursuit was continued for two days by the Hyderabad (Mogul) 
and Mysore irregular horse, supported by Stevenson's force, which on 
1st December was followed by that of Wellesley. On 6th December 
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Wellesley and Stevenson invested the fort of Gawalgarh where the 
defeated infantry had taken refuge. 5 

The trophies which actually fell into the hands of the British 
at Argaum were 38 guns ee the whole of the enemy’s camp 
equipment, whilst the British casualties amounted only to 46 killed 
and 300 wounded and missing. y ie 

Though Wellesley wrote that had another hour of daylight been 
available not a man of the enemy would have escaped, the victory of 
Argaum. practically ended the war, so far as the southern theatre of 
operations was concerned, completing the work commenced at Assaye. 

Meanwhile Lake's victory at Laswari, gained twenty days 
earlier, had destroyed the Mahratta forces in the north. 

Gawalgarh was stormed on December 15th, and two days later 
Bhonsla signed a treaty yielding the Cuttack, and the present pro- 
vince of Berar to the British—(Map 1). 

Deserted by his ally Scindia made peace soon afterwards ceding 
the Mahratta territories lying west of Oude and between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, as well as those north of Jaipore and Jodhpur. 
The fortresses of Ahmednagar, Baroach, and the adjoining districts 
were also made over to the British, together with the land owned by 
Scindia between the Adjunta and the Godavery. 

These provinces, with the territory belonging to Poona, formed 
the most tangible of the British trophies. 

Three lessons stand out clearly from the many thatp may be 
learnt from this campaign. 

The first is the importance of leadership. 

Wellesley made mistakes, and who that has commanded in war 
has not, but it was to his master mind and personal ascendency that 
the suecesses of the British were in the main due. A man of lesser 
calibre would probably have let slip the opportunities which he 
turned to such good account. 

Itisa truism that the spirit of an army is in its leader, and 
that weakness and irresolution at head-quarters are reflected in the 

ing of the troops. 

The second lesson is that battle is the decisive factor in war, 
and that a commander who does not frame every plan with a view to 
bringing about decisive battle in circumstances favourable to himself 
Tisks all to gain little. 

Guerilla warfare never has and never will of itself bring a 
campaign to a successful issue. This can only be attained by the 
destrnction of the enemy’s armed forces. 

In operations against leaders such as those who commanded 
the armies of the Mahrattas every artifice should therefore be em- 
Ployed to tempt them to battle, and a general must even be prepared 
toseek and accept battle in circumstances so unfavourable that 
against an equal enemy action would if possible be avoided. 

It is also shown that prompt attack, whatever the odds, is the 

t policy in warfare of this character. 
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The third lesson is that when operating in an inhospitable or 
devastated region a commander must usually choose between the risk 
of starvation, if his force is concentrated, or defeat in detail if his 
troops are dispersed for purposes of subsistence. 

It is however to be remembered that ifone army cannot for long 
exist when concentrated neither can the other, and that little real . 
danger of defeat is run when each detachment is capable of resisting 
the main force of the enemy, until the remainder of the army can 
directly or indirectly bring effective pressure to bear on him. 

On the other hand the smallest error may prove fatal when so 
formidable an opponent as starvation is in question. 
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SOUTHERN ARMY PRIZE ESSAY, 1911. 
By Captain C. J. DEVERELL. 


SUBJECT :—" Co-operation in attack and defence between 
Infantry and other Arms. How is it best attained?” 


SYNOPSIS. 
Preface. 
1. Moral Considerations. 
2. Infantry and Artillery. 
8. Infantry and Cavalry. 
4. Methods of Communication. 
5. Conclusion. 


What is co-operation, and what are its results? This can be 
answered bya quotation from the “Life of Stonewall Jackson,” 
where the writer draws a contrast between two battles which play 
important parts in the campaigns selected for study by officers of 
the Southern Army during the past and present years. Colonel 
Henderson writes:—“ At Worth every battalion within sound of 
the cannon participated in the forward movement, and numerous 
batteries, crossing the stream, supported the infantry at the closest 
range. No general hesitated to act on his own responsibility. 
Everywhere there was co-operation, between infantry and artillery, 
between division and division, between army corps and army corps ; 
and such co-operation, due toa sound system of training, is the 
characteristic mark of a well trained army anda wise leader. At 
Sharpsburg,......... there was no combination whatever, and even the 
army corps commanders dared not act without specific orders......... 
The principle of mutual support was utterly ignored......... and from 
firat to last there was not the slightest attempt at co-operation. 
McClellan had still to grasp the elementary rule that the combina- 
tion of superior numbers, and of all arms against a single point, 
1s necessary to win battles.” 

How then can the various arms combine to assist one another ? 
In Volume I of our Field Service Regulations we find that “ in- 
fantry depends on artillery to enable it to obtain superiority of fire 
and to close with the enemy. Without mounted troops the other 
arms are hampered by ignorance of the enemy’s movements, cannot 
che in security, and are unable to reap effectually the fruit of 
victory.” 

.., It is now proposed to discuss separately the action of infantry 
With each of the other arms as regards attack and defence, and to 
tee how that co-operation which isso much desired can be beat 
brough about. Under the headings of attack and defence we are 
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attained in times of war. However, we must accept the difficulties 
and busy ourselves with the means of overcoming them. 

We have already done much in this direction by the formation 
of a General Staff. ‘“ Experience taught me,” says Von Muffling, a 
veteran of many wars, “that the habit of acting according to the 
circumstances and not on fixed principles makes characters, otherwise 
most confident, mistrustful, and that one soldier will not trust 
another, if he never knows beforehand how the latter will resolve to 
act in this or that position.” Through the medium of the General 
Staff the education of officers, and the training of all ranks on the 
same lines, can be made to permeate through the whole Army. 

Each of the three arms possesses a power peculiar to itself, yet 
each is dependent for its full development upon the aid and assist- 
ance of the rest. To ensure combined action it is therefore essential 
that the officers of each arm should understand the duties of the other 
arms. Owing to our excellent Field Service Regulations no arm 
should now remain'a mystery to the others, but still it is necessary 
that every officer should study the special training manuals of arms 
other than his own. Every opportunity too should be taken of 
witnessing the field manceuvres of other arms. ; 

These steps by themselves however, are insufficient, for there 
should be a frequent and constant interchange of officers of all ranks 
between the different ranks of the service. Indeed it is already 
intended that this should be carried out, but how often do we get 
the reply that “I want my own officers to train my own men, I can- 
not spare them to goaway to other arms.” This is looking at it 
from the narrow point of view, or merely that of one’s own particu- 
lar unit, But the truth is, that not only should officers be frequently 
exchanged, but that the best officers and those with influence over 
their fellows should be the ones selected for this duty. Junior staff 
officers on their return to their units from their tour of staff duty 
can do much to encourage broad minded views, for fortunately the 
day has passed when staff officers returning to their units were 
regarded with mistrust. 

It would also be an advantage if staff officers returning after a 
tour of staff service, and who have been ear-marked for further em- 
ployment on the Staff, could be transferred to a branch of the service 
other than their own. The service at large should be. a gainer and 
the unit itself, although the little intricacies of routine peculiar to 
h arm would have to be mastered by the newcomer, would gain 
ime first hand what may be expected from another arm. 
ly those questions which aim at bringing about greater 
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really dealing with all the other minor phases of tactics in which 
the three arms are engaged, for experience in recent wars points 
to the fact that ab one time or another most operations resulted 
in one sidé attacking whilst the other remained on the defensive, 
with or without a counterstroke. 

Before entering into the material conditions which are to 
influence the events on the actual field of battle, it is advisable to 
consider the various aids, which we will call the moral considerations, 
that can be adopted before the battlefield or training ground is 
reached. 


L 
Mora ConsIpERATIONS, 


In approaching the subject of co-operation on the battlefield 
under present day conditions, the first point that confronts one 
is the necessity. of fostering the spirit of mutual confidence 
throughout the troops engaged. One of the chief lessons that the 
campaign which we have just been studying—the KMranco-German 
War, teaches us is that adequate preparation in times of peace is 
the foundation of success in war. Are we all now doing our best 
to inculcate that spirit of mutual confidence between infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, and even between the separate units com- 
posing those three arms? Frankly speaking the answer must be 
“No,” for although much has been done and is being done, yet 
much still remains to be accomplished. Esprit de corps is a fine 
thing but esprit darmée is finer: unfortunately in incnleating 
the former we are apt to neglect the latter. In our army we 
suffer from difficulties that are not to be met with in the larger 
armies of Europe and Japan; the exigencies of our service compel 
regiments, batteries, and brigades of artillery to be continually 
moving, hence brigades and divisions do not form that one solid 
permanent mass to be found elsewhere. Opportunities for working 
divisions, and even brigades in many parts of our Empire, asa 
complete unit, are few and far between. The result is that we 
gradually become imbued, unconsciously perhaps, with the idea that 
our own particular small unit is the one thing to be considered, 
we know that the rest exist but we do not trouble ourselves much 
about them. The writer was recently lecturing to an audience 
of officers and non-commissioned officers on one of the battles of 
the Manchurian War, and after the lecture he spoke to a sergeant 
wearing the Long Service and the South African War medals, and 
asked him what particular points in the lecture most appealed to 
him. The sergeant at once replied the spirit of co-operation that 
appeared to exist between all arms, units, and ranks in the Japanese 
Army. The sergeant then went on to say, “ Yuu know, Sir, we 
in the ranks have not got that feeling for other arms: even amongst 
infantry battalions there is a good deal of jealousy, and we do 
not know anything about the gunners.” If such feelings exist 
in the rank and file how can any true and real co-operation be 
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attained in times of war. However, we must accept the difficulties 
and busy ourselves with the means of overcoming them. 

We have already done much in this direction by the formation 
of a General Staff. “ Experience taught me,” says Von Muffling, a 
veteran of many wars, “that the habit of acting according to the 
circumstances and not on fixed principles makes characters, otherwise 
most confident, mistrustful, and that one soldier will not trust 
another, if he never knows beforehand how the latter will resolve to 
act in this or that position.” Through the medium of the General 
Staff the education of officers, and the training of all ranks on the 
same lines, can be made to permeate through the whole Army. 

Each of the three arms possesses a power peculiar to itself, yet 
each is dependent for its full development upon the aid and assist- 
ance of the rest. To ensure combined action it is therefore essential 
that the officers of each arm should understand the duties of the other 
arms. Owing to our excellent Field Service Regulations no arm 
should now remain a mystery to the others, but still it is necessary 
that every officer should study the special training manuals of arms 
other than his own. Every opportunity too should be taken of 
witnessing the field manceuvres of other arms. : 

These steps by themselves however, are insufficient, for there 
should be a frequent and constant interchange of officers of all ranks 
between the different ranks of the service. Indeed it is already 
intended that this should be carried out, but how often do we get 
the reply that ‘I want my own officers to train my own men, I can- 
not spare them to goaway to other arms.” This is looking at it 
from the narrow point of view, or merely that of one’s own particu- 
lar unit. But the truth is, that not only should officers be frequently 
exchanged, but that the best officers and those with influence over 
their fellows should be the ones selected for this duty. Junior staff 
officers on their return to their units from their tour of staff duty 
can do much to encourage broad minded views, for fortunately the 
day has passed when staff officers returning to their units were 
regarded with mistrust. 

It would also be an advantage if staff officers returning after a 
tour of staff service, and who have been ear-marked for further em- 

loyment on the Staff, could be transferred to a branch of the service 
other than their own. The service at large should be a gainer and 
the unit itself, although the little intricacies of routine peculiar to 
each arm would have to be mastered by the newcomer, would gain 
by ‘earning first hand what may be expected from another arm. 

So far only those questions which aim at bringing about greater 
unity between the three arms have been discussed, there still remains 
the question of how to attain unity between the individual units which 
compose each arm. At first sight this would appear outside our 
subject, but unless there is unity within an arm, there is not much 
chance of there being unity outside it. There should be one general 
standard, no unit should be greater or less than another, and all 
should be prepared to sink individuality for the common good. 
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There is no desire to enter here upon controversial subjects, 
but the question is put forward for consideration whether any 
reasonable prospect of levelling up the whole would be achieved by 
following the example of foreign armies, by introducing, in the 
higher ranks at least, one general list for promotion for each arm. 
This system already works admirably in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery and in the Royal Engineers. 

The suggestions outlined need not involve any serious financial 
difficulties, always an important consideration. Their general 
adoption, it is thought, would tend to a larger view of our military 
ae eerie a general desire to work for the common good, petty 
jealousies would disappear, and that spirit of unity which 1s so 
essential to true co-operation would become the dominating factor. 


IL 


INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY. 


Not many years have passed since the general idea prevalent 
in our Army was that the infantry carried out their work in their 
own way, getting as much support as the gunners chose to give them. 
It is now thoroughly understood, at least in theory, that both arms 
are interdependent, that it is just as much the duty of the infantry to 
assist the artillery, as it isthe duty of the artillery to support the 
advance of the infantry by its fire. 

In practice this interdependence is sometimes conspicuous by 
its absence, but when this is the case, it is generally due more to 
lack of experience and to habit or haste, than to anything else. 

The first steps to co-operation are based on the operation 
orders issued after the preliminary reconnaissance in which the com- 
mander of both arms should take part. The artillery and infantry 
commanders should then confer personally, if possible, or failing that, 
the artillery commander should send his staff officer to the infantry 
commander with whom he is going to act. The gunner is then 
informed as to the line of advance, and the general method of attack, 
and given acertain definite mission, and he can then indicate how he 
proposes to give the necessary support, whether he considers he can 
advance his guns or a portion of them in close contact with the 
infantry and where his own observation position will be. The duty 
of arranging for the distribution of fire on the various objectives 
should rest with the gunners. 

The infantry and artillery commanders can now issue their 
instructions, and the next point will be the difficult one of maintain- 
ing communication between the now separated arms. 

The infantry must have adequate support right up to the 
moment of assault, when the gunners should lengthen their fuze 
and range, thus giving not only great moral support to their infan- 
try but also inflicting loss on the enemy's supports and reserves, oF 
upon any part of the enemy’s line making a movement to the rear. 
The longer the fire can be kept up the greater is the prospect of 
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victory. The experiences of Manchuria and South Africa point to 
the fact that it is preferable for the artillery to continue their fire 
until the infantry are almost in the enemy's position, even at the 
risk of losses, than that the infantry should have to cross the final 
150 yards without the help of artillery fire. 

Most artillery officers agree that within certain limits, the 
actual range does not greatly affect the accuracy or effect of modern 
guns, and that indeed artillery can fire better when removed from 
proximity to the infantry firing line with all its attendant circum- 
stances. Apart from this it certainly will often be impossible for 
artillery to advance to the closer ranges, and also the fact must not 
be forgotten that as at ranges of less than 1,500 yards it is not safe 
to fire over the heads of infantry, losses from friendly artillery in the 
earlier stages of the attack may have a serious moral effect. 

Extended lines of infantry are, however, difficult to see from a 
distance, and it does not at all follow that, because the artillery can 
see their target, they can also see their own infantry. From a range 
of 3,000 yards it is almost impossible to judge whether the infantry 
are 500 yards or only 200 yards from the target. 

The arrangement of a well considered means of communication 
between the two arms is therefore essential. 

The actual mechanical means of passing messages will be dealt 
with later ; itis only intended here to sketch out a method calculated 
to attain our object—close support. Let us take as an example an 
artillery brigade acting with a brigade of infantry in an attack on an 
enemy in position. The commanders having personally conferred 
together will repair to their respective positions. The infantry 
brigadier will post himself where he can best feel the pulse of his 
troops, and where he can supervise the employment of his reserve. 
This often will entail the brigadier being a considerable distance in 
rear of his firing line, for his is the duty of launching his troops to 
the attack, and a position once taken up and the various means of 
communication established, movement can be made only at the risk 
of dislocating control of the whole attack. The position of the 
artillery commander will be where he can best control and observe 
the fire of his batteries. 

The brigadier will now through his brigade section of 
the divisional communication company keep in touch with his 
battalions of the first and second line, the battalions keepin 
touch within themselves through their own _telephonists aad 
signallers, The artillery commander will establish telephone and 
signal communication with the brigadier. It is important that the 
men engaged on this duty should be gunners accustomed to work 
together. 

The time, however, may come when the infantry brigadier 
from his position is no longer able to give to his artillery comman- 
der the accurate information which is required. A change of 

ition may be inconvenient for the reasons already given, neverthe- 
bea is essential that a further means of ensuring co-operation must 
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What is co-operation, and what are its results? This can be 
answered by a quotation from the “Life of Stonewall Jackson,” 
where the writer draws a contrast between two battles which play 
important parts in the campaigns selected for study by officers of 
the Southern Army during the past and present years. Colonel 
Henderson writes:—‘‘At Worth every battalion within sound of 
the cannon participated in the forward movement, and numerous 
batteries, crossing the stream, supported the infantry at the closest 
range. No general hesitated to act on his own responsibility. 
Everywhere there was co-operation, between infantry and artillery, 
between division and division, between army corps and army corps ; 
and such co-operation, due toa sound system of training, is the 
characteristic mark of a well trained army anda wise leader. At 
Sharpsburg,......... there was no combination whatever, and even the 
army corps commanders dared not act without specific orders......... 
The principle of mutual support was utterly ignored......... and from 
first to last there was not the slightest attempt at co-operation. 
McClellan had still to grasp the elementary rule that the combina- 
tion of superior numbers, and of all arms against a single point, 
is necessary to win battles.” 

How then can the various arms combine to assist one another ? 
In Volume I of our Field Service Regulations we find that “in- 
fantry depends on artillery to enable it to obtain superiority of fire 
and to close with the enemy. Without mounted troops the other 
arms are hampered by ignorance of the enemy’s movements, cannot 
move in security, and are unable to reap effectually the fruit of 
victory.” 

It is now proposed to discuss separately the action of infantry 
with each of the other arms as regards attack and defenee, and to 
see how that co-operation which isso much desired can be beat 
brought about. Under the headings of attack and defence we are 
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the Southern Army during the past and present years. Colonel 
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the cannon participated in the forward movement, and numerous 
batteries, crossing the stream, supported the infantry at the closest 
range. No penal hesitated to act on his own responsibility. 
Everywhere there was co-operation, between infantry and artillery, 
between division and division, between army corps and army corps ; 
and such co-operation, due toa sound system of training, is the 
characteristic mark of a well trained army and a wise leader. At 
Sharpsburg,......... there was no combination whatever, and even the 
army corps commanders dared not act without specific orders......... 
The principle of mutual support was utterly ignored......... and from 
first to last there was not the slightest attempt at co-operation. 
McClellan had still to grasp the elementary rule that the combina- 
tion of superior numbers, and of all arms against a single point, 
is necessary to win battles.” 

How then can the various arms combine to assist one another ? 
In Volume I of our Field Service Regulations we find that “in- 
fantry depends on artillery to enable it to obtain superiority of fire 
and to close with the enemy. Without mounted troops the other 
arms are hampered by ignorance of the enemy’s movements, cannot 
move in security, and are unable to reap effectually the fruit of 
victory.” 

It is now proposed to discuss separately the action of infantry 
with each of the other arms as regards attack and defence, and to 
see how that co-operation which isso much desired can be beat 
brought about. Under the headings of attack and defence we are 
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really dealing with all the other minor phases of tactics in which 
the three arms are engaged, for experience in recent wars points 
to the fact that ab one time or another most operations resulted 
in one sidé attacking whilst the other remained on the defensive, 
with or without a counterstroke. 

Before entering into the material conditions which are to 
influence the events on the actual field of battle, ib is advisable to 
consider the various aids, which we will call the moral considerations, 


that can be adopted before the battlefield or training ground is 
reached. 


L 
Mora ConsIDERATIONS. 


In approaching the subject of co-operation on the battlefield 
under present day conditions, the first point that confronts one 
is the necessity. of fostering the spirit of mutual confidence 
throughout the troops engaged. One of the chief lessons that the 
campaign which we have just been studying—the Kranco-German 
War, teaches us is that adequate preparation in times of peace is 
the foundation of success in war. Are we all now doing our best 
to inculcate that spirit of mutual confidence between infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, and even between the separate units com- 
posing those three arms? Frankly speaking the answer must be 
“No,” for although much has been done and is being done, yet 
much still remains to be accomplished. Esprit de corps is a fine 
thing but esprit darmée is finer: unfortunately in incnleating 
the former we are apt to neglect the latter. In our army we 
suffer from difficulties that are not to be met with in the larger 
armies of Europe and Japan; the exigencies of our service compel 
regiments, batteries, and brigades of artillery to be continually 
moving, hence brigades and divisions do not form that one solid 
permanent mass to be found elsewhere. Opportunities for working 
divisions, and even brigades in many parts of our Empire, asa 
complete unit, are few and far between. The result is that we 
gradually become imbued, unconsciously perhaps, with the idea that 
our own particular small unit is the one thing to be considered, 
we know that the rest exist but we do not trouble ourselves much 
about them. The writer was recently lecturing to an audience 
of officers and non-commissioned officers on one of the battles of 
the Manchurian War, and after the lecture he spoke to a sergeant 
wearing the Long Service and the South African War medals, and 
asked Sim what particular points in the lecture most appealed to 
him. The sergeant at once replied the spirit of co-operation that 
appeared to exist between all arms, units, and ranks in the Japanese 
Army. The sergeant then went on to say, “ Yuu know, Sir, we 
in the ranks have not got that fecling for other arms: even amongst 
infantry battalions there is a good deal of jealousy, and we do 
not know anything about the gunners.” If such feelings exist 
in the rank and file how can any true and real co-operation be 
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attained in times of war. However, we must accept the difficulties 
and busy ourselves with the means of overcoming them. 

We have already done much in this direction by the formation 
of a General Staff. “ Experience taught me,” says Von Muffling, a 
veteran of many wars, “that the habit of acting according to the 
circumstances and not on fixed principles makes characters, otherwise 
most confident, mistrustful, and that one soldier will not trust 
another, if he never knows beforehand how the latter will resolve to 
act in this or that position.” Through the medium of the General 
Staff the education of officers, and the training of all ranks on the 
sume lines, can be made to permeate through the whole Army. 

Each of the three arms possesses a power peculiar to itself, yet 
each is dependent for its full development upon the aid and assist- 
ance of the rest. To ensure combined action it is therefore essential 
that the officers of each arm should understand the duties of the other 
arms. Owing to our excellent Field Service Regulations no arm 
should now remain a mystery to the others, but still it is necessary 
that every officer should study the special training manuals of arms 
other than his own. Every opportunity too should be taken of 
witnessing the field manceuvres of other arms. : 

These steps by themselves however, are insufficient, for there 
should be a frequent and constant interchange of officers of all ranks 
between the different ranks of the service. Indeed it is already 
intended that this should be carried out, but how often do we get 
the reply that ‘I want my own officers to train my own men, I can- 
not spare them to goaway to other arms.” This is looking at it 
from the narrow point of view, or merely that of one’s own particu- 
lar unit. But the truth is, that not only should officers be frequently 
exchanged, but that the best officers and those with influence over 
their fellows should be the ones selected for this duty. Junior staff 
officers on their return to their units from their tour of staff duty 
can do much to encourage broad minded views, for fortunately the 
day has passed when staff officers returning to their units were 
regarded with mistrust. 

It would also be an advantage if staff officers returning after a 
tour of staff service, and who have been ear-marked for further em- 
ployment on the Staff, could be transferred to a branch of the service 
other than their own. The service at large should be. a gainer and 
the unit itself, although the little intricacies of routine peculiar to 
each arm would have to be mastered by the newcomer, would gain 
by ‘earning first hand what may be expected from another arm. 

So far only those questions which aim at bringing about greater 
unity between the three arms have been discussed, there still remains 
the question of how to attain unity between the individual units which 
compose each arm. At first sight this would appear outside our 
subject, but unless there is unity within an arm, there is not much 
chance of there being unity outside it. There should be one general 
standard, no unit should be greater or less than another, and all 
should be prepared to sink individuality for the common good. 
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There is no desire to enter here upon controversial subjects, 
but the question is put forward for consideration whether any 
reasonable prospect of levelling up the whole would be achieved by 
following the example of foreign armies, by introducing, in the 
higher ranks at least, one general list for promotion for each arm. 
This system already works admirably in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery and in the Royal Engineers. 

The suggestions outlined need not involve any serious financial 
difficulties, always an important consideration. Their general 
adoption, it is thought, would tend to a larger view of our military 
responsibilities, a general desire to work for the common good, petty 
jealousies would disappear, and that spirit of unity which 1s so 
essential to true co-operation would become the dominating factor. 


Il. 


INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY. 


Not many years have passed since the general idea prevalent 
in our Army was that the infantry carried out their work in their 
own way, getting as much support as the gunners chose to give them. 
It is now thoroughly understood, at least in theory, that both arms 
are interdependent, that it is just as much the duty of the infantry to 
assist the artillery, as it is the duty of the artillery to support the 
advance of the infantry by its fire. 

In practice this interdependence is sometimes conspicuous by 
its absence, but when this is the case, it is generally due more to 
lack of experience and to habit or haste, than to anything else. 

The first steps to co-operation are based on the operation 
orders issued after the preliminary reconnaissance in which the com- 
mander of both arms should take part. The artillery and infantry 
commanders should then confer personally, if possible, or failing that, 
the artillery commander should send his staff officer to the infantry 
commander with whom he is going to act. The gunner is then 
informed as to the line of advance, and the general method of attack, 
and given acertain definite mission, and he can then indicate how he 
proposes to give the necessary support, whether he considers he can 
advance his guns or a portion of them in close contact with the 
infantry and where his own observation position will be. The duty 
of arranging for the distribution of fire on the various objectives 
should rest with the gunners. ; 

The infantry and artillery commanders can now issue their 
instructions, and the next point will be the difficult one of maintain- 
ing communication between the now separated arms. 

The infantry must have adequate support right up to the 
moment of assault, when the gunners should lengthen their fuze 
and range, thus giving not only great moral support to their infan- 
try but also inflicting loss on the enemy’s supports and reserves, oF 
upon any part of the enemy’s line making a movement to the rear. 
The longer the fire can be kept up the greater is the prospect of 
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victory. The experiences of Manchuria and South Africa point to 
the fact that it is preferable for the artillery to continue their fire 
until the infantry are almost in the enemy’s position, even at the 
risk of losses, than that the infantry should have to cross the final 
150 yards without the help of artillery fire. 

Most artillery officers agree that within certain limits, the 
actual range does not greatly affect the accuracy or effect of modern 
guns, and that indeed artillery can fire better when removed from 
proximity to the infantry firing line with all its attendant circum- 
stances. Apart from this it certainly will often be impossible for 
artillery to advance to the closer ranges, and also the fact must not 
be forgotten that as at ranges of less than 1,500 yards it is not safe 
to fire over the heads of infantry, losses from friendly artillery in the 
earlier stages of the attack may have a serious moral effect. 

Extended lines of infantry are, however, difficult to see from a 
distance, and it does not at all follow that, because the artillery can 
see their target, they can also see their own infantry. From a range 
of 8,000 yards it is almost impossible to judge whether the infantry 
are 500 yards or only 200 yards from the target. 

The arrangement of a well considered means of communication 
between the two arms is therefore essential. 

The actual mechanical means of passing messages will be dealt 
with later; it is only intended here to sketch out a method calculated 
to attain our object—close support. Let us take as an example an 
artillery brigade acting with a brigade of infantry in an attack on an 
enemy in position. The commanders having personally conferred 
together will repair to their respective positions. The infantry 
brigadier will post himself where he can best feel the pulse of his 
troops, and where he can supervise the employment of his reserve. 
This often will entail the brigadier being a considerable distance in 
rear of his firing line, for his is the duty of launching his troops to 
the attack, and a position once taken up and the various means of 
communication established, movement can be made only at the risk 
of dislocating contro] of the whole attack. The position of the 
artillery commander will be where he can best control and observe 
the fire of his batteries. 

The brigadier will now through his brigade section of 
the divisional communication company keep in touch with his 
battalions of the first and second line, the battalions keepin, 
touch within themselves through their own _telephonists al 
signallers. The artillery commander will establish telephone and 
signal communication with the brigadier. It is important that the 
men engaged on this duty should be gunners accustomed to work 
together. 

The time, however, may come when the infantry brigadier 
from his position is no longer able to give to his artillery comman- 
der the accurate information which is required. A change of 

sition may be inconvenient for the reasons already given, neverthe- 
Tose it is essential that a further means of ensuring co-operation must 
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be arranged, and the information required must come from a position 
near the first line of the attacking troops. 

An officer must be found for this duty, and as an artillery 
brigade has not an officer that it can spare without consequent loss 
of efficiency within the brigade, an infantry officer must be selected, 
one who has been trained with artillery and is in complete sympathy 
with that arm. The signal party and the equipment might be sup- 
plied from the regimental equipment of the battalion in general 
reserve. 

This officer should work preferably on the flank of the advanced 
line, convenient folds in the ground being utilised for this purpose. 
His duty will be to keep the artillery commander fully informed of 
the movements and position of the attacking infantry, of any general 
advance about to be made, and as a secondary consideration, he may 
give information as to the effect of the artillery fire. 

The first task of the artillery will be to cover the deployment 
of the infantry, and to do this the enemy’s guns must be located. 
These guns will generally be concealed. Experiences in Manchuria— 
such as occurred at Tashichiao, Shoushanpu, and Mukden, show how 
difficult it is for infantry to advance in the face of guns which, 
through skilful use of ground, have not been located. When the 
enemy's guns. or a part of them, have been discovered, then the 
artillery by bursts of fire on an accurately located target endeavours 
to drive the enemy temporarily from his guns, or to silence them 
altogether. 

The next phase is the fire fight, and the advance of the 
nfantry to the position from which they will assault. Here infan- 
try advance by rushes, moving with rapidity over fire-swept spaces, 
supported by rifle and machine gun fire. How is artillery to assist? 
We see it stated that artillery must know when the infantry is going 
to advance, but is this possible in the earlier stages of the attack 
when the infantry advance by individual rushes? At this stage the 
subordinate infantry commanders alone can judge the best opportu- 
nities for their advances. Artillery, by means of the communications 
arranged, can make themselves acquainted with the difficulties and 
requirements of the infantry, and by suitable bursts of fire give them 
opportunities of gaining ground. When the time for the assault 
approaches the communicating officer watching the infantry ad- 
vanced lines can give valuable information as to the state of affairs. 
The impulse for the actual assault will come from the firing line ; it 
will probably be instantaneous, for no one can say what it is that 
actually causes the whole of the attacking lines to rise and rush in 
upon the enemy's position. The opportunity for the artillery will 
be a fleeting one necessitating a pre-arranged instantaneous signal to 
the fire commanders from the communicating officer. It is during the 
final stages of the attack as the enemy’s position is approached 
that the intensity and frequency of the artillery fire is increased. 

During the advance the infantry may discover the position of 
concealed guns, or of guns which have not been located by the 
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supporting artillery. Such information should be transmitted, for 
the danger of assuming that friendly artillery in rear are aware of 
what is going on must be avoided. 

Occasions may arise when a part of the artillery at any rate 
may have to be sent forward close up to the infantry, but it must 
be remembered that guns when on the move are very vulnerable, 
and during their advance their fire is lost to the attack. 

The French have adopted the system of “ infantry batteries.” 
They allot approximately one battery per battalion to go forward with 
the attack, sections of these batteries, or in extreme cases the whole 
of the batteries, moving up into the firing line. Other nations 
still adhere to the system of a main position, and a few guns in 
close proximity to the attacking lines. 

Tn close, broken, or intricate country advanced guns may be 
usefully employed, and in such case the use of mountain or pack 
artillery is, as was shown in Manchuria, of special value. In open 
country or rolling down-lands, the guns if advanced would probably 
see less of the enemy than from the main position, even if they 
could get forward, which is improbable. If the employment of 
advanced guns is decided upon, then the fire of concealed batteries 
should cover their advance, and the infantry should be made aware 
of the movement so that they can increase the intensity of their 
fire to cover the advance. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that it is considered 
that field artillery will usually not be able to advance with the attack- 
ing lines, but opportunities have occurred, and doubtless will occur 
again, when such movements may be undertaken. Artillery fire has 
a decided attraction for artillery fire, and it may be that, in the last 
stages of the attack, the artillery may by its bold and resolute 
advance induce the enemy’s artillery to turn their fire on to them and 
away from the infantry. The attacking artillery may be annihilated 
but it will have accomplished the highest ideals of co-operation. 

The conditions of war will now often necessitate an advance by 
night with the object of attacking the enemy at dawn. Climatic and 
atmospheric conidtions will on such occasions accentuate the difficul- 
ties of co-operation, and a carefully arranged telephone system will 
alone prevent the misfortunes such as occurred to the Japanese 
divisions of the 2nd Army in their incessant attacks on the Shushanpu 
position. There in the uncertain morning light the batteries could 
not distinguish friend from foe, and continued their fire on the lines 
of entrenchments after they had been occupied by their infantry. 

Finally in the attack, when the position has been gained, the 
artillery must be sent rapidly forward to break down any resistance 
that may be offered from a second position, to support the pursnit, 
and to resist counter-attack, It is by no means necessary that for 
these purposes the artillery should occupy the captured position, 
which will be crowded with confused masses of men, and perhaps 
subjected to converging fire from the encmy’s artillery, but the 
required results may be effected better from a position on the flanks. 
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Thus far only the attack has been dealt with, but much that 
has been said applies equally to the defence. The object of all fire 
in the attack is to assist the forward movement of our own infantry ; 
ome defence to prevent the forward movement of the enemy's 
infantry. 

The defence may be of three kinde—firstly the strongest form 
when the defender merely deploys a small portion of his force, keep- 
ing the rest in hand to attack when his adversary has shown his 
hand ; secondly the weakest form, the absolutely passive defence ; 
and thirdly a combination of the two. In the first case the artillery 
will best help the other arms by opening fire from concealed posi- 
tions and compelling the enemy to deploy at an early stage. The 
remainder of the battle will then resolve itself into the attack. 

The second case would only be adopted when unavoidable cir- 
cumstances render an immediate counter-attack out of the question. 
The defenders rely entirely upon fire action to keep their enemy at 
a distance, and xo to repulse the attack without gaining any further 
advantage for themselves. Should the enemy succeed in closing 
upon the defenders, the guns hitherto concealed must be run up to 
positions from which they can see their quickly moving target, and 
obtain the maximum of fire in the hope of causing their opponents 
to abandon the attack, or at least to divert the guns from the infan- 
try entrenchments. 

For this purpose the infantry should assist the artillery in the 
preparation of alternative fire positions, and in their construction 
the necessity for providing cover for the gun detachments during a 
storm of shell must not be forgotten. These should be in the form 
of deep narrow trenches close to the parapet, with covered ways for 
the men bringing up ammunition. 

Before concluding this chapter a few words may be said about 
infantry escorts to artillery. Batteries should never keep an escort 
when its services are not required, bodies of infantry near at hand 
can protect the flanks, and now that batteries are armed with rifles 
the necessity for the escort has diminished. 

In attack and defence the principles of co-operation between 
the artillery and infantry remain the same. Central control over 
artillery action, and intercommunication and understanding between 
the two arms are of the first importance to ensure effective combi- 
nation of fire and timely support. 


III. 
INFANTRY AND CAVALRY. 


“Infantry and artillery,” gays Colonel Henderson, “ unaccom- 
panied by cavalry, if opposed by a force complete in all arms, are 
practically eiplces ee liable to surprise, and whether attacking 
or defending hampered by ignorance of the enemy’s movements and 
bewildered by uncertainty.” 

A study of the Franco-German War will clearly show the truth 
of the above statement, for it was the lack of co-operation between 
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the cavalry and the rest of the army that led to the disasters of 
Weissemburg, Vionville, Amanvillers and Beaumont. 

Again Colonel Henderson writes: “ But to protect the troops in 
rear from observation is not the only duty of cavalry. Reconnais- 
sance of the enemy’s position is the foremost of its functions, and 
the occupation of points of tactical vantage, euch as hills, woods, 
villages, ete., behind which the main body can deploy in security, or 
the out-flanking columns march unobserved, is not far behind. The 
pursuit, too, falls upon the mounted arm, the destruction of the 
enemy’s trains, the capture of his guns, the spreading of demoralisa- 
tion far and wide. Most important, perhaps, of all its functions are 
the maneuvres which so threaten the enemy’s line of retreat, that 
he is compelled to evacuate his position.” Here we have summed 
up the duties of cavalry co-operating with infantry and artillery. 

Cavalry, as we know, are divided into three bodies—indepen- 
dent, protective, and divisional. The duties of the independent or 
strategical cavalry are far in advance of the army, and do not directly 
concern en of attack and defence. It may be necessary, how- 
ever, to detach infantry and field artillery in support of this body 
and when such steps are taken the detachment should be placed 
unreservedly under che direct orders of the cavalry commander. 

But strategical reconnaissance alone cannot suftice to ensure 
protection to an army, so this duty is entrusted to the protective 
cavalry, a force that will furnish the first line of pects for the army 
with which it is operating, and protect it against hostile enterprises. 
This duty when carried out efficiently secures tactical liberty for the 
other arms. When the enemy are at a distance this tactical liberty 
is best secured by action which is mainly defensive, but as the armics 
approach one another the protective cavalry assist the other arms 
by carrying out the tactical reconnaissance of the enemy. 

The divisional cavalry assist the infantry in the immediate pro- 
tection of the divisions, and when that force is on the move their 
mobility enables them to examine a wide extent of ground, and saves 
the infantry from what would be to them a fatiguing duty. 

When the force is at rest due economy must be observed in the 
employment of cavalry in spite of the temptation to the contrary 
for nothing knocks up horses go much as outpost duty, especially at 
night. By day the main duty must fall on the infantry with a few 
cavalry piishid-abieaa’ and by night, except for a few patrols, cavalry 
should not be used. 

A study of modern battles shows that demoralisation and sur- 
he are still possible. An occasion such as confronted the Prussian 

II Corps commander at the battle of Vionville when he Jaunched 
Von Bredow's cavalry brigade to stay the counter-attack of the 
French VI Corps may occur again. 

Infantry, however, is the arm that must win the battle; the 
cavalry are but accessories, they only assist, and their action by 
itself cannot carry the enemy's position. They should therefore be 
kept at the pomt where the decisive issue is to be settled, and 
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should not be sent away on minor tasks. One or two squadrons 
may be sent away to assist in checking flank movements, but large 
detachments should not be made. The importance of keeping the 
maximum strength in hand, both of cavalry and infantry, for use at 
the decisive point, must always be the first consideration. 

Keeping in mind the above precept, subordinate commanders 
should not hesitate to detach troops to the assistance of other arms 
when occasion requires it. In the report on the army manceuvres 
in Wiltshire last year we find instances commended where comman- 
ders both of infantry and cavalry rendered timely assistance to one 
another, but in each instance the detachment made was a small one. 

The opportunities presented to the cavalry will often necessitate 
an immediate decision by the commander on the spot whether to 
attack on the spur of the moment or to wait until measures of 
co-operation with the other arms, which require time to perfect, 
have been arranged. 

In the attack just before the final assault by the infantry sup- 
ported by artillery, the cavalry should, in the event of a successful 
assault, be sent in pursuit with horse artillery and machine guns, 
whilst the remainder of the force is being reorganized prior to taking 
part in the pursuit. Touch must not be lost and the enemy given no 
respite. If the assault fails, or ifaction on the defence and a retreat 
become inevitable, then it is the duty of the mounted troops to check 
the enemy's advance, whilst the remainder of the force, with the 
possible exception of arear-guard in support of the mounted troops, 
willmove as rapidly as possible to the rallying position and there 
reorganize. 


IV. 
METHODS OF COMMUNICATION. 


It is evident that in order to ensure co-operation some technical 
means of communication must be employed, and it will therefore 
not be out of place to discuss brietly the various means now available. 

Signalling has its limitations, for any system depending on the 
limited capacity of the human eye must necessarily break down when 
climatic conditions or the works of man or nature oppose an obstacle 
to vision. But where the wire cannot be laid or is broken, or the Mar- 
coni apparatus cannot go, there visual signalling comes in. No wires 
are required, nor apparatus of any great weight requiring vulnerable 
means of transport. Cover from the enemy’s view and bullets can 
often be obtained, and the instruments can be quickly set up. The 
capture of the hill of Monte Cristo in Natal atfords a good example 
of co-operation between infantry and artillery rendered possible by 
means of the heliograph. In this case a 5” battery posted to the 
west of the mountain and over 8,000 yards from its summit was 
able to keep in immediate touch with the assaulting infantry up to 
the moment of the assault. During the attacks on the Port Arthur 
forts the assaulting parties carried a large white Hag with which 
they signalled back to the batteries. They also used to mark the 
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positions of their most advanced parallels by white lights, and signal 
to the supporting artillery by means of red Bengal fire. 

We next come to the portable system of wireless telegraphy 
and wireless telephony. The nature of the equipment which requires 
the aerials to be suspended from long poles or masts, or from balloons 
as was done by the Germans in S. W. Africa, precludes its employ- 
ment at present in the very front line of battle. But dependent as 
it is on neither visual communication, nor upon a wire, it is adapted, 
as is no other means, for keeping communication between separated 
bodies of troops, in spite of impracticable country, or, except in the 
case of thunderstorms, of the inclemency of the weather. 

Scientists claim that the introduction of wireless will eventually 

roduce wireless destroyers in the form of strong currents discharged 
into the air, but at present wireless messages are free from interrup- 
tion from the enemy. The disadvantage lies in the failure to acquire 
secrecy, for any message sent from a wireless station can be read b’ 
any other similar station within a circle whose radins is equal to the 
length of the waves. But although messages can be tapped or read 
within this area, they cannot be prevented from reaching their 
destination, and so, tactically at least, the advantage will rest with 
the final receiver who has the key to the cipher, if a cipher be used. 
The disadvantage of the wireless message being tapped en route 
ye with greater force to the wire, for whereas to tap the former 
will require a trained detachment with a complete wireless apparatus, 
the wire can be tapped by a single skilled individual, or cut and 
altogether intercepted by anyone. Thus as far as our subject is 
concerned the wireless system should facilitate co-operation between 
the strategical cavalry and their supporting infantry, or between the 
protective cavalry and the other arms. On the actual field of battle 
the employment of this form of communication is not at present 
likely to be of importance. 

For this a system of portable telephones is most suitable, and 
their use between infantry and artillery has already been discussed. 
Owing to the rapidity with which cavalry move, systems such as 
visual signalling or wireless telephony are more suitable than those 
which entail the use of wire. 

For communication between the different parts of the infantry 
attack the telephone is not altogether satisfactory owing to difficulty 
in its use with a rapidly advancing line, and also to the noise in the 
firing line. Megaphones, discs, and semaphore signalling have all 
been tried, but no universal method can be laid down; the actual 
circumstances can alone decide this question. 

Divisional signalling companies have now been formed in India, 
and were last year experimentally organized in England. A company 
is divided into one divisional and three brigade sections. All signal 
units work downwards ; a divisional section finds the lines to brigades, 
and a brigade section those to battalions. In all cases equipment 
and personnel will be available to duplicate the above lines by- visual 
signalling, despatch riders being attached to the company to assist 
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in lateral communication. These companies have proved themselves 
of such value and importance in their experimental stages that 
there can be no doubt that their formation into permanent units, 
which can attain a really high standard of efficiency in everything 
connected with intercommunication, will greatly assist co-operation. 


V. 
Concuvsion. 


Before concluding a few words may be said about the co-opera- 
tion of infantry and engineers. The duties of the latter are 
principally technical, but on the battlefield they should be ready to 
secure captured localities to form points d’appwi or to serve as 
rallying posts. Instances, are not wanting where engineers acting 
on the initiative of their commander have been able by fire action 
to help their infantry comrades, by protecting an exposed flank or by 
covering fire. 

The remaining arms mentioned in our Field Service Regula- 
tions—mounted infantry and cyclists—dependent as they are on fire 
action and being but a more mobile form of infantry, can be included 
in what has been already said of that arm. Their mobility as 
infantry renders them of special value as a supporting force to the 
independent cavalry, and gives to that body the strategical liberty 
which must not be hampered by its connection with infantry and 
field artillery, arms which may be sent to support cavalry, but which 
must not restrict them in their réle of strategical independence. 

Co-operation means unity of action, and in the words of an 
article published in the Russki Invalid, a translation of which 
appears in the first number of the Army Review, “ Unity of action 
will be assured :— 

(1) If officers commanding reflect and refract, as it were, the 
light contained in an order, elucidating all the various 
steps and stages in the execution of work therein 
assigned to them ; and if they act in accordance witha 
common theory of war. 

(2) If subordinate leaders are imbued with the spirit of 
initiative. 

(3) If each commander trusts his neighbours, subordinates 
and superiors. 

(4) Finally, ‘last and least,’ if use is made of technical means 
of communication. 

Ifthe three first conditions exist, unity of action will be 
possible, though difficult, it is true, even with indifferent inter- 
communication. On the other hand if the three first conditions are 
absent, no amount of technical means of intercommunication will 
produce unity of action.” 

To attain the four objects quoted above a thorough knowledge 
of the regulations and methods, not only of one’s own arm, but of 
all the other arms, is absolutely essential, and such knowledge can 
only be acquired by study and experience. 


OCHTERLONY’S CAMPAIGN IN THE SIMLA 
HILLS, 1814-15. 


By CotoneL W. G. Hamitton, D.S.O. 
Prefatory Note. 


(The following account is based upon the original correspondence, minutes, and 
despatches contained in a volume, a copy of which is in the central library, Army 
Head-quarters, entitled ‘‘ Papers respecting the Nepal War printed in conformity 
to the resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the East India Stock, of the 8rd March 
1824.” The resolution runs as follows :—'‘ At a general court of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies held at their House in Leadenhall 
Street on Wednesday, the 3rd March 1824, it was moved, and on the Question, 
Resolved that there be laid before this Court all correspondence and other Documents 
to be found on the public Records of this House which regard the Administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings, which may enable the Court to judge of the propriety of 
entertaining the Question of further remuneration to the late Governor-General.” 

Francis Rawdon, successively Baron Rawdon, Earl of Moira, and Marquis of 
Hastings, after a varied career in the Army in which he rose to be Commander-in-Chief 
in Scotland and Master of Ordnance, later a courtier and active in support of the Prince 
of Wales, became Governor-General >f Bengal in 1813, and held that appointment 
until his resignation in 1822 on account of a difference with the Court of Directors 
regarding certain financial transactions with Hyderabad State. He had been granted 
£60,000 by the East India Company on account of his services, but falling into poverty 
applied again for assistance, and to this circumstance we owe the valuable compilation 
now made use of. 

The papers in question are thrown together without any particular regard to 
subject or sequence, they deal with matters great and small, and are not in themselves 
a connected account of the war, though they form a valuable mine of information on 
the subject, a mine which by the marginal marks in the volume has been worked 
before, though I know of no detailed account of the operations now described, for the 
proper understanding of which moreover some knowledge of the ground is necessary. | 


The war against Nepal which commenced in November 1814 

and lasted till March 1816 was divided into 

The Noval ar two distinct phases. The first consisted of 

a series of five operations, directed against 
various objectives on a front of over 600 miles, from the Sutlej on 
the west to the eastern portion of Nepal. These operations were 
intended to be mutually supporting, and the plan of campaign was 
defended by its author, the Earl of Moira, Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief, and accepted as correct after the event by the 
East India Company, on the grounds of political necessities, of 
under-estimation of the fighting qualities of the Gurkhas and of the 
impossibility of foreseeing incompetence on the part of some com- 
manders. Such dissemination of force produced however its usual 
result. 

Failure and indeed some measure of disgrace attended the 
operations of three of the columns, while the situation was only 
saved, and a satisfactory result attained by the success of the 
campaigns of Gardner and Nicolls in Kumaon, and of Ochterlony in 
the Simla Hills. With the former of these I have dealt previously 
in this Journal (July, 1903) to which paper I would also refer for more 
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details regarding the Gurkha forces, and the general course of the 
war than need be repeated here. The operations of Ochterlony are 
equally worthy of study, and possess an additional interest from the 
fact that the scence thereof is easily accessible from Simla and the 
neighbouring hill stations. 

As however what I wrote some years ago can hardly expect 
permanent remembrance, a brief resumé of the general course of 
the Nepal War will not be out of place here. 

Encroachments by the Gurkhas on British territory compelled 
a declaration of war against Nepal in the autumn of 1814. The 
army destined for the purpose was organized and disposed as 
follows® :— 

1st Division at Dinapore—Strength varying from 6,000 to 
13,000 men. Objective Katmandu. 

2nd Division at Benares.—Strength about 3,000, to co-operate 
with Ist Division against Katmandu. 

3rd Division at Meerut.—Strength 3,000 to 3,500. First objec- 
tive Dehra Dun, afterwards to operate eastward against Garhwal 
or westward against Nahan, or on the flank of the Gurkhas should 
they retire before the advance of the 4th Divison, and in general 
to co-operate with that Division. 

4th Division at Ludhiana.—Strength from 6,000 to 7,000. 
Objective the Gurkha forces who held the Simla Hill States. 

The intention was to advance with the several columns more 
or less simultaneously and engage the enemy in November. The 
operations of the 1st and 2nd Divisions were conducted with lament- 
able incompetence, and were entirely futile. 

The 3rd Division commanded by Major-General Gillespie met 
with unexpected opposition at the little fort of Kalunga near Dehra 
Dun, two assaults on the 31st October and 27th November failed 
with heavy loss, Gillespie himself being killed in the first, and the 

ost was only occupied at the end of November after evacuation by 
its heroic defenders. 

The extensive programme drawn out for this division was 
impossible of fulfilment and the force only moved on Nahan, where 
it besieged for over four months but did not dislodge a Gurkha 
force of 1,500 men occupying the fort of Jaitak on the hills above that 
town. The post did not surrender till May, and then only under the 
terms of the general capitulation consequent on the successes of the 
4th Division. 

The 4th Division commanded by Ochterlony carried out its 
programme with entire success in the face of physical difficulties, 
and of stout opposition by Amar Singh Thapa who, finally defeated 


* In earlier orders and despatches, the let and 2nd Division, are considered as one 
force, the Meerut Division is termed the 2nd and Ochterlony’s the 3rd Divieiou. A® 
however Lord Moira’s final despatch, dated 2nd August 1815, desiznates the several 
Divisions as given here, and as in fact there was no co-operation between the Ist and 
2nd, the later nomenclature more correctly expresses the actual organization of the 
Army. 
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in a pitched battle at Malaun on the 15th-16th of April, surren- 
dered his last post on the 15th May. 

In the meantime a brilliant and successful little campaign had 
been conducted in Kumaon by irregular troops under Colonel 
Gardner during February and March. Gardner's force, reinforced 
by regulars under Colonel Nicolls, captured Almora after a sharp 
action in front of that town on the 26th April 1815 and compelled 
the Gurkhas to withdraw entirely from the provinces of Kumaon 
and Garhwal. So ended the first phase of the war. 

Nevertheless, as the Gurkha government showed a stubborn 
indisposition to conclude final negotiations 
on a satisfactory basis, it became necessary 
to undertake a fresh campaign next cold weather. A strong and 
well-equipped force of 20,000 men under Ochterlony, styled the 
Dinapore Division of the Field Army, was therefore assembled on 
the Nepal border early in February 1816, supported by 15,000 men 
to create diversions to the east and west. Advancing on Kat~ 
mandu, Octlerlony inflicted a crushing defeat upon the main Gurkha 
army at Makwanpur within 20 miles of the capital on the 28th 
February, and so the war ended with a final and satisfactory peace. 

It is, it may be remarked, as unfair as it is unhistorical to 
brand the whole of the first phase of the war as unsuccessful, and 
to reserve the epithet of successful, as I have seen in more than one 
official document, for the final phase only. A war which relieved, 
even if it did not finally remove, a most grave and menacing political 
situation, affecting the whole of the northern border of the Com- 
pany’s dominions, which resulted in the cession of the whole of the 
hill country from the Sutlej to the Kali river on the western border 
of Nepal proper, can hardly be regarded as in the main unsuccessful. 
It is true that a final campaign was necessary in the following year 
a campaign which based on sound strategical principles and directed 
with concentrated forces against the heart of the enemy. defending 
their capital, gave the knock-out blow, and brought the final peace. 
But the earlier campaigns of 1814-15 cleared the air, forged the weapon 
on the anvil of hard fighting, and above all brought forth the man. 

After all, the secret of success may often be found in the man 
rather than in the plan, and though in the study of military history 
there is perhaps some tendency to direct attention mainly if not 
solely to the latter, and to accord praise or blame to the strategical 
plan or the tactical details according to the success or failure result- 
ing, it will often be found that at the root of the whole matter lies 
the capacity of the leader, which places the halo of victory or the 
fool’s cap of failure over the commonplace features of a plan we are 
thereupon invited to worship or decry. 

When Colonel David Ochterlony was placed in military com- 

mand of the north-western column combined 
avghterlony. Hiscareer with the p.litical superintendence of 
Gurkha affairs between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna he was already a man of some mark. Born in Boston 
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Masaachusetts, in 1758, the son of an officer in the British Army, 
he entered the service of the East India Company at an early age, 
and after serving with credit came to prominence when, as Resident 
at Delhi, he conducted the successful defence of that city against 
the Mahratta attack in 1804. Subsequently he became Agent to 
the Governor-General for the Sikh States, which involved the super- 
intendence of the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States who had placed themselves 
under our suzerainty, and political relations with the independent 
ruler of the Punjab, Ranjeet Singh. The attitude of that astute 
monarch, though not unfriendly towards the British, was at this time 
a political factor of considerable uncertainty. A movement of his 
whole army southward from Amritsar in December 1814 gave rise 
to considerable trepidation, but Ranjeet Singh was sutticiently far- 
seeing to recognise the real strength of British rule, and was not 
inclined to pull anyone’s chestnuts out of the fire for them. Above 
all, he knew the man he would have to deal with, David Ochterlony. 

Ochterlony’s fame rests however mainly on his outstanding 
qualities as a commander and leader of men in the Nepal War, at 
the commencement of which he, then 56 years of age, held the rank 
of Colonel, soon to become Major-Ceneral, and later a Baronet and 
K.C.B. In March 1818, he received the insigna of the Grand Cross of 
the Bath personally at the hands of the Governor-General, whereby, 
in the words of the Governor-General he “ obliterated a distinction 
painful for the officers of the East India Company.” 

His character as a man of affairs, clear thinking, strong and 
straightforward in word and deed, stands out as clearly in his cor- 
respondence and despatches as it does in his actions. It is like a 
blast of fresh air in a stutfy room to read his reports among the 
mass of official verbiage, long-winded explanations, and discursive 
orders which form the bulk of the official correspondence on the 
Nepal War. When for example “the Commander-in-Chief directs 
me (the A. G.) to take this opportunity of requesting met yee (the 
Secretary to Government in the Secret Department) would further 
be pleased to suggest to the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General " 
that patterns of a hamper for carrying baggage may be procured, 
it would hardly be guessed that the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General were one and the sume person or that enquiries 
regarding a necessary article of war equipment were being made in 
such terms when war was already imminent. / 

Impressed as all Easterns are by a strong and consistent 
character the native soldiers loved and indeed worshipped Ochterlony. 
Men who failed under others faced dangers and privations cheer- 
fully under him, and under him felt assured of the victory which 
they achieved. The tall pillar which stands on the Maidan at 
Calcutta bears witness still to the affectionate admiration felt for 
their old commander by all ranks of the Indian Army. i 

It must be added however that Ochterlony brought himself into 
touch with native life ina way which, though not uncommon ® 
hundred years ago, hardly. commends itself to the moral senee of 
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more recent days. In private life he dressed and lived as a native 
of India, while a harem (the inmates of which were not always 
affectionately subservient) formed part of his domestic establishment. 
It is possible that the atmosphere of intrigue inseparable from 
such surroundings may towards the end of his life have biassed his 
judgment in political questions to some degree, and thereby led to 
his coming into that conflict with Government which caused his 
retirement and, almost immediately after, his death at Meerut in 
1825 from sorrow and disappointment. His policy in the matter of 
the Bhurtpur succession was, it is true, afterwards accepted by Gov- 
ernment, and their negation of it reversed, but one cannot hel 
thinking that the strong partisanship which he displayed and backed 
up by forcible measures may not have been entirely unaffected by 
certain influences, or that at least Government suspected such to be 
the case, 
In accordance with the general plan of campaign the force un- 
der Ochterlony termed at the time the 8rd 
Ochterlony’s Division, or N.-W. Division of the Field Army was 
Gmpecitionanaatrength. assembled at Rupar by the end of Ostober 
1814. Its composition was as follows® :— 
One company European Artillery, and two companies 


of Gun Lascars attached ... eee « Major McLeod. 
2nd Regiment Native Cavalry, and one Rissala of 
Captain Skinner's Corps... a on oe 


2nd Battalion, Ist N.I. ow 

2od ” 6th ,, on = Brigadier 
let » 19th,, iss «. { Colonel Arnold. 
2nd » I9th,, (6 companies) aa 


Reserve. 

2nd Battalion, 8rd N. I. 

Light Battalion, formed of Light companies of Division. 

3rd and 4th Companies of Piuneers. 

The cavalry do not appear to have been employed in the hills, 
though we find two irregular “rissalas” under native officers fight- 
ng on foot at Malaun, but to have been utilised below Nalagarh 
only, and in observation of the frontier. 

The strength of the force employed was— 


Artillery, including Gun Lascars and drivers a0 ve 950 
Native Infantry ae0 ae ae ae 4,778 
Pioneers - oe oy oe ve 265 

Total ae 6,993 


The artillery armament consisted of — 

Two 18-pounders, two 54-inch mortars, two 5}-inch howitzers, 
and ten 6-pounder battalion guns drawn from the units of the force 
and from battalions in the plains. Total 16 pieces of ordnance. 


* Authorities for composition and strength are :—Report by Secretary to Govern- 
Ment, dated 9th October 1814; General Orders by C.-in-C., dated November 1814; 
Ochterlony’s Despatches and States, and Despatch by Governor-General, dated 2nd 
August 1815, 

it is dificult to-bring these into entire agreement, but having regard to all, the 

res given may be accepted as practically correct. 
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During the operations, the 2nd Battalion, 7th N. I, four 4-inch 
mortars, and two 4-inch howitzers joined the force, bringing it up 
to 7,112 men and 22 pieces of orduance. 

In addition, a detachment of Patiala troops served with the 
force from the commencement, while auxiliaries from other protected 
Sikh States, the Hindur (Nalagarh) State, and others, served in 
gradually increasing members. The addition of Gurkha prisoners 
and deserters taken into service brought up the total of these auxi- 
liary troops towards the conclusion of the campaign to 4,463. 

Though not of high fighting value, these auxiliaries did useful 
service on the line of communications, which was almost entirely 
entrusted to their charge. A certain number of Gurkha enlistments 
were brought into action in the final battle and did well. 

The objective assigned was the main army of the enemy under 
Amar Singh Thapa—the only Gurkha force 
constantly in the field, the strength of which 
was estimated, with approximate correctness, at 5,000 to 6,000 men, 
of whom not more than 2,000 were true Gurkhas. Its position was 
vaguely stated to be between the Jumna and the Sutlej with head- 
quarters at Erki. But where Erki actually was, was doubtful. It 
was believed to be either on or near the Sutlej, or to be identical 
with, or adjacent to, Nalagarh. As a matter of fact, while Amar 
Singh’s headquarters were actually at Erki when the campaign 
opened, that town is 18 miles S.-E. of Bilaspur, the nearest point on 
the Sutlej, and 15 miles N.-E. of Nalagarh as the crow flies. The 
intervening country being a tangle of mountains and ravines, devoid 
of roads other than tortuous tracks, the actual marching distances 
are much greater—vide map 1 at end of article. 

The vagueness of the topographical and other information afford- 
ed to, or obtainable by, Ochterlony may be 
ascribed to the fact that such intelligence 
was being collected by the Commander-in-Chief some two months 
only before war was declared, from the few persons who it was 
believed might know something or who volunteered their services. 
Dr. Rutherford who provided the best and most accurate information 
regarding the Gurkha Army, its leaders, its organization and fight- 
ing value, and the topography of Kumaon and Garhwal says little 
regarding affairs west of the Jumna. 

This gentleman being trade agent for the company at Morada- 
bad, as well as Civil Surgeon at that place, besides trading on his 
own account in hemp, timber, ginger and turmeric, was in intimate 
connection with individuals of all classes in Kumaon, Garhwal, and 
even Nepal proper. Utilising these sources of information, and 
employing Pundits, Gurkhali soldiers and others, as paid spies, his 
services in the Kumaon campaign were invaluable, but his equal 
does not appear to have been found elsewhere, while his sound advice 
and opinions expressed before the war do not appear to have carried 
the conviction they deserved. The other principal informant of 
Government, Captain Hyder Hearsey, also knew little except about 


The objective. 


Information. 
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Kumaon and Garhwal, while some of his information, especially his 
entire underestimation of the fighting qualities of the Gurkhas and 
the capacity of their leaders was absolutely misleading. “ As far as 
the Gogra from the Sutlej,” he writes, “ the Gurkhas could be 
expunged in a month.” These views from one whose opinion as a 
former prisoner with the Gurkhas might be expected to be reliable, 
undoubtedly and unfortunately carried weight with Lord Moira, 
and influenced his plan of campaign. 

It was pointed out by most informants that the normal trans- 

port, which consisted of elephants, camels, 
piguipment and Trans carts, and pack bullocks was unsuited to a 

hill campaign, and that man transport, and 
to a certain extent mules, were necessary. However it is clear that 
Ochterlony’s transport consisted mainly of Brinjara bullocks, of which 
some 5,000 were employed in the hills, as soon as the road could be 
made at all practicable, while the ordnance was conveyed on ele- 
phants, one elephant per piece. Some hundreds of coolies were also 
used to carry artillery ammunition and equipment, but the fear of 
the Gurkhas prevented the hillmen from taking service in sufficient 
numbers until the ultimate success of the campaign was practically 
assured. Want of suitable transport greatly delayed and hampered 
Ochterlony’s operations throughout. 

It was also pointed out that tents and baggage should be reduced 
to a minimum and that suitable foot-gear was essential. The former 
matter settled itself directly the hills were entered. The latter was 
taken up, late in the day however, and it is doubtful whether some 
thousands of deer-skin shoes ordered through Dr. Rutherford, and of 
a pattern suggested by him, were ready till long after the war began. 
Red tape was as usual an obstructing factor. The Collector of Cus- 
toms at Bareilly refused to pass the skins consigned by Rutherford 
to Cawnpore, where they were to be made up, without a regular per- 
mit, or payment of double duty. He peremptorily refused to accept 
Rutherford’s explanations and remonstrances, quoting regulations at 
him in the most approved manner, and the matter was only settled 
and the skins passed late in October, after an appeal to the Governor- 
General. 

Amar Singh Thapa, the commander of the enemy opposed to 

Ochterlony, was the chiefest of the Gurkha 

com acnemy and thelr oenerals and administrators. He had been 
fighting almost continuously for some 15 

years, and in that time had over-run Garhwal, Jaunsar, the Simla 
Hill States, and Kangra. The fort of Taragarh near Bakloh marks 
the limit of his power at one time. In 1809 he had applied to 
Ochterlony for assistance in reducing Fort Kangra, but common 
Sense, coupled with remonstrances from Ranjeet Singh, caused his 
Tequest to be refused. Thereafter he had fallen back east of the 
utlej, and in 1814 was in effective occupation of all the Simla Hill 
States. Taksal Fort, the ruins of which stand close to the Kalka- 
Simla Rail way, above Kalka, was one of his advanced posts, and is 
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described in a report as covered by a stockade and garrisoned by 
about 150 men. It is a good example of the lesser forts which 
stud most of the country occupied by the Gurkhas. The stone 
forts or towers were used as keeps, and when danger threatened 
they formed the nuclei of positions covered by stockades of timber 
and stone, and by sangars in the construction of which the Gurkhas 
were notably proficient. 

Amar Singh Thapa was believed to be disaffected to the Nepal 
Government, and on several occasions attempts were made to seduce 
him from his allegiance. He rejected all with scorn. 

The true Gurkhas were stubborn fighters. Some of the hill- 
men who served with them emulated their prowess, others were not 
averse to deserting, or changing sides, when the fortune of war 
went against them. Their armament was the common Hint-lock 
musket of those days, but they preferred the kukri and close fighting. 
They ate frugally of rice, marched fast, and marched far, baggage 
being carried by women and boys, while their only covering at night 
was a blanket on sticks. 

Much assistance had been expected by the Governor-General 
from the petty chiefs in these hills, who had been ousted by the 
Gurkhas. Events however proved the contrary. The inhabitants 
were cowed by the Gurkhas and rendered little or no assistance until 
Ochterlony’s success was assured. However, they profited, and still 
profit by the mistaken reliance upon their cordial co-operation, 
since the restoration to the chiefs of their former possessions was 
guaranteed as the consequence of our success. In spite of the fact 
that armed men from the majority of the petty States assisted the 
Gurkhas at the commencement of the campaign, this promise was 
kept at the close of the war. 

By the end of October Ochterlony'’s force had assembled at 

Rupar,* on the east bank of the Sutlej, 
Caprese of fencern whee the river breaks through the low 
Siwalik range and opens a clear way through the Dun beyond to the 
foot hills of the main ranges. Marching thence on the 31st October 
and halting a day at Plasi to pay troops and get rid of superfluous 
baggage, the division arrived before Nalagarh, which lies at the foot 
of the first steep rise, on the 2nd November 1814. The fort, occu- 
pied by a Gurkha detachment, was contiguous to the ruins of the 
town, and commanded by adjacent heights. 

It was invested and battered by four pieces of artillery from 
daybreak on the 4th November, for a couple of hours, when two 
Brahmins came out of the fort and offered surrender. After some 
delay in parleying, the garrison, which, including that of a neigh- 
bouring tower, numbered 84 fighting men only, marched out and 
laid down their arms on the 5th November. The casualties in the 
attacking force were one killed and five wounded. This little initial 
success called forth a chorus of praise and congratulation. Ochter- 


* Vide map 1, also Footnote on page 145. 
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lony published a congratulatory order, the C.-in-C. added his 
unqualified approbation, while the Governor-General communicated 
his high gratification, and referred to the importance of the success. 

Reasons for this may be found in some feeling of uncertainty 
as to how the sepoys would care to face the Gurkhas, and to the 
fact that this success was in some measure an offset to the disastrous 
failure before Kalunga on the 31st October. 

The Gurkha prisoners were offered and accepted service with 
Ochterlony’s force, but in doing so discrimination was made between 
Gurkhas proper and hillmen in their service. The former were 
marched to Ludhianaas prisoners under escort of a troop of cavalry, 
while the latter were enlisted and formed the original nucleus, 
gradually augmented by subsequent surrenders, of the Gurkha 
element in the Indian Army. 

Before Nalagarh had surrendered the enemy were reported to be 
Advance from Nalagarh. advancing in strength from Erki and Sabathu, 

so troops were sent on at night to cover 
Nalagarh, and pushing on later along the direct road to Erki occupied 
the high ground at Goela,* (spelt Goilah on map 1) facing the pass 
which cuts through the Ramgarh range below the fort of that name. 

The road, running almost due north from Goela, drops about 
1,000 feet into the bed of the Chikni Nullah, and thence rises again 
about the same distance to the crest of the Ramgarh Pass. West 
of and 800 feet above the pass rises steeply the spur of the 
main range on which stands the fort of Ramgarh. East of the pass 
the range mounts again till, within 14 miles of the pass, it culmi- 
nates in a peak 200 feet higher than Ramgarh. ‘Trending in a 
general direction of N.-W.and S.-E. the range, except for the one 
break where the road crosses, maintains a general level of 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, broken by minor peaks and depressions. 

The information regarding the enemy’s concentration was 

Situation before Ram- correct. They were already in strength at 
ixaaigd 12th November. and about the pass, and when on the 12th 
November the British force, delayed by the necessity of making the 
road fit for the passage of the guns, was concentrated at Goela, it was 
faced _by 3,000 men, the flower of the Gurkha army, strongly 
established and covered by stockades on the heights of Ramgarh and 
Badu, and on the spurs trending down therefrom towards the pass 
and the Chikni stream. 
eae RE ANS SS Me ee ee 


the en the spelling of place names I have followed, as the latest and best authority, 
differs injab Survey map, scale 2 inches to a mile (sheets 289 N.-E and 3.-E ), which 
The a aire hat from that used in the older survey map, scale 4 miles to the inch. 
nies pelling used in contemporary reports is wildly phonetic and not slways consistent. 
may be cases identification would be almost impossible except for the context. This 
throu, bees to the place name Leing misheard in the first instance, possibly passing 
i He odneral months before being written, while additional error seems to have 
exampl Toducedd in’some cases in printing up MS. documents. The following are a few 
Pies out of many :— 

Chickeree of reports = Chikni of map. 

Rumging, otherwise Burrahgong = Bariyan of map. 

Kaudree, otherwise Randnee = Kahanani of map. 
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Ochterlony grasped the situation. He had already reported, 
as early as the 4th November, that Amar Singh Thapa showed no 
intention of retreating, but that, avoiding a general action on the 
level, he would defend every fort and stockade. Measures to inter- 
cept his retreat towards Nepal were recognised as unnecessary. 
Moreover, Ochterlony recorded his opinion that though Gurkha forts 
and stockades had been spoken of contemptuously, they were on the 
contrary extremely formidable and the defenders determined. In 
place of small detachments the force should, he considered, be 
concentrated on certain points and no movement should be unaccom- 
panied by a gun or guns, It will be seen that he acted throughout 
on these opinions, and thereby avoided disasters which befel other 
divisions of the army. 

Ochterlony decided to turn the left of the Gurkha position. 
His reasons for choosing this flank are no- 
where recorded, but they are fairly obvious. 
Strategically, a movement by this flank tended to interpose between 
Amar Singh and his detachment at Nahan, and to drive him back 
westward towards the Sutlej, beyond which river he had neither 
friends nor allies. Tactically,a movement south-east from Goela, 
towards the head of the Chikni Nullah, and thence over the range, 
though sufficiently difticult, did not present such physical difficulties 
as would be entailed by a movement north-westward, in which 
direction also the range to be crossed was loftier and more 
massive. 

With this object therefore 2} battalions were directed on 
Kahanani, a group of hamlets on the crest of the range, where the 
ground opening into broad plateau gives sufficient camping 
space ; the ground between that place and the enemy’s left, 1} miles 
to the N.-W., was reconnoitred, as also the valley in their rear, by 
Lieutenant Lawtie, the Field Engineer, whose name constantly 
recurs in despatches as an indefatigable and successful reconnoitrer. 
He died, lamented by his commander, from disease ascribed to 
his exertions, very shortly after the final battle of the cam- 
paign. (Kahanani is spelt, Kannanni on map 1.) 

The route to Kahanani was absolutely impassable by cattle, but 
after some preliminary work guns were got forward on elephants, 
ammunition and equipment for the same being carried by 700 
coolies. 

By offers of large rewards the country people were induced to 
assist in making aroad, and by the 20th November supplies were 
brought up to the army then concentrated at Kahanani, securely 
covered by strong posts. The heights at Goela were held by Patiala 
levies, and the route piquetted by irregulars of Hindur. On the 
23rd November, the whole force, less one battalion left to hold the 
high ground near by, broke up from Kahanani and descended to the 
low and more level ground leading to the rear of the enemys 
position. Next day a move was made to Ner, where ona level 


Situation—how met. 
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plateau above the Kohaj stream one and a half miles north east of, 
and 500 feet below, the Ramgarh Pass headquarters were estab- 
lished for some time to come (Ner is spelt Nori on Map (1). 
Ochterlony’s force was now established directly in the former 
rear of the Gurkha positions, and on the 
plats ge monementeom- route thence to Erki, The enemy’s line 
of supply from Erki and the east was thus 
intercepted entirely. They still obtained assistance however in men 
and supplies from Bilaspur and neighbourhood. 

Though thus turned, the Gurkhas showed no.signs of abandon- 
ing their positions, but on the contrary showed a strong front, 
defended by stone breastworks and stockades, on the side now 
Husaened, the advanced defences being pushed well down the 
slopes. 

On the 27th November, fire was opened upon the lower stock- 
ades from batteries established during the 
previous night, but the range was too great 
and the elevation too high to produce any effect, and an intended 
attack was therefore deferred However, to cover a close reconnais- 
sance by Lieutenant Lawtie, a party moved forward toa wall within 
300 yards of the stockade. The Gurkhas rushing suddenly out of 
their position drove the party back with heavy loss before reinforce- 
ments could reach them, and a sharp fight ensued before the situa- 
tion was restored by four battalions brought into action. The 
advanced wall was not regained however, and the killed and 
wounded were left on the ground, until the Gurkhas offered to allow 
them to be removed. The casualties in this engagement amounted 
to 42 killed and 34 wounded, a sufficent indication of the severity 
and of the hand-to-hand nature of the fighting. 

Ochterlony’s intention then was to establish a battery ina 
more advanced position and renew the assault, an attempt which 
offered considerable difficulties, and certain loss of men. Neither 
of these considerations were in themselves sufficient to deter Ochter- 
lony, but after sounding commanding officers (apparently regarding 
the spirit of their men), and on receipt on the 2nd December of the 
news of the second repulse of the 8rd Division before Kalunga on 
the 27th November, Ochterlony felt compelled to consider an attack 
inadvisable. 

He could not feel certain of success, Noa as oan now 

stood, nothing short of final and complete 
Novomber'to Siti Decomi:  SUCCCSS justified the certainty of fev 
ba casualties. His force was isolated and none 
too strong for the work on hand, supplies were reaching him with 
difficulty, no assistance could be reckoned on from the 3rd Division 
for some time to come, and the 1,500 Gurkhas at Nahan were still 
uncontained. Anything short of complete success would therefore 
not only jeopardise his own position, but would still further lower 
the waning prestige of the British power, and roduce in all pro- 
bability the most disastrous results, military and political, 


Action of 27th November. 
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The strength and position of the Gurkha army were estimated 
at this time as follows :— 


On Ramgarh hill oon ies one 1,500 

On hills east of the Pass... fe on a. 700 

In other stockaded positions ce ase a. 600 
Bilaspur Raja’s men — : 

onnorth side... on ew 500 

* on south side oy one ve 500 


3,800 

At this time Ochterlony had only about 3,000 regular infantry 
at Ner fit for duty. 

For a month therefore nothing further was undertaken and the 
situation remained unchanged. Improvement of the road continued, 
and the battalion left at Kahanani was brought up, the line of com- 
munications being entrusted to the Patiala troops and other local 
levies. By the 27th December however the general condition of 
affairs showed some improvement. The 8rd Division had cleared 
Dehra Dun, and reached Nahan where, though they did nothing 
else, they contained the Gurkha force under Ranjore Singh Thapa, 
the son of Amar Singh, and relieved Ochterlony’s anxiety from that 
quarter. On the same day the 2nd Battalion, 7th N. I., reached 
Ner from the plains, escorting two 18-pounder guns which had not 
been able to cross the ridge hitherto. 

That evening, after dark on the 27th December, Ochterlony 
sent forward two battalions to attack a 
stockade east of the pass; and these, moving 
uphill all night over broken country, reached 
the top of the ridge at dawn on the 28th. Artillery being necessary, 
light field prices were got up speedily and fired all day, but without 
much result. Early on the 29th, the Gurkhas attacked these two 
battalions in force, but were repulsed with loss, and immediately 
after abandoned their position. Subsequently they evacuated all 
their posts east of Ramgarh, and occupied fresh ones west of that 
fort, on which therefore their right now rested. : 

After this success Ochterlony communicated to Amar Singh 
Thapa an offer of the Governor-General to confirm him and his 
family in their lands, worth about Rs. 30,000 per annum, and to 
settle on him and his family Rs. 24,000 more on condition that he 
surrendered his army and territory. In reply, Amar Singh Thapa 
declared his intention of resisting to the last extremity. 

A complete present state of the force in camp at Ner throws 

a light upon certain points of interest which 

era erate fa pacer salle refered to elsewhere. The 
average number of sick amounted in the seven infantry battalions to 
12 per cent., the 2nd Battalion, 7th N. I., just arrived, having 9 per 
cent. At the same time the European artillerymen had only 5 per 
cent, while out of the 119 drummers and bugles, presumably Chris- 
tians or low caste men, none are shown as sick. Only two men had 
died since last report. Wounded men cannot have appreciably 
affected the sick rate since the force had not been engaged for a 


Action of 28th-29th 
December. 
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month and then 34 men only were wounded. The entire absence of 
official, and almost certainly of private, sanitation among the sepoys 
and followers probably accounts for much of this sickness, for while 
other quartermaster’s establishments were ene on a fairly 
liberal scale, there were only six sweepers with the force, and those 
with the European artillery. Under-feeding also had probably much 
tosay to the matter, since a financial coup executed by Government 
from motives of economy had reduced the native troops to half rations 
asa Larner arrangement. * 

Negotiations then having ane it yma to bring et 

Moveme: to an issue by force of arms. is Ochter- 

spon lony began us do forthwith. The weak 
point of the enemy was their base of supply, Bilaspur. As long as 
they could get food from thence, by the valley of the Gambar river, 
and thence along the crest of the range trending north-west from 
Ramgarh, it was possible for them to hold out almost indefinitely. 
Not only was Ramgarh fort on its commanding hill a very hard nut 
to crack, but along the crest of the range to the north-west the 
Gurkhas held various small posts, each of which could be used as 
the nucleus of successive positions, even should Ramgarh fall. 

A body of irregulars under one British subaltern (always to the 
fore as usual) was therefore despatched by a circuitous route 
against Bilaspur, where on the heights above the town they were 
opposed by a considerable body of the Raja’s troops, and defeated 
them. In support of this movement Ochterlony marched with the 
reserve of the force on the 16th January 1815 along the Erki road, 
across the Gambar river, to a position near the southern extremity 
of the Malaun ridge. The remainder of the force was left at Ner 
under Colonel Arnold to watch the enemy and act as circumstances 
might require. ; 

The result desired by Ochterlony was attained. Amar Singh 

Gackha moves hapa quitted his positions, leaving small 
RenMalann followed by garrisons only at Ramgarh and the minor 
‘ posts along the range, and withdrew by the 

Gambar valley to the height of Malaun. Bad weather had now set in 
which tended to obscure this movement and delay Arnold’s pursuit, 
However he followed up down the Gambar valley, though without 
coming into contact, leaving a battalion and the 18-pounders to 
observe and reduce Ramgarh, and took up a position at Ratanpur, on 
the Malaun ridge, about two miles north-west of Malaun fort, a deep 
depression of almost 1,000 feet separating the two positions. He 
thus blocked any further retirement by Amar Singh Thapa, in the 
direction of Bilaspur, and cut him off from his direct line of supply 


* Under normal procedure sepoys were provided with a standard ration on service 
on payment, when local purchase by them was not possible. As the cost of carriage 
for supplies was very great in the hills, it was arranged to give half rations only, but 
free. The sepoy, always willing to save his pocket at the expense of his stomach, was 
quite agreeable, and the saving to Government on carriage of supplies in Ochterlony’s 
force alone in the four months, November 1814 tu February 1815, amounted to nearly 


two lakhs of rupees. 
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though sufficient must have continued to reach the Gurkhas, probably 
by the Gambar valley. 

Ochterlony backed up this movement by moving with his force 
down the Gamrola stream, occupying positions on the right bank, 
facing Malaun, and thereby getting into touch with Arnold’s force. 
The enemy was now fairly cornered. But Ochterlony was taking 
no unnecessary risks. The 3rd Division was still engaged before 
Jaitak fort, above Nahan, his own force might yet be strengthened, 
and the enemy weakened. Diplomacy secured the latter. The 
Bilaspur Raja recognised the game was up, but as he was still 
capable of making himself objectionable, he secured favourable terms 
no less than the confirmation of himself in his possessions on the 
east of the Sutlej by a formal instrument under the signature of 
the Governor-General. These negotiations took time, but Amar 
Singh Thapa made no movement, beyond one sally against a body 
of irregulars, who broke in confusion with heavy loss; indeed it 
was now difficult to extricate himself from his position. The 
detachment left before Ramgarh secured the surrender of that fort 
without opposition on the 16th February by bringing up the 
heavy guns on to the ridge above, at close range, and during 
the next month three cther fortified posts along the range, the 
furthest ten miles from Ramgarh, surrendered in succession, the 
majority of the garrisons enlisting into our service. Ramgarh was 
converted into a principal depét on the line of communications, 
which was then secure. This released a portion of the auxiliary 
troops on the line of communications, and as the ultimate success 
of the British was now sufficiently obvious, swelled their numbers 
and overcame the scruples of the local inhabitants to supply labour 
and assistance generally. 

The regular detachment having completed its work on the 
Ramgarh range rejoined Ochterlony in the Gamrola valley on the 
Ist April. The long delay had been well occupied in thorongh 
reconnaissance of the Gurkha positions and the approaches thereto, 
while the manner in which various columns moved, some even by 
night, over difficult ground in the succeeding battle showed how well 
this duty was performed. 

All was now ready. It only remained to ring up the curtain on 
the last act of the drama. 

The scene * isa lofty ridge, 44 miles long varying in height 

‘The Battle of Malaun. from 4,400 to 4,800 feet above the sea, and 
seromition, | of , opposing ae steeply some 2,000 feet from the 
: amrola stream, which runs in a deep cut 
ravine along the greater part of the front of the position. The crest 
of the ridge is narrow, broken here and there by commanding knolls, 
while from the summit the ground falls steeply at first, in places 
precipitously, and then swells down in broad spurs, on which in 
jeveller spots stand little villages. Scraggy woods clothe the ravines 


* Vide Map 2 
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and the slopes here and there, but the hillsides are mostly bare, and 
deeply scarred by water worn ravines. At the north-west end the 
large stone fort of Malaun stands out clear against the sky ona 
commanding eminence, broken and precipitous. 

On the flatter spurs around it and some 400 feet below were 
strong entrenchments, and half a mile along the ridge to the south- 
east on a corresponding knoll was another post equally well defended, 
and also covered by stone fortifications. Within these defences lay 
the main strength of the Gurkha army, and their best troops. To 
wards the south-east end of the ridge where stood the stone tower of 
Surajgarh, the Gurkhas had established on commanding knolls some 
half dozen defended posts with an intermediate post about the 
centre of the ridge. Except for this isolated post however there was 
a gap of over 2} miles between the Gurkha defences near Malaun 
and those towards the south-east end of the ridge. 

Down in the Gamrola valley, on broad cultivated spurs above 
the right bank of the stream, Ochterlony’s army was, by the evening 
of the 14th April, disposed in three bodies, near the villages of Kahli, 
Bani, and Patta respectively, his own headquarters being establiehed 
in the centre. Colonel Arnold still held his former position on the 
Ratanpur heights with advanced posts near Lag village on the crest 
of the pass, 1,000 feet below Malaun, and at the north-east exit of 
the pass where it debouches into the Gamrola valley. 

Ochterlony’s object was in the first place to seize two positions 

on the ridge in the weak centre of the 
aceattegony’s plan of Gurkha position, about two miles apart, one 

to isolate the Gurkha posts at the south-east 
end of the range, and cover the rear of the main attack, while the 
other objective was the shoulder of a spur about half a mile south-east 
of the main Gurkha position about Malaun, whence that position could 
be attacked in strength. Columns were directed to move at the same 
time against the lower defences north-east and east of Malaun fort 
to relieve pressure on the main attack and take advantage of any 
position being weakened. 

The left column, composed of two companics of regulars, 600 
auxiliaries and 300 of the recently enlisted Gurkhas, moved first as 
ordered, on the night of the 14th April and reached its appointed 
Position on the crest of the ridge during the night, without opposi- 
tion, Their arrival having been announced by a preconcerted 
signal, the remaining columns descended to the Gamrola and moved 
Part way up the opposite slopes, where by dawn they were ready in 
assigned positions for the further advance. ‘Thence, the left column 
Was reinforced by a battalion of Grenadier companies, with guns, 
while two columns converged on the point selected for the main 
attack, and reached the crest without opposition, The force thus 
assembled for the main attack consisted of the Light Infantry 
Battalion, 2/3rd and 2/6th N. I., with pioneers, auxiliaries, and light 
artillery, subsequently reinforced by four companies and some detach- 
ments drawn from the left column and elsewhere. 
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Kumaon and Garhwal, while some of his information, especially his 
entire underestimation of the fighting qualities of the Gurkhas and 
the capacity of their leaders was absolutely misleading. “ As far as 
the Gogra from the Sutlej,” he writes, “ the Gurkhas could be 
expunged ina month.” These views from one whose opinion as a 
former prisoner with the Gurkhas might be expected to be reliable, 
undoubtedly and unfortunately carried weight with Lord Moira, 
and influenced his plan of campaign. 

It was pointed out by most informants that the normal trans- 
port, which consisted of elephants, camels, 
carts, and pack bullocks was unsuited to a 
hill campaign, and that man transport, and 
to a certain extent mules, were necessary. However it is clear that 
Ochterlony’s transport consisted mainly of Brinjara bullocks, of which 
some 5,000 were employed in the hills, as soon as the road could be 
made at all practicable, while the ordnance was conveyed on ele- 
phants, one elephant per piece. Some hundreds of coolies were also 
used to carry artillery ammunition and equipment, but the fear of 
the Gurkhas prevented the hillmen from taking service in sufficient 
numbers until the ultimate success of the campaign was_ practically 
assured, Want of suitable transport greatly delayed and hampered 
Ochterlony’s operations throughout. 

It was also pointed out that tents and baggage should be reduced 
to a minimum and that suitable foot-gear was essential. The former 
matter settled itself directly the hills were entered. The latter was 
taken up, late in the day however, and it is doubtful whether some 
thousands of deer-skin shoes ordered through Dr. Rutherford, and of 
a pattern suggested by him, were ready till long after the war began. 
Red tape was as usual an obstructing factor. ‘The Collector of Cus- 
toms at Bareilly refused to pass the skins consigned by Rutherford 
to Cawnpore, where they were to be made up, without a regular per- 
mit, or payment of double duty. He peremptorily refused to accept 
Rutherford’s explanations and remonstrances, quoting regulations at 
him in the most approved manner, and the matter was only settled 
and the skins passed late in October, after an appeal to the Governor- 
General. 

Awar Singh Thapa, the commander of the enemy opposed to 
Ochterlony, was the chiefest of the Gurkha 
generals and adininistrators. He had been 
fighting almost continuously for some 15 

ears, and in that time had over-rnn Garhwal, Jaunsar, the Simla 

dill States, and Kangra. The fort of Taragarh near Bakloh marks 
the limit of his power at one time. In 1809 he had applied to 
Ochterlony for assistance in reducing Fort Kangra, but common 
sense, coupled with remonstrances from Ranjeet Singh, caused his 
request to be refused. Thereafter he had tallen back east of the 
Sutlej, and in 1814 was in effective occupation of all the Simla Hill 
States. ‘Taksal Fort, the ruins of which stand close to the Kalka- 
Simla Railway, above Kalka, was one of his advanced posts, and ig 


Equipment and Trans- 
port. 


The enemy and their 
commander. 
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described in a report as covered by a stockade and garrieoned be 
about 150 men, Tt is a good example of the lesser forte wh 
stud most of the country occupied by the Gorkhis The st c+ 
forts or towers were used as keeps, and when danger threvter =f 
they formed the nuclei of postions covered by stock aes of tin her 
and stone, and by senders in the construction of which the Garkre 
were notably proficient. 

Amar Singh Thapa was believed to be disattected to the Nepul 
Government, and on several occasions attempts were made to et. 
him from his allegiance. He rejected all with seorn, 

The true Gurkhas were stubborn fighters. Some of the b.”- 
men who served with them emulated there prowess, others were tt 
averse to deserting, or changing aides, when the fortune of war 
went against them. Their armament was the common ft 
musket of those days, but they pr ferred the kukri and close fig 
They ate fruynlly of) mee, marched fast, and marched far, bve 
being carried by women and boys, while their only covering atin ct 
was a blanket on sticks 

Much assistance had been expected by the Govern p-Gerent 
from the petty chiefs in’ these hilla, who hud been ousted ty we 
Gurkhas. Eventa however proved the contrary, The inhats 
were cowed by the Gorkhas and rendered Little or no assistance or 
Ochterlony's success was assured. However, they profited and 
profit by the iistaken reliance vig their cordial cooper os, 
since the restoration tothe chiefs of there former possessions wae 
guaranteed ag the consequence of our snecess Tn npite of the fet 
thet armed omen fron the majonty of the petty States mesreted the 
Gurkhas at the commencement of the campugn, this promise a 
kept at the close of the war, 

By the end of Octuber Oehterlony a foree had) assembled at 
Kapar® on the east bank of the S 
where the river breake through the ie 
Siwalk range and opens acclear way thrash the Dan beyond te th 
foot hivaof the main ranges Marching thence on the 31st Oh 6 bee 
and halting adiayat)| Plast te pay troope ard get md of anpertia 
basse, the division arrived betore Naswarh, wheeh bee at the fof 
Of the fret aterp rae on the Qod Noverter USLb ‘The fart 
pred by a Garkha det binent, was cont caucus to the ru. 
tewn. and comtoanded by adtecent herghea 

Tewas invested and bartered: by fear pore 
duvbreskoon the th Novermber, fora e ony 
Brahmins cate out of tthe tort and omen decrrnder Aten eee 
deiay in paresing the yerre in owhoeho oar dre that ta ne ot 
boanny tower noirbered SO toch oo men oer yy imar 
Indi down them arneon the Sth November The 
attukerys foree were ke cede dtr e wean bad. 
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lony published a congratulatory order, the C.-in-C. added his 
unqualified approbation, while the Governor-General communicated 
his high gratitication, and referred to the importance of the success. 

Reasons for this may be found in some feeling of uncertainty 
as to how the sepoys would care to face the Gurkhas, and to the 
fact that this success was in some measure an offset to the disastrous 
failure before Kalunga on the 31st October. 

The Gurkha prisoners were offered and accepted service with 
Ochterlony’s force, but in doing so discrimination was made between 
Gurkhas proper and hillmen in their service. The former were 
marched to Ludhianaas prisoners under escort of a troop of cavalry, 
while the latter were enlisted and formed the original nucleus, 
gradually augmented by subsequent surrenders, of the Gurkha 
element in the Indian Army. 

Before Nalagarh had surrendered the enemy were reported to be 
Advance fromNalagarh, %IVancing in strength from Erki and Sabathu, 

so troops were sent on at night to cover 
Nalagarh, and pushing on later along the direct road to Evki occupied 
the high ground at Goela,* (spelt Goilah on map 1) facing the pass 
which cuts through the Ramgarh range below the fort of that name. 

The road, running almost due north from Goela, drops about 
1,000 feet into the bed of the Chikni Nullah, and thence rises again 
about the same distance to the crest of the Ramgarh Pass. West 
of and 800 feet above the pass rises steeply the spur of the 
main range on which stands the fort of Ramgarh. East of the pass 
the range mounts again till, within 1} miles of the pass, it culmi- 
nates in a peak 200 feet higher than Ramgarh. ‘Trending ina 
general direction of N.-W.and S.-E. the range, except for the one 
break where the road crosses, maintains a general level of 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, broken by minor peaks and depressions. 

The infurmation regarding the enemy’s concentration was 

Situation before Ram- correct. They were already in strength at 
garby:12th November, and about the pass, and when on the 12th 
November the British force, delayed by the necessity of making the 
road fit for the passage of the guns, was concentrated at Goela, it was 
faced by 3,000 men, the flower of the Gurkha army, strongly 
established and covered by stockades on the heights of Ramgarh and 
Badu, and on the spurs trending down therefrom towards the pass 
and the Chikni stream. 


* In the spelling of place names I have followed, as the latest and best authority, 
the Punjab Survey map, scale 2 inches to a mile (sheets 289 N.-E and 5.-E ), which 
differs comewhat from that used in the older survey map, scale 4 miles to the inch. 
The spelling used in contemporary reports is wildly phonetic and not always consieter 
In some cares identification would be almost impossible except for the context. 
may Le ascribed to the place name being misheard im the firat instance, possibly paesing 
through several months before Leing written, while additional error seems to have 
been introduced in{some cases in printing up MS, documents. The following are a few 
examples out of many :— 

Chickeree of reports = Chikni of map. 
Rumging, otherwise Burrahgong = Bariyan of map. 
Kaudree, otherwise Randnee = Kahanani of map. 
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Ochterlony grasped the situation. Tle had already nepeerte d 
as early asthe dth November, that Amar Singh Thapa showed 
Intention of retreating, but that, averding a general action on the 
level, he woud defend every fort and atoewade, Measures tent 
cept his retreat: towards Nepal were recognised as iiners sack 
Moreover, Ochtertony recorded his oproion that though Gauraba tre 
and steckades had been spoken of contemptuonsly, they 
contrary extremely formidable and the defenders de termined Te 
place of sin ll detachment the force should, he considered. be 
concentrated on certun points and no movement should be una oo 
pomed by a gun or guns, Tt wall be seen that he acted thre: 
on these opinions, and thereby averded disasters which bet 1 « 
divisions of the army, 

Ochterlony decided to turn the deft of the Gurkha pests 
His reasons for choosing this tank aren - 
where recerded, but they are fainy obv. os 
Strategieatly, a movement by this flink tended to interpose beteres 
Atar Singh and his detec hhiment at Nohan, and te drive him ta « 
westward towards the Suthej, beyond which myer he had pecs + 
friends nor allies. ‘Tactoaliv, a tnovement south-east: from Gea 
towards the head of the Chokni Nullah, and thenee over the rao 
theagh auth ently dithealt, did not present such playsteal dith. . 
aw would be entuled by a movement north-westward, ip owt + 
direction atso the range te be eressed owas lofaier and ome 
massive. 

With this object therefore 2) battalions were dure 
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groaned opening ante broad team gives omntheent cary 
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Taentenunt: Lastie, the Fic Ba neer, whose mame e@ rere 
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plateau above the Kohaj stream one and a half miles north east of, 
and 500 feet below, the Ramgarh Pass headquarters were estab- 
lished for some time to come (Ner is spelt Nori on Map (1). 
Ochterlony’s force was now established directly in the former 
rear of the Gurkha positions, and on the 
plead oe momementcom- route thence to Erki. The enemy’s line 
of supply from Erki and the east was thus 
intercepted entirely. They still obtained assistance however in men 
and supplies from Bilaspur and noighbourhood. 

Though thus turned, the Gurkhas showed no signs of abandon- 
ing their positions, but on the contrary showed a strong front, 
defended by stone breastworks and stockadcs, on the side now 
sheeaiened, the advanced defences being pushed well down the 
slopes. 

On the 27th November, fire was opened upon the lower stock- 
ades from batteries established during the 
previous night, but the range was too great 
and the elevation too high to produce any effect, and an intended 
attack was therefore deterred However, to cover a close reconnais- 
sance by Lieutenant Lawtie, a party moved forward toa wall within 
300 yards of the stockade. The Gurkhas rushing suddenly out of 
their position drove the party back with heavy loss before reinforce- 
ments could reach them, and a sharp fight ensued before the situa- 
tion was restored by four battalions brought into action. The 
advanced wall was not regained however, and the killed and 
wounded were left on the ground, until the Gurkhas offered to allow 
them to be removed. The casualties in this engagement amounted 
to 42 killed and 34 wounded, a sufficent indication of the severity 
and of the hand-to-hand nature of the fighting. 

Ochterlony’s intention then was to establish a battery in a 
more advanced position and renew the assault, an attempt which 
offered considerable difficulties, and certain loss of men. Neither 
of these considerations were in themselves sufficient to deter Ochter- 
lony, but after sounding commanding officers (apparently regarding 
the spirit of their men), and on receipt on the 2nd December of the 
news of the second repulse of the 3rd Division before Kalunga on 
the 27th November, Ochterlony felt compelled to consider an attack 
inadvisable. 

He could not feel certain of success, whereas, as affairs now 

eitaxtion sto stood, nothing short of final and complete 
November to 27th Decem- success justified the certainty of heavy 
ber, casualties. His force was isolated and none 
too strong for the work on hand, supplies were reaching him with 
difficulty, no assistance could be reckoned on from the 3rd Division 
for some time to come, and the 1,500 Gurkhas at Nahan were still 
uncontained. Anything short of complete success would therefore 
not only jeopardise his own position, but would still further lower 
the waning prestige of the British power, and pee in all pro- 
bability the most disastrous results, military and political. 


Action of 27th November. 
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The strength and position of the Gurkha army were estia.st 
at this time as follows :— 


On Ramyarh hall ae aes eee eae Pilchde 

On bis east of the Pass ee on we oe 

In other ateck wed positions ie. one ane OS 
Bilaspur Raja's men — 

onnorth ade os oe 

op south ede eee sea se 

Saw 


At this time Ochterlony had only about 4,000 regular inte: 
at Ner fit for duty. 

For a month therefore nothing further was undertaken and s- 
situation remained unchanged. Improvement of the road ovat 
and the battalion left at Kahanant was brought up, the line of © +- 
munications being entrusted to the Patiala troops and other pen 
levies By the 27th December however the general cond... 
affairs showed seme improvement. The 3rd Division had ee ars 
Dehra Dun, and reached Nahan where, though they didi notte 
elve, they contained the Garkha force under Re Anjere Singh Tra 
the son of Amar Singh, and reheved Ochte tlony sanuety from toe 
quarter, On the anme day the 2nd Battahon, 7th N Donat + 
Ner from the plains, escorting two TX-pounder guns which hed = 
been able to cross the mdye hitherto. 

That evenmny, atter dark on the 27th December, Ovht 

sent) forward two battalions to “| 
December of thE kteckade enst of the i wesand these, mo ts 
uphillall night over broken count.y ome te 
the top of the mde at dawnoon the 28th Artillery boing neces > | 


Tight field prices were got np speedily and fired all day, bate se 
much result) Early on the 29th, the Gorehas attacked these tes 
battalions in’ force, but were repulsed with leas, and immed 
atter abandoned there peution, Subs quently they evacis 
their posts east of Kamgarh, and occupied tresh ones west ¢ 
fort, on which therefore their aght now rested 

After this snecess Oh hterlony communicated te Amar Soo: 
Thapa onotter of the Governor General te continrm hin ar do: 
fatuiiy ain their binds, worth about Ral 30.000 per annum, 
eettie on him and his family Re 26000 more on condition thats 
surrendered hie arty and territer Tn rep'y, Ania Singh Tao 
declined bis intention of msieting te the lat eutremity. 
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month and then 34 men only were wounded. The entire absence of 
otticial, and almost certainly of private, sanitation among the sepoys 
and followers probably accounts for much of this sickness, for while 
other quartermaster’s establishments were provided on a fairly 
liberal scale, there were only six sweepers with the force, and those 
with the European artillery. Under-feeding also had probably much 
to say to the matter, since a financial coup executed by Government 
from motives of economy had reduced the native troops to half rations 
as a permanent arrangement. * 

Negotiations then having failed, it remained tu bring matters 
to an issue by force of arms. This Ochter- 
lony began to do forthwith. The weak 
point of the enemy was their base of supply, Bilaspur. As long as 
they could get food from thence, by the valley of the Gambar river, 
and thence along the crest of the range trending north-west from 
Ramgarh, it was possible for them to hold out almost indefinitely. 
Not only was Ramgarh fort on its commanding hill a very hard nut 
to crack, but along the crest of the range to the north-west the 
Gurkhas held various small posts, each of which could be used as 
the nucleus of successive positions, even should Ramgarh fall. 

A body of irregulars under one British subaltern (always to the 
fore as usual) was therefore despatched by a circuitous route 
against Bilaspur, where on the heights above the town they were 
opposed by a considerable body of the Raja's troops, and defeated 
them. In support of this movement Ochterlony marched with the 
reserve of the force on the 16th January 1815 along the Erki road, 
across the Gambar river, to a position near the southern extremity 
of the Malaun ridge. The remainder of the force was left at Ner 
under Colonel Arnuld to watch the enemy and act as circumstances 
might require, . 

The result desired by Ochterlony was attained. Amar Singh 

Gurkha moves hapa quitted his positions, leaving small 
ansee followed by garrisons only at Ramgarh and the minor 
; posts along the range, and withdrew by the 

Gambar valley to the height of Malaun. Bad weather had now set in 
which tended to obscure this movement and delay Arnold’s pursuit. 
However he followed up down the Gambar valley, though without 
coming into contact, leaving a battalion and the 18-pounders to 
observe and reduce Ramgarh, and took up a position at Ratanpur, on 
the Malaun ridge, about two miles north-west of Malaun fort, a deep 
depression of almost 1,000 feet separating the two positions, He 
thus blocked any further retirement by Amar Singh Thapa, in the 
direction of Bilaspur, and cut him off from his direct line of supply 


Movements in January. 


© Under normal procedure eepoys were provided with a standard ration on service 
on payment, when local purchase by them was not possible. As the cost. of carriage 
for supplies was very great in the hillx, it was arranged to give halt rations only, but 
free. The sepoy, always willing to save his pocket at the expense of his <tomach, was 
quite agreeable, and the saving to Government on carriage of supplies in Ochterlony's 
force alone in the four months, November Isl4 to February 1815, amounted to nearly 


two lakhs uf rupecs. 
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though sutticient must have continued to reach the Gurkhas, probat’y 
by the Gambar valley. 

Ochterlony backed up this movement by moving with hie for + 
down the Gatmrola streatn, occupying positions on) the night t 
facing Malaun, and thereby getting into tench with Armeid’s fm 
The chemy was new fairly cornered Bat Ochterlony was tere 
ho unnecessary risks. The Sid) Divisien was stil engaged bere 
Jaitak fort, above Nabhan, his own force might yet be streng the rest, 
and the enemy weakened. Diplomacy secured the latter T' 
Silaspur Raja recoymised the game was up. but as he was et 
capible of making hitaselt objectionable, he scoured favourabie terr s 
no less than the confirmation of hitaselt in his possessions en ou 
east of the Suthep by a formal anstrament under the sumature ct 
the Governor-General ‘These negotiations teok tine, bat Anu 
Singh Thapar made no movement, be yond one sally against at 
of aiiegular, whe broke incontusion with heavy toss, indecd 4 
was now difficult: to extricate himself trom his pesitien T+ 
detachment left before Ramparh secured the surrender of that ts 
without eppesiden on the 16th February by bringing up tte 
heavy guns on te the ridge above, at close mange, and dure 
the next month three other fortticd posts along the marge 
furthest ten males from Regngarh, surrendered in suceess. no, 
majority of the garrisons enlisting into eur service. Ranggarh we 
converted anto a principal de potion the hine of cemmameat. ++ 
which was then secure. This sed a portion of the Wate 
troops on the ine of cotpmunications, and as the ult.tuate a. ow 
of the Bratush was new sutherentiy obvieua, aweied ther ner 
and overvatne the scruples ot the ‘al inhabitante Ge sippy taba ot 
and nassistance peneracy. 
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and the slopes here and there, but the hillsides are mostly bare, and 
deeply scarred by water worn ravines. At the north-west end the 
large stone fort of Malaun stands out clear against the sky ona 
commanding eminence, broken and precipitous. 

On the flatter spurs around it and some 400 tect below were 
strong entrenchments, and half a mile along the ridge to the south- 
east on a corresponding knoll was another post equally well defended, 
and also covered by stone fortifications. Within these detences lay 
the main strength of the Gurkha army, and their best troops. To 
wards the south-east end of the ridge where stood the stone tower of 
Surajgarh, the Gurkhas had established on commanding knolls some 
half dozen defended posts with an intermediate post about the 
centre of the ridge. Except for this isolated post however there was 
a gap of over 24 miles between the Gurkha defences near Malaun 
and those towards the south-cast end of the ridge. 

Down in the Gamrola valley. on broad cultivated spurs above 
the right bank of the stream, Ochterlony’s army was, by the evening 
of the 14th April, disposed in three bodies, near the villages of Kahli, 
Bani, and Patta respectively, his own headquarters being established 
in the centre. Colonel Arnold still held his former position on the 
Ratanpur heights with advanced posts near Lag village on the crest 
of the pass, 1,000 fect below Malaun, and at the north-east exit of 
the pass where it debouches into the Gamrola valley. 

Ochterlony’s object was in the first place to seize two positions 

on the ridge in the weak centre of the 
eee eae’ Gurkha position, about two miles apart, one 

to isolate the Gurkha posts at the south-east 
end of the range, and cover the rear of the main attack, while the 
other objective was the shoulder of a spur about half a mile scuth-east 
of the main Gurkha position about Malaun, whence that position could 
be attacked in strength. Columns were directed to move at the same 
time against the lower defences north-east and east of Malaun fort 
to relieve pressure on the main attack and take advantage of any 
position being weakened. 

The left column, composed of two companics of regulars, 600 
auxiliaries and 300 of the recently enlisted Gurkhas, moved first as 
ordered, on the night of the 14th April and reached its appointed 
position on the crest of the ridge during the night, without oppusi- 
tion. Their arrival having been announced by a_preconcerted 
signal, the remaining columns descended to the Gamrola and moved 
part way up the opposite slopes, where by dawn they were ready in 
assigned positions for the further advance. ‘Thence, the left column 
was reinforced by a battalion of Grenadicr companies, with guns, 
while two columns converged on the point sclected for the main 
attack, and reached the crest without opposition, The force thus 
assembled for the main attack consisted of the Light Infantry 
Battalion, 2/3rd and 26th N. 1, with pioneers, auxiliaries, and light 
artillery, subsequently reinfurced by four companies and some detach- 
ments drawn from the left column and elsewhere. 
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This central column advanced then about midday north-east- 
ward along the ridge against the Gurkha entrenchments. The head 
was charged by the enemy and driven back to the original position. 
Strongly reinforced, the Gurkhas advanced boldly and continued 
to annoy the column for the rest of the day by continuous sniping* 
from the cover afforded by rocks and jungle. The position was 
strengthened under fire by the pioneers, and re and coolies were 
called up to assist in the work. 

While these events were taking place, columns from Ratanpur 
and Kahli co-operated in attacking the Gurkha positions on the 
other side of Malaun fort. The 2/7th and the Ist and 2nd Battalions 
of the 19th N. I, were engaged in this quarter. They fulfilled their 
object in containing considerable numbers of the enemy, but one 
column from Ratanpur when approaching the enemy’s entrench- 
ments was charged and driven down hill to Lag village, and a body 
of irregulars was also broken further to the east. However, the 
columns rallied and made slight further advances, maintaining 
themselves till nightfall about half way up the hill, when they were 
withdrawn, under Colonel Arnold’s orders. This seems unfortunate, 
as they exercised no influence upon the action next morning, but the 
columns had undoubtedly fallen into some confusion, were more or 
less isolated, and somewhat shaken in morul. 

At the first break of dawn next morning, the 16th April, a 

Pn ene desperate attack was made on the main, or 
otk loth Aerie = central column, by 2,000 of the enemy, 
Piper at.  Neided cy: Biavic Chara sladtlep disses 
guished for his headlong valour, and for two hours the fight raged 
at close quarters, Amar Singh Thapa being observed in person, with 
a stand of colours, encouraging his men within musket shot range. 
On our side equal bravery was displayed. Lieutenant Fireworker 
Cartwright of the Artillery fought one gun with the help of the one 
saveunied man of his detachment, wile the other gun was manned 
by two lieutenants and two sergeants of Pioneers. In spite of the 
impetuous courage of the enemy, they were at length repulsed, 
Bhagti Thapa and a host of men being slain. On our side 4 officers 
and 213 men were killed and wounded in this column during the 
15th and 16th, the total loss sustained by the force on these days 
being 64 killed and 293 wounded, besides certain irregulars, whose 
casualties are unrecorded. All units of the division were engaged 
except the 2/lst N. I. which is not mentioned, and where it was 
employed on these days is uncertain. 

This action of the 16th April was practically decisive. During 
the succeeding days the outlying posts 
surrendered, the main position of the enemy 
was completely invested, and one by one its encircling entrenchments 


End of the campaign. 


*The words ‘‘sniping” and “snipers” are used by Ochterlony in his 
despatch with reference both to his own troops and the Gurkhas, and by other 
ofticers in their reports, apparently as ordinary military terms, and in their 
present sense. 
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were given up, the defenders coming over in increasing numbers, 
until at last Amar Singh Thapa and 200 men alone held out in 
Malaun fort. Not until the fort was bombarded by heavy artillery 
throughout the 10th May did he consent to treat for terms, and then 
on the 15th May an honourable convention was concluded, whereby 
all forts and garrisons between the Sutlej and the Jumna were sur- 
rendered. In recognition of his gallant defence, Amar Singh Thapa 
and the remaining garrison of Malaun were allowed to retain their 
arms, baggage, and two guns, while the whole of the remainder of 
the Gurkha army took service with the conquerors. In all, out of the 
Gurkha surrenders at Malaun and elsewhere 5,000 men were formed 
into three battalions for service in the hills, under the titles (as 
originally spelt) of the ‘* Nusseeree,” “ Sirmore,” and “ Kamaon ” 
battalions, now known as the Ist, 2nd, and 8rd Gurkha Rifles, 

The axiom that though details change the principles of war 
are immutable is well illustrated by this 
campaign. It is this that makes the study 
of even an old time and almost forgotten war full of instruction as 
well as interest. Though Ochterlony’s men fought with muskets 
and against an enemy who, though brave and skilful up to a certain 
point, possessed little power of manceuvre, the causes of his success 
are identical with those which have ever led to victory in the past 
and will do in the future. He was faced at the outset witha fog 
of war as dense as ever was. Information about the enemy, his 
position, strength, possible intentions, fighting qualities, the nature 
of the country and the attitude of the inhabitants, was vague and 
even misleading. Ochterlony might, as others did, have havered 
on the frontier endeavouring to get that full information which we 
are often told is necessary before committing oneself to action, 
but which we also know by experience is but rarely obtainable. 
His judgment however was not at fault. By an immediate advance, 
straight in the direction where he was likely to find his enemy, he 
drew that enemy towards him, dispersed the fog by vigorous 
action, and four days after crossing the frontier we find him writing 
a clear appreciation of the situation which, though opposed to pre- 
vious beliefs, was to prove correct in every particular. 

Observe too how to the fullest extent he acted on the maxim, 
which also we know so well yet seldom have courage to apply, 
which bids us avoid detachments and mass the greatest numbers 
possible on the decisive point. When, at Goela, he decided to turn 
the enemy’s flank he moved with every available man, and left his 
communications but slenderly protected, yet in such movement no 

eat risk was run, for if the Gurkhas had moved forward in strength 
and descended into the valley to attack Goela, Ochterlony with full 
strength in hand could have attacked in superior numbers, and 
with no great disadvantage of ground, any containing force they 
might have left in their original position. Any temporary inconveni- 


Comments. 


* General orders of the 26th August 1815. 
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ence caused by attacks on the line of communications would have been 
outweighed by the advantages accruing from the weakening of the 
Gurkha position. Again for the final battle of Malaun he concen- 
trated his forces regular and irregular, and limiting detachments to 
a minimum, and those mainly of his weakest troops, he brought to 
bear on the decisive point the largest number of his best that the 
ground admitted. 

It may however well be asked why did not Ochterlony attack 
the Ramgarh position from Kahanani, where he was already on the 
top of the range, instead of moving thence to the lower ground in 
their rear? Judging after the event it certainly seems that he did not 
secure any immediate advantage by this movement, he still had to 
attack the enemy in strong positions, while his own line of communi- 
cations being lengthened necessitated one battalion being left to 
protect it for some time and greatly increased his difficulties of 
supply. The attack moreover which at the end of December 
resulted in the withdrawal of the Gurkhas from their position east 
of the pass was directed up that part of the range which is approach- 
able from Kahanani. As despatches are silent on the point— 
(there are tantalising gaps in the correspondence here and elsewhere) 
—the reply can only be conjectural. Let us try to put ourselves in 
Ochterlony’s position, He might, in the first place, reasonably expect 
support from the 3rd Division, before long. Indeed after Gillespie's 
death that division was temporarily placed under him and he urged 
its early movement towards himself. Except then for its unexpected 
detention before Kalunga and later before Jaitak he might expect 
its co-operation in protecton of his exposed flank. 

The enemy were unlikely to retire eastward, thereby abandoning 
their hold on the country, but they might fall back towards Erki, their 
late capital, and within the hills prolong the war indefinitely. It was 
desirable to bar such contingency. Dangerous on the mountains the 
Gurkhas were not so on more open ground. His own men trained 
and disciplined in close formations could be depended on on the flat, 
but were as yet unskilled in hill fighting. Could he rely on them 
to face the Gurkhas in their chosen positions on the hill tops? 

By getting in the enemy’s rear he might induce them to attack 
him on the level plateaux about Ner, at any rate that neighbourhood 
afforded room to maneuvre, gocd camping ground, and accessible 
water-supply. An attack on the Gurkha positions from that side 
moreover was easier than from elsewhere, the ground sloping fairly 
gently up towards the pass and the foot of the mountains. From 
the Goela side the approach is high and steep, while the site at 
Kahanani lends itself rather to defence than to attack. Between it 
and the nearest Gurkha post the ground constricts to a narrow steep 
sided neck, and then rises almost precipitously 400 feet. This was 
hardly a job to take on with the regular sepoy as yet, though five 
months later, on ground not quite so difficult, he did sufficiently 
well. Taking all points into consideration it will, I think, be agreed 
that the movement was the best in the circumstances. 
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It may be said too, surely Ochterlony broke his own rule regard- 
ing detachments when on the 16th January he marched off his 
reserve to threaten Bilaspur, and left the rest of his force in front 
of Ramgarh ? Were not his dispositions even less justifiable when, 
shortly after, Arnold followed the Gurkhas down the Gambar, while 
Ochterlony was moving down the Gamrola valley? Here surely was 
Amar Singh’s opportunity, Ochterlony and Arnold divided by a lofty 
range and the Gurkhas between them in possession of that range. 
Undoubtedly so in theory, and in nine cases out of ten such division of 
force would bring its own penalty. But note Ochterlony’s previously 
recorded opinion regarding Gurkha tactics, an opinion confirmed 
by his experience of the last three months. He knew the Gurkhas 
would, and did, avoid coming down from their hills to risk a general 
action in the more level valleys, confining themselves to the defence 
of hill positions. While local counter-attacks from such positions 
were a feature of their warfare, general counter-strokes and offensive 
manceuvres on a@ large scale were beyond their powers. Here 
sound sense over-rode pedantic adherence to mere rules, as rules. 
Happy is the man who can discern where wisdom ends and pedantry 
begins, and who will dare to back his judgment accordingly. In 
this case the end sought for, enone ot the Gurkhas from Bilaspur 
and alienating the Raja, was not to be gained by moving the whole 
force on one road, let alone the consideration that such movement, 
owing to the length of the column, and the vileness of the hill tracks, 
might have failed from mere slowness. 

There were two roads to be blocked, following the Gambar and 
Gamrola valleys, with one fair communication only between them, and 
this crosses the range by the depression between Malaun fort and 
Ratanpur height, at which latter point Arnold established himself. 
Once there Arnold was strong enough to hold his own for a time, 
while Ochterlony was near enough to operate on the Gurkha rear 
if they ventured an attack on Arnold, and vice versé. The risk, 
such as it was in the circumstances, did not last long, for Ochterlony 
soon brought his force into touch with Arnold. 

The character of the commander has already been alluded to. 
The influence of that character is seen throughout the operations. 
While alternate fits of rashness and timidity marked the career of 
others of lesser stability, we see in Ochterlony a strong calm judg- 
ment, restraining his hand when the situation was untoward, fighting 
at once and with vigour when the moment for action arrived. 

The advantage toa commander of being given a free hand is 
also noteworthy. Ochterlony enjoyed the inestimable privilege of 
being his own political officer in the fullest degree. He was seldom 
advised, never nagged at or controlled. Whatever Lord Moira’s 
shortcomings were as a Commander-in-Chief, he certainly cannot be 
accused of jumpiness or nervous interference. Given one broad task 
of smashing Amar Singh’s army, Ochterlony was allowed to do it 
his own way, while to his subordinates he extended similar latitude. 
which was not misplaced. After all, no commander isa free agent 
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under the best conditions. His best intentions are circumscribed, 
thwarted, and marred at all times by political considerations, by 


the failure of co-operating forces, by difficulty of supply, of ground, - 


weather, and the hundred unforeseen incidents inseparable from 
war. Such difficulties Ochterlony experienced to the full. The 
least that a superior can dois not to add to the difficulties of the 
man on the spot. 

It is not possible, without dragging out this paper to inordinate 
length, to touch on the many other points of interest in these 
operations, but if I have shown that a study of this little known 
campaign in the Simla Hills is fraught with interest and with 
instruction my object has been fulfilled. 
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CITIZEN SOLDIERS, 
By BerNnarD JounsToN, U.P. PoLice. 


As the Territorial Force exists for the definite purpose of 
meeting an invader, it is worth our while to consider seriously the 
prospect of a citizen army when opposed to an army of professional 
soldiers under very similar conditions to those which existed during 
the later phases of the Franco-German war. 

In October 1870, the regular army of France had been destroyed 
or captured, the bloody fields of Spicheren, Worth, Columbey, 
Vionville, Gravelotte, Sedan, and the surrender of Bazaine at Metz, 
had left the Republic without a regular army, saving three 
3-battalion infantry regiments, nine regiments of cavalry, and one 
complete battery of artillery! The downfall of the Empire increased 
the confusion, and at the end of September it certainly looked to the 
professional soldier as if the German armies had no foe left to 
conquer, and if the Teutonic legions had continued in motion, there 
can be no doubt that further resistance would have been out of the 
question. But to keep moving was out of the power of the German 
hosts. One army sat down before Metz, another beleaguered 
Strasbourg, the third encircled Paris; all became immovable. This 
immobility gave the opportunity, and opportunity found the 
man in Leon Gambetta. 

Leon Gambetta was a man of crude political instincts, but a 
patriot of the most ardent type, and possessed of an ability for 
organization, eloquence of the most inspiring kind, and a capacity for 
work equalled only by the great Napoleon. He it was who found his 
country defeated, disorganized, and disheartened, and who in a few 
weeks rendered her formidable both in organization and equipment. 
Why and how his efforts failed to drive out the invader, and in 
what manner his levies corresponded with our Territorial forces, I 
will now endeavour to show. The lesson, if not a pleasant one, is 
one which every Territorial officer cannot learn tuo thoroughly. The 
first phase of the sanguinary struggle culminated with the surrenders 
of Sedan and Metz. Up to these events the combat had lain between 
regular armies, the civilian population mixed not at all in the strife, 
and, on the whole, suffered comparatively lightly from the strain and 
stress of war. With the advent of Gambetta all this was changed, 
and the Germans found themselves confronted not merely by trained 
and uniformed soldiers but by a nation in arms. Men with guns were 
allaround them, and no sooner was one armed crowd disposed of than 
another either took its place, or sprang up in a different quarter. 

Let us first briefly consider the composition, and so forth of 
these armed crowds, and then turn our attention to what they 
were able to effect, and how far they got towards the achievement of 
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their objectives, namely, the relief of starving Paris, and the expul- 
sion of the invader from their soil. At the fall of the Empire the 
Garde Mobile mustered according to Hoenig, 623,458 officers and men, 
to which must be added 40,000 Marine infantry avaiiable for service 
ashore, and a considerable number of Depot troops, ¢.e., fifth battalions 
of line regiments corresponding in a measure to our Special 
Reserve. Of the Garde Mobile in round numbers 180,000 had 
received more or less training. On the 15th of September 1870, 
the Republican Government ordered a levy of all the male members 
of the population between thirty-one and sixty years ofage. Hoenig 
affirms that this drastic measure gave the enormous total of 788,800 
men available for service. In addition to this vast host there were 
approximately 40,000 Franc-Tireurs, who stood in relation to the 
disciplined force of the Republic much the same as our own rifle 
clubs do to the regular and territorial armies. Of fighting men, 
therefore, the Republic had enough and to spare, and of equipment 
sufficient for the armies she was able to put into the field, nor 
did she suffer from any lack of competent corps commanders. 
D’Aurelle, Crouzat, Chanzy, and des Pallieres were all men of 
high professional attainments, energetic, courageous, and patriotic; 
that their well laid plans failed, and defeat instead of victory became 
their portion, was no fault of theirs ; they could not achieve the impos- 
sible. Of the battalion, squadron, and company commanders little can 
be said in praise ; many were young nobles and gentry, patriotic and 
brave toa fault, but crassly ignorant of military affairs ; some had 
retired, or had been removed from the regular army, others had 
been elected to their posts by theirown men. The rank and file of 
the army of the Loire, the only Republican army which gave the 
Germans serious trouble, was, on the whole, of excellent material. 
Mostly rural peasantry, they were capital marchers, intelligent, 
obedient, and brave ; and they followed their commanders cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly through one of the most arduous campaigns in 
history. But they could not shoot individually, because they had 
not been taught; and they could not manceuvre collectively without 
falling into confusion, because their battalion and company command- 
ers knew nothing of ordinary drill, let alone tactics and strategy. 
In short, the resemblance of the French Territorials of 1876-71 to 
our own in 1912 is too close to afford food for pleasant reflection. 

With an occasional glance at the German side of the picture to 
enable us to understand more clearly the course of events, let us 
now follow the fortunes in general of these 800,000 French Territo- 
rials, and of the 200,000 men of the army of the Loire in particular ; 
for all the hard fighting fell to the army commanded first by de la 
Motte-Rouge, and subsequently by d’Aurelle. The army of the 
West was for weeks a nightmare to Von Moltke, whose intelligence 
branch magnified an undisciplined mob of some 30,000 men, with- 
out artillery or cavalry, into a compact and well organized army, 
but it did no fighting, very prudently confining itself to sniping and 
worrying small hostile detachments,—all it was capable of. 
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Early in October 1870, the German Headquarters became 
aware that the south of France was beginning to stir. On the fifth 
of October, General Reyau with a mixed force, mainly cavalry, raided 
north as far as Toury, about forty-five miles from Paris, and captured 
some cattle. About the same time the French ventured out of the 
recesses of the Forest of Orleans, and took up a position along the 
northern edge. Reyau’s raid, which was merely a dashing piece of 
bluff, caused a panic among the German staff at Versailles, who 
mistook it for an advance in force with the object of raising the 
siege of Paris, and Von der ‘l'ann, with about 20,000 men, all that 
could be spared at the moment, was directed to repel the attack. 
Von der Tann,a brave and skilful soldier, was so entirely in the dark 
concerning the strength and fighting power of the raiders, that 
instead of venturing on an attack, he took up a position at Arpajon, 
across the Paris-Orleans road, only sixteen miles south of Paris, and 
there for two days awaited attack How dense must the “ fog of 
war” have been, for Von der Tann’s bogie was but a few hundred 
Territorials, anda few guns. From doubt and hesitation, however, 
the German staff seem to have passed to the height of optimism, for 
on 8th October Von der Tann was ordered to clear the country 
south to Orleans, and west as far as Chartres; he was also to rout 
Gambetta and the Delegation out of Tours. To accomplish this 
heavy task, the gallant Bavarian was given some 21,000 infantry, 
6,700 cavalry, and one hundred and sixty guns. The inadequacy of 
this force for the task in hand shows how thoroughly the Germans 
misunderstood the situation. Their opening of the campaign was, 
however, successful. De la Motte-Rouge unwisely met the brunt of 
the Bavarian attack with only a small force at Artenay, some four 
miles north of the Forest of Orleans, and on 10th October this 
small body was attacked and defeated by the Bavarians, who pursued 
it through the forest, over the river, and out of Orleans, before the 
Frenchmen realised what was happening. They were too demoralised 
to avail themselves of their knowledge of the excellent defensive 
positions afforded by the forest, or to attempt street-fighting in the 
city, but that they fought well and steadily at the beginning of the 
action is shown by the enemy’s losses, some 1,200 officers and men. 

Von der Tann having occupied Orleans now received anothe 
order from headquarters; he was to advance against Bourges, the 
French arsenal, and demonstrate against Tours seventy miles down 
stream from Orleans. It was also suggested that he might in his 
spare time capture Chateauroux, where the French had a military 
waggon depot The Bavarian’s sound judgment at once saw the 
futility of this really absurd scheme, (for when considered in 
relation to the force employed, and the difficulties to be overcome, 
absurd is the only term describing it), and he determined merely 
to hold on to Orleans and the country immediately around it. 
With his attenuated force he could not do more, for his twenty- 
seven thousand nen were now reduced to nineteen thousand, and 
of these 4,000 were required to yarrison Orleans. The possession 
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of this city was of little or no military advantage, but having cap- 
tured it, the Germans felt bound to hold on to it, as its abandon- 
ment would have been regarded as an admission of weakness. If 
the Versailles staff as a body accepted Von Moltke’s views of the 
French levies, that they were a crowd of ragamuftins of practically 
no fighting value, the losses incurred by the Bavarians in the fight- 
ing before Orleans must, one would think, have caused them some- 
what to alter their views ; and as if to accentuate the fact that the 
foe was not entirely despicable, on the 18th of October occurred 
the splendid defence of Chateaudun by Lieutenant-Colonel Lipowski, 
with 1,260 Franc-Tireurs. 

By the beginning of November Von der Tann at Orleans, and 
Von Moltke at Versailles began to observe signs of military activity 
on the Loire in the direction of Tours, but as to the object of these 
movements the two generals came to diametrically opposite conclu- 
sions. The man on the spot, Von der Tann, thought they pointed 
to an attempt to re-capture Orleans; Von Moltke, the strategist, 
thought of the one weak spot in his armour, and came to the conclu- 
sion that an attempt would be made to raise the siege of Paris from 
the west ; and it is extraordinary how long and obstinately he clung 
to this belief. It seems, indeed, as if the great strategist, accustomed 
to meet and defeat regular armies by the intelligent application of 
recognised methods, could not bring himself to grasp this new aspect 
of warfare. He seems to have said to himself, “Such and such is 
the obvious course for the enemy to adopt; they must adopt it, if not 
to-day, then to-morrow, or next day, and I will take my measures 
accordingly.” So for a perilously long period Von der Tann’s reports 
went unheeded, and the Teutonic armies were jeopardised. 

On the 28th October the fall of Metz set free 100,000 men 
and 450 guns, and the Germans were then in a position to assist the 
overworked and harassed Bavarians in their task of destroying the 
“yagamuffins ” of Gambetta. With this object, the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin was given the command of a compact and 
handy force of some 50,000 men denominated the “Detachment,” and 
the 2nd Army, of about 60,000 men, was also put in motion 
towards Fontainebleau. The Grand Duke with his detachment was 
to “break up the army of the Loire, and compel it to retreat by Le 
Mans.” Space doves not permit us to follow the Grand Duke’s many 
wanderings in pursuit of an elusive, and sometimes imaginary enemy. 
The country in which he was operating was a tangle of wood, stream, 
valley, and hill; the people were bitterly hostile ; he could obtain no 
trustworthy intelligence ; Colonel von Krenski, his chief of staff, was 
incompetent; and the result was that H. R. H. spent most of his time 
wheeling round Chartres likea kitten chasing its own tail. Again, 
we find the “Intelligence” at fault, and the infallible strategist 
fallible, for the enemy so industriously hunted by the Grand Duke 
was only a small portion of the army of the Loire, aided and abetted 
by detachments from the army of the West, a foe never capable of 
offering effective resistance to a trained force. The real danger lay, 
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not in this neighbourhood atall, but south, east, and west of Orleans, 
Von der Tann early perceived the danger, but his reports received 
little attention at Versailles, either from Von Moltke or from Von 
Blumenthal. They were soon given reason to regret their attitude 
of incredulity, for on the 9th November d’Aurelle with 80,000 
men and 160 guns, pounced on Von der Tann at Coulmiers, whose 
force was 14,000 effectives and 110 guns, defeated him with 
the loss of 1,300 men and two guns, and drove him off, but only 
just off, the battlefield. D’Aurelle, although the victor, found his 
Territorials so shaken by the stubborn resistance of the Bavarians, 
that he could not undertake the pursuit of his exhausted foe. A 
vigorous pursnit must have entailed the capture of Von der Tann’s 
entire army, but as it was, the Bavarians retreated unmolested to 
Toury, the road to which lay open owing to the failure of des 
Pallieres to co-operate with his chief in the attack on Coulmiers. 
The French plans had been well laid by the able d’Aurelle, for while 
he attacked from the west, des Pallieres was to have enveloped the 
left of the Bavarian army from the east, and a third force to have 
advanced on Orleans from the south. But combined operations 
with partially trained troops are very liable to failure, and while 
d’Aurelle got home on his enemy, des Pallieres, good soldier as he 
was, could not get his clumsy divisions to the scene of action in time 
to convert the Sefeat into an utter rout. 

Now let us devote a few minutes to the consideration of this 
battle between amateur and professional soldiers, between regular 
and territorial armies. The amateurs had every thing on their side. 
The friendly attitude of the country folk, aided by the- physical 
conformation of the country, combined to produce a war-fog so 
dense that the invaders knew not what was happening half a mile 
from their outposts. Intelligence of the enemy’s movements, on the 
other hand, was willingly furnished. D’Aurelle showed himself a 
tactician of a high order, his troops were stiffened by an infusion of 
regulars drawn from the depots and from Algeria, and his divisional 
commanders played their parts well, while in numbers he was 
superior to his opponent by something like five to one. What 
prevented d’Aurelle from annihilating Von der Tann was the inability 
of his battalion and company commanders to keep their half-trained 
battalions and companies in hand. The enemy driven off the field, 
the French army for the time being got completely out of control 
and by the morning the great chance had gone. The Bavarians 
were in safety at Toury, and the victorious Territorials were not 
in a condition to follow and destroy their exhausted foes. 

The defeat of the Bavarians caused great uneasiness at Ver- 
sailles, and corresponding elation at Tours. The German staff anti- 
cipating an immediate advance of the French to the relief of Paris, 
recalled the Grand Duke from his pursuit of a phantom foe, and 
Placed him across the Paris-Orleans road at a point distant eighteen 
miles from Paris, and forty from Orleans. The cavalry of the Detach- 
ment were sent to look for the foe who had so mauled the 
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Bavarians ; they discovered that they were not in Artenay, and that is 
about the extent of the knowledge gained. The whereabouts of 
d’Aurelle and his 100,000 men was a mysvery. Von Moltke thought 
they were marching behind the screen of the army of the West to 
attack the weak spot in the circle uf investment; ideas, once con- 
ceived, evidently died hard in the great strategist’s brain. 

As a matter of fact, d’Aurelle and his army, now heavily rein- 
forced, were much where we left them, in and about Orleans. Again 
the war-fog is embarrassing the invaders, and lending its kindly aid 
to the Territorials, The Grand Duke, thus misled by the reports of 
his cavalry, deliberately turned his back on the enemy, and hurried 
off towards the Chartres-Dreux line, only to receive a despatch from 
headquarters on the 13th instant, bidding him not to take the offen- 
sive for the present. Meanwhile, Prince Frederick Charles with the 
2nd Army was hurrying south from Fontainebleau. On their side, 
the Territorials held Dreux, Illiers, and Courville in the west in 
some force, and succeeded in establishing a scare at Versailles, where 
the question of raising the siege of Paris was seriously considered. 
The Detachment was now in parlous case, for although successful 
in various minor engagements, the French forces in the south-west 
were gradually edging in between it and the armies of Frederick 
Charles and the Bavarians. 

Much marching and counter marching, with some desultory 
fighting, followed, and on the 18th November Von Moltke reluctantly 
concluded that his diagnosis of the situation was entirely erroneous, 
and that the real danger lay in the south from d’Aurelle, and not in 
the west. In the light of our recent experience in South Africa, it 
is curious to note that both Von Moltke and Frederick Charles con- 
sidered that the re-capture of Orleans rather than the destruction of 
d’Aurelle’s army was the desideratum to be striven for, and to this 
end devoted their energies. 

By the 20th November, Prince Frederick Charles was at 
Pithiviers, and the Grand Duke at Chateaudun, searching for the 
army of the Loire, but encountering only the army of the West 
On the 21st the 2nd Army occupied Toury. D’Aurelle’s forces 
were still in the neighbourhood of Orleans; and at Gien, twenty- 
five miles south-east of that city, General Crouzat was hard at work 
drilling and organizing a force of Territorials formidable in numbers, 


but of less satisfactory material than those who fought at Coulmiers. 


Crouzat and d’Aurelle were in close communication, and succeeded 
in arranging a plan of campaign which, but for the lack of fighting 
power in the troops under their command, must have resulted in the 
complete destruction of the weak and sorely worried German armies 
in the south. 

The next step taken by the army of the Loire was an easterly 
advance on Pithiviers and Beaune la Rolande, and was dictated by 
the Delegation at Tours. The Delegation were civilians, and took 
a civilian view of the situation. D’Aurelle, they argued, had 150,000 
men who, if they were not regular troops, had proved themselves at 
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least the equal of regulars by their victory at Coulmiers; plainly it 
was the general’s duty to repeat the performance, and relieve Paris 
vié Fontainebleau without an instant’s delay. D'’Aurelle took a 
different view of the situation, his military mind seeing things from 
an altogether different standpoint. He knew that Coulmiers, far 
from being a brilliant success, was only one degree short of failure. 
His troops had fought gallantly, but so unskilfully that although 
outnumbering their enemies by five to one, they were unable to 
reap any of the fruits of victory. The French losses had been 
extremely heavy, and so manifestly inefficient as a fighting machine 
was the victorious army that its general was by no means anxious 
again to try conclusions with the enemy until he had had time to 
give his unwieldy masses a little more training. D’Aurelle conse- 
quently remonstrated, but to no purpose, 

On the German side, meanwhile, the Grand Duke had been placed 
definitely under the orders of Prince Frederick Charles, and it is 
important to note here that these two officers were on anvthing but 
good terms. On the 24th the Prince’s cavalry reported Chevilly on 
the north-west edge of the Forest of Orleans as strongly held by the 
French, who were being reinforced by rail from the south. Large 
bodies of troops were moving not west, as anticipated by Versailles 
but east. These reports were correct ; the Territorials, on the orders 
of the Delegation, were concentrating for their great struggle with 
the Imperialists on the field of Beaune la Rolande. about sixteen 
miles north-east of Orleans, The German cavalry also captured a 
Colonel de Brasserie in a skirmish at Bois le Commun, and it was from 
him that the Prince learned of Crouzat’s concentration at Gien— 
the first inkling he received of danger in the east as well as in the 
west and south. : 

Let us glance fora moment at the situation as it presents itself 
to those concerned. Versailles is not merely uneasy, it is in a 
positive fright. Impedimenta and records are packed, preparations 
are made to bury the siege artillery, andeverything is in readiness 
for raising the siege. The ambitious projects originally confided to 
Von der Tann and the Grand Duke are abandoned, and Von Moltke 
is reduced to issuing orders and instructions which in unofficial 
language amount to this :—‘ We from the first entirely misunder- 
stood the situation ; so far from the south of France being weak and 
effeminate, we find her strong and courageous, the danger we feared 
in the west was imaginary, that in the south is real and most threat- 
ening.. The enemy's troops, so far from being a crowd of ragamufiins, 
are fairly well trained, and under capable generals. The fog of war is 
so thick that our Intelligence Department cannot pierce it. Where 
the enemy is we know not; all we know is that he is strong and active. 
Gentlemen, you must abandon theoretical strategy ; find the enemy 
as you can, and hit him as hard as you can. If you cannot do this 
quickly, we must raise the siege of Paris, and see to our own safety.” 

Gambetta, and de Freycinet his war minister, a civil engineer 

by profession, must have been more than pleased with the aspect of 
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affairs, for to them it doubtless seemed that the territorial armies, 
creations of their own genius and energy, were about to walk over 
their enemies. Unfortunately their elation induced them to play 
ab being strategists, and they sent orders to their generals some- 
times through d’Aurelle, sometimes direct to corps commanders, 
which caused confusion and misunderstanding. 

D’Aurelle, despite the vexatious interference of the Delegation, 
laid his plans skilfully and well. Aided by the friendly war-fog he 
managed to conceal his movements completely from the Germans 
until the 24th November, when, as we have seen above, informa- 
tion leaked out after the cavalry affair at Bois le Commun. By 
25th November des Pallieres had reached Chilleurs aux Bois on the 
northern border of the Forest of Orleans, the eighteenth Territorial 
corps was marching on Montargis, the twentieth corps with a portion 
of the eighteenth were entrenched at Bois le Commun facing the 
German 2nd Army. The Grand Duke had his advanced guard 
at Mondoubleau, the rear guard was at Nogent le Rotrou, thirty 
miles to the north. On 25th November the Grand Duke's 
garrison was driven out of Brou, and it became evident that the 
enemy were not only between the Detachment and the 2nd 
Army, but were also threatening the Grand Ducal line of communi- 
cations. 

It is difficult to understand, bearing in mind that d’Aurelle was 
well informed by the country folk as well as by spies, how entirely 
he miscalculated the strength of the opposing forces at this time. 
At Pithiviers were 16,000 men. The French commander-in-chief 
reckoned the force at 80,000. The Detachment he estimated at 
200,000, whereas it never mustered more than 50,000 of all arms. 
De Sonis, commanding the French forces in the south-west, was 
deceived by false reports that he was being surrounded by hostile 
troops, and consequently retired ; and on the 27th the Grand Duke 
entered Bonneval. De Sonis had received permission to retire from 
Chateaudun on Orleans, but the Delegation insisted on his making 
a night march due south on Marchenoir, to protect Tours, a risky 
operation for regular troops and for Territorials absolutely foolhardy. 
On the march the luckless Territorials were attacked by a few 
cavalry patrols, and after a little firing, broke and fled in panic. 

At8a.M, on the 28th November, Crouzat attacked the Prince 
at Beaune la Rolande. In round numbers the French numbered 
60,000, the Germans, 10,000 effectives. The French attacked with 
fury, drove in the German outposts which numbered only 2,400 
men, and the battle raged until nightfall, when, just as the 
Territorials were on the point of success, they gave way, and 
retreated in hopeless disorder. The Prince’s army was too exhausted 
to pursue ; and the Prince himself remained at Pithiviers until after 
midday. At 5-30 p.M. Von Waldersee reported that a complete 
victory had been gained, but he received the report with incredulity 
and rode back to Pithiviers in no optimistic mood. Of the defeated 
army the only corps not entirely demoralised was the 18th, mainly 
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composed of Regiments de Marche, the equivalent of our Special 
Reserve. On the 30th the Prince, still in the gloomiest frame of 
mind, visited the battlefield, and was convinced by the multitude of 
the slain, and other signs of the wreck of a formidable army, that he 
really had won a complete victory, but-a barren one, owing to his 
hesitation and delay. 

Having thus briefly sketched the events in the south-east, lead- 
ing up to the victory of Beaune la Rolande, we must turn once more 
to the doings of the Detachment, a force which, in Prince Frederick 
Charles’ estimation, could never do right. On the 1st December 
the unlucky Bavarians numbering 7,000 men were suddenly attacked 
by double the number of Territorials and severely punished, losing 
900 men, and being driven out of Orgeres. Next day, at Loigny- 
Poupry, the Territorials again tried conclusions with the Imperialists. 
Attacking with vehemence at about 8 A.M, they caught the Bava- 
rians in the act of taking up their position, and for some time pushed 
them hard. The fight raged until evening, when the French attack, 
ill-concerted, and disconnected, failed, and they retreated thoroughly 
disorganized. 

Thus the attempts in the south-east and south-west had col- 
lapsed, and the Territorials were no nearer their objective than they 
were after the victory of Coulmiers. It was not superior strategy 
that gave the Germans victory, for they had made almost every 
icaeible strategical mistake. It was the superior man-killing power 
of their thoroughly drilled troops. Where one German fell, ten 
Frenchmen bit the dust, and although the Gauls outnumbered the 
Teutons by five to one, they were unable to stand the cruel punish- 
ment meted out to them, and the result of every considerable action 
was defeat and demoralisation. The Regiments de Marche and the 
Algerian troops showed powers of cohesion under defeat, but the 
Territorials broke down under the strain. 

Having dealt with the engagements of Beaune la Rolande on 
the left, and Loigny-Poupry on the right of the German line, we 
must now return to the centre, 7.e, Orleans, where a powerful force 
confronted Frederick Charles, A triumphal entry into this city was 
the desire of the Prince’s heart; to achieve it he threw his habitual 
caution to the winds; and marched direct for his object. It can 
safely be said that no general ever entered more blindly into an 
iengoment than did Frederick Charles into the second battle of 
Orleane. Of the strength and composition of his enemy he knew 
nought, nor seemed to care; of his whereabouts, he was extremely 
vague. His ignorance on these points was in part his own fault, 
for although the dense fog of war must beheld largely accountable 
for it, his intense dislike of the Grand Duke rendered him distrust- 
fal and incredulous of the valuable information with which that 
General now furnished him. That he issued victorious from the 
struggle was certainly not due to any generalship on his part, but to 
the fine fighting power of his troops and to the blunders and incapa- 
city of the amateur leaders of the French Territorial Army The 
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affairs, for to them it doubtless seemed that the territorial armies, 
creations of their own genius and energy, were about to walk over 
their enemies. Unfortunately their elation induced them to play 
ab being strategists, and they sent orders to their generals some- 
times through d’Aurelle, sometimes direct to corps commanders, 
which caused confusion and misunderstanding. 

D’Aurelle, despite the vexatious interference of the Delegation, 
laid his plans skilfully and well. Aided by the friendly war-fog he 
managed to conceal his movements completely from te Germans. 
until the 24th November, when, as we have seen above, informa- 
tion leaked out after the cavalry affair at Bois le Commun. By 
25th November des Pallieres had reached Chilleurs aux Bois on the 
northern border of the Forest of Orleans, the eighteenth Territorial 
corps was marching on Montargis, the twentieth corps with a portion 
of the eighteenth were entrenched at Bois le Commun facing the 
German 2nd Army. The Grand Duke had his advanced guard 
at Mondoubleau, the rear guard was at Nogent le Rotrou, thirty 
miles to the north. On 25th November the Grand Duke's 
garrison was driven out of Brou, and it became evident that the 
enemy were not only between the Detachment and the 2nd 
Army, but were also threatening the Grand Ducal line of communi- 
cations. 

It is difficult to understand, bearing in mind that d’Aurelle was 
well informed by the country folk as well as by spies, how entirely 
he miscalculated the strength of the opposing forces at this time. 
At Pithiviers were 16,000 men. The French commander-in-chief 
reckoned the force at 80,000. The Detachment he estimated at 
200,000, whereas it never mustered more than 50,000 of all arms. 
De Sonis, commanding the French forces in the south-west, was 
deceived by false reports that he was being surrounded by hostile 
troops, and consequently retired ; and on the 27th the Grand Duke 
entered Bonneval. De Sonis had received permission to retire from 
Chateaudun on Orleans, but the Delegation insisted on his making 
a night march due south on Marchenoir, to protect Tours, a risk 
operation for regular troops and for Territorials absolutely foolhardy. 
On the march the luckless Territorials were attacked by a few 
cavalry patrols, and after a little firing, broke and fled in panic. 

At8A.M, on the 28th November, Crouzat attacked the Prince 
at Beaune la Rolande. In round numbers the French numbered 
60,000, the Germans, 10,000 effectives. The French attacked with 
fury, drove in the German outposts which numbered only 2,400 
men, and the battle raged until nightfall, when, just as the 
Territorials were on the point of success, they gave way, and 
retreated in hopeless disorder. The Prince’s army was too exhausted 
to pursue ; and the Prince himself remained at Pithiviers until after 
midday. At 5-30 P.M. Von Waldersee reported that a complete 
victory had been gained, but he received the report with incredulity 
and rode back to Pithiviers in no optimistic mood. Of the defeated 
army the only corps not entirely demoralised was the 18th, mainly 
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composed of Regiments de Marche, the equivalent of our Special 
Reserve. On the 30th the Prince, still in the gloomiest frame of 
mind, visited the battlefield, and was convinced by the multitude of 
the slain, and other signs of the wreck of a formidable army, that he 
really had won a complete victory, but-a barren one, owing to his 
hesitation and delay. 

Having thus briefly sketched the events in the south-east, lead- 
ing up to the victory of Beaune la Rolande, we must turn once more 
to the doings of the Detachment, a force which, in Prince Frederick 
Charles’ estimation, could never do right. On the 1st December 
the unlucky Bavarians numbering 7,000 men were suddenly attacked 
by double the number of Territorials and severely punished, losing 
900 men, and being driven out of Orgeres. Next day, at Loigny- 
Poupry, the Territorials again tried conclusions with the Imperialists. 
Attacking with vehemence at about 8 a.M, they caught the Bava- 
rians in the act of taking up their position, and for some time pushed 
them hard. The fight raged until evening, when the French attack, 
ill-concerted, and disconnected, failed, and they retreated thoroughly 
disorganized. 

Thus the attempts in the south-east and south-west had col- 
lapsed, and the Territorials were no nearer their objective than they 
were after the victory of Coulmiers. It was not superior strategy 
that sore the Germans victory, for they had made almost every 
possible strategical mistake. It was the superior man-killing power 
of their thoroughly drilled troops. Where one German fell, ten 
Frenchmen bit the dust, and although the Gauls outnumbered the 
Teutons by five to one, they were unable to stand the cruel punish- 
ment meted out to them, and the result of every considerable action 
was defeat and demoralisation. The Regiments de Marche and the 
Algerian troops showed powers of cohesion under defeat, but the 
Territorials broke down under the strain. 

Having dealt with the engagements of Beaune la Rolande on 
the left, and Loigny-Poupry on the right of the German line, we 
must now return to the centre, 7.¢., Orleans, where a powerful force 
confronted Frederick Charles. A triumphal entry into this city was 
the desire of the Prince’s heart; to achieve it he threw his habitual 
caution to the winds;and marched direct for his object. It can 
safely be said that no general ever entered more blindly into an 
eoeesement than did Frederick Charles into the second battle of 
Orleane. Of the strength and composition of his enemy he knew 
nought, nor seemed to care; of his whereabouts, he was extremely 
vague. His ignorance on these points was in part his own fault, 
for although the dense fog of war must be held largely accountable 
for it, his intense dislike of the Grand Duke rendered him distrust- 
ful and incredulous of the valuable information with which that 
General now furnished him. That he issued victorious from the 
struggle was certainly not due to any generalship on his part, but to 
the fine fighting power of his troops and to the blunders and incapa- 
city of the amateur leaders of the French Territorial Army The 
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Early in October 1870, the German Headquarters became 
aware that the south of France was beginning to stir. On the fifth 
of October, General Reyau with a mixed force, mainly cavalry, raided 
north as far as Toury, about forty-five miles from Paris, and captured 
some cattle. About the same time the French ventured out of the 
recesses of the Forest of Orleans, and took up a position along the 
northern edge. Heyau’s raid, which was merely a dashing piece of 
bluff, caused a panic among the German staff at Versailles, who 
mistook it for an advance in force with the object of raising the 
siege of Paris, and Von der Tann, with about 20,000 men, all that 
could be spared at the moment, was directed to repel the attack. 
Von der Tann,a brave and skilful soldier, was so entirely in the dark 
concerning the strength and fighting power of the raiders, that 
instead of venturing on an attack, he took up a position at Arpajon, 
across the Paris-Orleans road, only sixteen mules south of Paris, and 
there for two days awaited attack How dense must the “ fog of 
war" have been, fer Von der Tann’s bogie was but a few hundred 
Territorials, anda few guns. From doubt and hesitation, however, 
the German staff seem to have passed to the height of optimism, for 
on 8th October Von der Tann was ordered to clear the country 
south to Orleans, and west as far as Chartres; he was also to rout 
Gambetta and the Delegation out of Tours. To accomplish this 
heavy task, the gallant Bavarian was given some 21,000 infantry, 
6,700 cavalry, and one hundred and sixty guns. The inadequacy of 
this force for the task in hand shows how thoroughly the Germans 
misunderstood the situation. ‘Their opening of the campaign was, 
however, successful. De la Motte-Rouge unwisely met the brunt of 
the Bavarian attack with only a small force at Artenay, some four 
miles north of the Forest of Orleans, and on 10th October this 
small body was attacked and defeated by the Bavarians, who pursued 
it through the forest, over the river, and out of Orleans, before the 
Frenchmen realised what was happening. They were too demoralised 
to avail themselves of their knowledge of the excellent defensive 
positions afforded by the forest, or to attempt street-fighting in the 
city, but that they fought well and steadily at the beginning of the 
action is shown by the enemy’s losses, some 1,200 officers and men. 

Von der Tann having occupied Orleans now received anothe: 
order from headquarters; he was to advance against Bourges, the 
French arsenal, and demonstrate against Tours seventy miles down 
stream from Orleans. It was also suggested that he might in his 
spare time capture Chateauroux, where the French had a military 
waggon depot The Bavarian’s sound judgment at once saw the 
futility of this really absurd scheme, (for when considered in 
relation to the force employed, and the difficulties to be overcome, 
absurd is the only term describing it), and he determined merely 
to hold on to Orleans and the country immediately around it. 
With his attenuated force he could not do more, for his twenty- 
seven thousand nen were now reduced to nineteen thousand, and 
of these 4,000 were required to yarrison Orleans. The possession 
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not in this neighbourhood at all, but south, east, and west of Orleans. 
Von der Tann early perceived the danger, but his reports received 
little attention at Versailles, either from Von Moltke or from Von 
Blumenthal. They were soon given reason to regret their attitude 
of incredulity, for on the 9th November d’Aurelle with 80,000 
men and 160 guns, pounced on Von der Tann at Coulmiers, whose 
force was 14,000 effectives and 110 guns, defeated him with 
the loss of 1,300 men and two guns, and drove him off, but only 
just off, the battlefield. D’Aurelle, although the victor, found his 
Territorials so shaken by the stubborn resistance of the Bavarians, 
that he could not undertake the pursuit of his exhausted foe. A 
vigorous pursnit must have entailed the capture of Von der Tann’s 
entire army, but as it was, the Bavarians retreated unmolested to 
Toury, the road to which lay open owing to the failure of des 
Pallieres to co-operate with his chief in the attack on Coulmiers. 
The French plans had been well laid by the able d’Aurelle, for while 
he attacked from the west, des Pallieres was to have enveloped the 
left of the Bavarian army from the east, and a third force to have 
advanced on Orleans from the south. But combined operations 
with partially trained troops are very liable to failure, and while 
d’Aurelle got home on his enemy, des Pallieres, good soldier as he 
was, could not get his clumsy divisions to the scene of action in time 
to convert the defeat into an utter rout. 

Now let us devote a few minutes to the consideration of this 
battle between amateur and professional soldiers, between regular 
and territorial armics. The amateurs had every thing on their side. 
The friendly attitude of the country folk, aided by the: physical 
conformation of the country, combined to produce a war-fog so 
dense that the invaders knew not what was happening half a mile 
from their outposts. Intelligence of the enemy’s movements, on the 
other hand, was willingly furnished. D’Aurelle showed himself a 
tactician of a high order, his troops were stiffened by an infusion of 
regulars drawn from the depéts and from Algeria, and his divisional 
commanders played their parts well, while in numbers he was 
superior to his opponent by something like five to one. What 
prevented d’Aurelle from annihilating Von der Tann was the inability 
of his battalion and company commanders to keep their half-trained 
battalions and companies in hand. The enemy driven off the field, 
the French army for the time being got completely out of control 
and by the morning the great chance had gone. The Bavarians 
were in safety at Toury, and the victorious Territorials were not 
in a condition to follow and destroy their exhausted foes. 

The defeat of the Bavarians caused great uneasiness at Ver- 
sailles, and corresponding elation at Tours. The German staff anti- 
cipating an Serine advance of the French to the relicf of Paris, 
recalled the Grand Duke from his pursuit of a phantom foe, and 
placed him across the Paris-Orleans road at a point distant eighteen 
miles from Paris, and forty from Orleans. The cavalry of the Detach- 
ment were sent to look for the foe who had so mauled the 
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Bavarians ; they discovered that they were not in Arieuay, and that is 
about the extent of the knowledge gained. ‘he whereabouts of 
d’Aurelle and his 100,000 men was a mysvery. Von Moltke thought 
they were marching behind the screen of the army of the West to 
attack the weak spot in the circle uf investment; ideas, once con- 
ceived, evidently died hard in the great strategist’s brain. 

As a matter of fact, d’Aurelle and his army, now heavily rein- 
forced, were much where we left them, in and about Orleans. Again 
the war-fog is embarrassing the invaders, and lending its kindly aid 
to the Territorials. The Grand Duke, thus misled by the reports of 
his cavalry, deliberately turned his back on the enemy, and hurried 
off towards the Chartres-Dreux line, only to receive a despatch from 
headquarters on the 13th instant, bidding him not to take the offen- 
sive for the present. Meanwhile, Prince Frederick Charles with the 
2nd Army was hurrying south from Fontaineblean. On their side, 
the Territorials held Dreux, Illiers, and Courville in the west in 
some force, and succeeded in establishing a scare at Versailles, where 
the question of raising the siege of Paris was seriously considered. 
The Detachment was now in parlous case, for although successful 
in various minor engagements, the French forces in the south-west 
were gradually edging in between it and the armies of Frederick 
Charles and the Bavarians, 

Much marching and counter marching, with some desultory 
fighting, followed, and on the 18th November Von Moltke reluctantly 
concluded that his diagnosis of the situation was entirely erroneous, 
and that the real danger lay in the south from d’Aurelle, and not in 
the west. In the light of our recent experience in South Africa, it 
is curious to note that both Von Moltke and Frederick Charles con- 
sidered that the re-capture of Orleans rather than the destruction of 
d’Aurelle’s army was the desideratum to be striven for, and to this 
end devoted their energies. 

By the 20th November, Prince Frederick Charles was at 
Pithiviers, and the Grand Duke at Chateaudun, searching for the 
army of the Loire, but encountering only the army of the West. 
On the 21st the 2nd Army occupied Toury. D’Aurelle’s forces 
were still in the neighbourhood of Orleans; and at Gien, twenty- 
five miles south-east of that city, General Crouzat was hard at work 
drilling and organizing a force of Territorials formidable in numbers, 
but of less satisfactory material than those who fought at Coulmiers. 
Crouzat and d’Aurelle were in close communication, and succeeded 
in arranging a plan of campaign which, but for the lack of fighting 
power in the troops under their command, must have resulted in the 
complete destruction of the weak and sorely worried German armies 
in the south. 

The next step taken by the army of the Loire was an easterly 
advance on Pithiviers and Beaune la Rolande, and was dictated by 
the Delegation at Tours. The Delegation were civilians, and touk 
a civilian view of the situation. D’Aurelle, they argued, had 150,000 
men who, if they were not regular troops, had proved themselves at 
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least the equal of regulars by their victory at Coulmiers; plainly it 
was the general's duty to repeat the performance, and relieve Paris 
vid Fontainebleau without an instant’s delay. D’Aurelle took a 
different view of the situation, his military mind sceing things from 
an altogether different standpoint. He knew that Coulmiers, far 
from being a brilliant success, was only one degree short of failure. 
His troops had fought gallantly, but so unskilfully that although 
outnumbering their enemies by five to one, they were unable to 
reap any of the fruits of victory. The French losses had been 
extremely heavy, and so manifestly inefficient as a fighting machine 
was the victorious army that its general was by no means anxious 
again to try conclusions with the enemy until he had had time to 
give his unwieldy masses a little more training. D'Aurelle conse- 
quently remonstrated, but to no purpose, 

On the German side, meanwhile, the Grand Duke had been placed 
definitely under the orders of Prince Frederick Charles, and it is 
important to note here that these two officers were on anything but 
good terms, On the 24th the Prince’s cavalry reported Chevilly on 
the north-west edge of the Forest of Orleans as strongly held by the 
French, who were being reinforced by rail from the south. Large 
bodies of troops were moving not west, as anticipated by Versailles 
buteast. These reports were correct ; the Territorials, on the orders 
of the Delegation, were concentrating for their great struggle with 
the Imperialists on the field of Beaune la Rolande. about sixteen 
miles north-east of Orleans. The German cavalry also captured a 
Colonel de Brasserie in a skirmish at Bois le Commun, and it was from 
him that the Prince learned of Crouzat’s concentration at Gien— 
the first inkling he received of danger in the east as well as in the 
west and south. 

Let us glance fora moment at the situation as it presents itself 
to those concerned. Versailles is not merely uneasy, it is in a 
positive fright. Impedimenta and records are packed, preparations 
are made to bury the siege artillery, and everything is in readiness 
for raising the siege. The ambitious projects orizinally confided to 
Von der Tann and the Grand Duke are abandoned, and Von Moltke 
is reduced to issuing orders and instructions which in unofticial 
language amount to this :—“ We from the first entirely misunder- 
stood the situation ; so far from the south of France being weak and 
effeminate, we find her strong and courageous, the danger we feared 
in the west was imaginary, that in the south is real and most threat- 
ening. The enemy’s troops, so far from being a cruwd of ragamuffins, 
are fairly well trained, and under capable generals. The fog of war is 
so thick that our Intelligence Department cannot pierce it. Where 
the enemy is we know not; all we know is that he is strong and active. 
Gentlemen, you must abandon theoretical strategy ; find the enemy 
as you can, and hit him as hard as you can. If you cannot do this 
quickly, we must raise the siege of Paris, and sce to our own safety.” 

Gambetta. and de Freycinet his war minister, a civil engineer 
by profession, must have been more than pleased with the aspect of 
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affairs, for to them it doubtless seemed that the territorial armies, 
creations of their own genius and energy, were about to walk over 
their enemies. Unfortunately their elation induced them to play 
ab being strategists, and they sent orders to their generals some- 
times through d’Aurelle, sometimes direct to corps commanders, 
which caused confusion and misunderstanding. 

D’Aurelle, despite the vexatious interference of the Delegation, 
laid his plans skilfully and well. Aided by the friendly war-fog he 
managed to conceal his movements completely from the Germans. 
until the 24th November, when, as we have seen above, informa- 
tion leaked out after the cavalry affair at Bois le Commun. By 
25th November des Pallieres had reached Chilleurs aux Bois on the 
northern border of the Forest of Orleans, the eighteenth Territorial 
corps was marching on Montargis, the twentieth corps with a portion 
of the eighteenth were entrenched at Bois le Commun facing the 
German 2nd Army. The Grand Duke had his advanced guard 
at Mondoubleau, the rear guard was at Nogent le Rotrou, thirt 
miles to the north. On 25th November the Grand Duke's 
garrison was driven out of Brou, and it became evident that the 
enemy were not only between the Detachment and the 2nd 
Army, but were also threatening the Grand Ducal line of communi- 
cations. 

It is difficult to understand, bearing in mind that d’Aurelle was 
well informed by the country folk as well as by spies, how entirely 
he miscalculated the strength of the opposing forces at this time. 
At Pithiviers were 16,000 men. The French commander-in-chief 
reckoned the force at 80,000. The Detachment he estimated at 
200,000, whereas it never mustered more than 50,000 of all arms. 
De Sonis, commanding the French forces in the south-west, was 
deceived by false reports that he was being surrounded by hostile 
troops, and consequently retired ; and on the 27th the Grand Duke 
entered Bonneval. De Sonis had received permission to retire from 
Chateaudun on Orleans, but the Delegation insisted on his making 
a night march due south on Marchenoir, to protect Tours, a risky 
operation for regular troops and for Territorials absolutely foolhardy. 
On the march the luckless Territorials were attacked by a few 
cavalry patrols, and after a little firing, broke and fled in panic. 

At8a.M. on the 28th November, Crouzat attacked the Prince 
at Beaune la Rolande. In round numbers the French numbered 
60,000, the Germans, 10,000 effectives. The French attacked with 
fury, drove in the German outposts which numbered only 2,400 
men, and the battle raged until nightfall, when, just as the 
Territorials were on the point of success, they gave way, and 
retreated in hopeless disorder. The Prince’s army was too exhausted 
to pursue ; and the Prince himself remained at Pithiviers until after 
midday. At 5-30 p.m. Von Waldersee reported that a complete 
victory had been gained, but he received the report with incredulity 
and rode back to Pithiviers in no optimistic mood. Of the defeated 
army the only corps not entirely demoralised was the 18th, mainly 
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composed of Regiments de Marche, the equivalent of our Special 
Reserve. On the 30th the Prince, still in the gloomiest frame of 
mind, visited the battlefield, and was convinced by the multitude of 
the slain, and other signs of the wreck of a formidable army, that he 
really had won a complete victory, but-a barren one, owing to his 
hesitation and delay. 

Having thus briefly sketched the events in the south-east, lead- 
ing up to the victory of Beaune la Rolande, we must turn once more 
to the doings of the Detachment, a force which, in Prince Frederick 
Charles’ estimation, could never do right. On the Ist December 
the unlucky Bavarians numbering 7,000 men were suddenly attacked 
by double the number of Territorials and severely punished, losing 
900 men, and being driven out of Orgeres. Next day, at Loigny- 
Poupry, the Territorials again tried conclusions with the Imperialists. 
Attacking with vehemence at about 8 a.M, they caught the Bava- 
rians in the act of taking up their position, and for some time pushed 
them hard. The fight raged until evening, when the French attack, 
ill-concerted, and disconnected, failed, and they retreated thoroughly 
disorganized. 

Thus the attempts in the south-east and south-west had col- 
lapsed, and the Territorials were no nearer their objective than they 
were after the victory of Coulmiers. It was not superior strategy 
that gave the Germans victory, for they had made almost every 
possible strategical mistake. It was the superior man-killing power 
of their thoroughly drilled troops. Where one German fell, ten 
Frenchmen bit the dust, and although the Gauls outnumbered the 
Teutons by five to one, they were unable to stand the cruel punish- 
ment meted out to them, and the result of every considerable action 
was defeat and demoralisation. The Regiments de Marche and the 
Algerian troops showed powers of cohesion under defeat, but the 
Territorials broke down under the strain. 

Having dealt with the engagements of Beaune la Rolande on 
the left, and Loigny-Poupry on the right of the German line, we 
‘ust now return to the centre, i.e, Orleans, where a powerful force 
confronted Frederick Charles. A triumphal entry into this city was 
the desire of the Prince’s heart; to achieve it he threw his habitual 
caution to the winds;and marched direct for his object. It can 
safely be said that no general ever entered more blindly into an 
engagement than did Frederick Charles into the second battle of 
Orleane. Of the strength and composition of his enemy he knew 
nought, nor seemed to care; of his whereabouts, he was extremely 
vague. His ignorance on these points was in part his own fault, 
for although the dense fog of war must be held largely accountable 
for it, his intense dislike of the Grand Duke rendered him distrust- 
ful and incredulous of the valuable information with which that 
General now furnished him. ‘That he issued victorious from the 
struggle was certainly not due to any generalship on his part, but to 
the fine fighting power of his troops and to the blunders and incapa- 
city of the amateur leaders of the French Territorial Army The 
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Forest of Orleans was known to be held by the enemy, and to the 
heroic Von Albensleben was assigned the task of clearing it. It was 
at Santeau, a short distance from the northern edge of the forest, 
that des Pallieres decided to oppose the German advance. The action 
began with a fierce artillery duel, but the amateur gunners were 
quickly silenced by the German artillerymen, and des Pallieres, 
about midday, was obliged to send his remaining guns back to 
Orleans. He proposed to cover their retreat by his infantry, who were 
to hold the edge of the forest until the guns were in safety, but so 
vigorously did Von Albensleben press his foe that the retreat became 
a tight, and Chilleurs was abandoned. The German general gave 
his men a short rest, and then plunged into the forest. The roads 
were so bad that he left most of his artillery behind him and took 
with him only 24 guns. One last chance the Territorials had. General 
Minot, with his division, marching through the forest in retreat 
on Loury, ran up against Von Alvensleben’s corps in the darkness of 
night, and at once attacked. The French caused momentary con- 
fusion, and seemed to be having matters all their own way, when 
they suddenly broke and fled, leaving five guns to. the enemy. 
Next day the battle was renewed, and ended with the complete 
victory of the Germans. The desire of the Prince’s heart seemed on 
the point of realisation, and he reported to headquarters that his 
army would enter Orleans on the next day, the 5th December. 
His chagrin and rage may be imagined when he learnt the Grand 
Duke had forestalled him by a few hours. 

D'Aurelle, as a result of this desperate struggle lasting for two 
days, found his army too shaken for further effort, and ordered a retire- 
ment in two bodies. One-half, consisting of the 16th and 17th corps, 
moved down the right bank of the Loire on Meung and Beaugency, 
where they were joined by the 21st corps under that able officer 
and hard fighter Chanzy. Both at Meung and Reaugency there was 
further fighting, for the 16th and 17th corps were well stiffened by a 
leavening of regular troops and were not completely demoralised; but 
the result was defeat in every combat, and Chanzy had to lead his 
dispirited troops to the shelter of Le Mans. The other body, 15th, 
18th, and 20th corps, under Bourbaki went in the opposite direction, 
eastward, where with the 24th corps they carried on the campaign on 
the Lisaine and were finally destroyed by Von Werder. : 

But I have anticipated. Before the French army was driven 
apart, an incident occurred which illustrates perhaps more forcibly 
than any I have yet portrayed the liability of partially trained troops 
to panic. On the 4th December the French were retreating on 
Orleans :foreseeing a possible retreat d’Aurelle had provided en- 
trenched positions which his troops had only to occupy ; but his tired 
Territorials passed them by unutilised and unheeded, and when, near 
Ormes, they were charged by 63 hussars, a panic ensued which 
caused the flight of four divisions ! 

I have so far been more occupied with the evolutions of the 
rival armies and the resulting engagements than with the points of 
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resemblance between the French Territorial forces of 1870-71, and 
our own Territorial troops of to-day. I have indeed found it impossible 
to place the situation clearly before my readers without noticing. 
more or less in detail the strategical positions as they appear from 
day to day; and without a review of the sort it would be impossible 
to demonstrate the hopelessness of relying upon numbers and courage 
against skill and training. But enough has now been said to prove 
the truth of the above puint. We have seen how in round numbers 
200,000 Territerials were opposed to 70,000 regulars, . Commanded 
by resolute and skilful generals the Territoriais as a rule had a 
majority on the battlefield of five to one.. Yet out of five pitched 
battles, they gained only one barren victory, and the rest were 
shattering defeats. ‘They were at times able to worry, annoy, and 
even. bewilder the enemy, but they were powerless to prevent him 
from achieving his objects. Victories alone can effect this, and 
victories are the monopuly of skill, unity, and discipline. 

The English Territorial scheme is pertect on paper; the material 
of the rank and file, like that of the Garde Mobile, is excellent; the 
officers as a body resemble very closely their French prototypes of 
1870-71. Like them they are largely of good family, brave and 
patriotic, but possessing the merest smattering of military knowledge, 
and in most cases too much occupied with their civil avocations to 
devote much time to the acquisition of military technicalities. The 
same applies to the rank and file. Withdraw the adjutant and 
sergeant-instructors, and most ‘Territorial battalions would become 
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or the French Territorial forces, by far the most efficient were 
the infantry battalions, for it takes much less time to bring an infan- 
try battalion to a state of comparative efficiency than it does a regi- 
ment of cavalry, or a battery of artillery. ‘Che ‘Territorial artillery in 
1870-71 took up faulty and exposed positions; their gun-laying was 
inditferent; and in most engagements they were shot out of action 
in a very short time. The infantry were thus exposed to a merciless 
pounding from the German guns before they were able to close with 
their opponents. In this connection it is to be remembered that 
the British Territorial artillery is admittedly a weak spot in our 
organization ; the guns are inferior, and the men are not given the 
time to acquire thoroughly the art of gun-laying and position taking, 
and it is doubtful whether on active service they would meet with 
any greater success than did their prototypes of 1870-71. 

The cavalry of the French Territorials were never able to with- 
stand the attacks of the Teutonic horsemen; men and horses were 
raw and untrained; they could neither deliver an effective charge 
nor perform the duties of reconnaissance or outpost efficiently. We 
have not horses, trained horses, for half our mounted forces, and 
the period of training for the men is lamentably short. There is, 
therefore, no reasonable ground for assuming that our mounted 
Territorials are one whit more efficient than the horsemen of the 
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The relative losses in the two phases of the war, iQe., the firs 
against the regular army of the empire, and the second against the 
hastily-organized, badly-equipped levies of the Republic, give 
eloquent testimony as to the comparative fighting value of the forees 
engaged. The battles in which regular fought regular were most 
sanguinary, the losses of the Germans being equal to and in some 
inetanees exceeding the French. But when in the second phase 
the invaders met the Territorials, the German losses were extremely 
small: they were counted in scores and hundreds, while their oppo- 
nents reckoned their casualties by thousands. The brave French- 
men died for their country without stint, but, and this is the pity 
of it—they died uselessly; they stood heroically to be killed, but 
they could not kill. They showed the utmost courage, but courage 
alone is helpless before the combination of courage and training. 

In conelusion it should be noted that raw though the French 
levies were, the fact that the Germans became immobile before Metz 
and Paris, allowed the French generals some weeks in which to bring 
them into something like order. It was not until 10th October or 
thirteen weeks from the fall of Sedan, that the Territorials hed 
their first experience of serious fighting, and this period was put to 
full use by d’Aurelle and his lieutenants. But having once made 
the mistake of despising local levies, the Germans are not likely to 
pe na it, and if the Teutonic armies should ever succeed in effecting 
a lending on our shores, they will certainly not give our Territorials 
thirteen weeks in which to polish up. 
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INITIATIVE 
By Capt. J. Rose-Price, 11ta Lancers. 


“It is a truism that success in battle is only attainable by a 
combination of all available means to gain the desired end. Following 
this, it is necessary, therefore, that all means should be placed, with- 
out restriction, under the control of the chiefcommander. But there 
are causes which can affect the exercise of the higher command, and 
amongst these are the independent actions of subordinate command- 
ers, or, in other words, their “initiative.” General de Woyde gives the 
following definition of the term :—“ Military initiative is the quality, 
or rather, collection of qualities, which allows a subordinate com- 
mander to appreciate correctly every sort of situation which is 
presented in war, and then to take the most suitable action.” Another, 
and perhaps better definition has been given as “the intelligent 
resolution that an inferior takes on his own authority and which is 
directed to assist the object of his chiefs.” The Confederate leader 
Forrest laid down the fundamental principle of his own practice when 
he declared that he made it a rule to get there first with the most 
men, and that he would give more for fifteen minutes of “ bulge” on 
the enemy than for three days of tactics! 

The field of initiative of a subordinate leader can vary from the 
mere carrying out of minor details of a given order, up to the choice 
of an entirely new objective when that given by the superior 
becomes useless or impossible. 

The two main phases of “subordinate initiative ” may be classed 
as follows :— 

(1) Action without definite orders.—Examples of this are the 
actions of Buford, west of Gettysburg in 1863 and of Bosé at 
Podoll in 1866. The gallantry and independent action of the latter 
ascommander of the advanced guard led to results which only 
military skill, assisted by the exercise of a judiciously intrusted 
independence, would have recognised. In the same campaign the 
links of authority in the Austrian Army were preserved with a 
pedantry so remarkable throughout all grades that all responsibility, 
even under decisive emergency, devolved upon the higher com- 
manders, producing that cumbrousness of movement which invari- 
ably give the initiative to the enemy. 

In 1870, at St. Privat, the action of the Crown Prince of Saxon 
against the French right, as also the attacks of the I and vit 
Prussian Corps at Colombey, prove further the value of such indepen- 
dent action. 

“Initiative” is often confused with a constant desire to attack. 
It must not be forgotten that to run straight to the field of action 
sometimes produces a battle which strategy does not demand or has 
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not prepared for. Thus at Worth, the initiative displayed by von 
Kirchbach, and at Spicheren, that of Steinmetz and his generals, 
resulted in the failure of the strategical plans of their superiors, 
However that may be, these two battles were great tactical victories 
and as such must have been acceptable to the German higher com- 
mand, though not so complete as had been desired. 

These battles were won against an enemy who displayed little 
or no initiative. At neither did the French headquarters have any 
proper plan of action. 

At Spicheren, Steinmetz was in ignorance of Moltke’s strategical 
idea. 

The inference is, that, in order to ensure intelligent initiative, 
the higher commander must first of all have a plan, and secondly, he 
must let his subordinates know what that plan is. The subordinate, 
in his turn, is to blame if he does not ask for more information as to 
the intention of his chief, when he is in doubt. It becomes then 
his duty, whilst keeping in mind the main objective, to take such 
action as will best meet any particular case. 

(2) Action indica ted in FS. R., Part I, Sec. 12, para. 18 (ii). 
This type of initiative was exemplified by Hancock in 1863 when he 
chose the Gettysburg position in place of that selected by Meade at 
Pipe Creek. In 1870 there was a marked contrast between the 
French and Germans in this respect. At Wérth, von Werder was 
directed on a point in rear of the French right, He was also given 
the duty of guarding the German left. But he abandoned both 
these tasks to go to the succour of von Bosé. Doering, at Spicheren, 
gave up his duty of advanced guard to the III Corps, in order 
to support von Kameke. Against this should be noted the blind 
obedience of orders by the three French divisions, which were sent 
up to aid Frossard at the same battle. The latter had retired, 
leaving the important Metz road open. ‘The French divisional com- 
manders obeyed their orders to the letter and followed Frossard ! 

The exercise of initiative often results in inaction, Examples 
of this are seen in the battle of Colombey. Steimetz’s orders to von 
Goeken to support the attack of the I corps, took three hours to 
reach the latter. By this time von Goeken had seen that the battle 
was won and did not move his corps at all. Similarly when Yastrow 
received an order to retire his corps out of range of the Metz guns, 
he took it on himself to remain where he was, knowing he was safe. 

True initiative must know how to choose the time when to 
march and when to remain inactive. A commander can only issue 
orders cn information which is seldom complete and, in any case, 
may be modified by the enemy’s action in the near future. Such 
movement may be first noticed by subordinate commanders, The 
deduction is that these latter must be prepared, if necessary, tu ignore 
orders already reccived ; but, again, always bearing in mind the 
main objective. 

Turning to the Manchurian war, the deductions already arrived 
ab appear to be verified by the success of the initiative displayed by 
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the Japanese subordinate leaders, as contrasted with its absence on 
the Russian side. 

At Telissa Euda did not hesitate to attack with the 5th Division 
before the arrival of the brigade of the 4th Division on his left; he 
did this notwithstanding that the plan of the battle was a com- 
bined advance by this brigade and the 5th Division, against the 
Russian right. Euda’s attack was made in order to lessen the 
pressure on the 3rd Japanese Division, who were at the time bein, 
attacked vigorously by the Russian left. His action may be tensed 
to Oku’s general “ intention ” :—‘' To-morrow, the 2nd Army, staking 
all its forces, will drive the enemy northward.” 

Kuroki’s move across the Taitse Ho at Lixoyang is an example 
of initiative which dares to take great risks. It was open to Kuroki 
to stop this move on the afternoon of August 30th. The move was 
commenced on the false information of a Russian retreat, which 
was negatived by later reports, received before the 2nd and 12th 
Divisions had crossed the river. Kuroki, however, risked his divi- 
sions on a dangerous enterprise, 13 milcs from tke nearest troops on 
his left, and was successful against an enemy whose subordinate 
commanders were accustomed to render blind obedience only. 

The initiative displayed by Okasaki in his attack on Manju- 
yama on September Ist and the lack of it in Orloff, at the Yentai 
mines on the same date, go to prove the contrast between the two 
armies in this respect. 

Looking chiefly at the events of 1870 and of 1904 the 
conclusion is that an army whose subordinate commanders are 
imbued with the spirit of initiative will succeed against one in 
which this quality is suppressed. In France and Russia all free- 
will had been killed by an over-centralised system. The inertia of 
subordinates acted as a drag. This result was due mainly to the 
false conception of their duties possessed by the higher commanders 
in those armies. They imposed inert obedience on subordinates 
and denied them all right to think and act for themselves. The 
initiative of the German and Japanese subordinates increased the 
impulse given by the higher command. 

But initiative is not produced suddenly. It is useless to hold 
subordinates in leading strings in peace, and then to expect from 
them a vigorous initiative in war. The higher commander cannot 
foresee everything. Though at times it may be inconvenient, yet it 
must be concluded that initiative of which loyalty to the superior 
is the motive, is an essential in modern war, and must therefore be 
practised in peace. 

To obtain, therefore, this quality in our subordinates, we must 
have a system which knows how to hold the balance correctly 
between the rights and duties of leaders of all grades. 

There is, however, one more important question to be consi- 
dered, i.e., the manner in which we mean to fight our battles. On 
occasions, we may develop practically our whole force in front line, 
retaining a small reserve only. The object will be to attack quickly 
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and to envelop the enemy’s flank or flanks. Here comes the important 
question of the initiative of an advanced guard commander. In 
such a case there should be no hesitation whatever, his duty will be 
to attack at once, sure of speedy support from the columns in rear. 
If, on the other hand, we elect to fight an action with a strategic 
advanced guard and a large reserve, it means that we wish to retain the 
power of manceuvre, 80 ae to bring off the decisive blow with this large 
reserve. In such a case the initiative of the advanced guard comman- 
der must necessarily be limited. If it is not, then the commander- 
in-chief may be forced into some undesired action, and he loses 
his power of maneuvre. Unlimited initiative when fighting on the 
latter system is likely to prove inconvenient. The conclusion is, 
that the advanced guard commander, above all other subordinate 
leaders, must be fully cognizant of the plan of battle. He will find 
plenty of scope for initiative in deciding how he can best help his 
chief. 


INDIAN ARMY CASTES. 
By Captain J. Lane, Garawat RiFLEs, 


The characteristics and customs of the Garhwali are so insepar- 
ably connected with the nature of the country which he inhabits 
that a brief description of the latter is perhaps essential in order 
that his personality and the geographical factors which affect 
recruiting may be adequately appreciated. 

Garhwal, “The Land of Forts,” is the name given to that 
tract of the Himalaya which lies between the districts of Almora 
and Dehra Dun. It is drained by the upper reaches of the Ganges, 
the portion on the east of this river being known as British Garhwal 
and that on the west as Tehri Garhwal—the independent sister- 
state. For recruiting purposes the former is divided into Upper 
and Lower Garhwal by an arbitrary boundary, and Upper Garhwal 
is again subdivided into six pargannahs, each of which produces a 
distinctive type of Garhwali. To the north the district is hemmed 
in by a great natural barrier formed by the Tibetan watershed, and 
on the south-west it terminates in the plains. 

Viewed from the cantonment of Lansdowne, where the terri- 
torial regiment is stationed, the country presents a complex maze of 
ridges and glens, the direction and continuity of which are hard to 
trace, even with the aid ofa map. A cursory survey of the neigh- 
bouring heights with the naked eye affords sufficient evidence that 
the name Garhwal is not an inappropriate one, for ruined strong- 
holds may still be plainly seen marking the summits of conspicuous 
peaks, from which the Rajas of ancient times defied their invaders. 

To the south, ascending by an easy gradient from the plains, 
is the narrow belt of low-lying broken forest-land called the Bhabar, 
which again rises abruptly to the higher fir-clad ranges constituting 
the sub-Himalayan region. These, varying from five thousand to 
eight thousand feet in altitude, are intersected by narrow valleys 
little more than two thousand feet above sea-level. To the east 
and north, ridge succeeds ridge into the hazy distance to be finally 
crowned by the white peaks of the Trisuls, Badrinath and Kedar- 
nath, linked by a barrier of eternal snow. 

In Garhwal are to be found all the chief sources of the sacred river 
Ganges and that of its giant tributary the Jumna, while numberless 
pools, streams, and peaks throughout the country are associated with 
the traditions of Hindu mythology. 

A people whose lot has been cast among such romantic and 
awe-inspiring surroundings might not unnaturally be expected to 
exhibit an emotional type of character, but the Garhwali is lacking 
in appreciation of the works of nature and is of a somewhat phleg- 
Matic and matter of fact turn of mind. This trait cannot however 
be regarded as a matter for regret from a@ military stand-point 
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since nature has compensated him with the heritage of simplicity 
and practical qualities more essential to the profession of arms. 

The unusually intersected nature of the country, alluded to 
above, constitutes an important factor in its influence on the health, 
and indirectly the character, of the Garhwali, which requires notice. 
Shut in by high hills on either side, the low-lying valleys of the interior 
are subject to intense heat during the hot weather ; moreover in the 
winter months they remain almost continuously shrouded in mist, 
accompanied by excessive cold at night and great heat during the 
middle of the day. These trying extremes of temperature naturally 
induce fever, even among the permanent inhabitants, and so not 
only affect their physique but also render them less energetic than 
their more fortunately placed neighbours in adjoining villages sited 
at higher elevations. Thus the climatic conditions obtaining in 
two villages no great distance apart may vary considerably and 
influence their respective value for recruiting purposes. The climate 
on the spurs overlooking the valleys is good, and at altitudes of over 
five thousand feet it may be considered equal, if not superior, to 
that of Europe—the health and physique of the villagers at these 
elevations is correspondingly excellent. 

The Garhwali is scarcely less pastoral than agricultural in 
occupation and in the latter respect itis wonderful to see what human 
perseverance has accomplished to overcome the difficulties pre- 
sented by limited space, precipitous slopes, and poverty of soil. 
He is a keen shikari in his leisure hours, a fact which cannot be 
regarded as surprising, in view of the ideal hunting grounds among 
which he finds his home, which provide a diversity of quarry hard 
to equal, from the excellent shooting of the Bhabar and hill jungles 
of the interior to the unrivalled sport offered by the wild sheep and 
goats of the Himalayan snows. 

The population presents a variety of origin and may best be 
described as resulting from three racially super-imposed strata. The 
first stratum was that of the Doms, the non-Aryan aborigines of the 
country. The second stratum, according to Dom tradition and other 
strong evidence, consisted of Nagas and Aryan invaders, the probable 
ancestors of the present Khasiyas and Pavilas of Garhwal, who re- 
duced the Doms to a slavery from which they have not yet emerged. 
-These Khasiyas were subdued by the petty chiefs of the existing 
clans of _Kunwars,’ Jhinkwans, Sajwans, and Pharswans, etc. The 
third stratum was one of Hindus professing to be of direct Rajput 
origin and to have entered on the scene in the 7th century with a 
scion of the Lunar race, Raja Kanakpal, who is said to have 
conquered the country while on a pilgrimage to the time-honoured 
shrines of Kedarnath and Badrinath. The successors of this dynasty 
still rule in Tehri Garhwal, and the Chattris, who trace their advent 
to the same period, constitute the higher fighting classes in British 
Garhwal at the present day, thus indicating that the country was 
probably not subjected to any further conquest or influx of immi- 
grants on a large scale. 
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Ancient inscriptions indicate the existence somewhere in Garh- 
wal in A.D. 629 of a local principality under a Chinese adventurer, 
Brahmahpura of Hwen Tsiang. from this period up to the coming 
of Ayala Pala in 1359, the country was divided up into small states 
under petty chiefs and in this respect its constitution bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of Scotland or the valley of the Rhine in 
parallel times, every glen boasting its own chieftain, who left no 
record of the struggles of the past, except the moss-covered walls 
of his stronghold. Send and shield were the only implements of 
war, supplemented later by the bow and arrow. These indepen- 
dent clans possibly formed a loose confederacy under the protection 
of the powerful Scythian kings of the city now known as Delhi. 

Garhwalis have no written records of the past and oral tradi- 
tions are so meagre that thcir authentic history can be reviewed 
here without fear of prolixity. The earliest traceable reign of a 
Raja is that of Man Sah in 1547 A.D, for although Ayala Pala is 
reputed to have subdued fifty-two Garhwali chieftains and was the 
first to aim at more than a local supremacy, there seem to be no 
grounds for supposing that his authority was universally recog- 
nised. ‘Io Mahipati Sah, the founder of Srinagar, however, belongs 
the distinction of being the first to establish independent govern- 
ment throughout the country. An amusing anecdote is related of 
aGarhwali Raja who was called upon by Akbar the Great to furnish 
an account of his revenue and a chart of his country. In licu of a 
chart this wily potentate produced a pe camel, saying that 
this was a faithful representation of the land he ruled—* Up 
and down and very poor”—aruse which apparently met with the 
approval of Akbar, who accordingly refrained from taxing the coun- 


Fateh Sah in 1692 is credited with having led a raid from 
Dehra Dun to Saharanpur and also with having extended his power 
into Tibet, where his hat, coat, sword and matchlook are still kept 
in the temple of Daba. For two hundred years or more after the 
accession of Man Sah, the Chand Rajas of Kumaon engaged in 
Tepeated attempts to conquer Garhwal and were as repeatedly 
repelled, their most successful inroad, known as the “Joshiyana,” 
taking place in 1785, when they succeeded in penetrating as far 
as the capital Srinagar. In 1791 the country was invaded by the 
Gurkhas, who laid siege to the Langurgarhi fort, not far from the 
present cantonment of Lansdowne, but their efforts to take it 
Proving unsuccessful, after twelve months they abandoned the 
attempt. During the ensuing years constant reprisals occurred 
between Gurkhalis and Garhwalis on the Kumaon border, and 
several further attempts to capture Langurgarhi failed. 

In 1803 the Gurkhalis again invaded Garhwal; the Raja 
Pradhaman Sah was a man of effeminate character and being 
Worked upon by Brahmanical prophecies and portents concerning his 
death, fled from the country without resistance. The Gurkha rule of 
twelve years which ensued was oppressive in the extreme and has 
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left such a lasting impression that, even to the present day, any act 
of tyranny is proverbially designated as “Gurkhyani.” Ab this 
period the Garhwalis were in a far more primitive state of civilisation 
than their invaders, their arms consisted merely of bows and arrows, 
swords, shields, and a few matchlocks, they were not disciplined and 
pay was seldom distributed or expected. The Gurkhalis on the 
other hand had reached an advanced stage of military organization, 
affecting European dress, arms, and exercises, and even English rank- 
denomination. F 

None of the great Musalman rulers ever seem to have been 
successful in subjugating Garhwal, in fact we read that Aurangzeb 
was continually harassed by the thought that the Garhwali Raja 
Pirthi Sah might suddenly descend upon him like a torrent from his 
mountain fastnesses. In 1815 the districs was annexed by the 
British and as an act of clemency the State of Tehri Garhwal was 
handed over to the Garhwali Raja. 

At the present day the population, which is essentially a rural 
one, consists almost entirely of Hindus, who may be divided into 
four classes, viz., Khasiyas, who form the most important element, 
the immigrants of the 7th century, Bhutiyas, and Doms. ; 

Doms, who only constitute asmall fraction of the whole popu- 
lation, are short, dark men with an Ethiopian type of visage. The 
Garhwali clans have held them in servility for centuries, still regard- 
ing them as unclean, degraded, and less valuable than cattle. 

The Khasiyas and immigrants of the Kanakpal era between 
them possess two-thirds of the land and form the section of the 
population to which the name of Garhwali is most correctly appli- 
cable. Like the Gurkha, both claim descent from Rajput sources, 
but Khasiyas are partially of Naga origin—an Aryan race to whom 
the hooded snake was sacred, hailing from Central Asia and once 
widely spread over Northern India. The Nagas were probably among 
the first invaders of the peninsula, but are quite distinct from the 
well known Aryan invaders of the Punjab who came after them and 
from the tribe of the same name to be found on our Assam frontier. 
They now only exist as a recognised element in Kumaon and Garh- 
wal, where certain traces of this mysterious people are still found, 
such as snake emblems, the name of the pargannah Nagpur and the 
universal tradition of their residence in the valley of the Alaknanda. 
Chattris and Khasiyas consider their loss of the religious status of 
the pure Rajput to be due to the impossibility of carrying out ortho- 
dox observances in the climate of their adopted country ; the former 
are of higher lineage and hold themselves superior to Khasiyas in 
many ways, but the line of demarcation is becoming daily fainter. 
The name Khasa is of - very wide signification and by a rather bold 
speculation has been traced from Mount Caucasus and the Caspian 
in‘the west to the Khasiya hills in the east. Even if the truth of 
this ‘surmise cannot be acquiesced in in its entirety, it is at least 
supported by the derivation of the words Kashmir and Khasdes, the 
ancient name for Kumaon. 
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In these highlands class names may be said to correspond to 
surnames in Europe or, more accurately still, to the clans of Scotland. 
The commonest among these are Rawat, Bisht, and Negi, which are 
Khasiya names; if such surnames have a qualifying prefix, ¢.9., 
(Mona) Negi, it signifies a superior family of the clan in question. 
Such a prefix was assumed by the lords of the soil, who added the 
names of their fiefs to their nominal suffix in order to distinguish 
themselves from the original Khasiyas, many of whom had adopted 
the Rawat, Negi, and Bisht nomenclature. Ghurduras alone can 
claim to be the aristocracy of Garhwal, since they are related to the 
present Raja of Tehri, but other high-class families exist, principal 
among which are the Bartwals of Nagpur, the Kunwars of Chandpur, 
the Aswals of Sila (Talla Salan) and the Bhandaris of Chauthan, 
which all claim Rajput origin. 

Next in importance, forming one-quarter of the population, are 
the hill Brahmans. For centuries this priestly class has been in 
evidence in the country—a fact which is due to the presence of the 
sacred Hindu shrines of Kedarnath and Badrinath, which attract 

ilgrims yearly from every corner of the peninsula. The Sarola 

rahmans are the parent family and were deputed by the Rajas of 
old to cook the royal meals, while Gangari Brahmans held important 
posts in the time of the petty chieftains. Lately a strong feeling of 
rivalry hhas sprung up between these two leading factions. Hill 
Brahmans are not now enlisted in either of the Garhwali battalions, 
chiefly owing to their caste-prejudices in the matter of food and 
drink, but in other respects they exhibit attributes which show that 
they would probably make excellent fighting men. These Brahmans 
are not as orthodox as their namesakes in other parts of India, and 
although they have a certain influence over the peasantry in their 
duty of casting horoscopes at birth and are a final authority on all 
religious matters, the villagers do not as a rule adhere to their 
observances and dogmas. 

The least important section of the population are the Bhutiyas, 
who are easily distinguished by that peculiar cast of physiognomy 
characteristic of a Mongolian strain. They are entirely a trading 
tribe and still owe a nominal allegiance to the Tibetan Government. 
An universally accepted tradition has it that they crossed the 
snowy passes and settled in Tibet centuries ago, returning to their 
original country after a long sojourn there. It is occasionally 
observed that, in some cases, Garhwalis bear a facial resemblance to 
Tibetans, but, whatever the source of this likeness may be, it undoubt- 
edly has no foundation in racial admixture. 

In considering the various sections of the population, it must 
not be lost sight of that, when speaking of a Garhwali, only those 
claiming Rajput descent are alluded to, for between these and the 
Doms, and even Brahmans, a gulf of rigid marriage laws is fixed, 
while the Bhutiyas exhibit a further distinction in their lauguage 
which is of Tibetan origin. The Garhwali, on the other hand, 
Speaks a purely Hindi tongue consisting of a large assortment of 
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“ patois ,” which vary in the different pargannahs, A fairly repre- 
sentative dialect is in vogue in Srinagar, the capital, which may be 
regarded as the present standard of true Garhwali. To the new- 
comer the sing-song cadence of the language recalls the articulation 
of the Scot. The people are for the most part bilingual, quickly 
learning to express themselves in moderately pure Hindi. The 
script is Nagri. 

But little is known of the religion of the original inhabitants of 
the country, the Doms. They have adopted Hinduism to a great 
extent and have a tradition that they were employed by Mahadev 
as drummers, on the auspicious occasion when he first selected the 
Himalaya as his permanent abode. Itis improbable however that 
their creed has had any influence on that of the Garhwali, whose 
religion, although it differs radically from the orthodoxy of pure 
Hinduism, emanates from the tenets of his ancestors and the influ- 
ence of the Brahmans, which has existed throughout the course of 
ages. It is interesting to notice that in the past Khasiyas have 
been described as “ knowing no Brahmans” and going still further 
back, we find that they did not adoptthe Vedantic religion until 
after the great cataclysm which resulted in the extermination of 
Buddhism from these regions. 

Supreme among Garhwali deities is Siva, formerly worshipped 
as Pasupati, who is known as the lord of animals and believed to 
take great delight in bloody sacrifices. ‘The crude and horrible form 
of worship of this god has latterly been rejected and he is now only 
recognised in the more refined form of Siva. The symbol of Pasupati, 
based on the triple peaks of the Trisul, is the Garhwali trident, which 
is found erected in various parts of the country to signalise the 
victories of the Rajas and may fairly be claimed as a typical national 
emblem. Among the peasants of the highlands Siva is worshipped, 
or rather propitiated, as Bhairava, and Vishnu is little known. The 
popular religion is a religion of fear, hence the god Bhagwan is 
universally respected ; he is named the “Great (tod ” and controller 
of evil spirits, by means of whom he is believed to inflict punish- 
ment lagen, unless constantly appeased. 

In time of need the peasants usually have recourse to the 
non-Brahmanical and less orthodox deities. All personal offerings 
are treated as a compact between the god and the supplicant, and 
accordingly, when prayers are not answered satisfactorily, abuse is 
heaped upon the deity and the offerings forfeited. Such village 
gods are numerous and vary in popularity with the locality, but 
there appears to be a progressive tendency towards neglect of these 
dei minores. 

A picturesque belief exists that the whirlwinds of attenuated 
snow driven in gusts off the summit of the Kedarnath peak, which 
seen from far below, present the appearance of wreaths of smoke 
hovering over the crest itself, are the materialisation of Vishnu in 
the form of sacrificial vapour, in acknowledgement of the offerings of 
some particularly favoured devotee. The upper tracts of Nagpur 
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and Painkhanda too are held to be the favourite resorts and play- 
ground of gods and goddesses, who assembling there for their sports 
and pastimes make the country resound for miles with the noise 
of their voices and laughter. This belief is enhanced by the many 
curious sounds which undoubtedly are to be heard in this vicinity. 
These have been variously accounted for but are probably due 
to the echo produced by falling trees and avalanches, carrying 
incredible distances and altering its original character in rarified 
atmosphere. 

Belief in demons, from whom all evils are supposed to 
emanate, is still widespread, and ghosts of old bachelors iene as 
tolag are declared to haunt dark spots, other ghosts or Lhuts being 
credited sometimes with malignant and sometimes harmless inten- 
tion. Heaps of stones are often to be seen at cross-roads in vari- 
ous parts of the country, which represent the peace offerings of 
travellers to the divinity of the spot, and many mountains and 
peaks are objects of veneration, especially Nandadevi, on which 
there is said to exist a lake selected as his abode by Vishnu him- 
self: another rather common superstition prevails that the wearin 
ofa scarlet neck thread constitutes an antidote to goitre and all 
throat affections. 

The privilege of wearing the janco or sacred thread is con- 
fined to the Brahmans, who are entitled to nine strands, and Chat- 
tris, who are entitled to six strands only. Many Khasiyas usurp this 
Privilege, though they have no claims to its adoption. 

It must not be supposed that the dogmas and ceremonies, espe- 
cially in connection with fasts and feasts, which are observed by 

Brahmans, in any sense depict the faith of Gurhwalis, the 
majority of whom express entire ignorance of the greater part of these 
rea although they observe some of them in a crude distorted 
form. ; 

Among the old families it is customary for each man who 
can afford it to have two or more wives, and considerable importance 
is gained by the possession of more than one. The first wife is 
usually treated with greater respect than her successors, who gene- 
rally owe their position to the fact that their lords are landowners 
in more than one village and consequently require extra hands 
to administer the property. In Garhwal women do nearly all the 
field-work except ploughing. Marriages are often costly undertakings, 
the outlay varying from twenty-five to fifteen hundred rupees, but 
little affection is expected or shown, except towards the offspring, to 
whom the parents are devoted. Very early marriages are not 
de rigueur, 

In social customs with regard to the eating of food the Garh- 
wali does not exhibit the usual prejudices associated with his 
religion. The only restrictions which exist are in the matter of eating 
cooked rice and dal but other food is eaten indiscriminately in tho 
company of any Garhwali, irrespective of his family. He is very 
frugal in his diet and is a meat-eater, although he takes exception 
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to a few forbidden animals and all carnivora. Goats, hill sheep, and 
venison are much ppnrectes, but a strong prejudice exists against 
the plains sheep with its long tail, which is regarded as a species of 
dog. The villagers consider most herbs edible, a belief for which 
they often have to pay dearly. 

The national costume of those who hail from the more northern 
parts of the country is usually of coarse woollen material and that 
of the midlands of hemp, the southerners wearing calico garments 
imported from the plains. Homespun goat’s hair is the material 
used for the manufacture of the woollen dress, which consists of a 
grey-brown blanket, thrown over one shoulder and under the other, 
fastened over the chest with a metal or wooden skewer and girt 
round the waist by a kamarband. Under the blanket a langoti 
or loin-cloth is strung round the hips on a piece of cord, the legs 
remaining bare. The northern peasants wear their hair in long locks, 
often reaching to the shoulder, surmounted by a thick woollen 
cap; and the whole effect, enhanced by their ruddy complexions and 
well-knit frames, is as picturesque as it is primitive. In the midlands 
the costume is similar in style but light-grey in colour. This form 
of dress, as may be imagined, is far from being a warm one, but 
both sexes of these hardy little mountain folks are able to wear it 
with impunity throughout the year. Where access to the plains 
or cantonments is not difficult, cotton fabrics and garments of 
European manufacture are often purchased by thevillagers—a custom 
which is unfortunately spreading, to the detriment of their pictur- 
esque appearance, Among those of any position or education a Norfolk 
jacket of thick cloth is very popular ; this is usually worn in con- 
junction with jodhpurs of the same material. and a little round cap 
tilted over the right ear, which on festive occasions may be adorned 
with a rose or other flowers. 

As becomes a highland race Garhwalis are sturdy in build and 
independent in disposition. They are short in stature, agile, and 
lithe of limb. The northern pargannahs produce the shortest men; 
of ruddy complexion and ohust physique, who are capable of 
carrying very heavy loads, undergoing great fatigue, and travellin 
the whole day without sustenance. Essentially a mountaineer, and 
living in the region of the snows, at higher elevations than any othet 
enlisted tribe, they can hold their own with most as expert cragsmen 
and. keen hunters. A corpulent Garhwali is never seen except 
among those who have been for many years in Government service. 

In character these little hillmen are simple-minded, scrupu- 
lously honest in money transactions, and faithful to trust imposed 
in them, consequently, pilfering or crimes of a serious nature are 
almost unknown. Dacoities only occur in the southern hills and 
cases of theft are practically restricted to the pilgrim route—a direct 
highway from the plains to the temples at Kedarnath and Badrinath, 
They are sober-living, even-tempered, and up to middle age of 
excellent spirits ; under restraint or compulsion inclined to exhibit 
impatience ; their sense of self-respect is high and monetary. aid: it 
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always forthcoming to those in trouble ordifficulties—a charitable 
trait which is reflected in the entire absence of beggars in the 
district. Total abstinence is not popular, but although a modicum 
of alcohol, especially rum, is aoe appreciated, intoxication is 
extremely rare. 

‘The inhabitants of the southern hills are usually of poor phy- 
sique and incapable of carrying very heavy loads. They are more 
sophisticated than those of the upper pargannahs, owing to contact 
with civilising influences, and sometimes exhibit a tendency to 
inertness and lack of truthfulness—characteristics which undoubt- 
edly render them as a whole less valuable as soldiers than the high- 
landers of central and northern Garhwal, who are essentially open 
and engaging, energetic and manly. As with most hillmen, modern 
ideas of cleanliness and sanitation are only practised when inculcated. 
In money matters the Garhwali is quite untutored and incapable of 
looking after his own interests, being generous and extravagant 
when in possession of hard cash. He is fortunate in possessing a 
sense of humour and an open disposition akin to that of the Gurkha, 
which touches a sympathetic chord in the British character, and he 
exhibits a distinct taste for music, quickly adopting himself to 
English methods. The chief national instruments, excluding the 
drum, are a crude form of piccolo and a double reed-pipe played 
like a chanter. 

In the earliest history of the Garhwalis fighting held a promi- 
nent place. For centuries scarcely a year passed in which they 
were not called upon to combat the persistent attacks of invaders or 
engage in an expedition in retaliation, and every credit must be 
given to them for their martial qualities in successfully repelling so 
many of the Gurkha incursions; the more so when it is remembered 
that their organization and equipment were comparatively primitive. 
When, added to this, the well known military propensity and courage 
of the latter foe are taken into account, the resistance offered by the 
Garhwali can only be regarded as a criterion of his innate fighting 
capacity. In 1814 about two-thirds of the western army of Nepal 
consisted of Garhwali levies and again from 1814-15 we find him 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the Gurkha in resistance to the 
English, while the heroic defence of Kalanga fort against the British 
is now historical. 

Passing to more modern times, his attributes as a soldier have 
been so inseparably merged in those of the fighting classes, chiefly 
Gurkhas, with whom he has been enlisted and has-served under 
British rule, that his prowess in the field and other personal soldier- 
ly qualities have not received that individual recognition which 
they deserve. An examination of the records of the Garhwali as an 
enlisted rifleman affords eloquent proof of his eminence in the past 
in the ranks of his erstwhile brothers-in-arms. At the time of the 
Mutiny out of 10:5 per cent of Indian Order of Merits for valour 
awarded to men in three regiments in which Carhwalis were then 
enlisted, 9:8 per cent were gained by this class alone, while more recent 
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st tistics show that an equally high standard has been maintained 
both in the numbers of those rising to commissioned ranks and 
those by whom decorations for bravery have been gained. 

In addition to the men of Upper and Lower Gachwel previously 

enlisted in Gurkha regiments, men from the lower pargannahs 
figured largely in the hill-companies of plains-regiments, among 
whom were a not inconsiderable number of Garhwali Brahmans, who 
appear to have acquitted themselves well whenever put to the test. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 numbers of Garhwalis served at Delhi in 
the ranks of the 2nd K. E. O. Gurkhas, and Colonel Fisher speaks 
enthusiastically of their conspicuous gallantry throughout the siege. 
Un this occasion, when the rebels were attempting to join their 
comrades at Delhi, volunteers were called for from the garrison to 
swim down the river at night and set fire to the bridge of boats, aud 
it is interesting to read that one of the firs; men who stepped for- 
ward for this dangerous task was a Garhwali, a fact all the more 
creditable since swimming is necessarily a neglected art in his 
mountain home. 
_ In January 1886 the question of raising a separate Garhwali 
Battalion was mooted and the views of commanding officers of 
Gurkha regiments were solicited. The very high opinion of this 
class expressed by the latter and the capacity which they have 
exhibited for coming to the fore in the ranks of a fighting race 
which is admittedly second to none, constitute a lasting chronicle of 
their military worth. The few cases in which adverse criticism was 
offered were due to the superficial manner in which the recruiting 
potentialities of Garhwal were exploited at that time, when geo- 
graphical boundaries were not strictly adhered to, with the result 
that in some cases Kumaonis, hill Brahmans, and men infected 
with Pandes customs were enlisted under the name of Garhwalis, 
while such as came from Northern Garhwal were not infrequently 
styled Gurkhas, 

Lord Roberts, in advancing the proposition of raising the new 
battalion, wrote as follows:—‘‘ The men would be of an excellent 
fighting class). The present 5th Gurkhas had many Garhwalis in 
its ranks, who have repeatedly proved themselves brave and faithful 
soldiers and are considered by the officers of that corps as equal to 
the pure Gurkha in pluck and physique. The other Gurkha regiments 
count their Garhwalis as amongst their best soldiers and all the 
officers who know this class best, speak in the highest terms of their 

ualifications.” In 1887 the scheme was set in motion and all 
‘Garhwalis serving in Gurkha regiments were drafted into the new 
battalion which was designated the 2nd Battalion, 3rd (The Kumaon) 
Gurkha Regiment, composed of two companies of Gurkhas and six 
of Garhwalis. When it was finally decided in 1891 to form an 
entire battalion of the latter, the nucleus was created from the six 
companies mentioned, the remaining two being completed from 
Garhwalis serving in other corps. This experiment proved 80 
successful that a 2nd battalion was raised in 1901. 
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‘ With regard to the stamp of:man now enlisted, when carefully 
chosen he exhibits good physique and great powers of endurance. 
Given the close interest and attention which he deserves, he shows 
energy and alertness in the performance of his duties and a keen 
interest in games—cheerful in success and at his best under adverse 
circumstances, such interest is fully repaid. No tendency exists to 
ecreen comrades in failures of duty, but nevertheless all are amicable 
in temperament and personal quarrels are almost unknown. Dishon- 
esty in accounts is very rare, any discrepancy being usually 
traceable to ignorance or carelessness. 

The system of messing now in vogue is a simple one. When in 
barracks the men feed in section-messes and on enlistment each 
recruit agrees to mess on service or manceuvres with his whole 
company. Much goes to prove that prejudices in the matter of 
eating are rapidly declining—a change which is probably due to the 
rigid exclusion of Brahmans from the ranks—and during the last 
decade no difficulties as regards messing, individual or otherwise, 
have come to notice. 

In the selection of recruits, certain points require very careful 
attention, since the quality varies from the inferior stamp hailing 
from the low valleys and southern hills to the first class fightin; 
material to be found among the highlanders of the interior an 
northern regions. In one of the two existing battalions recruits 
are drafted to companies by pak ere each company being 
reserved for a separate pargannah, while in the other they are drafted 
in indiscriminately. Both systems appear to work equally well as 
regards messing and interior economy. 

Recruits are not usually taken whose chest measurement falls 
below 34’. The average height of those who come in for enlistment 
is 5 ft. 4 inches, which may be regarded as the ideal measurement, 
Men under 5 ft. 2 inches in height are found to be somewhat at a 
disadvantage in the matter of marching and manipulating the rifle, 
even though in other respects of a good stamp; while those over 5 fo, 
5 inches in height lose in physique what they gain in stature. 
When selecting a recruit a good vade-mecum in order of import- 
ance is :—locality— name—physique—physiognomy 

On first presenting themselves, many recruits show signs of ill- 
nourishment, but it is Tittle short of marvellous to note how rapidly 
they are capable of putting on flesh and developing physically under 
the regime of regimental life. Doms are rigorously excluded from 
the ranks, while men from the borders of Kumaon and those bearing 
certain caste names which indicate the possibility of Brahman origin 
require particularly careful selection. 

Dark men have not usually been found successful, perhaps 
because their colour may sometimes be due to life at low elevations or 
toa Dom strain. As a rule preference should be given to the blan- 
keted recruit, since his garb indicates that he hails from tracts which 
do not adjoin the precincts of civilisation, but at the same time it 
taustb be remembered that Southern Garhwal often produces men 
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who prove excellent, if carefully picked, and make the best signallers, 
football players, and specialists, and that the southerner has contri- 
buted in a very large degree to the reputation of the Garhwali in 
the past, before recruiting was properly exploited. There is little 
doubt. however that the northerner is the best soldier, more un- 
sophisticated, possessing greater energy and better physique ; more- 
over, although he has no great capacity for education, he is not 
inferior in natural intelligence. 
' aking into consideration the manner in which he has come 
to the front in the past, although in the minority, while serving in 
the ranks with one of the finest fighting races of India, and in view 
of his records of integrity, conspicuous deeds of gallantry and capa- 
city for command, the Garhwali may justly claim as his heritage a 
place in the first rank among the martial races of this peninsula, and 
those who have the privilege of serving with them and commanding 
them may confidently look forward to their upholding in the future 
those soldierly qualities which they have always vindicated in the 
t—“ intelligent on all occasions, forward in action, steady under 
ire and in danger, willing and obedient in the lines.” 


THE ARAB REVOLT IN KERAK. é 
By Mayor C. C. R. Murray, 30Ta Ponsanis. 


No sooner had the Turkish Expedition into the Hauran been 
brought to a conclusion than the Young Turks began to turn: their 
attention further southwards in the direction of Kerak.* A reference 
toa map of Syria and Palestine shows that ancient Moabite capital 
as lying about midway between the Hedjaz railway and the south- 
eastern shores of the Dead Sea. From time to time numbers of 
European travellers have visited Kerak, though remakably few have 

netrated into the inhospitable wilds which stretch away from the 
Dead Sea towards Ej Jauf. To anyone standing on the Mount of 
Olives in Jerusalem and looking down over the shining levels of the 
Dead Sea, the high ground immediately above Kerak is plainly 
visible though the town itself is hidden from view. The phyeieal 
geography of this wonderful country forms an interesting study, 
for fen we have a river which almost at its source flows through a 
lake 530 feet below sea-level, and finally empties itself into another 
lake which is no less than 1,300 feet below that level. By a strange 
coincidence the latter figures also represent the depth of the Dead 
Sea. 

Towards the close of November 1910, the Sublime Porte, acting 
directly on the advice of the then Wali of Damascus, sanctioned the 
despatch of a small force to Kerak to strengthen the garrison of that 
town whilst the new orders regarding disarmament and the enrolling 
of conscripts were being carriedout. The troops selected for this 
purpose had formed part of the Hauran Expeditionary Force which 
was just then being broken up. The work of disarmament and 
conscription had been so easily and successfully accomplished 
amongst the Druses that the Wali of Damacus had no difficulty in 
persuading the central government to adopt a similar procedure with 
regard to the district of Kerak. ‘To the Young Turk the project 
was of course an attractive one, and appealed to his frothy preten- 
tiousness most strongly ; but Sami Pasha, who had commanded the 
expedition against the Druses, and was himself an Arab, knew that 
the Government were not strong enough to enforce such measures on 
the Kerak Arabs, and he accordingly declared himself entirely 
opposed to the scheme. However, in spite of this warning, the 
additional troops were sent to Kerak, the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were duly communicated to the sheikhs of Kerak, and their 
co-operation invited. The news spread like wildfire amongst the 
neighbouring tribes with a result which shook the new and jerry- 
built fabric of the Constitution to its very foundations. 

The Commandant of Kerak, little dreaming of the trouble that 
was brewing, summoned the sheikhs of Kerak to a conference to 


* Reference map of Syria published in Journal for October 1911. 
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to a few forbidden animals and all carnivora. Goats, hill sheep, and 
venison are much sieeainiel) but a strong prejudice exists against 
the plains sheep with its long tail, which is regarded as a species of 
dog. The villagers consider most herbs edible, a belief for which 
they often have to pay dearly. 

The national costume of those who hail from the more northern 
parts of the country is usually of coarse woollen material and that 
of the midlands of hemp, the southerners wearing calico garments 
imported from the plains. Homespun goat’s hair is the material 
used for the manufacture of the woollen dress, which consists of a 
grey-brown blanket, thrown over one shoulder and under 'the other, 
fastened over the chest with a metal or wooden skewer and girt 
round the waist by a kamarband. Under the blanket a langoti 
or loin-cloth is strung round the hips on a piece of cord, the legs 
remaining bare. The northern peasants wear their hair in long locks, 
often reaching to the shoulder, surmounted by a thick woollen 
cap; and the whole effect, enhanced by their ruddy complexions and 
well-knit frames, is as picturesque as it is primitive. In the midlands 
the costume is similar in style but light-grey in colour. This form 
of dress, as may be imagined, is far from being a warm one, but 
both sexes of these hardy little mountain folks are able to wear it 
with impunity throughout the year. Where access to the plains 
or cantonments is not difficult, cotton fabrics and garments of 
European manufacture are often purchased by thevillagers—a custom 
which is unfortunately spreading, to the detriment of their pictur- 
esque appearance, Among those of any position or education a Norfolk 
jacket of thick cloth is very popular ; this is usually worn in con- 
junction with jodhpurs of the same material and a little round cap 
tilted over the right ear, which on festive occasions may be adorned 
with a rose or other flowers. 

As becomes a highland race Garhwalis are sturdy in build and 
independent in disposition. They are short in stature, agile, and 
lithe of limb. The northern pee produce the shortest men, 
of ruddy complexion and robust physique, who are capable of 
carrying very heavy loads, undergoing great fatigue, and travelling 
the whole day without sustenance. Essentially a mountaineer, and 
living in the region of the snows, at higher elevations than any other 
enlisted tribe, they can hold their own with most as expert cragsmen 
and keen hunters. A corpulent Garhwali is never seen except 
among those who have been for many years in Government service. 

In character these little hillmen are simple-minded, scrupu- 
lously honest in money transactions, and faithful to trust imposed 
in them, consequently, pilfering or crimes of a serious nature are 
almost unknown. Dacoities only occur in the southern hills and 
cases of theft are practically restricted to the pilgrim route—a direct 
highway from the plains to the temples at Kedarnath and Badrinath, 
They are sober-living, even-tempercd, and up to middle age of 
excellent spirits ; under restraint or compulsion inclined to exhibit 
impatience; their sense of self-respect is high and monetary. aid: is 
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always forthcoming to those in trouble ordifficulties—a charitable 
trait which _ is ie in the entire absence of beggars in the 
district. Total abstinence is not popular, but although a modicum 
of alcohol, especially rum, is much appreciated, intoxication is 
extremely rare. 

' The inhabitants of the southern hills are usually of poor phy- 
sique and incapable of carrying very heavy loads. They are more 
sophisticated than those of the upper pargannahs, owing to contact 
with civilising influences, and sometimes exhibit a tendency to 
inertness and lack of truthfulness—characteristics which undoubt- 
edly render them as a whole less valuable as soldiers than the high- 
landers of central and northern Garhwal, who are essentially open 
and engaging, energetic and manly. As with most hillmen, modern 
ideas of cleanliness and sanitation are only practised when inculcated. 
In money matters the Garhwali is quite untutored and incapable of 
looking after his own interests, being generous and extravagant 
when in possession of hard cash. He is fortunate in possessing a 
sense of humour and an open disposition akin to that of the Gurkha, 
which touches a sympathetic chord in the British character, and he 
ethibits a distinct taste for music, quickly adopting himself to 
English methods. The chief national instruments, excluding the 
drum, are a crude form of piccolo and a double reed-pipe played 
like a chanter. 

In the earliest history of the Garhwalis fighting held a promi- 
nent place. For centuries scarcely a year passed in which they 
vere not called upon to combat the persistent attacks of invaders or 
engage in an expedition in retaliation, and every credit must be 
given to them for their martial qualities in successfully repelling so 
many of the Gurkha incursions; the more so when it is remembered 
that their organization and equipment were comparatively primitive. 
When, added to this, the well known military propensity and courage 
of the latter foe are taken into account, the resistance offered by the 
Garhwali can only be regarded as a criterion of his innate fighting 
capacity. In 1814 about two-thirds of the western army of Nepal 
consisted of Garhwali levies and again from 1814-15 we find him 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the Gurkha in resistance to the 
English, while the heroic defence of Kalanga fort against the British 
18 now historical, 

Passing to more modern times, his attributes as a soldier have 
been so inseparably merged in those of the fighting classes, chiefly 
Gurkhas, with whom he has been enlisted and has-served under 
British rule, that his prowess in the field and other personal soldier- 
ly qualities have not received that individual recognition which 
they deserve. An examination of the records of the Garhwali as an 
enlisted rifleman affords eloquent proof of his eminence in the past 
in the ranks of his erstwhile brothers-in-arms. At the time of the 
Mutiny out of 10°5 per cent of Indian Order of Merits for valour 
awarded to men in three regiments in which Garhwalis were then 
enlisted, 9°8 per cent were gained by this class alone, while more recent 
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decide how the orders of Government could best be carried out. The 
sheikhs said that a strong girdle of posts ought to be thrown round 
the town, which would have the effect of impressing the tribes with 
the might and power of the Government. This was accordingly done, 
and by the 4th of December sixteen posts had been established round 
the town each consisting of 2 guns and 40 rifles, the remainder of the 
troops being left behind in the citadel. This however, was but the kiss 
of Cainphas ; for the whole garrison only consisted of two taburs, so 
that the sheikhs had contrived to get the bulk of the infantry, and 
nearly all the guns, scattered about outside the town. Suddenly at 
sundown on the 4th December, without the slightest warning, the 
Kerakis began firing on the Turkish soldiers. Hordes of Arabe 
came swarming into the town from every direction, and in an 
incredibly short time were to be seen thronging the streets and 
running along the roofs of the houses shooting down every Turkish 
soldier or Turkish official they could find. A scene of indescribable 
confusion followed. All the men in the detached posts were quickly 
cut down with the exception of two in each post who were forced at 
the point of the knife to turntheir guns on to the citadel, where 
their more fortunate comrades were now surrounded. The Arabs 
then looted the treasury and the sooks,* making off with three 
thousand five hundred Turkish pounds which they got out of the 
Government chests, and a large sum of Regie tobacco money besides. 
No sooner was the pillaging of Kerak completed than the Arabs fled 
across to the Hedjaz railway where they created the most astounding 
havoc, completely wrecking four railway stations, and damaging 
seven others. They broke all the telegraph instruments, cut down the 
les, tore up great lengths of rails at intervals for about ninety miles, 
Killed several railway officials, and then held up a train which the 
looted and afterwards burnt. At the end of four days they disappeare 
as quickly as they had collected, having killed altogether about 
eight hundred Turkish soldiers, and a considerable number of 
Turkish officials. The damage to the Hedjaz line alone amounted 
to £100,000, but the total loss to the railway funds must have 
been vastly greater owing to the stoppage of traffic and the 
consequent falling-off in returns. Nor was this all; for the pilgrims 
who had left Damascus early in November and who were atill in 
Mecca, were unable to return to their homes by the Hedjaz railway 
and thousands of them had to make their way to Jeddah and go 
back by sea instead. So much for the Arab veneration of the Haj. 
The discomfiting news of the Kerak revolt soon reached the 
ears of the Government in Constantinople, who strove by every 
means in their power to conceal the true facts of the case. And 
well they might, for the whole Ottoman Empire was now on the 
verge of collapse. The situation in European Turkey was almost 
critical; the outbreak in the Hauran had been but temporarily 
driven under the surface;a disturbance was threatening in the 
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vilayet of Baghdad; desperate trouble was brewing in the Yemen ; 
there was but a momentary lull on the Russo-Persian frontier; and 
now the storm centre had unexpectedly shifted to Kerak. Ifthe 
masses came to realise the deep-seated differences of race and 
language that lay at the bottom of the Kerak revolt the conse- 
quences would be unthinkable. Official reports were therefore 
circulated stating that the Arabs, enraged at the discontinuance 
of the annual subsidy of £4,000 which had hitherto been paid to 
them by the Government for protecting the Hedjaz railway, had 
been incited by the Druses to rise, and had thrown in their lot with 
them in the raiding of Kerak, and the massacre of the Keraki 
Christians. The astounding mendacity of these reports would be 
made apparent by the most cursory review of the real facts of the 
case, The sole causes of the rising were, as we have already seen, 
the attempt on the part of the Turkish Government to disarm the 
Kerak Arabs, and to introduce compulsory service amongst them. 
Not a single Druse took part in the rising nor was it directed against 
anyone but the Turkish soldiers and Turkish officials, and least of 
all against the Christians. It is true that four Christians were 
killed, namely, two men, one woman, and one child; but they were 
accidentally shot in the course of the street-fighting. Ina country 
like the Ottoman Empire where religious law prevails, and where 
every war against a non-Moslem enemy is at once invested witha 
religious character, it is very natural that one should hear much 
boasting about the bonds which are said to exist between the Turks 
and their co-religionists all over the world. To tell the truth about 
Kerak would therefore have been not only an enormous admission 
on their part, but it would have exposed the sheria® to ruthless 
mockery, and drawn attention, at a most critical juncture, to the 
fatuous and illusory nature of the devotion to the Khalifate for 
which all Arabs are given credit. 

I have before me a copy of the AMugtabus, the leading news- 
paper in Damascus, in which the whole Kerak incident is dismissed 
1n one paragraph of four lines, the translation of which is as follows :— 

“Yesterday 150 Bedouin horsemen raided the station of Al 
Qatraneh on the Hedjaz line and plundered it and killed the station- 
master and wounded several persons ; and they continued to hold up 
the trains by firing at them; and communications between Amman 
and Maan are cut.” 

The “150 horsemen” in reality consisted of many thousands of 
Arabs belonging to the following tribes :—Mujelli (the ruling Keraki 
family), Hamaideh, Atami, Salaiteh, Hajaiyeh, Saidin, Ghawarni, 
and Jawabari. It isa significant fact, and one that must have been 
consoling to the Government, that the powerful Beni Sakhar, the Raw- 
Alleh, and Hawaitat took no part in the rising whatever. 

Kerak was not relieved till Wednesday, 14th December, and for 
ten days the remnants of the garrison were shut up without food or 


* The religious law of Islam 
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water. Kerak is situated on a hemispherical hill, and the water- 
supply is outside the town and comes from a nullah which surrounds 
the hill. The water-supply is about twelve hundred feet below the 
citadel, and although the Turks have been in occupation of it for 
nearly nineteen years* they had made no provision for a water-supply 
inside the town. When the relieving force from Der’aa arrived the 
first thing General Salah-ud-din did was to dig up the graves of the 
former sheikhs of Kerak, and fling their bones to the wind. He then 
ordered the troops to bury the bodies of their murdered comrades in 
the empty graves. This act of vengeance of course greatly enraged 
the Arabs, and if possible widened the abyss which has always 
yawned between them and the Turks. . 

The Sublime Porte could do but little in the shape of taking 
reprisals. Punitive measures against the Arabs of the desert were 
of course out of the question, whilst nothing could be done to improve 
the defenceless condition of the Hedjaz railway. The Government 
had no means at their disposal to increase the tiny garrisons which 
are to be found at many of the railway stations between Damascus 
and Maan, such as Deraa, Amman, El Hassa, and Jauf ed Dervish ; 
or those of outlying posts such as Tufela. Numbers of Kerakis 
were carried off to Damascus, where they were cast into dungeons and 
treated with the utmost brutality. The prisons were already crowded 
with Druses, and typhus fever soon began to make fearful ravages 
amongst the prisoners. Some were publicly hanged, and many others 
died of disease ; and then finally about two hundred of them, amongst 
whom was Yahia Atrash, the Druse chief, were sent away to the island 
of Rhodes in perpetual exile. 

It is worthy of note that as soon as the Keraki Arabs realised 
that they had kicked over a hornets’ nest, they turned to the British 
Government for help. Berlin may be the Qibleh of the Turks, but 
not of the Arabs ; andI have authority for stating that a sheikh of 
one of the Arab tribes concerned in the Kerak revolt sent 8 
message to H. B. M.’s Consul in Jerusalem asking that assistance 
might be sent to them from Egypt. Whether the message was 
actually delivered or not I am unable to say, but that is immaterial. 
From what has preceded it is hoped that the reader will have gained 
some idea of the political importance of the Kerak affair as a whole. 
The question of disarmament and conscription in the country round 
Kerak has been shelved indefinitely, and the Turks have been made 
to realise that if they wish the Hedjaz railway to remain open, they 
must keep in with the Arabs. ; - 


- _ # A/permanent Turkish garrison was finally established in Kerak, after many 
failures, in November 1893. 


AN ANCIENT WEAPON OF INDIA. 
By Cartan F. R. Leg, U.B.V.R. 


Most Englishmen in India who turn aside from railways and see 
the people amid surroundings as yet little influenced by Westernism 
are sometimes struck by the extraordinary survival of antiquity. 
In remote villages, side by side with the ubiquitous kerosene oil tin, 
the sewing machine, and the vulgar advertisement of a patent baby 
food , lie the stone quern, the hand-loom, and the immemorial thresh- 
ing-floor. The shikari who tracks your game will handle with 
reverent wonder your rifle, the latest product of a Bond Street maker. 
Very likely his own gun is a matchlock of a pattern cozval with 
that used in England in the reign of Elizabeth ; or yet mie he may 
still be, as it were, living in the days before gunpowder, trusting 
tua bow and arrows to bring game to bag, aided by woodcraft 
and the strength of his own archery. Of these survivals one of the 
most interesting isthe chuhkra, or war quoit, of the Sikhs. To 
those Europeans who have dealings with Punjabis its appearance is 
more or less familar. Together with the steel bracelet, the head 
knot, and the linen drawers it forms the four-fold symbol of the 
Sikhs’ political and religious unity. 

In the days before the modern gospel of “ peace and comfort” 
had arisen, war in a righteous or any other cause was reckoned an 
ennobling and exalting pursuit. The Crusader sealed his word 
on the sacred symbol of his faith, the cross hilt of his two-handed 
sword. His brave Muhammadan antagonist shaped his scimiter like 
the Crescent, which has been and ever will be the staunchest foe of 
the Cross. Among the Guzaratis, the Katar or punching dagger was 
held so sacred that no document was binding unless stamped with 
a representation of it. Colonel Tod in his “ Annals of Rajasthan ” 
tells us that the Rajput worshipped his sword, and like the Japa- 
nese and the medieval knights of Europe he regarded feats of 
swordsmanship as the best way to keep alive the spirit of patriotism 
and chivalry. It is therefore not strange that the Sikhs, a community 
whose religion was war, should have adopted the war quoit as one 
oftheir religious emblems. The other weapon which, among the 
Akali sect, shares with the quoit this distinction, is the steel bow. - 

Asa head-dress the quoit is worn by the Gurus, or priests, and 
by Sikh soldiers in the British service. Swathed in the pagri it forms 
an excellent protection from sword cuts, just as the chain plate, a 
survival of the complete coat of mail, guards the shoulders. The 
word chakra is as old as the Aryan languages; etymologically it is 
connected with the English slang word “ chuck ” and the old Hindu 


“ phenkna ” to throw, by the same law that connects “ pente” and: 
7 ” 
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The history of this curious weapon is very obscure, and is only 
to be gathered with difficulty from occasional notices in the writings 
of travellers and from wall paintings in a few cave temples scattered 
through India. No Encyolopedia of Sport has yet discovered the 
merits of this most sporting weapon. So far as is known, the only 
paper describing it is a long forgotten article by the present writer 
in a London magazine. Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, the learned historian 
of the cross bow and one of the greatest living authorities on the 
gun and game shooting, a few years ago gave an exhibition of quoit 
throwing in the grounds of the Royal Toxophilite Society in Regent's 
Park, the headquarters of English archery. These, with half a dozen 
references, mostly inaccurate, in books, comprise all our available 
information on the subject. Where or when the “wheel” weapon 
had its origin no one knows : probably before the Vedas were com- 
pleted. In the Mahabarata it is spoken ofas the weapon of Krishna, 
by which in the wars of the Kurus and Pandavas for the kingdom 
of Hastinapura, he overcame his enemies. The battle of Kuruk- 
shetra lasted eighteen days and his exploits with the chakra are 
thus described in the Khandava-daha Parva. “Krishna, the slayer 
of foe, full of might, slew the hosts of the Dasya and Danava with 
his chakra, and Asuras numberless and of immense power. They 
pierced by Krishna's arrows and smitten by the might of his chakra 
fell dead and lay flabby like fish cast up on the shore by the violence 
of the waves.” “Then the dark hued strongly armed Keshava hurled 
for their overthrow his large resplendent chakru. The Danavas and 
Rakshashas dwelling in the forest were cut into innumerable pieces 
and fell into the jawsof Agni. And the chakra hurled ever and ever 
by the hand of Krishna, slayer of demons, after the slaughter ever and 
ever returned to his hand.” In another place it is written, “Hari 
slew with his chakra the demons, the Rakshashas, the Danavas and 
Snake Heads that rushed in armies against him. By the swift flight 
of the chakra their heads were severed from their bodies and they 
fell dead beneath the sun.” In the later Brahmanism the chakra 
is one of the weapons of Vishnu, the sun god, and was often shaped 
like a conventional figure of the sun with flame-like projections 
round the periphery. It is possible that that most ancient symbol 
the Svastika is connected with the chakra and with the sun symbol, 
for it has been pointed out that the Svastika is properly drawn with 
the spokes pointing in the direction in which the sun revolves, The 
chakra long retained its wheel-like shape with cross bars through the 
middle. It thus appears on drawings of Vishnu and when used as 
a caste mark and as an iron emblem on the spires of Vishnavite 
temples, Vishuu is often represented as having in each of his four 
hands the sankha or conk shell, the gada or club and the padma 
or lotus flower. If he is endowed with eight arms, as in some of his 
Avatars, the sword, shield, and arrow are added. 

The description of this singular weapon, however highly colour- 
ed by the poets, points to a very ancient origin. Few weapons have 
reached perfection without passing through simpler stages, and the 
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writer is inclined to think that the origin of the quoit must be 
sought in the throwing knife. This is not the weapon familiar to 
Zingari jugglers and conjurers of the circus, which is a pointed 
implement, but rather the curved sickle-shaped throwing knife used 
in ancient Egypt and by some aboriginal trihes of South India. 
Conceive one of these without its handle ; it would look something 
like a crescent, and thrown edgewise would havea tendency to skim 
like the flat stone with which boys play “ducks and drakes” on 
the village pond. By still further bending round the two extremities 
the shape would approach that of circle, the cutting edge would 
be lengthened and the power of skimming flight proportionately 
increased. The transition to the complete circle with the edge deve- 
loped to the utmost might well have happened in some such fashion. 
There is however no direct evidence that the chakra was ever anything 
else but circular. Up tothe tenth century of our era it retained its 
wheel-like shape with spokes across the centre. This is clear from 
various wall frescoes in Buddhist temples at Badami and elsewhere. 

The familiar English quoit though similar in shape was probably 
derived from the Greek “diskos.” Originally this was a heavy 
flattened stone, perhaps a water-worn pebble, picked up on the 
seashore. It was never used asa weapon, but in a trial of strength. 
later the material was iron and its use was revived in the recent 
Olympic games. The English quoit is held and thrown quite 
differently to the chakra. There is no comparison between the slow 
heavy toss of the English quoit and the airy swallow-like skimming 
flight of the Indian weapon. One is a toy, excellent in its way, the 
suitable rival of such games as curling, bowls, and skittles. The 
other was a warrior’s weapon, capable of doing no small execution in 
the days before gunpowder, and well calculated to demoralise badly 
armed men and to throw horses into confusion. 

From the ninth and tenth centuries of our era until 1516 I have 
not been able to find any reference to the chakra but in writings 
subsequent to that date the following references have been found :— 

“In the kingdom of Dely they have some steel wheels which 
they call chacarani, two fingers broad, sharp outside like knives and 
without edge inside, and the surface of these is the size of a 
small plate, and they carry seven or eight of these each, put on the 
left arm, and they take and put it on the finger of the right hand 
and make it spin round many times, and so they hurl it at their 
enemies.” (Barbosa 100-101, 1630.) “In her right hand she bore a 
chuckery, which is an instrument of a round form and sharp edged 
in the superficies thereof: and slung off in the quickness of his 
Motion, it is able to deliver or convey death to a farre remote emeny.” 

W, Disc. of the Bania Religion, quoted in Yule’s Hobson Jobson.) 
the reigns of Shah Jehan or Aurangzeb, Tavernier, the famous 
tench traveller and jeweller, met a party of Faqirs or Muhammadan 
ervishes near Sidpur. He says: “lls etaient tous bien armés; le 
Plupart avec des arcs et des fiéches, les uns avec des mousquets eb 
8 autres avec des piques courtes, et une espece d’arme que nous 
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n’avons pas dans l'Europe. C'est un fer aigu, fait comme le bord 
d’une plaque sans centre, et on mets hnit ou dix sur la téte en les 
portant autour du col comme fraise. Qn dte ces cirques quand il-y-a 
besoin de les employer. Et quand on les jette avec force contre un 
homme comme nous faisons voler une plaque, ils presque le coupent en 
deux. (Tavernier “ Voyage dans I’Inde.) Lieut.-Colonel Lewin says 
in his book, “ A Fly on the Wheel,” “On the march, 13th January 
1859, we met a Sikh regiment which was going to our late quarters 
at Futtehpore, and I was most kindly entertained by the officers, 
after the hospitable custom of the country. The Sikhs were extreme- 
ly fine bodied and handsome men. Many of them wore polished 
circlets of steel sharp edged, around which their many folded turbans 
were twisted; and when at sundown the men were amusing them- 
selves with games in the cool of the evening, I learnt how they were 
used. The sharp edged disc was thrown quoit fashion, skimming 
through the air, and ata distance of two hundred yards these men 
planted their discs very accurately in a tree trunk. The missile in its 
flight took first a slight upward curve and then swooped down with 
a slant upon the object aimed at, a deadly weapon indeed to descend 
upon an unwary head.” To judge from this account Sikhs have 
degenerated since 1859, or the gallant Colonel’s estimate of the 
distance is faulty. Though I have watched numbers of Sikhs use the 
quoit they rarely throw at a greater range than 50 yards and even then 
few would plant their quoits “accurately” in a tree trunk. In his 
valuable hand-book “ Indian and Oriental Arms and Armour,” the 
late Lord Egerton of Tatton gives a sketch ofa Sikh throwing the 
quoit, and a drawing of the weapon, copied from a specimen in the 
British Museum, and partly quoting from Captain Mundy, who was 
in India in 1827, says: “The Sikh soldiers dressed in tunics of 
quilted cotton and silk with a peculiar red turban and cummerbund 
of the same colour. Their legs were bare below the knee, and they 
were all armed with aspear or sword and black shields of buffalo 
hide studded with brass. But the arm that is exclusively peculiar 
to this sect is the quoit. It is made of beautiful thin steel sometimes 
inlaid with gold: in using it the warrior twirls it swiftly round the 
forefinger, and raising his hand over his head launches it with 
such deadly aim, as according to their own account, to be sure of 
their man at eighty paces. The quoit is worn only by the Akalis, 
who are armed to the teeth. hey wear in obedience to their 
founder, the tenth Guru Govind, nothing but steel, and blue cotton 
cloth, steel bow, sword, shield, brace of horse pistols or collection of 
daggers, and sometimes as many as six quoits round the arm and on 
the top of their high conical turban.” Here Captain Mundy evidently 
did not see the men throwing, and seems to doubt the account which 
the Sikhs gave of the accuracy of their exploits, It will also be 
observed that the cast by these Sikhs is much more modest than the 
200 yards spoken of by Colonel Lewin. 

Nothing but the whim of the owner appears to regulate the 
size of these quoits. They vary in width from that of a large 
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bracelet to a circle with a diameter of one foot. For ordinary use 
quoits of the following size are recommended. Diameter 8 inches, 
width of ring 14 inch, inside thickness of ring , to ys; inch, 
tapering to a razor edge round the circumference. One surface is 
flat, the other slightly convex. The material should be the finest 
elastic sword steel. To temper a chakra calls for much skill. If the 
temper is too high, there is risk of the quoit breaking should it 
strike a hard substance: tempered at a low heat it quickly loses its 
shape and will not fly accurately. Quoits are not made by welding 
two strips of steel as might be expected, but are cut out of a solid 
late, and then tempered and ground. At Amritsar, Ferozepore, 
hore, and in some of the smaller towns quoits are still made. 
Those who are willing to pay the price can even find skilled and 
artistic workman toinlay a chakra with gold wire. This Koftgaré 
work as it is called is extremely effective. Expensive it certainly 
is, but the best work is priceless, The real Koftgari must not 
be confused with the imitation. In the latter case gold is rubbed 
into the surface of the steel which has been superficially scratched 
with a graving tool. Most of the gold work on the locks of the 
more expensive class of English guns is ofa similar kind to the 
pseudo-Koftgari. Genuine Koftgari consists in deeply incising 
the pattern in the soft steel. Into the grooves thus cut, pure gold 
wire is hammered. After tempering the process is complete. The 
design then stands out clear cut against its steel-blue background and 
being part and parcel with the steel is practically indestructible. 
Proficiency in the art of throwing the chakra is difficult. To 
those who may wish to learn it the following hints are offered :—At 
the outset use quoits with blunted edges, and go intoa large empty 
field as free from stones as possible. Like the boomerang the quoit 
in the hands of a novice is a dangerous and uncertain weapon. Its 
flight is difficult to control; any person within a handica paces is 
liable to be hit. In competitions among Sikhs in India the usual 
mark at fifty yards is three interlaced banana trees about ten feet 
high, each tree about ten feet apart. For practice one tree is better, 
and in default of a banana tree a strip of bamboo wrapped in white 
paper makes acapital target. To cultivate careful and low throwing 
the writer generally practises at an ordinary cricket stump stuck so 
lightly in the ground as to fall readily when hit. From the accounts 
of Barbosa and Captain Mundy quoted above, it appears that for- 
merly the quoit was thrown by “twirling it round the forefinger.” 
If such a method exists the writer has never come across it, though 
he has seen Sikhs quoit throwing in various parts of the Empire 
from Rawalpindi to Rangoon. His own attempts to throw thus 
have always resulted in a sore finger and complete failure to 
achieve either pace or accuracy. Nowadays the guoit is held and 
thrown much as the village schoolboys throw a flat stone to make it 
skim along a pond. The edge of the quoit rests on the left side of 
the forefinger and is retained there by pressure of the thumb. The 
forefinger is either bent inwards so as to rest under the rim of the 
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quoit, or is extended along its inside edge. In this position the 
weapon projects behind the hand exactly as if it were a piece of 
caniboaed ora book which one throws at a mark (a most improper 
use for literature, but one that best explains our meaning). Before 
throwing, stand inclined half right with reference to the mark. To 
illustrate the act of throwing recall the motion of throwing the 
cardboard or book. The arm is raised above the level of the shoulders 
with the edge of the quoit leading and directed to the mark in the 
plane of the intended flight. The whole body shares in the swing 
much as the motion of a bowler contributes to the momentum of 
the cricket ball. The wrist flick of a good thrower at the end of the 
swing is almost incommunicable on paper. All else being equal its 
possessor beats by many yards him who throws by arm swing alone. 
The master thrower appears to use little effort because all his 
movements are properly correlated, yet his quoit flies fast and low 
and with force enough to sever the thickest banana tree. The 
novice after a violent effort often succeeds in burying his quoit in 
the ground at his feet or sends it in a wild lofty flight a hundred 
yards or so on either side of him far away from the mark. The 
Sikhs always keep their chakras bright and clean but a better grip 
is got when the steel is rusty. If throwing is done in wet 
weather a dry cloth is necessary for wiping the mud and moisture 
from the quoit. Asa weapon of war the quoit was naturally kept 
as sharp asa razor though this is neither desirable nor necessary 
in practice for sport. It is impossible to offer rules for threwing, 
applicable to all the varying states of wind and weather. Here 
observation alone will assist. Generally speaking, in a head wind 
the edge of the quoit should incline downwards, and with a following 
wind either level or slightly upwards. 
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The Principles of Sanitary Tactics. By E. L. Munson, 
AM., M.D., Major, Medical Corps, United States Army, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. Car. Association, 1911. 

In the Journal of April 1911, we reviewed “ A Study in Troop 
Leading and Management of the Sanitary Service in War” b 
Lieut.-Colonel Morison, General Staff, and Major Munson, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. The book at present under review is 
written by the latter of these officers, and although published at a 
later date is really a preliminary volume, dealing with the medical 
tactics of smaller units, in isolated situations, and leading the student 
up to the question of the medical arrangements of larger forces such 
as are dealt with in “ A Study in Troop Leading and Management of 
the Sanitary Services in War.” 

In both books the word “sanitary” is used where we would em- 
ploy the term “ medical.” They both deal with the management of 
the medical service in the field. For“ Sanitary Tactics” we should 
use the words “ Medical Tactics.” 

The volume under review is lucid and interesting, beginning 
by a sketch of the evolution of the modern system of medical 
aid in armies and pointing out that as late as the American 
Civil War, the American army had a cumbersome and impractical 
regimental system of medical aid, destructive of combatant tactical 
efficiency, pernicious from a humanitarian standpoint, and resulting 
in a frightful state of disorder in the arrangements for removing the 
wounded from the field of battle. It describes the up-hill fight of 
Surgeon-General Hammond to have an ambulance corps formed and 
to have the whole system put under the medical department. The 
fight was long but eventually successful, and asa result, in the action 
at Marye’s Heights at the time of the battle of Chancellorsville, 
with over 800 wounded in half an hour, the medical organization con- 
trolled by the medical director had removed the whule number of 
wounded to the hospitals, two hours after the action. Again at 
Gettysburg (even though the commanding general had reduced the 
supply wagons for the medical department), the day after the battle 
ended, not one of the 14,000 wounded was left on the ground. 

Since, in the American army, the medical director has complete 
control of the organization for the treatment and removal of sick and 
wounded from the front the author points out the necessity of the 
subject. of “ medical tactics” being made a part of the education of 
medical officers. He demonstrates the fallacy of the supposition 
that the medical department of an army does not require the use of 
any tactical principles or methods for the employment of its person- 
nel, transport, and supplies in the field. This, he shows, is much 
More necessary now than in the past, for with modern arms, the 
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wounded are now scattered over very large areas and their collection 
steadily tends to become more difficult and must be intelligently 
directed by the administrative medical officer of the force, who is not 
only a technical adviser to the general officer commanding but also 
the commanding otticer of the medical service. 

The administrative medical officer must therefore invariably 
accompany the general officer commanding and must be kept fully 
informed of the military situation and plans. In order to direct 
the organization under his command he must be educated in map 
reading and thoroughly conversant with “ medical tactics,” which are 
necessarily consequent upon and subordinate to general military 
tactics. The failure to educate medical officers in peace for these 
duties which fall to them in war must inevitably result in the crip- 
pling of the action of the military commander, by the non-removal 
of wounded and sick from hisarmy and in the infliction of unneces- 
sary agony and death to large numbers of soldiers. Medical map pro- 
blems, war games, staff rides, and manceuvres are all fully discussed 
and the necessity for the participation of medical officers in all these 
exercises is insisted upon. The book contains a large number of 
medical problems which are likely to be met with in the field, 
beginning with those connected with the management. of the medical 
service of small forces in certain situations and going on to problems 
connected with the removal of wounded from large forces. Sctutions 
are given to each, though it is made clear that the solution is no 
dogmatic one, but that other methods might have as good results. A 
study of these problems will be of great value to all medical officers. 

The American general classification of battle casualties given 
is merely suggestive and is as follows :— : 


Killed oe se .» , 20 per cent. 
Severely wounded, non-transportable ee ~ 
Slightly wounded, able to march to 

advance base de re 12:3 5 
Wounded, able to walk to dressing 

station and Field Hospital Be 283, A 
Requiring transportation sitting up 20 ~~, 4 
Requiring transportation recumbent 1255, A 

100 


This postulates for transport for 32 percent up to the field 
hospitals and 60 per cent from the field hospitals towards the base. 

Major Munson notes with regret that bands are too little con- 
sidered as an auxiliary asset in battle and too seldom receive in peace 
regular training for their important dutyas bearers in war. This 
is a matter which requires attention in other armies besides the 
American. He also emphasises the necessity for an administrative 
medical otficer being appointed from an outside source, to a brigade 
acting independently, although no such officer is necessary in the 
organization of a brigade forming part of a larger force. The 
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administrative medical officer must be habitually with the staff of 
the brigade commander, so as to secure information and prepare 
medical plans, practicable in relation to the tactical situation. 

The book ends with the foliowing sentence :—“ Instead of being, 
assome of the less well informed might affect to consider it, an 
incumbrance and liability which must be tolerated in the name of 
humanity, the sanitary service must be regarded not only as a power- 
ful agency in the relief of suffering but as at all times a thoroughly 
practical and essentially valuable military asset to a commander.” 


Hand-book on Milit: Sanitation for Regimental Officers. 
By Major K. B. Barnett, M.B., R.A.M.C., with an introduction by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Horace L. Smith-Dorrien: London, Forster 
Groom & Co., Ltd., 1912. 

This is an elementary hand-book on military sanitation, begin- 
ning with an excellent introduction by Lieutenant-General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien and ending with copies of certain question-papers set 
at examinations for promotion from Lieutenant to Captain, subject 
(I) Sanitation. 

The book is sound and reliable, following well-known and 
approved lines. 

It contains all the information on sanitation necessary for regi- 
mental officers, and it will be found very useful by such officers. 


Fire Problems. By Major-General T. D. Pilcher, C.B, Allah- 
abad: Pioneer Press. 

With a view to filling up the gap which often occurs between 
the place where range-firing ends and tactics begin, Major-General 
Pilcher has from time to time set small “Fire Problems” to the 
troops under his command, and he now publishes these problems in 
the hope that they may be of use to a wider circle. It may be safely 
anticipated that the author’s hope will be fully realised, for a perusal 
of the problems shows them to be full of instructional value and 
sound common sense. The effect to be obtained by a given number 
of rifles depends infinitely more on the fire-unit commander than on 
the individual range-classification of the men, and it is mainly for 
the training of the former that the problems are set. Like many 
other things, their solution seems easy enough, when you are shown 
the way to do it, but as the author points out, and as can easily be 
believed, many mistakes were made over them in practice, and will 
be made again, and not the least advantage in setting work of this 
kind is that it teaches the fire-unit commander to think. The book, 
which is of convenient size for the pocket, contains 25 problems in 
all, dealing with forces cf all sizes, from an infantry brigade with 
guns to a piquet of two men, and we would confidently recommend 
it to the notice of commanding officers of cavalry and infantry 
as likely to prove most useful in the training of fire-unit commanders 
ofall ranks, 
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Sketch Map of Russo-Japanese War, with notes and re- 
ferences. London: Forster Groom & Co. Price 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Forster Groom have added to their Whitehall Series of 
military maps the above-named map of Manchuria which will be 
found most useful by candidates for the Promotion Examination in 
October 1912. Bound in with the maps is an envelope full of coloured 
flags for marking the positions of troops, and also a booklet of notes 
on the period set for study in this examination, which will be found 
useful as an aide-memotre. 


Catechism on the Field Engineering Manual. By A.W. Sharpe 
(late R.E.). London : Forster Groom & Co., 1911. Price 4s. 

The Manual of Field Engineering is so simply written and so 
easily understood, that it is difficult to see what object an officer 
can have in spending four shillings over the purchase of the book 
under review, which consists of 320 bulky pages of very small print 
while the Manual itself consists of only 121. The book has however 
reached a third edition, so evidently enjoys acertain amount of 
success, and it may be said in its favour that the man who finds it 
easier to study a subject by the method of question and answer will, 
if he lives long enough to work through the one thousand and sixty- 
seven questions therein set forth (and if he can remember the one 
thousand and sixty-seven undoubtedly excellent answers given in 
the text ), have a comprehensive though probably parrot-like know- 
ledge of Ficld Engineering at the end of that time. But for our 
part we would strongly recommend any such officer to get himself 
out of this method of learning as quickly as possible and stick to the 
official text-book (backed up, of course, by practical out-door 
experience whenever opportunity occurs), for no matter how long he 
took over the process, he would assuredly save time in the end. 


The Military Law Examiner. By Lieut.-Col. S. C. Pratt. 
Aldershot: Gale and Polden, August 1911. Price 4s. 6d. 

The value of Colonel Pratt’s book to students of Military Law 
is already so well known that it is only necessary to note that the 
latest (8th) edition has been revised and corrected up to July last, 
and is in every way a safe guide to the subject with which it deals. 


Organization, Administration, and Equipment Made Easy. 
By Licut.-Col. S.T, Banning. Gale and Polden, 1911. Price 
4s, 6d. 
“ Banning” is now a household word amongst officers of the 
army, and the number of candidates who have been assisted in their 
romotion examinations by his cleverly arranged book must already 
Be more than legion. The present (11th) edition has been com- 
plied with as much trouble as its predecessors, and though not 
devoid ‘f mistakes, can be recommended to candidates for exaul- 
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nation in this intricate subject, and also to all who wish to keep 
their knowledge of the organization of our Forces up to date. Some 
easily rectified errors should, however, be corrected in the next 
edition ; for instance, the author has not yet discovered that there 
isa General Staff in India (though it has been in existence for two 
years) and he wrongly quotes the Army List of July 1911 in proof of 
his mistake. 

Notes on Army Signalling. Aldershot: Gale and Polden, 
1911. Price 3d. 

A 5th edition of this pamphlet has now been issued. It is in 
accordance with the latest Training Manual—Signalling, and is as 
handy a book of reference for signallers as were its predecessors. 


Section and Company Drill Made Easy. By “An Adju- 
tant.” Aldershot: Gale and Polden. Price 1s. 6d. 

Extended Order Drill, and the Company in Battle. By 
the same author. Price 1s. 

The above small books, based on the new Infantry Training, 
will be found useful for the instruction of junior N.-C. O.’s They 
contain clear diagrams, and conclude with a list of questions and 
answers by which the reader can test the knowledge he has gained. — 


Hints for Soldiers Proceeding to India. By L. F. Raper 
Gale and Polden. Price 3d. 

The author of this pamphlet is to be congratulated on the 
production of a very seusible talk to young N.-C. O.’s and men on 
the subject of taking care of their health in this country. The 

k which consists of only 28 pages is written in simple language 
and is full of useful hints, and it would be well if every soldier could 
be in possession of a copy during his first voyage to the East. 


Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject (a) (i) (regi- 

pees duties). By Major R. F. Legge. Gale and Polden, 1911. 
Tice 49, 

Major Legge has brought this useful book up to date in 
accordance with official text-books, and has taken note of all altera- 
tions and amendments published in Army Orders, etc, up to August 
ast. The information given is put up in a clear and readable form, 
and the book may be recommended to the notice of officers going 
up for subject (a) (4). 


Pr = Writing on the Wall. By “ Daniel.” London: Hugh Rees. 
ce le, 

E The above book is a reprint of some vigorous articles on the 
‘Uropean situation and the growing power of Germany, which 
*ppeared in one of the London dailies last year, The writer aets 
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himeelf to prove that the only way to maintain the balance of power 
in Europe is for England to be able to land at least six divisions in 
Belgium immediately war between France and Germany should 
break out, and thus to be on the flank of the practically certain 
German advance through Belgium to the north-eastern (weakest) 
part of France’s frontier. The writer, however, asserts that our 
present striking force could never be got across the sea in time to be 
of any use, and that even if a part of it got there, they would, man 
for man, as at present composed, stand a poor chance against the 
German conscript, owing to the large number of reservists there 
wonld be in the ranks. He looks to compulsory service as the only 
means of making us strong against invasion at home, and of giving 
us a voluntary overseas force which would be a match for German 
troops. The latter is a point which has been much debated of late, 
and is open to considerable argument; but whether compulsory 
service would have the desired effect or not, the author rightly 
notices that no reforms can be expected till the temper of -the 
English people is changed, and till they realise once more that 
sacrifice of individual interests is a duty to the State and not 
inconsistent with personal liberty. Though the book would carry 
more weight amongst soldiers if it were written in a lower key, its 
earnestness is undoubted, and it contains much that will repay 
perusal. 


German for Military Students. By F.G. Zimmerman, MA 
London: Hugh Rees. 

Herr Zimmerman, who was at one time Professor of German 
at the Staff College, Camberley, and is now Instructor in that 
language at the Royal Military College, has written a book which 
should prove invaluable to officers studying German for the Staff 
College entrance or Interpreter’s examination, as well as to those 
who wish to perfect chair enopledge of military German in order to 
read German military works. 

The book, which is arranged in a novel form, begins with a long 
introduction in which the author gives some valuable advice as to 
methods of study, and some excellent notes on the structure of the 
language. ‘he body of the book consists of a series of military 
essays in German (history, organization, topography, etc.,) with the 
literal translation opposite, while at the end of each essay several 
pages are devoted to a vocabulary of word groups, with short 
sentences explaining their various meanings, and a detailed explana- 
tion of various points of grammar, etc., which have been illustrated 
by the text. In the appendix are useful notes on grammar and on 
the formation of compound verbs. It will encourage many to learn 
that in Herr Zimmerman’s opinion an educated man of average 
linguistic ability, working two hours a day, should acquire military 
German (%.e., the language used in military life and literature, and 
consisting of a vocabulary of some 10,000 words) in six months. 
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The following books have also been received :— 

The (proffered) Influence of Mr. Childers on British Cavalry. 
By Vindex. 

The Caneer Scourge and How to Destroy it. By Robert Bell. 

Multiple Telephony and Telegraphy by means of Electric 
Waves guided by Wires. By G. O. Squier. 

La France Victorieuse dans la Guerre de Demain. Par 
Colonel A. Boucher. (Paris: Berger-Levrault). 
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L NEW MEMBBRS. 


The following members have joined the Institution during the months of March — 
Jone 1912 = 


Captain C. L. Magniac. Major F. M. Westropp, — 
Captain I. O'Grady Maunsell, Captain C. 0. C. Hunt. 
Captain P. E. Knapp. Major B. Vincent. 
Lieutenant C. R. Gover, Lieutenant A. T. Saulez. 
Major H. H. Sproule. Major R. E. Tyler. 

Major A. F. Stewart. Captain F.G. Marsh. 
Lieutenant O. M. Dyke. Colonel G. McK. Franks. 


Captain E, C. W. Conway-Gordon. Captain L. C. Thuillier. 
Lieut. H. C. Dobbs. (Life Member). Captain B J, Haslam, R.E. 
Lieutenant A. M. Scovell. Surgeon-General A. T. Sloggett, C.B., 


Captain P. Hudgon. eae K.H.S. 
Major F, de B. Bell. Captain H. N. LeMarchant. 


ID. Elliott, Esq., LC.S. Captain G. H. Smyth. 
Captain G. A. Taylor. Captain W. Deut. 


Sergeants’ bt (Sub- | The Hon'ble Sir C. S.- Bayley, K.C.8.I. 
ie erie Landour Depit (Sub: Lite: Meter’) . 


Captain P, W. N. Fraser, D.S.0. Captain A. B. Skinner, 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. Wheeler, C.I.E. Captain A. H. McCulloch. 

Captain F, A. L. deGruchy. Papen, Ted iar: : 
Lieut.-Col. A. P. Blenkinsop. Bt.-Col. R. H. Firth, V.H.S., R.A.M.C, 


Captain W. H. Jeffery. sear Hak, Cooke: MD SLIES i: 
Lieutenant C. E. Colbeck. Colonel H. Hendley, M.D., LM.S. 


Mess Secretary, 47th Sikhy (Sub. | Maior A. B. Lindsey. 
teriber). Captain C. F. Birney. 


Coptain C. J.D. Freeth. Captain F, A. Nicoleon, 
Major B. A. Corbett. Captain R. C. Ross, 
Major’S, M. Rice. Captain W. Macready (Life Member). 


He oe ae ee r 
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II. GOLD MEDAL ESSAY COMPHTITION, 1912-18. 


The Council have selected the following as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay 
for 1912-18 :— 

“Examine the application of the main principles laid down in Field Service 
Regulations I, Chapter VII (The Battle), to the conditions of a campaign in a terrain 
similar to that of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, against an army organized on modern 
principles.” 


III, PRESENTATION TO THE INSTITUTION. 


Major G. F, MacMunn, D.S.O., has presented a framed engraving of the picture 
“‘ The Hero and Hie Horse on the Field of Waterloo” to the Irstitution. 


Iv. TACTICAL SCHEMES. 


To assist officers studying tacticy, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of 
the Institution, to members only, on the following terms :— 

Rupees 5 per scheme, or Ra. 50 for a complete series of ten schemes, these charges 
including criticisms and solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Council. 

‘Two sets of schemes (10 schemes in each series), revised to 1911, are now available, 
and an entirely new series (Series VI) is in process of preparation, of which six problems 


~ are ready for issue. 


A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 
Simla. 


V. MILITARY HISTORY PAPERS. 


In order to assist candidates for the Staff Colleges, and other officers, in the study 
of military history, the Council of the Institution have decided, as a tentative measure, 
to issue, to members only, sets of questions on selected campaigns. The following 
papers are now available :— 


(a) Two sets of six questions each on Callwell's Small Wars, 
(8) Two sets of six questions each on the Strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. 


(c) Three sets of six questions each on the Battles of the Russo-J; ‘apanese War. 
(d) Two sets of six questions on the Afghan War, 1878—80. 


The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, including criticism by fully qualified 
officers selected by the Council. 


A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India. 


VI, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES, 1912-18. 


At the annual meeting of the Council, held on 30th May 1912, the following 
members were elected to the Executive Committee for the ensuing year :— 

Lieut.-General Sir P. H. Lake, Major-General F. J. Aylmer, Major-General W. 8. 
Birdwood, Brig.-General A. Hamilton Gordon, Brig.-General J. Headlam, Colonel W. S. 


Hamilton, Colonel A. H. Bingley, and Major A. B. Lindsay. Captain C.F. Aspinall 
was re-appointed Secretary. 
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VII. CHANGHS IN THH REGULATIONS. 

At the same meeting of the Council, it was unanimously decided that the follow- 
ing be added to the regulations of the Institution: —* Government Council. The 
Chief of the General Staff shall be invited to become President of the Council.” 


VIII MacGRHGOR MEMORIAL MEDALS. 

The Council of the Institution have made the following awards of MacGregor 
Memorial Medals for the year 1912; — 

To Captain B. E. A. Pritchard, 83rd W. L.I., a special gold medal for valuable 
exploration in the Naingvaw (Black Maru) country. 

To Lieutenant A. T. Wilson, C.M.G., Political Department, Offcer’s silver medal 
for valuable reconnaissance work in Persia. 


To Lance-Dafadar Mohibulla, Q.V.O. Corps of Guiles, Soldier's medal, anda 
gratuity of Re. 100, for valuable reconnaissance and exploration. 


IX. U. S. lL. LECTURES. 


The following lectures will be given in Simla, under the auspices of the United 
Service Institution, during the ensuing season :— 

1. The Blessings of War. By. Lt-Col. G.deS. Barrow. 

2, Aviation, with special reference to India. By Captain S. D. Massy. (Tuesday, 
Sh July. H. E. the Commander-in-Chief in the chair.) 

3. Wather in War. By Major R.J. Blackham (3rd week in July). 

4. The Inter-dependence of Strategy and Policy in War and during Peace. By 
Brig.-General Braithwaite, C.B., Commandant, Staff College (4th week in July). 

5. A Comparison between the French and German Armies. By Captain W. L. O. 
Twise (4th week in July). 


X. REMITTANCES. 

In consequence of the danger of sending currency notes through the post, members 
are particularly requested, when making remittances to the Secretary, to make them 
only by money-order or crossed cheque. 

XL CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Members are particularly requested to keep the Secretary informed of all changes 

of rank, title, and address. 
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THE USE OF GRAPHICS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
MEDICAL SERVICES ON STAFF TOURS 
AND IN THE FIELD. 


By Cox. W. G. Macruerson, C.M.G. 


One of the chief difficulties which an administrative medical 
officer has to face in taking part in a staff tour is to avoid confusion 
and keep pace with the narratives issued by the directing staff 
in such a way as to ensure a proper sequence in the tactical and 
strategical employment of his medical units. He must be able to 
give a clear account of the position of these units, the state in 
which they are, the amount of work which they have done and are 
still capable of doing, the movement of sick and wounded, and so 
on, at any hour of the day or night. 

In the system of training the medical services in Austria tables 
are used to indicate the place of each medical unit and number of 
sick and wounded in it ata given hour each day ; but I have found 
the graphic method described by Troussaint in his recently published 
work on the administration of medical services in the field * more 
useful as a method for maintaining a clear view of the situation at 
all hours of the day. I had an opportunity of testing this at a recent 
divisional staff tour of the headquarter staff of the 4th (Quetta) 
Division, and a description of its use may be of interest. 

For dealing with the administrative medical work during an 
action, and with the collection of wounded from a field of battle, 
graphics entered on the map of the area were employed. This 
map may also be of interest to officers taking part in staff tours. 

original idea of it will be found in the Medical and Sanitary 
Reports of the Russo-Japanese War. + 


* “ La direction du service de santé en campagne,” by Mcdecin Principal de Ire 
Clasve Troussaint, Paris, Charles Lavazelle: pp. 217, 218. 
t Russo-Japanese War. Medical and Sanitary Reports from Officers attached 
to the Passion end Japanese Forces in the Field. (Official Publication.) Plate to 
p. 296, 
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M. Troussaint’s graphic is a ruled table arranged to show the 
position of different medical units at any hour of the day. Vertical 
columns are lined off to represent spaces for each hour of the day in 
such a manner that they also represent the distance which the 
medical units at its normal rate of movement would cover in an hour. 
In India, for example, where the medical units have camel and 
bullock transport, each hour space would represent also a distance of 
two miles, and the graphic for the day of 24 hours a distance of 48 
miles, were it possible, that is to say, for the unit to move continu- 
ously. Horizontal columns are ruled off for each medical unit whose 
position and movements are to be recorded. The movement of a 
unit on a graphic table so ruled is simply recorded by drawing a 
black (or other coloured line), along the horizontal column for the 
unit, commencing at the hour of starting and ending at the hour of 
halting. A field ambulance, for example, is ordered to advance 
to a point ten miles distant from its present position, the advance to 
commence at 9 a.m. The administrative medical officer draws his 
line along the column as far as 2 P.M., knowing that the rate of 
movement is two miles an hour and that the ambulance will not have 
reached its destination till then. The place at which it is halted may 
then be entered at the end of the line, as well as any other event 
which it is desirable to record, such as the number of sick and 
wounded received by the ambulance then or during the remaining 
hours of the day. Temporary halts during a march are indicated 
by an interruption of the line at the hour of the halt and its 
continuation at the hour at which the march is resumed. 

The vertical lines for tne hours of sunset and sunrise may be 
double or made bolder if desired. It is convenient to do so, although 
I have omitted this in the graphics with this paper. 

These graphics were prepared during the divisional staff tour 
to which reference has been made, and may scrve as an_ illustration 
of the use of the method by an administrative medical officer in the 
field. They are modified in several respects to suit local circum- 
stances and personal convenience, but the general principle is that of 
the graphic described by Troussaint. 

For example, a series of conventional signs had to be devised. 
In this connection attention may be drawn to the necessity of 
definite conventional signs being adopted for the different medical 
units or lines of medical assistance in the field. The signs, which 
are used, were as follows :— 


© — Regimental aid post. 
® — Bearer company (dressing station) of a field Ambulance. 
fA — Field Ambulance. 


— Clearing Hospital (or group of clearing hospitals on the 
general map). 

f@] — General Hospital (or group of general hospitals on the 
general map). 
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BD — Field Medical Store Depot. 


=4 — Base Medical Store Depot. 
— Sanitary Section. 


— Collecting Section, Ambulance column, 
6 — Staging Section, Ambulance column. 


It should be noted that these are all units of the Indian war 
establishments ; but they could be adapted to represent equivalent 
units in the British establishments. As the field ambulances of 
the Indian establishments are divisable into four identical sections, 
each capable of being moved independently, the conventional sign 
for the field ambulance may be made to represent } or } or 3 field 
ambulance by splitting up the sign into }, 4 or , thus:— 

oy = } Field ambulance. 


f[=3 Do. do. 


o =} Do. do. 

Also, in order to indicate whether a dressing station, field 
ambulance or other unit is open for work, thesign AN is placed over 
its conventional sign, thus :— 


A — A field Ambulance open. 
be — Half field ambulance open. 


® — A Bearer company with dressing station established. 


Without this sign, the conventional sign of the unit means 
that the unit is waiting in reserve, closed ready to move, or not 
yet open after completing a march. 

To return to the divisional staff tour which is being used to 
illustrate the use of the graphics, the narrative was briefly as 
‘follows: The division moved as an independent division from 
Chaman vid the Gwazha Pass to Gulistan, where it concentrated 
on the 26th October, and formed the right ofan army of three 
divisions and a cavalry division advancing against the enemy’s 
defences, At Gulistan its lines of communication joined the army 
lines of communication at Kila Abdulla, about ten miles distant. 
On the afternoon of the 26th October a general advance was 
ordered, the objective of the division being the enemy’s defences 
onthe Mushlak range about 25 miles distant by way of Segi and 
Dinar Karez. 

__ On the evening of the 26th the division bivouacked near the 
Tight bank of the Lora between Shuhdad and Segi. The river 
crossings were held by the enemy ; and a night crossing was planned 
at an unguarded portion of the river some three miles down stream. 

e operation was carried out successfully on the morning of the 
27th, casualties occurring only at the upper crossing held by the 
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enemy. The division re-assembled on the left bank and advanced 
during the day to within four or five miles of the enemy’s defences, 
fighting the enemy’s rear-guard as it advanced. On the 28th October 
the attack on the Mushlak defences was made, the main body of 
the division succeeding in occupying the north end of the range 
after suffering considerable losses. The enemy then retired from 
the Mushlak line of defences, and on the morning of the 29th 
October the staff tour terminated. 

The graphics for each of these days were kept up from hour 
to hour during the tour and show the movements and position of 
the medical units from day to day, with the places where they 
halted or opened, the number of sick and wounded received, and 
the actual hours of movement and halt. Complete sequence is 
maintained, and it is possible to state at once the condition and 
locality of any unit at any hour of the day or night. By observing 
his graphic, the administrative medical officer was preverited from 
moving a unit from one place to another more rapidly than it could 
move in actual practice or from confusing the designation number 
and locality of his units. He was saved much calculation, and was 
able to steer clear of complications in the strategical and_ tactical 
handling of his units. Army lines of communication medical 
units, in touch with the division or mobilized with it, are also, 
for convenience, shown on the daily charts. Their movements and 
positions are recorded from information which, it was assumed, 
would be received from the director or deputy director of medical 
services from time to time. 

The map showing the distribution of wounded after the attack 
on the enemy's defences on the third day of the tour indicates a 
convenient method of defining areas with a view to eolisenine 
the wounded into dressing stations and removing them to fiel 
ambulances. ‘The casualties are distributed over the field in groups, 
and by drawing a line round each group, an estimate can be made 
readily of the medical units and ambulance transport required for 
each group. Further, according to the distance of the group from 
the field ambulance to which its wounded are to be removed, an 
estimate can be made of the time taken to clear the area with the 
ambulance transport assigned to it; or, vice verad, an estimate can 
be made of the ambulance transport which must be assigned to 
it in order to clear it in a given time. Taking each chart in detail 
in order to illustrate its use, one finds from the graphic of the 
26th October that all the divisional medical units are shown as 
being at Gulistan at the commencement of the day. (It should 
be noted that the position of each unit immediately after mid- 
night is recorded from the information noted on the previous day’s 
graphic in the case of the charts for the 27th, 28th and 29th 
October.) Only sections A and B of No. 20 British and No. 131 
Indian field ambulances are shown as open for the reception of 
sick of the division. All the other units were closed and ready to 
advance. The advance took place in the evening, sections C and D 
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of No. 20 British and 131 Indian field ambulance moving with 
the advanced guard at 5-15 p.M., halting at Segi at 9 pM. The 
remaining field ambulances of the division left with the main 
body at 7-15 p.m., and bivouacked near Shuhdad at 10 P.M., after 
marching about five miles. When the A. M. O. is asked at the 
conference at 9 P.M., to give an account of the position of the 
medical services, he has only to glance at his graphic for the day 
and read off his statement as follows: —“ 1/2 No. 20 British and 1/2 
No. 131 Indian field ambulance have becn left at Culistan with 
50and 100 sick respectively. A collecting section of an ambn- 
lance column will pecbably clear these to a clearing hospital at Kila 
Abdulla to-morrow. The other two sections (C and D) of these 
ambulances should be arriving just now with the advanced guard at 
Segi. The remaining field ambulances are with the main body 
and should now be about three miles on the road from Gulistam to 
Segi. None of these ambulances are open, and any sick with the 
division at present are being looked after regimentally. As a 
matter of fact, all who were unable to march this afternoon were 
left with the sections of the field ambulances open at Gulistan.” 
Similarly the A. M. O. was able to read from his graphic any 
information which the general officer commanding required on the 
llowing day, 27th October. Thus, a conference was held on the 
field at 10 a-M., and the graphic up to that hour gave the following 
information :—“ Sections A and B of No. 20 British and No. 131 
Indian field ambulance opened at Segi during the night for recep- 
tion of sick of the division and subsequently of the wounded, 25 sick, 
N10 of our own wounded and 50 of the enemy’s wounded have 
uow been received there. Sections UC and D of the same ambulances 
were relieved by a clearing hospital at Gulistan at 7 a.m. this 
morning. They were ordered to advance to Segi and a message 
hasjust been received to say that they started at 9-30 a.m. The 
Temaining field ambulances advanced from their bivouacs with 
the main body at 5 a.m. and halted at 7 a.M. on the left bank of 
the river, two miles west of the S.in Sirashahar on the 30’ line of 
lititude (3” map). As there were no casualties in crossing the 
‘ver, none of these ambulances were open. The bearer companies 
of No, 25 British and No. 132 Indian field ambulance have been 
ordered to accompany the leading brigade in the advance towards 
Dinar Karez, and should be continuing the march now. The main 
body of these ambulances and No. 133 Indian field ambulance will 
follow the main advance and are timed to move olf at 11-20.” 
At9pM., on the same day, the record on the chart reads 
thus:—“ 37 wounded came back on foot to the sections of the 
ambulances open at Segi ; the sections, which had been relieved at 
Gulistan in the morning, reached Segi about 2-30 p.M., and after 
halting there, without opening for work, were ordered to move on 
to the 24th milestone on the Dinar Karez road and bivouac 
there. They continued their march at 6 P.M., and should conse- 
qrently be“ approaching their bivouacs at 9 P.t. The bearer 
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companies of No. 25 British and No. 131 Indian field ambulance 
opened at or near Dinar Karez at 4 P.M. and received 65 and 135 
wounded respectively ; 20 of the former and 40 of the latter have 
been sent back on foot to Segi. The main body of these ambu- 
lances reached Segi at 5 p.M. They have opened there and taken 
over the wounded from their dressing stations which are now 
closed und prepared to move on. No, 133 Indian field ambulance 
has halted near Dinar Karez. Information has been received to 
the effect that the collecting section of the ambulance column will 
work between Gulistan and Segi, and that the field medical store 
depot has been moved to Gulistan.” * 

The graphic for 28th October and the map of the areas of 
casualties during the fighting on that day record and explain the 
tactical employment of the medical units during the attack on the 
enemy's defences. The chart gives the following record :—‘* The 
bearer companies of No, 25 British and No, 132 Indian field 
ambulance left Dinar Karez, at 3. A.M. with the brigade which 
moved to Havelock Hill during the night; halted from 4 to 5 aM, 
and eventually opened under cover of the hill at 6 a.m. The main 
body of these ambulances remained open all day at Dinar Karez. 
The bearer company of No. 133 Indian field ambulance also was 
sent on during the night with the main body of the division to the 
Spinkula Hill. It moved off at 3-30. a.m, halted at 6. a.M., and 
eventually went to the Spinkula Pass and opened there between 
8and9a.M. The main body of this ambulance was sent to the 
same spot at noon and opened at 3 P.M., taking over a large 
number (560) of wounded during the afternoon. Sections C and D 
of No. 20 British and No. 131 Indian field ambulance left their 
bivouacs at 10 A.M and were ordered to advance and open at 
the Spinkula Pass. They arrived there at l p.M., and received 150 
and 189 wounded respectively. They then sent their bearer com- 
panies on to the north end of the Mushlak range, where dressing 
stations were established about 4 P.M. and 320 wounded collected 
into them during the evening. Sections A and B of these field 
ambulances at Segi were relieved by a clearing hospital from 
Gulistan at 4 P.m., and were ordered to advance to Spinkula. They 
arrived there before midnight, but did not open.t 

“Information was received from the lines of communication that 
the field medical store dept had been sent on to Segi and had 
arrived there at 9 aM. also that the collecting section of the 
ambulance column would be sent to work between Dinar Karez 
and Segi.” 

The map of the areas of casualties shows how the administra- 
tive medical officer was able to face the problem of clearing the 


* Acting on this information the A. M.O. of the Division sent a message 
to the officer commanding at Gulistaa to send on reserves of surgical dressing 
with the ambulance column to Segi. 

t They would have brought with them the reserves of surgical dressings, which hed 
been demanded from Gulistan on the previous day. 
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wounded from the field and have a portion of his medical units free 
to advance with the division during the operations of the 29th 
October. By the evening of the 2&th October he had more or less 
accurate information regarding the distribution of the casualties and 
was thus able to map out the areas shownon the map. The distri- 
bution of wounded, as they were collected into regimental aid posts 
or groups by the regimental medical service, formed four general 
groups, which are mapped otf by enclosing circles and numbered I, 
II, II, and IV, 

In group I (the area occupied by the artillery and a covering 
battalion), there were few casualties, and the regimental aid posts and 
regimental arrangements were calculated to be capable of dealing 
with them and bringing the wounded back to the ambulances at 
Dinar Karez. 

In group II, there are the casualties collected into aid posts on 
and in the vicinity of Havelock Hill, from which the feint attack 
on the enemy’s position was delivered. It was calculated that there 
wou Id have been no difficulty in removing the wounded from the aid 
posts to the dressing stations of No, 25 British and No,’ 182 Indian 
field ambulance established in this area. The cover was good and 
the regimental medical service and stretcher-bearers could do this, 
leaving the ambulance transport of the bearer companies to remove 
the wounded from the dressing stations to the ambulances at Dinar 
Karez. ‘There were 40 dandies and 160 riding mules available, 
and the distance from the dressing stations to Dinar Karez was four 
miles, ‘lhe number to be moved was 70 lying-down cases and 202 
able to be carried riding ; 88 slight cases able to walk found their 
own way back. The dandies and riding mules were consequently 
able to clear the dressing stations by nightfall in two journeys, ‘The 
administrative medical officer had thus his mind at rest with regard 
to areas I and II. : 

The problem connected with the area marked IJ on the map 
was more difticult. It represents the area of casualties which 
occurred near the Spinkula Pass, when the troops advanced out 
ofit into the open between Spinkula and the Mushlak range. 
Most of the casualties occurred here, and, as has already been 
explained, the field ambulances in reserve were all sent to this 
locality during the day. It was calculated that the ambulance 
transport of the $ British and 14 Indian field ambulances at 
Spinkula would not be able to do more than remove the wounded 
from the regimental aid posts to the west of the Spinkula Pass 
before night ; and that only those able to walk could get back to 
Dinar Karez during the day. The majority of the wounded, there- 
fore, in this area were collected into the field ambulances established 
West of the Spinkula Pass and remained in them during the night. 

_ Group IV represents the area of casualties which occurred dur- 
lng the approach to and occupation of the north end of the Mushlak 
range, They occurred in the afternoon and evening of the 28th 
October, and it was calculated that nothing more could be done by 
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night than remove them tothe dressing stations of sections C and! 
of No. 20 British and No. 131 Indian. field ambulance which bs: 
been sent on to this area in the afternoon. By nightfall it w+ 
known that the enemy was withdrawing from the Mushlak range, ab 


.it was anticipated that evacuation by way of Kuchlak would b 


opened up next day. It was unnecessary, therefore, to conside: 
removal of wounded from these dressing stations, as they would b: 
relieved - by the A and B sections of No. 20 British and No. 131 
Indian field ambulances coming up to them and possib!y by a 
collecting section of an ambulance column from Kuchlak. 

As there was no narrative for the 29th October, when tne stati 
tour terminated, beyond the fact that the enemy had retired from 
the Mushlak range and that the division was to assemble for 
operations against its second line of defences, the movements of 
the medical units were restricted to bringing up to the points of 
assembly as many of the field ambulances as could be cleared of th: 
wounded received by them during the previous day. A graphic for 
the 29th October was accordingly preparcd to show these details 
It reads_as_follows:—“Sections A and B of No. 20 British and 
No, 131 Indian Field Ambulance had reached Spinkula from Sen 
by midnight of the 28th October. After halting there for about one 
hour they were moved on to the Mushlak range and bivouacked fir 
the night, ready to accompany the division in its operations on thé 
29th October. Sections A and B of No. 25 British and No. 1 
Indian field ambulances at Dinar Karez left their wounded 1 
charge of sections C and D in the early morning and advanced t* 
Gazaband Pass, arriving there between 9 and 10 A.M. ready to te 
part in subsequent operations. No, 133 Indian field ambulax: 
and sections C and D of No. 20 British and No. 131 Indian § 
ambulance were still full of wounded at Spinkula, with the dr 
stations of the last two working at the north end of the Mushl: 
range. Information was received to the effect that a clearing 
hospital had been moved to Kuchlak, and also to Dinar Karez, the 
latter arriving in the afternvon.” , 

It will probably be found that the above remarks are sufticicit 
to illustrate the use and reading of the accompanying graphics 
aud that very little study of them will be sutticient to enable 
administrative medical oficers to understand how useful such 
methods are on staff tours and on field service, 

But a point, which is also of some importance, is the fact that 
all the strategical and tactical movements noted may be brought 
about by a few simple messages and instructions. The administr- 
tive medical ofticer’s action, in the matter of orders, messages, al 
instructions, is determined by the information he receives from the 
general ofticer commanding and the divisional staff efticers on the 
one hand, and by tue direetor of medical services of the army or his 
deputy director on the lines of communication on the other, It is 
his duty to keep both informed as to the state of the medical services 
within the division, and to transinit to the latter whatever demands 
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night than remove them to the dressing stations of sections C and D 
of No. 20 British and No. 131 Indian field ambulance which had 
been sent on to this area in the afternoon. By nightfall it was 
known that the enemy was withdrawing from the Mushlak range, and 


.it was anticipated that evacuation by way of Kuchlak would be 


opened up nextday. It was unnecessary, therefore, to consider 
removal of wounded from these dressing stations, as they would be 
relieved - by the A and B sections of No. 20 British and No. 131 
Indian field ambulances coming up to them and possibly by a 
collecting section of an ambulance column from Kuchlak. 

As there was no narrative for the 29th October, when the staff 
tour terminated, beyond the fact that the enemy had retired from 


- the Mushlak range and that the division was to assemble for 


operations against its second line of defences, the movements of 
the medical units were restricted to bringing up to the points of 
assembly as many of the field ambulances as could be cleared of the 
wounded received by them during the previous day. A graphic for 
the 29th October was accordingly prepared to show these details. 
It reads as follows:—“ Sections A and B of No. 20 British and 
No. 181 Indian Field Ambulance had reached Spinkula from Segi 
by midnight of the 28th October. After halting there for about one 
hour they were moved on to the Mushlak range and bivouacked for 
the night, ready to accompany the division in its operations on the 
29th October. Sections A and B of No. 25 British and No. 132 
Indian field ambulances at Dinar Karez left their wounded in 
charge of sections C and D in the early morning and advanced to 
Gazaband Pass, arriving there between 9 and 10 a.M. ready to take 
part in subsequent operations. No. 133 Indian field ambulance 
and sections C and D of No. 20 British and No. 131 Indian field 
ambulance were still full of wounded at Spinkula, with the dressing 
stations of the last two working at the north end of the Mushlak 
range. Information was received to the effect that a clearing 
hospital had been moved to Kuchlak, and also to Dinar Karez, the 
latter arriving in the afternoon.” 

It will probably be found that the above remarks are sufticient 
tu illustrate the use and reading of the accompanying graphics, 
and that very little study of them will be sufticient to enable 
administrative medical officers to understand how useful such 
methods are on staff tours and on field service. 

But a point, which is also of some importance, is the fact that 
all the strategical and tactical movements noted may be brought 
about by a few simple messages and instructions. The administra- 
tive medical officer’s action, in the matter of orders, messages, and 
instructions, is determined by the information he receives from the 
general officer commanding and the divisional staff ofticers on the 
one hand, and by tie director of medical services of the army or his 
deputy director on the lines of communication on the ether. It 1s 
his duty to keep both informed as to the state of the medical services 
within the division, and to transinit to the latter whatever demands 
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he may desire to make in accordance with the situations created 
from time to time or in anticipation of them. 

Throughout the whole of the staff tour the number of orders, 

messages, and instructions emanating from the divisional adminis- 
trative medical officer numbered 22: they included various matters 
connected with supplies and sanitation as well as directions for 
the strategical and tactical employment of his medical units. In 
practice it will be found that innumerable messages, issued at inter- 
vals of a few minutes or a few hours even, while an action is going 
on, and entering into details of what an ambulance should or 
should not do, only interfere with the initiative of ambulance 
commanders, and, besides, are apt to contradict one another and lead 
to confusion. 
’ In this staff tour, a demand was made for supply transport 
returning empty to re-fill at Segi, to be placed at the disposal of the 
medical services up to midnight on the 28th October, with a view to 
clearing as many as possible of the wounded in the ambulances 
at Spinkula. The transport, however, was camel transport without 
hajwwahs for conveyance of serious cases, and although 400 camels 
were placed at the disposal of the administrative medical officer, it 
was found impossible to estimate the number of wounded who were 
capable of riding back on camels provided with pack saddles only. 
The idea of utilising this form of transport was consequently 
abandoned, more especially as the events of the day did not indicate 
great urgency in removing wounded from the ambulances at Spinkula. 
The wiser course was to leave them there until the ambulances 
could be relieved by clearing hospitals and ambulance columns 
coming up to the spot. 

A general plan of the area of operations showing the position 
of the divisional medical units at the commencement of the staff 
tour and their connection with medical units on army lines of 
communications is added to the graphics and map of the area of 
casualties. It will enable the situations shown on these to be 
followed more easily. 


MARCHING TO THE SOUND OF THE GUNS. 
By Capt. A. G. McBurn, THe East SuRREY REGIMENT. 


If we examine and analyse the title of this essay we will find 
that it can be divided into three constituent parts. First, loyalty . 
in its broadest sense ; secondly, disinterestedness; and thirdly, the 
assumption of responsibility. All these qualities are vital in a 
commander, and there is many an instance in history where the 
lack of these attributes in a leader has brought about disaster. The 
Franco-Prussian War can show us some of the best examples of 
men endowed with these essential virtues. 

One of our most distinguished officers, in a criticism of the 
Russo-Japanese conflict, points out, as a lesson from it to be taken to 
heart, the necessity for generals to be more disinterested and loyal 
to one another. 

As long ago as 1870 this lesson had been well learnt by the 
Prussian army and the soldiers of the German States who fought 
with it. ‘lhe good resultant from its practical application in the 
field cannot be shown to better advantage than in the battles of this 
campaign. Ungrudgingly and unhesitatingly the German command- 
ers supported one another, sinking all personal aims for the common 
weal, gaining their reward in that series of successes which culmin- 
ated at Sedan. That the Germans were specially fortunate in their 
generals, no one who reads the accounts of that struggle can for a 
moment doubt. The fear of responsibility, that bugbear of so many 
generals, was conspicuous by its absence ; indeed most of the first 
battles fought in the war were begun without orders from head- 
quarters and on the initiative of generals whose moral courage enabled 
them to act as they deemed best at critical periods and to take 
advantage of the opportunities which fortune sent their way. The 
battle of Woerth was even started against orders, the officer respon- 
sible for beginning it being convinced that he was acting for the 
best ; and the Commander-in-Chief on arriving, having approved his 
subordinate’s action, issued orders for the continuance of a battle 
which he originally had no intention of starting. 

The battle began on the morning of the 6th August. The 
French and German armies were only separated by the valley of 
the Sauerbach and a collision of some sort was inevitable. ‘The 
Prussian advanced guard commander sent forward two battalions 
supported by a battery to reconnoitre towards Woerth; the French 
advanced guard commander at the same time advanced towards 
Gunstett. This led to a series of disconnected fights which lasted 
till nearly noon. On the German right was the 2nd Bavarian 
Corps under von Hartmann. In the centre von Kirchbach’s Corps, 
the 5th, while von _Buse was bringing up the 11th Corps on the 
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left. All these corps became more or less engaged with the enemy. 
The last named had bivouacked for the night at Sulz, but hearing the 
guns at Woerth, had hurried up towards the firing and was drawn 
into the fight at Gunstett. The commanders had received orders not 
to bring on a battle, and the Bavarians retired. Von Kirchbach, 
however, believing it of the utmost importance that the French 
should not be given a chance of claiming a victory, was determined 
to continue the combat and begged von Bose, a great personal friend, 
and von Hartmann, to support him. The fighting had already 
been somewhat severe and the Germans had not had the best of it;a 
retreat at that moment was not to be thought of and von Kirchbach 
decided to accept the responsibility for the battle, the other two 
generals loyally supporting him. The Crown Prince’s headquarters 
were at Sulz,and when in spite of his orders the firing grew 
heavier and heavier, he galloped off to Woerth. On his arrival there 
he saw that the troops were too far committed to think of a with- 
drawal and he determined to support the corps already engaged 
with the remainder of his army. 

Although the orders of the commander-in-chief distinctly forbade 
an engagement, the resulting victory was so decisive that one can 
only admire the man who had the fortitude to dare to disobey them 
and who was therefore directly responsible for the success gained. 
On receiving his orders, von Kirchbach knew that a retirement 
would be looked on by the French as a repulse and a French victory 
at that period of the war would be a dangerous moral asset to the 
enemy. 

On the same day was fought the battle of Spicheren, which had 
been “neither planned nor desired by the German commanders.” 
The generals responsible for it were von Kameki and von Alven- 
sleben, the former for beginning it, the latter for bringing it toa 
successful conclusion. 

The intention of the Germans was to concentrate their three 
armies and get into line so as to be able to attack the French main 
body with the whole of their available forces. This idea was, however, 
frustrated by the action oftheir subordinate generals. So weak in 
fact was the army which attacked Frossard at Spicheren that only 
the lethargy of the French averted a serious disaster. 

On the day of the battle von Kameki with the 14th Division 
was to have marched as far as Gnichenbach and thrown his out- 
posts forward in the direction of the Saar and Saarbrucken. The 
cavalry, however, reported that Saarbrucken was unoccupied, that 
the French had retreated to the heights of Spicheren, and that 
they appeared to be preparing to retire still further. Hearing this 
von Kameki pushed on to Saarbrucken and determined to occupy 
the opposite heights with his outposts. Von Zastrow, the command- 
er of the 7th Corps, who was following behind, approved of this 
and von Francois, commanding the advanced guard of the 14th 
Division, passed through the town and made for the opposite hills. 

Von Kameki imagined that he had in front of him only the rear 
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guard of the retreating French army and no serious fighting was 
apprehended. Only artillery was visible on the high ground above 
the town and the reports sent in by his cavalry confirmed his view of 
the situation. The 7th Corps was advancing behind him, and the 
18th Division was also marching towards the river Saar; the result 
of his actions, therefore, caused fim no anxiety, 

The real situation, however, was very different and, after the 
attack had been launched on Spicheren, became well nigh desperate. 
The French 9th Division was entrenched on the Roteberg, on their 
left was Verge’s division and Batuille’s division was in reserve at 
Aetingen. ‘Thus to start with there were three French divisions to 
the German one, the position too was strong and entrenched ; already 
the odds were against them. To make matters worse, near 
Saargemund and only 74 miles on the right of the French was 
Montaudon’s division, while 124 miles in rear was Bazaine’s 3rd 
Corps. By all the rules of war the 14th Division was doomed, 
but the inexplicable immobility of the French troops posted close at 
hand within supporting distance enabled the shattered remnants to 
hang on till help arrived. Every German within sound of the guns 
marched at his best pace to the battlefield and had the French acted 
in like manner the battle of Spicheren might have had a different 
ending. 

The firat reinforcements to arrive were the men of the 3rd Corps, 
who were quite unexpected. They belonged to the 2nd Army, under 
Prince Frederic Charles, which was rapidly being concentrated on 
the left of the lst Army. Von Alvensleben, commanding the 3rd 
Corps, was in advance; a keen-witted soldier, he was well aware of 
what was happening and was already moving his troops with all 
speed up the Saar. On arrival at Neunkirchen, hearing the sound 
of the guns, he pushed forward to Saarbrucken by rail and road 
with all possible despatch. He was thus able to bring up 14. batta- 
lions, 4 squadrons, and 6 batteries in time to take part in the fight, 
the sien being flung into the battle as soon as they arrived, so 
immediate was the necessity for troops in the hard-pressed firing 
line. The 8th Corps also hurried forward, but only their advanced 
guard arrived in time to take part in the action. 

The commanders of the 38rd, 7th and 8th Corps and von 
Kameki met on the battlefield and von Alvensleben assumed the 
chief command, the only troops then available being those of the 
3rd Corps. As the batteries of the 8th Corps came up they were 
placed under the orders of von Buelow, commanding the artillery 
of the 8rd Corps. In fact von Alvensleben was supplied with every 
man, horse, and gun which arrived irrespective of division or corps, 
the divisional and corps commanders placing them all under his 
orders, thus enabling him to bring the hard-fought action toa 
succeasful conclusion. 

So extraordinary does the behaviour of the French commanders 
appear that one could almost believe they regarded the issue of the 
struggle at Spicheren with indifference. At any time up to 8 o'clock 
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in the afternoon, when the first German supporting troops arrived, 
they could have placed an overwhelming force on the field and 
completely wiped out the 14th Division, but by their immobilit 
and apathy they let the chance slip by and with it the victory whiel 
was theirs for the taking, ; 

Before the war the superiority of the French Army to those 
of other European Powers had never been questioned. It had always 
been looked upon as the model of what an army should be. Its 
success in the Crimea, in Italy, China, and other places gave it 
unlimited self-confidence. That the Prussians would be destroyed 
within a few short weeks was undoubtedly the opinion. of most 
French people and of many of the other European nations. A few 
men, such as Bismark, von Moltke and Prince Frederic Charles 
had ganged its trne worth and were not afraid of pitting their 
own highly trained troops against those of France, but the majority 
of the Prussian soldiers, though longing to try their mettle, held 
their opponents in some respect. The battles of Woerth and 
Spicheren changed all this ; the moral effect of these successes 
was tremendous and the German troops henceforward were confident 
of victory. 

The battle of Colombey, the next action fought in the war, 
was begun by a divisional commander on his own responsibility, 
and had not been intended by the commander-in-chief. On 
14th Angust, about 11 o'clock, reports were brought in to von 
Manteutfel, commanding the Ist Corps, that the enemy before 
Metz were retiring. Tobe ready for emergencies, and in case the 
movements should bea prelude to an attack, the alarm was 
sounded, Von der Goltz, who commanded the advanced guard of 
the 7th Corps, hearing this and sceing the French apparently 
retreating, decided to attack, and sent word of his intention to the 
lst Corps: thus the battle began. 

The French columns on hearing the sound of the guns turned 
about and hastened towards it. They greatly outnumbered the 
Yermans, but were unable to shake off their attack and a_ bloody 
and indecisive combat raged from Colombey to Noilly, along which 
line three German divisions were extended. Up to 6 o'clock this 
unequal contest continued and then the Prussian reinforcements 
began to arrive. In this battle, as at Spicheren, the men were 
rushed into the fight as soon as they appeared. 

There was no time to form a large reserve with which to make 
a decisive attack; help was urgently needed in the firing line 
and the supports were pushed up in driblets and absorbed at once. 
However, they sufficed and the tide gradually began to turn, the 
French falling slowly back beneath the guns of Metz. Here, as in 
the battles immediately preceding it, the sound of firing acted as a 
magnet to the German troops; till Jate in the evening regiments 
continued to arrive, the last struggling in about 9 pM. Although 
this battle had not heen intended by the eommander-in-chief, it 
accorded with the situation he had created and with his intention 
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of harassing and impeding the French armies. The success also 
added still further to the more? of his soldiers and detracted from 
that of the French. 

On the night after this battle there was some doubt at the 
German headquarters as to the intentions of the French commander. 
It was thought probable that an attack would be made on the Ist 
Army by the combined French forces. The French needed a 
victory badly, and here was a chance of falling on the Ist Army and 
defeating it before help could arrive. 

The 8rd and 9th Corps of the 2nd Army were therefore ordered 
to halt and close up in readiness for an attack should it be made as 
contemplated. 

The general commanding the 3rd Corps was, however, certain 
in his own mind that Bazaine was retreating westwards, and on 
the early morning of the 15th his cavalry brought him information 
which confirmed this opinion. He knew that his orders to halt were 
due to the fact that the headquarter staff were in ignorance as to 
the exact position of affairs. The news he had gathered from his 
patrols was in his opinion sufficient to warrant an advance with his 
whole corps in order to get in touch with the escaping French army. 
He reported his decision to headquarters and made otf by forced 
marches to the Moselle. He had marched rather more than 9 miles 
when an order reached him to halt and he was obliged to do so; he 
sent forward men and materials, however, to bridge the river which 
was then in Hood. Shortly afterwards the retreat of the French 
became known to the headquarter statf and the 8rd Corps was aliowed 
tu resume its interrupted march. Von Alvensleben’s orders were 
to make for the Metz-Verdun road at Mars-la-Tour by way of the 
Gorze road. ‘ 

The general was convineed that to stop the French he would 
have to advance at his utmost speed. On his own responsibility, 
therefure, on the 16th he divided his corps into two columns, sending 
one vid Gorze and the other by a difficult mountain road from Onville 
to Les Baraques, thus combining speed and a greater readiness for 
battle. If he could not throw his corps across their line of retreat, 
he was determined to delay Bazaine’s troops by hanging on to their 
rear and so retarding them until the rest of the army arrived. ‘The 
commander-in-chict had not contemplated a battle on the 16th, as 
the position of the headquarters of the two armies at Herny and 
Pont-#-Mousson shows, but the determination of von Alvensleben 
to close with the encmy before they should escape and the energy 
he displayed in carrying out his resolve were responsible for bringing 
on the fight which finally compelled the French to fall back on 
Metz. 

Tn all these battles the German commanders relied on ultimate 
support from their own forces. They knew the positions of the troops 
nearest them and could su calculate approximately the time up to 
which they would have to fight unaided, The positions of the encmy 
were also known more or less and the fear that the supporting 
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troops would be drawn into side issues by being attacked by the 
French was therefore not present. 

To chance a battle on the assumption that any of your own 
troops in the neighbourhood will come to your aid on hearing the 
sound of your guns is a dangerous practice unless the situation is so 
well defined and clear that the arrival of supports is a certainty. 
An instance from Gourko's operations suuth of the Balkans in the 
war of 1877 will illustrate this danger. Gourko was opposed by 
Suleyman who was south of him at Semenli with a much larger 
force than Gourko had any idea he possessed. A detachment of 
Turks was at Jenizagra some distance from Semenli and this force 
Gourko determined to attack and wipe out, thus leaving him free 
to deal with Suleyman. With this end in view he advanced in three 
columns, It so happened that Suleyman had, on the same day, 
come to a decision to attack Gourko and also marched off in’ three 
columns. The Russians were to have concentrated at Karlikioj, but 
only the left and centre columns arrived. Later on Gourko heard 
that his right column had been engaged with the Turks at Eskizagra 
and that the latter were now at Dzuranli. Being unaware that he 
had to deal with Suleyman or that the Turks were in any force, he 
determined to make an attack on their position, relying on his right 
column to help him by co-operating as soon as they heard the sound 
of his guns, This nearly proved fatal, for the Russians on this flank 
were fighting desperately with Suleyman himself and were quite 
incapable of rendering any aid to Gourko, who was obliged to fall back, 
only extricating his torce from its dangerous position with difficulty. 

The tact that even the heaviest firing will not always be heard 
by troops who may be perhaps only a few miles distant from the 
actual battle, shows that sound is at best but an unreliable guide. 
Two curious instances of this are given in Mande’s “ Military Letters 
and Essays”: the first is from the battle of Spicheren. The 13th 
Prussian Division was marching on the Saar when sounds of firing 
became audible from the direction of Saarbrucken. The line of 
march was at once changed and the troops set off towards it. The 
new route led through a big forest and after marching through this 
for some time the suunds suddenly ceased. The Prussian com- 
mander, thinking that it could only have been a skirmish, thereupon 
halted his men. At the same time, across the Saar, two French 
divisions were put in motion, they too having heard the guns at 
Spicheren. At 1 o'clock all sounds of firing ceased and the French 
generals marched their troops back to camp. The time at which 
the guns appeared to have ceased firing was the same in both 
instances, namely, 1 o’clock, and yet in reality the battle raged all 
day long without cessation. Just before 6 o’clock the sound again 
made itself heard and the Prussian troops getting under arms 
hurried to the battlefield arriving in time to take part in the fight. 
The French, less fortunate, when they again heard the guns, marched 
om towards Spicheren once more, but were too late to be of any use to 
their comrades who had already retreated from the field. 
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The second instance occurred at the battle of Gaine’s Mill in 
the American Civil War. The Southern Army under Longstreet 
and Jackson attacked and defeated the right wing of the Northern 
army in full view of their left wing which was unable tu take any 
part in the fight owing to an impassable river and swamp. Though 
only two miles separated the spectators from the actual battle, every 
incident of which could be clearly seen, not a sound reached them. 

From this it would appear that a general who depends on the 
sound of his guns to bring him aid pins his faith on a sumewhat 
untrustworthy factor, though the value of marching to the sounds 
of battle when the guns are heard is amply demonstrated in the 
successes won thereby in the Franco-Prussian War by the Germans. 
Nowadays the absence of all smoke and the extended formations 
which troops necessarily have to take up render the location of the 
actual combat rather more difficult than in the days of black powder. 
In some cases it might even be difficult to tell friend from fee as 
was actually the case in the action of Koedoesburg in the South 
African War. Babington with a cavalry brigade sent by Methuen to 
reinforce Macdonald was unable for some time to distinguish between 
Boers and British. 

It may be taken, however, as a safe military axiom from the 
examples given us by the Germans that when in doubt one cannot 
do better than march to the sound of the guns. A commander from 
his knowledge of the general course of events should be able to 
appreciate the significance of sounds of battle from a certain 
direction and could decide as to whether his presence would be 
required or otherwise. 


THE ACHILLES HEEL OF THE EMPIRE. 
By Magsor E. J. M. Motyneux, D.S.O., 12TH Cavatry. 


It appears to me strange that while so much has been written 
upon the strategic dangers to which the Empire would be exposed 
in case of war with various Powers, the position of the most essen- 
tially vulnerable portion of it has attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion from soldiers.* This is strange for the reason that the portion 
referred to is not only extremely vulnerable and very weakly garri- 
soned, but is also, to England, of vital political and strategic 
importance apart from its economic value. 

Much has been written, by soldiers and others, concerning the 
strategic position of the Indian Empire, Canada, South Africa, and 
Australasia in the event of war with any of the various Powers 
which would be in a position to threaten them: still more has been 
written with regard to the position of the British Isles in the event 
of war with a first class European Power. It is the object of this 
article to invite particular attention to the strategic problem offered 
by Egypt, because an attack upon that Protectorate seems inherently 
probable in certain contingencies, and its defence presents a problem 
of peculiar strategic difficulty and importance. 

It is assumed, and rightly, that in the event of war with any 
Power, the Power in question would naturally prefer to bring the 
war to a rapid conclusion by striking straight at the heart of the 
Empire, and would do go, should such a course offer reasonable 
probability of success. Whether this be feasible or not, in view 
of our generally accepted maritime supremacy, is # point upon 
which very great differences of opinion exist: and it is not proposed 
to discuss that problem here. A Power at war with England, should 
the naval conflict upou which the possibility of a successful invasion 
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If we examine and analyse the title of this essay we will find 


that it can be divided into three constituent parts. First, loyalty . 


in its broadest sense ; secondly, disinterestedness; and thirdly, the 
assumption of responsibility. All these qualities are vital in a 
commander, and there is many an instance in history where the 
lack of these attributes in a leader has brought about disaster. The 
Franco-Prussian War can show us some of the best examples of 
men endowed with these essential virtues. 

One of our most distinguished officers, in a criticism of the 
Russo-Japanese conflict, points out, as a lesson from it to be taken to 
heart, the necessity for generals to be more disinterested and loyal 
to one another. 

As long ago as 1870 this lesson had been well learnt by the 
Prussian army and the soldiers of the German States who fought 
with it. ‘lhe good resultant from its practical application in the 
field cannot be shown to better advantage than in the battles of this 
campaign. Ungrudgingly and unhesitatingly the German command- 
ers supported one another, sinking all personal aims for the common 
weal, gaining their reward in that series of successes which culmin- 
ated at Sedan. That the Germans were specially fortunate in their 
generals, no one who reads the accounts of that struggle can for a 
moment doubt. ‘The fear of responsibility, that bugbear of so many 
generals, was conspicuous by its absence; indeed most of the first 
battles fought in the war were begun without orders from head- 
quarters and on the initiative of generals whose moral courage enabled 
them to act as they deemed best at critical periods and to take 
advantage of the opportunities which fortune sent their way. The 
battle of Woerth was even started against orders, the officer respon- 
sible for beginning it being convinced that he was acting for the 
best ; and the Commander-in-Chief on arriving, having approved his 
subordinate’s action, issued orders for the continuance of a battle 
which he originally had no intention of starting. 

The battle began on the morning of the 6th August. The 
French and German armies were only separated by the valley of 
the Sauerbach and a cullision of some sort was inevitable. The 
Prussian advanced guard commander sent forward two battalions 
supported by a battery to reconnoitre towards Woerth; the French 
advanced guard commander at the same time advanced towards 
Gunstett. This led to a series of disconnected fights which lasted 
till nearly noon. On the German right was the 2nd Bavarian 
Corps under von Hartmann. In the centre von Kirchbach’s Corps, 
the Sth, while von Bose was bringing up the 11th Corps on the 
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guard of the retreating French army and no serious fighting was 
apprehended. Only artillery was visible on the high ground above 
the town and the reports sent in by his cavalry confirmed his view of 
the situation. The 7th Corps was advancing behind him, and the 
13th Division was also marching towards the river Saar; the result 
of his actions, therefore, caused him no anxiety. 

The real situation, however, was very different and, after the 
attack had been launched on Spicheren, became well nigh desperate. 
The French 9th Division was entrenched on the Roteberg, on their 
left was Verge’s division and Batuille’s division was in reserve at 
Aetingen, Thus to start with there were three French divisions to 
the German one, the position too was strong and entrenched ; already 
the odds were against them. To make matters worse, near 
Saargemund and only 7} miles on the right of the French was 
Montandon’s division, while 124 miles in rear was Bazaine's 3rd 
Corps. By all the rules of war the 14th Division was doomed, 
but the inexplicable immobility of the French troops posted close at 
hand within supporting distance enabled the shattered remnants to 
hang on till help arrived. Every German within sound of the guns 
marched at his het pace to the battlefield and had the French acted 
in like manner the battle of Spicheren might have had a ditferent 
ending. 

The first reinforcements to arrive were the men of the 3rd Corps, 
who were quite unexpected. They belonged to the 2nd Army, ande 
Prince Frederic Charles, which was rapidly being concentrated on 
the left of the Ist Army. Von Alvensleben, commanding the 3rd 
Corps, was in advance: a keen-witted soldier, he was well aware of 
what was happening and was already moving his troops with all 
speed up the Saar. On arrival at Neunkirchen, hearing the sound 
of the guns, he pushed forward to Saarbrucken | by rail and road 
with all possible despatch, He was thus able to bring up 14. batta- 
lions, 4 squadrons, and 6 batteries in time to take part in the fight, 
the isen being Hung into the battle as soon as they arrived, so 
immediate was the necessity for troops in the hard-pressed firing 
line. The 8th Corps also hurried forward, but only their advanced 
guard arrived in time to take part in the action, 

The commanders of the 3rd, 7th and Sth Corps and von 
Kameki met on the battlefield and von Alvensleben assumed the 
chief command, the only troops then available being those of the 
3rd Corps. As the batteries of the Sth Corps came up they were 
placed under the orders uf von Buelow, commanding the artillery 
of the 8rd Corps. In fact von Alvensleben was supplied with every 
man, horse, and gun which arrived irrespective of division or corps, 
the divisional and corps commanders placing them all under his 
orders, thus enabling him to bring the hard-fonght action toa 
succeasful conclusion. 

So extraordinary does the behaviour of the French commanders 
appear that one could almost believe they regarded the issue of the 
Struggle at Spicheren with inditference. At any time up to 3 o'clock 
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of harassing and impeding the French armies. The success alse 
added still further to the word? of his soldiers and detracted from 
that of the French. 

On the nightafter this battle there was sume doubt at the 
German headquarters as to the intentions of the French commander. 
It was thought probable that an attack would be made on the Ist 
Army by the combined French forces. The French needed a 
victory badly, and here was a chance of falling on the Ist Army and 
defeating it before help could arrive. 

The Srdand {th Corps of the 2nd Army were therefore ordered 
ty haltand close upin readiness for an attack should it) be made as 
contemplated. 

The general commanding the 3rd Corps was, however, certain 
in his own mind that) Bazaine was retreating westwards, and on 
the early morning of the 15th his cavalry brought him information 
which contirmed this opinion. He knew that his orders to halt’ were 
due to the fact that the headquarter staff were in ignorance as to 
the exact position of affairs. The news he had gathered from his 
patrols was in his opinion sufficient to warrant an advance with his 
whole corps in order to get in touch with the escaping French army. 
He reported his decision to headquarters and made off by forced 
marches tu the Moselle. He had marehed rather more than 9 miles 
when an order reached him to halt’ and he was obliged to do so; he 
sent forward men and materials, however, to bridge the river which 

was then in Heod. Shortly afterwards the retreat of the French 
became known to the headquarter staff and the 8rd Corps was aliowed 
turesume its interrnpted march. Von Alvensleben’s orders were 
tomake for the Metz-Verdun road at Mars-la-Tour by way of the 
Gorze road. : 

The general was convineed that te stop the French he would 
have to advance at his utmost speed, On his own responsibility, 
therefore, on the 16th he divided his corps into two coltuans, sending 
one eid Gorze and the other by a difficult mountain read from Onville 
to Les Baraques, thus combining speed and a greater readiness for 
battle. If he could not throw his corps across. their line of retreat, 
he was determined to delay Bazaine's troops by hanging on to their 
rear and so retarding them until the rest of the army arrived, The 
commander-in-chief had not contemplated a battle on the 16th, as 
the position of the headquarters of the two armies at) Herny and 
Pont-A-Mougson shows, but the determination of von Alvensicben 
to close with the enemy betore they should escape and the energy 
he displayed in carrying out his resolve were responsible for bringing 
vn the fight which finally compelled the French to fall) back on 
Metz, 

In all these battles the German commanders relied on ultimate 
Support from their own forces. They knew the positions of the troops 
nearest them and could se calculate approximately the time up to 
‘inch they would have to fight umided, ‘The positions of the enemy 
Were also Known more or Jess and the fear that) the supporting 
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The second instance occurred at the battle of Gaine’s Mill in 
the American Civil War. The Southern Army under Longstreet 
and Jackson attacked and defeated the right wing of the Northern 
army in full view of theirleft wing which was unable tu take any 
part in the fight owing to an impassable river and swainp, ‘Though 
only two miles separated the spectators from the actual battle, every 
incident of which could be clearly seen, not a sound reached them. 

From this it would appear that a general who depends on the 
sound of his guns to bring him aid pins his faith on a somewhat 
untrustworthy factor, though the value of marching to the sounds 
of battle when the guns are heard is amply demonstrated in the 
successes won thereby in the Franco-Prussian War by the Germans. 
Nowadays the absence of all smoke and the extended formations 
which troops necessarily have to take up render the location of the 
actual combat rather more difficult than in the days of black powder. 
In some cases it might even be difficult to tell friend from fve as 
was actually the case in the action of Koedoesburg in the South 
African War. Babington with a cavalry brigade sent by Methuen to 
reinforce Macdonald was unable for some time to distinguish between 
Boers and British. 

It may be taken, however, as a safe military axiom from the 
examples given us by the Germans that when in doubt one cannot 
do better than march to the sound of the guns. A commander trom 
his knowledge of the general course of events should be able to 
appreciate the significance of sounds of | battle from a certain 
direction and could decide as to whether his presence would. be 
required or otherwise. 
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waar strategic difficulty and importance. 

{t is assumed, and rightly, that in the event of war with any 
Power, the Power in question would naturally prefer to bring the 
war to a rapid conclusion by striking straight at the heart of the 
Empire, and would do go, should such a course offer reasonable 
probability of success. Whether this be feasible or not, in view 
of our generally accepted maritime supremacy, is a point upon 
which very great differences of opinion exist: and it is not proposed 
to discuss that problem here. A Power at war with England, should 
the naval conflict. upon which the possibility of a successful invasion 
of the British Isles must depend appear to offer no probability of 
snecess, would naturally look for some other point where pressure 
might be brought to bear. For this reason, it may safely be assumed 
that a war with Russia would involve an attack upon the Indian 
Empire, direct or indirect; and that a war with the United States 
would involve the invasion by land of Canada, It seems equally 
probable that in the event of war with the Central Enropean 
Powers, they wonid attack the one point where they could get at 
us—Eyvpt, where their immenee military preponderance could be 
brought to bear. ‘The British Fleet might sail along the North Sea 
coasts and to theentrance to the Kiel Canal, with “Come ont, you 
cad, and fight" for their motte. But that would not save Egypt. 


“This paper waa received from Major Molyneux in January last, before 
i Fecent articles on the subject inthe colimns of the Times liad appeared. 
al, 
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It appears to me strang# that while so much has been written 
upon the strategic dangers to which the Empire would be exposed 
in case of war with various Powers, the position of the most essen- 
tially vulnerable portion of it has attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion from soldiers.* This is strange for the reason that the portion 
referred to is not only extremely vulnerable and very weakly garri- 
soned, but is also, to England, of vital political and strategic 
importance apart from its economic value. 

Much has been written, by soldiers and others, concerning the 
strategic position of the Indian Empire, Canada, South Africa, and 
Australasia in the event. of war with any of the various Powers 
which would be in a position to threaten them: still more has been 
written with regard to the position of the British Isles in the event 
of war with a first class European Power. It is the object of this 
article to invite particular attention to the strategic problem offered 
by Egypt, because an attack upon that Protectorate seems inherently 
probable in certain contingencies, and its defence presents a problem 
of peculiar strategic difficulty and importance. 

It is assumed, and rightly, that in the event of war with any 
Power, the Power in question would naturally prefer to bring the 
war to a rapid conclusion by striking straight at the heart of the 
Empire, and wonld do go, should such a course offer reasonable 
probability of success. Whether this be feasible or not, in view 
of our generally accepted maritime supremacy, is a point upon 
which very great differences of opinion exist: and it is not proposed 
to discuss that problem here. A Power at. war with England, shonld 
the naval conflict upon which the possibility of a successful invasion 
of the British Isles must depend appear to offer no probability of 
suecess, would naturally look for some other point where pressure 
might be brought to bear. For this reason, it may safely be assumed 
that a war with Russia would involve an attack upon the Indian 
Empire, direct or indirect ; and that a war with the United States 
would involve the invasion by land of Canada, It seems equally 
probable that in the event of war with the Central European 
Powers, they wouid attack the one point where they could get at 
us—Egypt, where their immense military preponderance could be 
brought to bear. The British Fleet might sail along the North Sea 
coasts and to theentrance to the Kiel Canal, with “Come out, you 
ead, and fight" for their motto. But that would not save Egypt. 


"This paper waa received from Major Molyneux in Januery last, before 
the recent artieles on the subject in the columns of the Viney liad appeared, — 
ky. 
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What would be the immediate consequences of the conquest. of 
Egypt by a Power hostile to England / 

On us, the effect would be instant and perhaps conclusive, 
unless we could immediately either neutralise its consequences or 
effect a reconquest. Our prestige as a world-power would be 
shattered just as completely as it would have been by the loss of 
South Africa. Our direct line to India, Australia, New Zealand 
and to the whole Farther East would be cut: our material loss in 
being deprived of the commercial valne of Egypt would be the least 
serious effect. 

For the conquering Power, the acquisition of Egypt would be 
a prize of the very first magnitude, bringing moral and material 
advantages of a very high order. It would be indeed an ideal 
“ place in the sun,” ready made, aboundingly prosperous, a granary, 
a market, and a magnificent “going concern.” If, to Germany, 
barren South-West Africa and barbarous undeveloped Morocco have 
been worth such struggles, and if Italy has thought it worth while 
to embark in a long and costly contest against the determined 
hostility of the inhabitents, attended with the inevitable risks of 
complications with other powers, involved by the desire for what 
is at best only a narrow fertile strip of Tripoli: then how much 
more desirable is rich and solvent Egypt, immediately and not 
merely potentially valuable, after o quarter of a century of England's 
heavy spadework ¢ 

Would such an attempt, resolutely made with the vast resources 
of a great organized military combination, offer reasonable hope of 
success’ Would it entail any irreparably disastrous consequences, if 
unsuccessful ? 

If we were at war with the Triplice, or with the two Northern 
Powers of that combination, this much may be ‘taken as certain — 
that, until some overwhelming naval victory had relieved the British 
Isles of all anxiety on the score of either invasion or a serious 
interruption of our sea-borne food-supply, public opinion in England 
would not tolerate the detachment from home defence ofa single 
trained soldier or a single capital warship. More than that: any 
real panic or apprehension at home would result in a clamour for the 
recall to the Channel Fleet of our weak Mediterranean squadron 
which it would take a strong Government to resist. Pending a 
victory comparable to that of Trafalgar or the Sea of Japan, no 
British Government would or could face the panic which would be 
caused by any deliberate diminution of our means of keeping an 
enemy out of England. And the most optimistic calculations give 
six months as the minimum time required to make the territorials 
fit for this purpose. 

For transports, Trieste to Alexandria is four days’ steam: from 
Bombay to Suez at least ten days. 

To strengthen our naval position in home waters, the British 
Mediterranean Fleet has been reduced to a figure which places it, if 
unsupported, at a very serious disadvantage as com with the 
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naval power of the Triplice in those waters: and it could hope for no 
accession of strength until some great victory at sea had made 
England secure against invasion. Over acentury ago, with much 
further to go and no rapid and certain means of transport, and with 
a superior British fleet guarding the Mediterranean,* Napoleon, 
with a strictly limited force, found the invasion of a strongly defended 
Egypt quite feasible. With the British Mediterranean Fleet 
reduced to half a dozen battleships, with a shorter sea route, with 
tapid and certain means of transportation, with only a microscopic 
force immediately available to oppose a landing, and with practically 
unlimited resources in men and material to follow, why should it be 
less possible to carry out such an invasion across the Mediterranean 
now! Only the other day, Italy, without any special effort, threw 
over 30,000 men into Tripoli within a week. The coast of Egypt 
is only a very few hours further on. What adequate defence could 
Egypt offer? We have, it is true, a great and famous English 
soldier at the head of atfairs there. But even he cannot make bricks 
without straw: and, apart from the few native Egyptian battalions, 
which are not locked up in garrison duty in the Soudan or at 
important strategic points, he disposes of some four or five battalions 
of British infantry—a couple of which, at least, would be required 
for garrison duty at Cairo and elsewhere in case of grave popular 
excitement—one regiment of British and six squadrons of Egyptian 
cavalry, and two or three batteries of royal artillery. And the 
nearest point from which he could expect help would be the other 
side of the Indian ocean, whilst he endeavoured to stem an invasion 
in force with a couple of battalions of British and possibly half a 
dozen of Egyptian and Soudanese infantry, his regiment of British 
cavalry, supported by what could be spared of his six Egyptian 
squadrons, and perhaps a couple of batteries. Surely that Protec- 
torate is run on “ offchances. ” 

Could we count with any certainty on any extraneous support / 
From Russia / It hardly concerns her sufficiently tu be worth a war. 
From France, trembling for the safety of her Eastern frontier if she 
allowed herself to become involved in the struggle ?- From Turkey ? 
Turkey has no more acquiesced at heart in our occupation of Egypt 
than ae Pope has in the loss of his temporal power. It is true that 
Turkish rule in Egypt was hoplessly bad, and that she was neither 
able to give a semblance of decent government nor to secure 
protection from outside aggression, even from the Mahdi. She 
derived little benefit from her nominal sovereignty over the wretched 
bankrupt country which England took from her control. But 
Turkey is none the lessconvinced that Egypt is hers by right ; and 
we can hardly doubt that the prospect of the recovery of any portion 
of control over a rich and regenerated Egypt would be attractive to 
her, were such a prospect held out. 


* It is to be remembered that Nelson was greatly hampered by having no 
frigates, or acouts, in his fleet—Kd. 
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This article does not propose todiscuss the political situation 
or political questions at all, except in so far as they are inseparable 
trom the strategic problem. It may, however, be pointed out that 
there is much in the political history of the Near East, during the 
fe ten years, to support the view that definite action in regard to 
Egypt, in certain contingencies, has received very serious considera 
tion from Powers to which we might find ourselves opposed. The 
further evelopment of railway construction in Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Syria will make the question even more acute. Even without 
such railways, danger to the northern land frontier of Egypt is not 
chimerical. Itmay be remembered that, half a dozen years back, 
when our relations with Turkey were not cordial, it was suddenly 
discovered that, unknown to us, some 15,000 Turkish troops had been 
concentrated within a couple of days’ march north of Port Said. A 
‘battalion was wired for from Malta, and despatched within 24 hours. 
The incident blew over ; but the garrison of Egypt was not increased 
appreciably. Given time, we might, under favourable circumstances, 
send 50,000 to 60,000 troops from India to Egypt, and follow them up 
later by further support from South Africa and Australasia. It is not 
quite always that India could send a considerable force. In 1897- 
98, for example, we had about 64,000 men either on field service 
or mobilized at the base. The tribesmen are better armed now, and 
tifles much cheaper on the frontier; we may require an even larger 
number of troops in the field for our next frontier campaign, and we 
have no guarantee that the Egyptian danger may not be presented 
to us at such a juncture. 

The question is not unworthy of the attention of those interested 
in the strategical problems of the British Empire. 


January 1912. 


THE TRAINING OF INFANTRY IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
: : ARTILLERY. : ; 


By Major H. L. ANDERSON, 9th BHOPAL INFANTRY. 


Our Field Service Regulations lay great stress on this subject, 
but the question arises do we use all the means at our disposal in 
carrying out the spirit of them? The object of this article is to 
suggest a method by which additional instruction might be carried: 
out. Before intelligent co-operation can be undertaken, officers and 
section leaders must have some knowledge of the working of 
artillery, and it would appear that this knowledge can only be 
gained by their actually seeing the guns manceuvring and in action. 
It is conceded that at manceuvres and field days, officers, etc., have 
little chance of knowing very much abont the fight except in their 
immediate vicinity, but before these operations take place much 
valuable instruction might be imparted. Infantry Training, 1911, 
lays down that a battery should work with a regiment during the last 
six days of battalion training, but this is seldom possible in India 
where the training season is so short and for various reasons. 

The idea suggested is that where artillery and infantry are 
quartered together, instructional exercises be carried out by the 
brigadier as director or instructor, assisted by his staff, and con- 
ducted somewhat on the lines of a staff or regimental exercise, 
with this exception that the battery or batteries be actually present. 
The raison d’étre of the exercise being that those under instruction 
actually see the guns at work. A scheme, either attack or defence, 
would be prepared and a rendezvous selected where the guns would 
come into action. All officers, British and Indian, and as many 
section leaders as possible in the garrison to be present. The 
director and his staff would explain the sitnation and introduce 
varions phases of the fight and point out the position of the troops, 
ete. The battery commander would be present to give any 
explanation required as to the method of laying, reasons for direct 
or indirect fire, etc. Suitable ground would have to be selected 
where a bird’s-eye view of the country could be obtained. 

Telephonic communication might be practised and messages 
exchanged between the infantry and artillery positions. By this 
method I think very valuable instruction might be imparted, 
interest in artillery stimulated, and officers and others would gain a 
far greater insight into the meaning of co-operation, and the 
part that the artillery have to play than they do under present 
conditions. 

Section commanders, too, would be able to impart to their men 
more valuable instruction than they can ever hope to do at present, 
as regards artillery, 
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Only a few selected officers can attend an artillery camp of 
exercise ane and more general instruction throughout the 
service seems called for. 

Schemes on these lines would, I think, greatly benefit officers 
who are preparing for examinations, whether Er “Q” or promotion 
to major or captain. They would learn where guns ought to be 
placed, the frontage they occupy, etc., etc. and, what is most 
important of all, “ practically” in the field. General officers too, no 
doubt, would gain a good deal of experience, especially those who 
have been out of touch with troops for some time. 

Occasionally a company might be sent out with a battery 
when the latter is carrying out a tactical exercise by itself, and 
practice taking up positions to protect it, etc., ete. It is progressive 
seeeacten that is required in co-operation as well as in other 
things. 

Knowledge is power, and power is co-operation in battle. There- 


fore unless our infantry has knowledge of artillery, co-operation and 
power must be lacking. 


Digi zy Google 


AN OLD FRENCH MEMOIR ON INDIA, 1801. 
TRANSLATED BY Major GR. Hearn, R.E. 


Prefatory Note. 


(The following is a translation of a memoir on the actual importance of India, 
and the most efficacious means of re-establishing the French nation in its ancient 
splendour, which was written over a century ago, and published as an Appendix to the 
“Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley.” The period was that between the war with 
Tippu and the Mahratta war, when Delhi formed part of what was described as a 
“French State,” being the enormous jayir of M. Perron, the French General of Scindia’s 
fine army, for the upkeep of which the revenues of the jayir were hypothecated. The 
memoir (or a copy of it) fell into the hands of the British and had a cousiderable 
influence in deciding the policy of advancing to Delhi, the brilliant accomplishment of 
which was due to General (afterwards Lord) Lake. 

Tn spite of the lapse of time there is much of interest to-day in the memoir. If the 
translation doves not do full justice to the magnificent language, it is because 20 years 
have elapsed since the translator studied French seriously. J 

Pondicherry, January 1801. 

“ Before indicating the best means of attacking with success the 
English in their possession in India, it is necessary to explain their 
actual situation in this part of the world; their military state, 
their civil administration, and finally their association with the 
different peoples on the borders of their enormous frontiers, Every 
one is aware that Hindustan, since the dismemberment of the 
Moghul Empire, offers more than any other country a tableau of 
vicissitude, of thrones cast down, of princes assassinated, of usurpers 
assuming the sovereignty, and consequently presents to the view only 
a general medley of the various interests of each government lost to 
view in the revolutions which succeeded. Therefore there should be 
no surprise if the following details differ in many points from all that 
has been said and written about India before the conquest of Mysore 
and other provinces under Tippu’s sway, a catastrophe which has anew 
entirely changed the aspect of affairs, but which, although augment- 
ing by perhaps a third the wealth and power of the English, cannot 
but strengthen the necessity of re-establishing equilibrium in this 
once so flourishing empire. 

“The domination of Great Britain, and the exclusive privilege of 
the reed pod to interior trade, extends from Cape Comorin, about 
the 10th degree of latitude, to the 29th, and from east to west for a 
distance of 400 English miles, not counting its possessions on the 
Gujarat and Malabar coasts, and the recent acquisitions of the vast 
estates of Tippu Sultan. The Company’s domains in the Bengal 
Presidency may be divided into three almost equal parts. The first 
part is under cultivation; the second, abandoned by ite inhabitants, 
1s covered by forest, and the asylum of tigers, leopards, wolves, 
buffaloes, and elephants ; the last third is lake, marsh, or estuary. 
It may be that the indigenous inhabitants number still about 
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12 to 15 millions ; the produce of their labour and industry in annual 
exports is valued at 2} millions sterling. Imagine what an increase 
of population and of produce would follow cultivation anew of the 
abandoned portion ! 

“The Company’s possessions in the Madras Presidency on the 
Coromandel Coast, in Golconda and in Orissa, can be improved to a 
still greater extent, and consequently can furnish a still greater 
quantity of articles of trade. The Circars to the north of Mustapha- 
nagar, Ellore, Rajahmandry and Chicacole, would in like manner 
become an abundant source of wealth under a judicious system of 
government ; the provinces adjoining Masulipatam ceded to Monsieur 
de Bussi in 1753 by Salabat Jung, and those near Condavir, which 
Monsieur Dupleix had by that date obtained from Mustapha Jung, 
would make the French masters of the greater part of the Coroman- 
del and Orissa coasts, for an uninterrupted length of 200 leagues from 
Madapalli to the Jagernaut pagoda. These districts are bounded 
by a vast chain of mountains, running approximately parallel to the 
coast, and distant from it in some places 30 to 35 leagues, in others 
not more than 10. These mountains are covered with immense 
bamboo jungles, and in their whole extent there are not more than 
three or four passes, which (according to M. de Bussi himself) could 
be defended by a hundred against a whole army. The revenues of 
these four districts are estimated at the present time at Rs. 31,00,000. 
The English draw about this sum from it but if the taxes were 
re-adjusted, the produce could be augmented by nearly 100 per 
cent. It is evident that the French would find themselves 
masters of the greatest extent of territory possessed up to now by any 
European nation in Hindustan without excepting the Portuguese even 
at the zenith of their prosperity. Besides there would be advant- 
ages in tradeto double the value of these important acquisitions, 
for the cottons suitable for export to Europe, which are made in 
this part of the Deccan, are of superior quality and cheaper than 
those of the Carnatic ; in the Rajahmandry district are considerable 
teak forests, and this is the only part of the Coromandel and Orissa 
coasts, which produces this wood in common use throughout India 
and of such value for naval construction; the Chicacole district 
abounds in rice and other food-grains, and no doubt exports a large 
quantity annually. It is more important to appreciate the value of 
the Northern Circars than to regard them only as a national domain, 
to which we have incontestable rights, and which our enemies have 
torn from us as the spoil of the most disastrous war ever sustained 
by France.” 

Here follows an account of the commercial system of the 
Company, and an attempt to show that it had drained Bengal of 
its wealth. - 

“ It is certain that enormous sums have been carried away 
from Bengal, never to retuin again, and even greater sums than 
all the pillage of the English could amass. In 1738 Nadir Shah, 
known in Europe as Thamias Kuli Khan, carried off from Delhi in 
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coin as well as massive ornaments, vessels, ingots, etc. to a value of 
about 1,680 millions of livres tournois (£80,000,000 sterling). Cassim 
Ali Khan carried off in 1764 treasure from a quarter to a third of the 
silver then in circulation in Bengal and Bihar; the void occasioned 
by the ordinary exports of silver ingots in the ten years 1756—1766 
was calculated at over 8 millions sterling; since this time the 
Company must have exported for its trade with China at least another 
20 millions. The war with Haidar Ali, that with the Mahrattas, 
the two wars with Tippu Sultan, have cost over 6 millions sterling 
withdrawn from the currency of Bengal ; for 30 years very little 
silver and no gold has been imported from Europe, and next to none 
from elsewhere ; the trade with the Persian Gulf, whence at first a 
considerable quantity of metals was obtained, is practically at an end. 
These enormous withdrawals have—one may poueliive sedused 
the once inconceivable quantity of coin to a sum very much smaller 
than is generally supposed.” 

This the author of the memoir considers a further proof of the 
instability of the Company, and he proceeds to “give an idea of the 
base on which is founded the extraordinary edifice of the British 
power in Hindustan.” 

“Since the conclusion of the treaty of Benares in 1773 the 
Moghul Empire has been without a constitutional head, and the truce 
sovereign has not been recognised in any particular state ; indeci- 
sion and uncertainty on this important point are sure to cause dis- 
turbances, which will not cease to menace the English Company with 
precipitate dissolution, and with a succession of quarrels morc 
important than those which preceded the rise to prosperity of its 
government in this country. 

_ “The English Company, as treasurer of the empire, collects the 
imperial revenue of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa under 
the privilege and authority of the Emperor, who has been forced 
to accord this favour by a succession of extraordinary events, on 
condition of a perpetual guarantee of the payment of an annual 
tribute of 25 lakhs of rupees for the Nawabship of Bengal ; at the 
same time the Emperor was assured of the incontestable possession 
of Allahabad and Corah, provinces which were solemnly ceded and 
guaranteed to him in unalienable title for the maintenance of his 
anponal dignity. These were the conditions under which the Nawab 
of Bengal and the Company received their authority and privileges 
from the court at Delhi. It was the great founder of the British 
power in Hindustan, the famous Clive, who obtained these immense 
concessions from Shah Alam, then King of Delhi; they have trans- 
formed a company of intriguers into powerful sovereigns with a 
great establishment, both military and civil. By different treaties, 
concluded from time to time, all to the profit of the Company in new 
concessions, Shah Alam was confirmed in the sovereignty and 
possession of Corah and Allahabad ; yet they violated the most sacred 
obligations in an outrageous manner, and have not held to the agreed 
conditions. Soon afterwards, the Nawabs of Bengal and Oudh 
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refused homage to the Emperor, and the Company not only stopped 
payment of the stipulated tribute, but it went so far as to sell the 
two provinces of Allahabad and Corah for 50 lakhs of rupees to 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, immediate vassal of the empire 
and one who had solemnly acceded to the concession and guarantees. 
These double political robberies were committed by Mr. Hastings 
at the commencement of his administration.” 

(The author omits to say that these provinces were ceded as 
the result of the battle of Buxar, and that Shah Alam accepted the 
protection of the Mahrattas in order to return to Delhi, whereupon 
Mr. Hastings ceased the payment meant to keep up the dignity of 
the so-called Emperor only while under the Company’s protection. — 
Trans.) 

“‘This was the sort of treatment received from a company of 
merchant adventurers by the Emperor of Hindustan, scion of the 
illustrious house of Timur, respected throughout the east, whose 
sovereignty is universally recognised although his power may have 
vanished, and from whom the very Company derived its constitu- 
tional power through his infinite bounty. It is evident that Shah 
Alam ought to be the incontestable sovereign of the Moghul Empire, 
being the great-grandson of Aurangzeb, tenth successor in the direct 
line from Tamerlane. This great question of the sovereign being 
decided, it remains to judge if itis not possible that the scions of 
this unfortunate family shall some day find protectors, who will 
cause their sacred rights to be respected, and will break their igno- 
minious chains, Whata day when a reciprocal alliance, and a wise 
union of powers shall assure the permanent sovereignty of the 
Emperor, and will make happy his direct and tributary subjects in 
the enjoyment of personal safety, and the wealth arising from peace, 
agriculture, and free trade !” 

(One is tempted to ask whether the author forgot that the 
person of the King was at the time in the hands of M. Perron, a 
Frenchman, and that M. Drugeon only doled out to him a small 
proportion of the allotted stipend.—Trans.) 

“The English Company by its ignominious treatment of the 
Great Moghul has forfeited its rights to the Diwani and Treasurership 
of the Empire ; the Nawabs of Bengal and of Oudh are equally 
culpable of felony, being traitors to their lawful sovereign. Thus 
the Emperor of Delhi has a real and incontestable right to transmit 
to whomever he may choose the sovereignty of his dominions, and 
also the arrears due to him from the English ; these arrears of the 
tribute of 26 lakhs of rupees promised by the Company, with interest 
of the country added, amount to-day to over 452 million livres tour- 
nois, 2 sum far exceeding the realisable property of the company.” 

(It will be noticed that the Emperor is not to retain his lawful 
property.—Trans. ) 

“The acts of tyranny and injustice committed by the English 
or in their name are too well known for it to be necessary to recall 
them here. Every one knows of the iniquitous condemnation and 
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cruel execution of Raja Nund Comar; the violent imprisonment 
of the Begums (the mother and wife of Shuja-ud-daula), and the 
arbitrary seizure of their treasure ; the bloody outrage against the 
person, the finances, and property of Raja Chait Singh of Benares ; 
finally, the other violences, infractions of treaties, usurpations, and 
so on, causing in the hearts of their victims sorrows too deep to be 
long contained. The cruel and unjust war against the Rohillas in 
favour of the Nawab of Oudh, the almost total destruction of this 
noble and warlike people, and the devastation of their rich country, 
can never be forgotten by the descendants of the unfortunate 
wretches, who, to the number of 500,000, had to flee to the shelter 
of those, whom formerly they considered their most cruel enemies, 
the Mahrattas.” 

The author opines that the Company’s rule is by fear rather 
than by power, and that the courageous peoples of India will not 
allow matters to rest. He proceeds :— 

“ Although the greater part of the Indian nations were once 
tributary to the Moghul Emperors, and since then to the English, 
there are those, who have never been subjugated, and rule still; 
such are the Mahrattas, whom it has never been possible to reduce. 
They are governed by a council of Hindu Rajas, have never been 
enslaved, and indeed have often forced their neighbours to become 
tributary ; the famous Aurangzeb had to pay them as annual tribute 
the fourth part of the revenue of the Deccan, called the Chouth. 
This they continued to receive until the ravages of Nadir Shah 
entirely crushed the Moghul Empire. ‘To buy them off the Emperor 
permits them to receive the same from the province of Bengal. Ib 
1s true that at this time the Moghul is no longer master of Bengal 
or of the Deccan ; however, the Mahrattas endeavoured to establish 
their pretensions, and thus acquired a new right to the chouth. 
They sent to Bengal an army of 80,000 men, which defeated 
signally that of the usurping Nawab, Aliverdi Khan, and in 1747 
he was obliged to buy peace by ceding to them Cuttack and agree- 
ing to pay achouth of 12 lakhs of rupees. Since that time the 
Company has taken possession of Bengal, as well as of the provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, which were retained by the last Nawab; there 
has been much discussion on the subject of the chouth between 
the Company’s servants and the Mahratta chiefs, the latter have 
always demanded the re-establishment of this tribute, to which 

they have an absolute right, as well as to the arrears, from the date 
of assumption by the Company of the sovereignty of Bengal. 

“The Mahrattas have very extensive territories; their actual 
domains stretch from Central India to the frontiers of Tippu’s 
territory, and to the province of Gujerat on the north, being sepa- 
rated from Persian territory by the river Padder, and from that of 
the Emperor by the Jumna. On the cast they have the Carnatic 
and up to the borders of the Subadar of the Deccan, while owner- 
ship of the province of Cuttack takes their territory across the 
Peninsula to the Gulf of Bengal. Their revenues are valued at over 
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252 million livres tournois. The labourers and artisans of this 
country often abandon their occupations to go to the wars; their 
education is solely military; and their armies are almost entirely 
composed of cavalry, long accustomed to military forays, in fact they 
are ever ready to leave their homes to ravage neighbouring coun- 
tries, and subject them. They have always been formidable, bnt 
have been particularly so since their expedition against Aliverdi 
Khan ; we have seen them ready to cross swords with Haidar Ali 
Khan, and test whether his troops were fit to meet theirs. They 
are now hard at work forming battalions of infantry, and have some 
already which yield nothing in discipline and bravery to any tronps 
in India, even to those of European powers. 

“Tt is evident that when the power of the Sultan of Mysore was 
crushed, there remained in India only two real powers, which could 
pretend to an influence in the political balance of this part of the 
world. These were the Mahrattas and the English, and foreseeing 
the natural course of events, Asia will before long witness a most 
important contest. If the English first cast down the gauntlet, the 
Mahrattas will not be slow to pick it up and accept the challenge. 
Even supposing that European discipline and valour counts as 10 to 
1, the former will find plenty of foes, and the first success obtained 
against them by Asiatics will be a speedy precursor of their cotnplete 
ruin.” 

The author harps again on the supposed oppréssion of its 
subjects by the Company, and considers that its power {s mot 
unassailable, proceeding :— 

“ But it would be folly to be blind to the difficulties a Nereine 
an attack on the English in full force in their Indian possessions, an 
dangerous not to know what resistance they could oppose to invaaion 
of their territory. It is certain that the Company has ready for 
defence of its vast domains the most formidable and best diseiplined 
army that Asia has ever seen. It entertains in perpetual activity 
160,000 men, half cavalry, half infantry, areal over the three 


Presidencies. This army is composed of European and Indiath troops, 
which may be thus classified :— 


20 European regiments of infantry averaging 800 .. 16,000 
6 cavalry regiments or dragoons at 600 255 3,600 
4 regiments of artillery, half royal, half Company’s, 

about ig ves .: 8,200 


Europeans altogether ors af s. 28,200 

The Presidencies of Bengal and Madras have each 20 regiments 
of sepoys, each of two battalions of 1,200 men; in Bombay ‘there 
are 10, so that there is a total of 50 regiments of 2,400 men or 
120,000 sepoys, not counting 17 regiments of Indian cavalry in 
the three Presidencies, of 600 men each, making 10,200 vavalry. 
Thus the regular Indian troops amount to at least 130,000, but we 
have not included the battalions of artillery lascars, pioneérs, pon- 
tooneers, ete., also the corps termed civil battalions, of which there 
are 8 or 10, half in the Circars, half in the districts taken from the 
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Dutch. The strength of these last corps is very undefined, . increas- 
ing or diminishing according to the necessities of the moment. 

’ Considerable though this army may be, it is evident that it 
cannot sutfice to cover an area of more than 300 leagues in length 
by 260 in breadth, especially if one considers that it must furnish 
garrisons for the places taken from the Dutch. Ceylon demands 
three Enropean regiments and two sepoy battalions, and the 
Malaccas must absorb at least two European regiments and two 
sepoy battalions. Moreover, the Poligars on the south Coromandel 
coast, and in the Circars continually keep busy over 10,000 men, 
who are occupied for six months in the year ina guerilla warfare, 
which is expensive without ending the depredations of this uncon- 
querable caste of Hindus.” 

He proceeds to consider the means which France might take 
to invade India, and deal a mortal blow at England, stating that 
want of time, and a regard for his people, alone prevented Napoleon 
from proceeding to emulate the feats of Alexander. 

“For some years knowledgable persons have persisted in saying, 
and the masses in believing, that to march an army from Egypt 
to India is a fantastic enterprise, impossible of realisation. These 
assertions are based on so many captious arguments that it is nob 
astonishing that most people, ignorant alike of geography and of 
history, are easily persuaded. If it be necessary to quote examples 
of the possibility of marching a great army across the sands of 
Arabia, without going so far back as the time of Alexander, one may 
refer to the comparatively modern expedition of Changis Khan, who 
in the 13th century overran Asia with an army of 160,000 men, 
and was only arrested by the ‘Thracian Bosphorus. Another Tartar, 
Tamerlane, two centuries later, performed even greater feats, con- 
quered from China to Europe, which trembled at his advent, and 
retraced his steps to lay the foundations of the Moghul Empire, 
which exists only in name since the invasion of Nadir Shah; he 
likewise crossed with a considerable force the enormous distance 
between Persia and Delhi, in many parts desert. The armies of 
these powerful warriors, be it noted, followed Oriental usage in 
burdening themselves with many useless mouths to feed, those of 
persons who in India follow the camp; again they maintained a 
large suite, imposing but useless, the more so that they placed 
obstacles in the way of manceuvring. On the other hand, an European 
army, undertaking such a long and tedious march, would only take 
absolutely necessary baggage, and would only gather companions in 
arms, recruited en route. 

“The French, by making themselves masters of Egypt, and by 
maintaining themselves there in a state of defence, have already 
half completed their brilliant task, to fight with advantage against 
their natural enemies by taking them on the only flank presented 
to attack. It is reserved for the pick of the invincible troops of the 
Bombe the rightly denominated army of the East, to re-establish 
in India the honour of the French arms, and to realise the dreams 
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of Dupleix, those vast and noble projects for the aggrandisement 
of his nation--dreams dashed to the ground when that great man 
was stopped in the midst of his career and recalled to his native 
country, where acompany of merchants, faithfully served by him for 
thirty years, left him to die in obscurity, almost in indigence. 

“ Without attempting to trace for the army of Egypt the route 
which it should follow, it is to the point to indicate how best it 
may endure the painful march through the desert, and enter with 
the least difficulty this fertile and well-cultivated land, which will 
not offer any resistance. Steps would be taken to profit by the 
absence of the English fleet from its station off the coast of Egypt 
from time to time to re-victual elsewhere, to seize the shipping in 
the port of Alexandria, and thus to transport 20,000 men to 
Alexandretta, the most northerly port on the Syrian coast. From 
there the army, still fresh, would move towards the east, and soon 
strike the Euphrates distant from Alexandretta only some 60 
leagues, Once this celebrated river was passed, the plains of 
Diarbekr would be entered (once called Mesopotamia); thence, 
following the course of the Euphrates to the vicinity of ancient 
Babylon by a march of 150 leagues, the army would again march 
eastwards to Baghdad on the Tigris. This river separates Diarbekr 
from Persia, and Ispahan is no further from Baghdad than 130 
leagues. : 

“This superb kingdom is sufficiently well known to make 
unnecessary » lengthy description of the fertility of the country, and 
its immense Tesources available for a victorious invading army. 
Besides, Persia, since the Sufis were dethroned by the usurper 
Thamas Kuli Khan, has been rent by civil war, and continually 
handed over to pillage by the various tyrants, who have rapidly 
succeeded each other on the changing scene. Therefore, far from 
anticipating the least opposition, we may expect to be everywhere 
aided by its wealth and produce in traversing this vast country. 
We shall find there many excellent horses (perhaps sufficient to 
mount the whole army), bullocks for the artillery, camels and 
elephants for transport. It would be easy also by meeting the 
wishes of the Persians, and not injuring their religious prejudices, 
to form from them some battalions of sepoys, who would be useful 
on the march, and be excellent for use in India, where the Persian 
people enjoy a great reputation for bravery. ~ 

“From Ispahan the army has to traverse Persia, and the eastern 
provinces dependant on that country for about 450 leagues to- the 
frontier of Kabul, where the Moghul Empire begins; if the army 
makes allies of them, it can recruit from the warlike tribes of those 
parts to a considerable extent. The Sikhs, who possess the vast 
territory extending between Kabul and Lahore, could alone become 
very redoubtable foes to the English by reason of their militant and 
enthusiastic spirit ; also by the force of their constitution and the 
dangers to which they are continually exposed—provided only that 
they be united under asingle head. Warren Hastings tried to 
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persuade his council at Calcutta to send against the Sikhs the Com- 
pany’s troops in conjunction with the Mahrattas, who were then at 
war with them. To justify this unique project of aggression he 
went so far as to predict a great revolution in India if this martial 
people were allowed to mature without interruption. As if through 
fear of a nation becoming formidable some day, one has the right to 
exterminate them! What logic! After that there should be no 
difficulty in their determining to flock to our standards, destined to 
fight against those who conceived their destruction. From Kabul, 
capital of the province of that name, to Delhi is a distance of not 
more then 200 leagues, vid the beautiful country of Kashmir and 
Lahore, whose borders march with those of Hindustan proper. 

“Thus the army of the East could by marching from Alexand- 
tetta and avoiding the greater part of the desert reach the capital 
of the Moghul Empire by a route of about 850 leagues. If we 
take an average daily march of four leagues, in less than seven 
months from the date of departure from Egypt, the army ought to 
be in possession of Delhi. Any fleet sailing from Europe could not 
arrive in so short a time, and it would cost twice as much to trans- 
port a similar number of men. And will the sands of Arabia, or 
its burning climate, be any obstacle to men whom the Alps could 
not stop, and who were able to force a way through defiles till 
then impenetrable ? 

“It is from his Imperial Majesty that the French must derive 
their political influence in Hindustan ;it is by re-establishing the 
illustrious house of Timur in its ancient rights, and by restoring it 
to its former splendour, that they may acquirea title to recogni- 
tion by the Emperor Shah Alam; and when their title is supported 
by a formidable force, the effect will be calculated to ensure the 
well-being of that prince. It is in the Emperor's name that negotia- 
tions should be initiated and alliances formed; he alone can rally 
round his throne the majority of the princes of the empire, who 
have not long had only separate interests, because he had no troops 
to keep them to their duty, and because the English appearing in 
a moment of anarchy have without much trouble been able to stop 
the disorganized machine. 

“There is no doubt that the Mahrattas, who have become the 
natural enemies of the English since the fallof the Sultan of 
Mysore, will embrace with gladness the project of a coalition the 
object of which is the crushing ofa rival power marching with their 
frontier at many points, and which has fora secondary object the 
restoration of the dignity of the empire of which the Peshwa (for 
thus they term the head of the Mahrattas) has declared himself 
viceregent during the last invasion into Hindustan in 1784; in that 
year he made himself master of Delhi with a considerable army, 
and forced the Emperor to confide to his chief the regency over his 
state. The Imperial court must continue to be the mainspring of all 
the operations of the French army, until a final success makes it 
master of all India’s coasts. Since that is the goal, ip canngb too 
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svon prepare to meet its enémy sought out from such a distance. 
The vast extent of territory will prevent the English from massi 
their forces without weakening the majority of their fortresses, an 
they could not in any case oppose to us more than 30,000 men, 
of whom three-quarters would be sepoys, without reducing their 
garrisons; thus any sieges would be short and not difficult. This is 
why it is so necessary to occupy the coasts, so that they cannot look 
for help to other Presidencies. 

“The French army then, increased by its alliances by 8 large 
corps of Mahrattas, and the best troops in India, could be formed 
into three divisions, of which the weakest would be kept in the 
Imperial city and its vicinity, so as to watch him, who would seem 
to direct its movements. The second division would be the 
strongest, and under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief would 
enter the English possessions by way of the vizierate of Oudh; it 
would then follow the Ganges and traverse the rich but defenceless 
province of Bihar. In Bengal it would no doubt meet with firm 
resistance, and considerable obstacles, but it would be the goal of a 
march of a thousand leagues; in this country renowned for its 
wealth is the rich capital of the English in Asia, a sufficient 
encouragement! Finally, the third division would march to the 
Malabar Coast, about an equal distance, through the Mahratta 
country, following one side of a triangle formed by Delhi, Calcutta, 
and Bombay. : 

“The premier Mahratta, and also the most useful by reason of 
the situation of his state, and his large force, would be Govind Rao 
Scindia, who has the territory of Gohud, Agra, and Jainegar, almost 
up to the gates of the capital of the empire. His interests are 
such that he may be counted on as an ally, especially if the 
vast projects of conquest are kept dark. Bombay and Goa are 
undoubtedly the two most essential points on the west coast of the 
Indian peninsula ; if both cannot be attacked simultaneously, then 
Goa seems to present the greater advantages for several reasons. 
The importance of this conquest in time of peace would not be 
lessened by its facility of communication with the Red Sea, re-open- 
ing to the produce of India the old route of the Arabs and 
Venetians followed before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
by Vasco de Gama.” 

The guthor proceeds to-suggest an alliance with Spain witha 
view to seizing ihe Dutch colonies, then in English hands, by an 
army of the West ; these colonies included Ceylon. He does nat 

- disguise that his projects are difficult, but all will be made smooth 
by the enterprising genius of the French nation. He concludes :— 

“ However vigorous be the efforts of England in her last agony, 

_she cannot long escape the imminent danger which threatens her 
existence as a European power by menacing her Asiatic possessions. 
The pages of her history contain a prediction of the approaching 
catastrophe. Great conquests were in England always the prelude, 
the germ, of the most terrible revolutions; witness the history of 


.- 
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Edward III, one of her greatest kings, of Henry V, Richard II, 
Henry VI, and s0 on ; finally of George III himself, whose reign will 
be for ever memorable for the loss of the beautiful possessions of the 
Britannic monarchy. 

“Tf the fatal blow impending over this modern Carthage in 
Hindustan is not dealt now by France, before long it will surely 
come from a hand no less sure, probably more inflexible and relent- 
less. The torch of civilisation, which has brought the light from 
the south to the north of Europe seems to have recently become 
steady on the icy banks of the Volga and the Dnieper; Russia, that 
astonishing empire like a giant in its cradle, only known in the last 
century for the barbarous ignorance of its people, will soon join to 
that glory of arms, which has occupied her attention up to the 
present, the dalliance in luxury only to be found in an extended and 
fHourishing trade. The numerous needs of this already redoubtable 
nation will make her feel the necessity for colonies, travel will con- 
tribute daily to the progress of geographical knowledge. The 
Russians will not be slow to perceive that there is po people better 
situated than themselves to enjoy the wealth of Hindustan, and 
to make themselves master of its trade. The sovereignty of the 
Czar extends to middle Asia, and by possession of the port of 
Astrakhan he is undoubtedly the master of the whole of the Caspian 
Sea; thus his standard can without dispute advance to the borders 
of Samarkhand, the country whose capital was once the seat of 
Tamerlane’s empire. The armies of that famous conqueror followed 
to Delhi a route well known, and one without an obstacle; it is 
certain that it would be as easy for the cabinet at St. Petersburg 
to direct an army on India as against Italy. 

“The conclusion must be that the sovereignty usurped by 
England in Asia will be snatched from her. The French by their 
possession of Egypt wi!l be able to pe ne the Russians, and to 
turn to advantage (not only of themselves but of the whole of 
Europe) this important conquest, by making vanish into thin air 
England's vain pretensions about command of the sea, If Russia be 
given time to extend her domination to India, it is to be feared that 
she will close the trade to other European powers. France, on the 
other hand, by her enterprising genius, can benefit all the nations, 
by restoring to the Moghul Empire its ancient lustre, by admitting 
to the ports all commercial flags. Finally by protecting Hindustan 
from all foreign invasion she will have the glory of ensuring the 
future weal of Asia, of maintaining her own policy, and of opening 
up to Europe those inexhaustible sources of opulence and prosperity. 

“ An epoch worthy of occupying the first rank in the history of 
the nineteenth century !” 

STANISLAS LEFEBRE, 


Liewtenant of Infantry. 
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vse to describe some representative types 
the Blériot monoplane, was used by 
ucn he won the various big races of 1911, 
av of Britain. In front of all is the propellor or 
.. eight feet in diameter. Immediately behind it is the 
.-£. Gnome engine which I shall describe later. The wings 
are on each side of the body, in rear of the engine; they are set at a 
slight angle from the horizontal called the angle of incidence ; they 
are also tilted up outwards from the centre to the tips—the dihedral 
angle. The body, or fuselage, is a girder-like structure of ash, 
cross braced with wire. ‘The elevator is a pivoted portion of the 
tailplane, which is situated at the after end of the fuselage, and 
being moved by the vertical control pillar in the body enables the 
machine te fly upwards or downwards as desired. The rudder is like 
the rudder of a boat and is worked by a tiller under the pilot’s feet. 
The tail-plane itself acts like the feathering of an arrow. Beneath 
the body is the landing chassis or under carriage, consisting of 
two bicycle wheels mounted like castors in a steel frame, which has 
shock-absorbing springs and indiarubber. The Blériot chassis is 
distinctive and very good, except that the machine steers badly on 
the ground. To protect the tail when landing, and to act as a brake, 
& wouden tail ne provided. The pilot sits in the centre of the 
body with the circular top of the control pillar in his hands and his 
feet on the rudder bar. He has a good view to his front and 
downwards over the wings, between his feet, and to the sides in rear 
of the wings. The petrol and oil tanks are in the fabric-covered bow 
end of the body. 
The Blériot type of machine is very specdy, and very portable, 
and the maker has just received an order fur a hundred for the 
tench army. The machines described above are single-seaters, 
but other patterns of Blériot (there are now 27 types) have carried 
up to eight passengers. The French are now going in for three men in 
each machine generally : one pilot, one observer, and one mechanician, 
I would add that Conneau flew the 1,000 odd miles round Britain 
i this machine without any breakage whatever, or the replacement 
of any part of the machine or engine. 
The next type to describe is a biplane of the 1909, Farman, 
Pattern. This has an elevator in front as well as in the tail; the 
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Dutch. The strength of these last corps is very undefined, increas- 
ing or diminishing according to the necessities of the moment. 

Considerable though this army may be, it is evident that it 
cannot snttice to cover an area of more than 300 leagues in length 
by 260 in breadth, especially if one considers that it must furnish 
garrisons for the places taken from the Dutch. Ceylon demands 
three Enropean regiments and two sepoy battalions, and the 
Malaccas must absorb at least two European regiments and two 
sepoy battalions. Moreover, the Poligars on the south Coromandel 
coast, and in the Circars continually keep busy over 10,000 men, 
who are occupied for six months in the year ina guerilla warfare, 
which is expensive without ending the depredations of this uncon- 
querable caste of Hindus.” 

He proceeds to consider the means which France might take 
to invade India, and deal a mortal blow at England, stating that 
want of time, and a regard for his people, alone prevented Napoleon 
from proceeding tu emulate the feats of Alexander. 

“For sume years knowledgable persons have persisted in saying, 
and the masses in believing, that to march an army from Egypt 
to India is a fantastic enterprise, impossible of realisation. ‘These 
assertions are based on so many captious arguments that it is nob 
astonishing that most people, ignorant alike of geography and of 
history, are easily persuaded. If it be necessary to quote examples 
of the possibility of marching a great army across the sands of 
Arabia, without going so far back as the time of Alexander, one may 
refer to the comparatively modern expedition of Changis Khan, who 
in the 13th century overran Asia with an army of 160,000 men, 
and was only arrested by the Thracian Bosphorus. Another Tartar, 
Tamerlane, two centuries later, performed even greater feats, con- 
quered from China to Europe, which trembled at his advent, and 
retraced his steps to lay the foundations of the Moghul Empire, 
which exists only in name since the invasion of Nadir Shah; he 
likewise crossed with a considerable force the enormous distance 
between Persia and Delhi, in many parts desert. The armies of 
these powerful warriors, be it noted, followed Oriental usage in 
burdening themselves with many useless mouths to feed, thuse of 

rsons who in India follow the camp; again they maintained a 
arge suite, imposing but useless, the more so that they placed 
obstacles in the way of manwuvring. On the other hand,an European 
army, undertaking such a long and tedious march, would only take 
absolutely necessary baggage, and would only gather companions in 
arms, recruited en ruvte. 

“The French, by making themselves masters of Egypt, and by 
Maintaining themselves there ina state of defence, have already 
half completed their brilliant task, to fight with advantage against 
their natural enemies by taking them on the only flank presented 
to attack. It is reserved for the pick of the invincible troops of the 
ipaalis the rightly denominated army of the East, to re-establish 
in India the honuur of the French arms, and to realise the dreams 
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of Duplerx, those vast and noble projects for the aggran ds re 
of his nation--dreams dashed to the ground when that) great fo 
was stepped in the midst of his career and ree dled to hee nat ve 
country, Where a company of merchants, tathtally served by bint ¢ 
thirty years, lett him to die in obscurity, almost un ind: gence. 
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persuade his council at Calcutta to send against the Sikhs the Com- 
pany’s troops in conjunction with the Mahrattas, who were then at 
war with them. To justify this unique project of aggression he 
went so far as to predict a great revolution in India if this martial 
people were allowed to mature without interruption. As if through 
fear of a nation becoming formidable some day, one has the right to 
exterminate them! What logic! After that there should be no 
difficulty in their determining to flock to our standards, destined to 
fight against those who conceived their destruction. From Kabul, 
capital of the province of that name, to Delhi is a distance of not 
more then 20 leagues, vid the beautiful country of Kashmir and 
Lahore, whose bordera march with those of Hindustan proper. 

“Thus the army of the East could by marching from Alexand- 
retta and avoiding the greater part of the desert reach the capital 
of the Moghul Empire by a route of about 850 leagues. If we 
take an average daily march of four leagues, in less than seven 
months from the date of departure from Egypt, the army ought to 
be in possession of Delhi. Any fleet sailing from Europe could not 
arrive in so short a time, and it would cost twice as much to trans- 
port a similar number of men. And will the sands of Arabia, or 
its burning climate, be any obstacle to men whom the Alps could 
not stop, and who were able to force a way through defiles till 
then impenetrable ? 

“It is from his Imperial Majesty that the French must derive 
their political influence in Hindustan; it is by re-establishing the 
illustrious house of Timur in its ancient rights, and by restoring it 
to its former splendour, that they may acquirea title to recogni- 
tion by the Emperor Shah Alam ; and when their title is supported 
by a formidable force, the effect will be calculated to ensure the 
well-being of that prince. It is in the Emperor's name that negotia- 
tions should be initiated and alliances formed; he alone can rally 
round his throne the majority of the princes of the empire, who 
have not long had only separate interests, because he had no troops 
to keep them to their duty, and because the English appearing in 
a moment of anarchy have without much trouble been able to stop 
the disorganized machine. 

“There is no doubt that the Mahrattas, who have become the 
natural enemies of the English since the fall of the Sultan of 
Mysore, will embrace with gladness the project of a coalition the 
object of which is the crushing ofa rival power marching with their 
frontier at many points, and which has fora secondary object the 
restoration of the dignity of the empire of which the Peshwa (for 
thus they term the head of the Mahrattas) has declared himself 
viceregent during the last invasion into Hindustan in 1784; in that 
year he made himself master of Delhi with a considerable army, 
and forced the Emperor to confide to his chief the regency over his 
state. The Imperial court must continue to be the mainspring of all 
the operations of the French army, until a final success makes it 
master of all India’s cuasts. Since that is the goal, it cannot too 
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Edward III, one of her greatest kings, of Henry V, Richard II, 
Henry VI, and 80 on ; finally of George III himself, whose reign will 
be for ever memorable for the loss of the beautiful possessions of the 
Britannic monarchy. 

“Tf the fatal blow impending over this modern Carthage in 
Hindustan is not dealt now by France, before long it will surely 
come from a hand no less sure, probably more inflexible and relent- 
less, The torch of civilisation, which has brought the light from 
the south to the north of Europe seems to have recently become 
steady on the icy banks of the Volga and the Dnieper; Russia, that 
astonishing empire like a giant in its cradle, only known in the last 
century for the barbarous ignorance of its people, will goon join to 
that glory of arms, which has occupied her attention up to the 
preent the dalliance in luxury only to be found in an extended and 

ourishing trade. The numerous needs of this already redoubtable 
nation will make her feel the necessity for colonies, travel will con- 
tribute daily to the progress of geographical knowledge. The 
Russians will not be slow to perceive that there is po people better 
situated than themselves to enjoy the wealth of Hindustan, and 
to make themselves master of its trade. The sovereignty of the 
Czar extends to middle Asia, and by possession of the port of 
Astrakhan he is undoubtedly the master of the whole of the Caspian 
Sea; thus his standard can without dispute advance to the borders 
of Samarkhand, the country whose capital was once the seat of 
Tamerlane’s empire. The armies of that famous conqueror followed 
to Delhi a route well known, and one without an obstacle; it is 
certain that it would be as easy for the cabinet at St. Petersburg 
to direct. an army on India as against Italy. 

“The conclusion must be that the sovereignty usurped by 
England in Asia will be snatched from her. The French by their 
possession of Egypt will be able to anticipate the Russians, and to 
turn to advantage (not only of themselves but of the whole of 
Europe) this important conquest, by making vanish into thin air 
England’s vain pretensions about command of the sea. If Russia be 
given time to extend her domination to India, it is to be feared that 
she will close the trade to other European powers. France, on the 
other hand, by her enterprising genius, can benefit all the nations, 
by restoring to the Moghul Empire its ancient lustre, by admitting 
to the ports all commercial flags, Finally by protecting Hindustan 
from all foreign invasion she will have the glory of ensuring the 
future weal of Asia, of maintaining her own policy, and of opening 
up to Europe those inexhaustible sources of opulence and prosperity. 

“ An epoch worthy of occupying the first rank in the history of 
the ninetcenth century !” 

STANISLAS LEFEBRE, 


Lieutenant of Infantry. 
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A Lecture delivered at Mardan, Peshawar, and Nowshera in 
January 1912. 


By Lieut. L. V. S. Buacker, THE GUIDEs. 


To begin with, I propose to describe some representative types 
of aeroplane.* The first, the Blériot monoplane, was used by 
Lieutenant de Conneau when he won the various big races of 1911, 
including the circuit of Britain. In front of all is the propellor or 
tractor, about eight feet in diameter. Immediately behind it is the 
50 H.-P. Gnome engine which I shall describe later. The wings 
are on each side of the body, in rear of the engine; they are set at a 
slight angle from the horizontal called the angle of incidence ; they 
are also tilted up outwards from the centre to the tips—the dihedral 
angle. The body, or fuselage, is a girder-like structure of ash, 
cross braced with wire. The elevator is a pivoted portion of the 
tail-plane, which is situated at the after end of the fuselage, and 
being moved by the vertical control pillar in the body enables the 
machine te fly upwards or downwards as desired. The rudder is like 
the rudder of a boat and is worked by a tiller under the pilot’s feet. 
The tail-plane itself acts like the feathering of an arrow. Beneath 
the body is the landing chassis or under carriage, consisting of 
two bicycle wheels mounted like castors in a steel frame, which has 
shock-absorbing springs and indiarubber. The Blériot chassis is 
distinctive and very good, except that the machine steers badly on 
the ground. To protect the tail when landing, and to act as a brake, 
a wooden tail ski: is provided. The pilot sits in the centre of the 
body with the circular top of the control pillar in his hands and his 
feet on the rudder bar. He has a good view to his front and 
downwards over the wings, between his feet, and to the sides in rear 
of the wings. The petrol and oil tanks are in the fabric-covered bow 
end of the body. 

The Blériot type of machine is very speedy, and very portable, 
and the maker has just received an order for a hundred for the 
French army. The machines described above are single-seaters, 
but other patterns of Blériot (there are now 27 types) have carried 
up to eight passengers. The French are now going in for three men in 
each machine generally : one pilot, one observer, and one mechanician. 
I would add that Conneau flew the 1,000 odd miles round Britain 
in this machine without any breakage whatever, or the replacement 
of any part of the machine or engine. 

The next type to describe is a biplane of the 1909, Farman, 
pattern. This has an elevator in front as well as in the tail; the 


d * The diagrams with which this lecture was illustrated havejnot been repro- 
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pilot and passengers sit in front of the engine and propellur, which 
are behind the main planes. The double rudders and elevators 
work like those in the Bleériot, but the balancing of the machine is 
done by pulling the flaps at ‘the ends of the wings up or down by 
wires which are connected to the control lever. In the Blériot the 
entire wings are twisted or bent up and down like a bird's wing 
by the movement of the control pillar, this is called warping. The 
eight aeroplanes of the British air battalion are of this pattern. 

The next is a very remarkable machine made by the French 
firm of Breguet. This is not really a biplane, though it has two 
main planes; it is better called a double monoplane, since the engine, 
propellor, and fuselage are placed like those of a monoplane. This 
type is notable for its all stecl build and absence of struts and 
wiring. This greatly lessens the wind resistance and makes for great 
etticiency. The Bregnet holds the world’s height record, 14,300 odd 
feet. It has also carried 13 passengers, another world’s record. The 
War Office is buying one of these machines, and the French have 
a large number. One of them was flown from Casabianca to Fez 
during the Morocco tronbles. The machine is a 3-seater and is made 
in various types of from 70 to 140 H.-P. The Breguet is a great 
weight-carricr and docs about 60 miles per hour. 

The Nienport is a monoplane of somewhat different type to 
the Blériot. It is remarkably like a carrier-pigeon in shape, and 
holds the world’s speed record (over 90 miles per hour).* It is 
remarkably efficient, so much so that Comte de Nieuport, the inventor, 
who was unfortunately killed recently, was able to fly with only a 
15 H.-P. engine. Now-a-days the Nieuport is fitted with engines of 
up to 140 H.-P. The 100 H.-P. type came out first in the French 
military trials last year which were very severe. The test for 
adinission to the competition included nearly 100 miles out anda 
100 miles home across country, landing to and rising from ploughed 
ficlds without assistance, and carrying three passengers, petrol, and 
oil for the trip, and 660 Ibs. dead-weight. 

The engine used on the majority of aeroplanes is the Gnome. 
This has seven cylinders set round one crank-case like the spokes of 
awheel. The crank remains stationary and the cylinders revolve 
round it, carrying the propellor. The advantage of this is that the 
cylinders go so fast through the air that no water-cooling gear is 
necessary, thus saving much weight. The whole engine, moreover, 
acts like a large and very etfective fly-whecl. Each cylinder head 
carries an exhaust valve and sparking plug ; the inlet valves are in 
the pistons, the mixture being sucked into the. crank-case through 
the hollow crank-shaft. The 50 H.-P. type weighs 160 pounds ; 30, 
70, 100 and 140 H.-P. are also made. 

Other acroplane engines are just light motor-car engines modified 
to suit. The engine Blériot flew the Channel with was merely a 25 
H.-P. racing motor- bicycle engine. 


© Note —Vedrin , on a Deperdussin, put this record up to 105 M.P.H. in 
February, since this lecture was written, 
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As many people still think that aeroplanes are merely a 

Oagabitie dangerous form of scientific toy, capable of 

aie! xe flying prettily on fairly calm days, I have 
compiled a liat of a few performances by modern machines. 

Speed .» 105 M.P.H. withont wind, normal conditions. 

Distance... in one day 781 kilometres. 

Duration... 14 hours 35 minutes. 

Height see 14,780 feet. 

Passengers ... 13. 

Climbing... 3,500 feet in 5° 30”. 

Run + 40 yards (to rise from plough). 

These figures speak for themeelves, though remarkable feats in 
1911 will be every-day doings in 1912. Furthermore, an aeroplane 
can alight on a 75-yard strip of level ground. Even ploughed field 
is quite good enough. Flying in a thirty-mile an hour wind is now 
quite an ordinary event at home, but of course only a skilled pilot 
on a good machine can do this. The wind in the Peshawar Valley 
does not go up to 30 miles per hour on two days a year. 

Aeroplanes can bivouac out in the open indefinitely with 
merely a waterproof sheet over the engine. Many people ask “Can 
an aeroplane hover ?” No; it cannot stay still in the air unless it is 
going into a wind blowing at the same velocity as the speed of the 
machine. Still, objects on the ground are perfectly easy to observe, 
as they appear stationary, just as objects a little way off do from a 
railway carriage window. For lengthy observations one can circle 
over the enemy. In fact nothing can hide from an aeroplane; the 
more an enemy digs himself in the more conspicuous he becomes from 
on top. It must be remembered that the ordinary flying height 
on manceuvres and on service is between 1,560 and 2,000 feet, that 
1s, 500 to 700 yards. Of course, at these distances men are easily 
visible, let alone cavalry and guns, At the same time, an aeroplane 
at this height going from 50 to SO miles per hour is quite secure 
from being hit by present-day artillery. Gunners themselves have 
acknowledged this at last: I refer to an article by Major Hawkins in 
the R. A. Journal for October. If any gunner thinks he could hit an 
aeroplane, I would suggest his taking an 18-pounder out after the 
snipe in Mathra Jheel, just to get his eye in. They are a bigger 
target and don’t go so fast. 

The idea of disabling an aeroplane by musketry fire is not very 
Practical. It is true that in Tripoli an aviator was wounded, buv 
owing to his engine failing he had descended to within 200 feet of the 
enemy. He, however, got home safely. It would be necessary to 
hit either the pilot or propellor to produce any effect. Moreover, 
Tiles are not sighted to shoot upwards, the range cannot be estima- 
ted within hundreds of feet, the speed is unknown, and all bullets 
fred upwards come down just as hard as they go up. In fact, an 
aeroplane is practically invulnerable to anything except another and 

laster aeroplane. A fast machine can destroy a slow one by manwuvr- 
Ing 80 as to get above it and then crossing its path in a downward 
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direction about 50 or 100 yards in front. This causes the propellor 
blast of the fast machine, a gust of air going at perhaps 100 or 120 
miles an hour, to strike the slower one, and it will certainly capsize 
it. 

This is of course the way in which the aeroplanes of one army 
will obtain the “command of the air” from the enemy with slower 
machines, In a recent lecture in London by Captain Burke (Royal 
Irish) probably the most experienced flyer in the army, a certain 
officer unacquainted with aeroplanes saw fit to cast doubts on this 
method, so I may explain that this is not a theory or a prophecy, 
but a common incident that most aviators have had experience of. 
I myself have been crossed about 400 yards in front by another 
machine, and if the distance had been 100 instead of 400 yards, 
nothing could have prevented a smash, so great was the air 
disturbance. 

It is therefore obvious that a country which means to take war 
seriously, must ensure having more aeroplanes than the enemy, and 
faster ones. Otherwise, the day after the declaration of war will 
see the wiping out of the slow aeroplanes and their pilots, and 
the “command of the air” for the enemy, carrying with it the 
most minute knowledge of his opponent’s entire dispositions and 
movements and laying open all important points, such as_ the 
headquarters of general officers, artillery commanders, ammunition 
columns, ordnance and supply depots, railway bridges on lines of 
communication, and even the camps and bivouacs of the infantry 
open to damage or destruction from high explosive shells dropped by 
the enemy. There is an idea current that aeroplanes cannot drop 
bombs or shells with effect. This is somewhat incorrect. An 
aeroplane can hit with accuracy a small target using as many shells 
as it can lift. Asa modern French military aeroplane can lift 660 
pounds dead-weight, it follows that it can drop 6 six-inch Lyddite 
shells, either together or separately. I say “with accuracy ” because 
the range is known to the aviator, who reads it off from his aneroid 
barometer, also the speed of his machine, which does not vary ; so 
that all he has to do is to steer his machine over the target, and 
when the sights which are fitted to bomb-dropping machines come 
on, drop the shell, which cannot miss by much. Of course the sight 
must be set to the height shown onthe aneroid. From actual 
experience I think one could drop 5 inch or 6 inch Lyddite shells 
into a 20-yard circle nine times out of ten, from ordinary heights. 
The release of the weight makes no difference to the aeroplane nor 
does the explosion: of the shell when it hits the ground. The 
variability of the wind is the only serious cause of inaccuracy. The 
firm of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, is bringing out a bomb-dropping sight 
for aerial use. 

For the price of the equipment of a battery, one can buy 80 or 
100 first class acroplanes, capable of carrying 480 six-inch Lyddite 
shells between them and hitting with accuracy and despatch any 
target within a range of, say, one or two hundred miles. Moreover, 
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the aeroplanes will be invaluable for the reconnaissance as well. In 
spite of the sensational features of bomb-dropping, the field of 
action in which the aeroplane is unrivalled 
and supreme, is strategical reconnaissance. 
Compared with patrols mounted on horses, 
aeroplanes are eight or ten times as fast and go ten to twenty times 
as far. They take up no road bet whatever, demand a very small 

rsonnel ; they can Me replaced or reinforced without troubling the 
ines of communication ; they need very little in the way of supplies, 
which they can obtain themselves from railhead ; they consume 
nothing except on working days, and best of all they can see anything 
and everything of the enemy, provided only that they have 
“command of the air.” It is still an open question as to whether 
single-man machines are the best or whether crews of two or three or 
more men are necessary. As speed is so essential to overcome the 
enemy, I am in favour of a large number of very fast single-seaters, 
more especially as a really practised pilot can fly in almost any 
weather if his machine is only fast enough. A proportion of 3 and 
5 seaters is necessary for other purposes. 

Tactical reconnaissance affords a fine scope for the aeroplane ; 
of course lines of infantry are not very con- 
spicuous, but batteries, staffs, trenches and 
cavalry cannot escape observation. 

During an action, of course, a pilot must take the weather as he 
finds it, whereas, while on a strategical mission when armies are still 
several days’ march apart, it does not matter whether he chooses the 
early morning or the evening to get to his objective. 

Bomb-dropping I have already touched on. It will be readily 
seen that batteries and other objects cons- 
picuous from above will have to go away and 
hide, if a few dozen hostile aeroplanes are let loose among camp at 
them. The moral effect of a few hand-grenades dropped into a 
night would be considerable. 

Musketry fire from aeroplanes might be necessary for defence 
against hostile air-craft. 

It is quite within the bounds of probability that troops may be 
carried in aeroplanes after the fashion of glorified mounted infantry 
to hold important positions and the like. 

Inter-communication by means of aeroplanes offers very many 
advantages: not only can written messages be carried with great 
speed, but staff officers can be taken from, say, the G. O. C. 
Division, to explain the situation to a brigadier. 

In the same way, it will often be of the utmost advantage to 
acommander to get into an aeroplane and carry out his personal 
reconnaissance from it instead of from the motor-cars mentioned 
in F.S. R., Part I, para. 93. 

Ammunition can be carried to isolated positions. 

Observation of artillery fire has been carried out with great 
success by the Italians in Tripoli, and has very obvious points in its 
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favour. All the same. it would be much simpler to increase the 
number of aeroplanes and use them for getting the shells on to the 
enemy, instead of firing them out of guns. 

Against raiders in the North-West Frontier Province, the value 
of a few good aeroplanes is obvious. The difficulty of following the 
line of retreat of a gang must be reduced when it can be done 
from overhead. A supply of hand-grenades will be very useful for 
“bolting” them out of masjids and other strong places which such 
bands occupied in the raids at Bannu and Ternab last year. 
Moreover, the weather usually experienced in the Peshawar 
Valley and the nature of the ground, for instance, near Abazai and 
round Mardan, Shahbaz Garhi, and Peshawar itself, make this 
valley an ideal place for officers to get their first experience in 
practical cross country flying. 

I must add that airships, that is dirigible balloons, are now not 

of much -value in civilised warfare except 

pee ossibly at night. The slowest aeroplane 

can catch a dirigible aiid destroy it by dropping any old thing on 

to it ; however, for frontier warfare, good and handy little dirigibles 

would be very useful, as they could go in among the higher hills 

where the wind might be too gusty for aeroplanes, if only transport 

were available to carry their gas, or if they were based on permanent 
forts or posts. 

Aeroplanes are no longer an interesting accessory to a modern 
army ; they are an important integral part of it. Nor must aeroplanes 
be thought of singly; a hundred machines are a reasonable unit for 
calculations. Afterall, a hundred aeroplanes do not cost as much as 
a battery either initially or for upkeep. It is quite unfair to have 
one or two aeroplanes on manceuvres for trial, and to form one’s 
opinion from them. If an aeroplane by itself gets smashed, 
on-lookers get a poor opinion of their general utility. On service 
hundreds of machines must be used and scores will be smashed. 
The idea of repairing a bad smash on service is futile (even in 
countries where motors can be used); the machine must be aban- 
doned, the crew taken back in another machine, and a new aeroplane 
flown up from railhead. 

Small smashes, of course, can be repaired by the crew, with the 
tools and spares carried on board. Similarly, aeroplanes must obtain 
petrol and oil direct from an advanced depét formed at railhead. 
Even if this is as much as fifty miles behind the commander-in- 
chief, it is not far for machines to go io fill up. Depéts could be 
formed even in advance of the army by the aeroplanes themselves, 
in places inaccessible by nature and quite possibly strengthened by 
landing parties. It must always be remembered that really good 
military machines carry three passengers, petrol and oil for 200 
miles, 600 pounds dead-weight besides, and fly seventy miles an hour 
in marching order. 
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It stands to reason that an army taking the field will put 
every aviator and every acruplane into 
the air; there is no advantage in keeping 
any back. The first day will see both armies’ aeroplanes in con- 
tact. The more numerous and faster fleet of aeroplanes must 
infallibly obtain the command of the air from the slower and 
less numerous, either by crossing them and “ washing” them down 
as I have already described, or by fire action. The supply of 
spare pilots will be practically ni/ and of fresh machines very small, 
for obvious reasons. Hence the conclusion is forced on us that 
one side, by having smashed up or demoralised the enemy's pilots, 
will obtain the means of knowing all there is to know about the 
enemy; in other words, will dispel the “fog of war” as far as its 
own commander-in-chief is concerned. 

Now we come to the point of the whole matter; how the 
aeroplane effects strategy. The French 
School favours a large reserve, complete 
control by the commander-in-chief and the out-manwuvring of the 
enemy. The Germans trust in the “fog of war,” and go in bald- 
headed with an enveloping attack. In their system the French 
need quickly sent and accurate information; the Germans, co-opera- 
tion and initiative. The aeroplane has made an end of the “ fog of 
war”; the French have many aeroplanes, so it is not hard to sce 
who is going to win. 

The same applies to any civilised armics. On the first day 
of war, the air-craft of both sides, piloted by the junior snbalterns 
of companies, squadrons, and batteries, meet. The slower and 
weaker side goes under, the subalterns whose machines get smashed 
go back to their companies, squadrons and batteries ; and those 
who still have mounts kcep their generals informed about all they 
want to know, no one hindering them. All this will happen before 
the independent cavalry have finished their first day’s march. So 
We are again forced to the conclusion that civilised armies in gence 
and the Indian army in particular, must have acroplanes and plenty 
of them. 

The types of aeroplane we need are those the French have 
developed, since conditions in France and India are much the 
same. A suitable number to start with would be a hundred per 
division ; the money for the re-armament of the heavy artillery would 
pay for these. The pilots would of course be found from among the 
younger officers and men of the division (seconded for a period of 
about two years, which is quite long enough to commence with). 

Company and battalion commanders would be officers selected 
for further periods, whilst a permanent staff of at least one really 
skilled mechanic per machine is indispensable. The question whether 
Single-seaters or machines carrying a crew of three or more (or 

th) are the best, can only be solved by war. Each infantry batta- 
‘on needs aeroplanes for every-day practice. 


Aeroplane strategy. 


French and Germans. 
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Hence forty large hundred-horse 3-seater Breguets, twenty of 
the fastest single-seater Nicuports, and the same number of Blerivts 
and Deperdussins recommend themselves as the machines to make 
up the hundred in the divisional air battalion. 

On service the aeroplane takes the field as it stands, the crew 
need no bageage as they wear all they have: food, tools and spares 
are carried under the seat, and the supply of petrol and oil does not 
trouble the supply and transport corps, as each machine fills up from 
the advanced Nept at railhead for its day’s work. 

In order to show that there are some people who appreciate the 
proper value of the acroplane in war, I may say that the French 
army owns nearly three hundred aeroplanes all in daily use, and 
can put into the air on mobilization quite a thousand,—all piloted 
of course by soldiers, every French pilot is a sapper reservist. Little 
information is forthcoming about the German air service, though it 
is known that very large sums of money have been voted for it. 

All other European nations have gone in strongly for aviation. 
The Russians have bought two hundred and _ fifty, of which many 
are at Ashkabad and ‘Tiflis. The Chinese Government have pur- 
chased machines. The Turks are now advertising in France for 
aeroplanes and pilots. This forms rather a striking testimony to 
the value of the Italian aeroplanes in Tripoli. 

Our own Air Battalion owns three good machines, one of which 
was bought by the late Licutenant Cammell, R.E., and presented 
to the War Office ; the other two have just been delivered. 

There are also, or were, when I had the honor of being attached 
to the Air Battalion, six slow biplanes of antique design. Several 
heaps of wreckage also exist, notably the Paulhan biplane, which has 
only really flown once, a Blériot mark XII (a noted man-killer) pre- 
sented by the Duke of Westminster, from the wreck of which Cammell 
narrowly escaped with his life; a fifty H.-P. Valkyrie in which the 
same officer was killed; an experimental machine in which Mr. 
Ridge of the army air-craft factory was also killed, and the Wright 
biplane in which the late C. S. Rolls was killed. 

However, the War Office have promised the army a hundred 
aviators, and presumably machines to mount them. The elimination 
trials are to be held in June or July this year. 

A very hopeful circumstance is the advocacy to the cause of 
Lord Roberts, whose letter published in this week’s Army and Navy 
Guzctte sets forth the case briefly and clearly. 

I honestly think that any officer going home on leave could not 
do better than take his pilot aviator’s certificate. The dangers are 
mostly financial; there are many human vultures in aerodromes, in 
a commercial as well as an acrial sense. Six and eight pence spent 
before signing a contract will be well laid out. 

As a sport, aeroplaning is magniticent : the sensations experienced 
when making one’s first flight are very remarkable indeed, rather 
like one’s first lecture. 
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During the period following the usurpation of the Mysore throne 
by Haidar Ali, the British territories on either side of that State 
(the Carnatic on the east, and Malabar on the west) were continually 
threatened and harassed. The security of these possessions varied 
only from time to time with the strength of the military establish- 
ments present in particular districts, and with their preparation 
for war. This unsettled state of affairs resulted in a marked decline 
in the value of these possessions of the East India Company. Agri- 
culture decayed; the peaceful arts were neglected ; public and 
private credit, shaken by repeated rumours of war, fell to a mini- 
mum ; and further, the effects were felt in other parts of India, 
where the hopes of the turbulent and disaffected rose in proportion 
to the disquiet in and around Mysore. 

On the death of Haidar Ali, Tippu, who had an even greater 
dislike and spite against the British than his father, pursued a 
similar policy of aggression and intrigue. He carried the policy to 
greater lengths. He was more energetic in his expeditions. He 
went further to seek alliances. He made more extensive prepara- 
tions for the overthrow of British ascendency in Southern India. 

A crisis occurred in 1791, and a determined effort was made by 
the British Government to bring about a settlement. Seringapatam 
was invested, and would doubtless have fallen then, as it did eight 
years later, had not Tippu come to terms. By the treaty of 1792, 
which followed, Tippu’s power and resources were only weakened for 
the time, not extinguished. He only nursed his hatred of the one 
power which he foresaw would always prevent him expanding his 
territories as he wished; and he soon recommenced his policy of 
reprisals and intrigue. 

Tippu sent missions to the Isle of France, to Constantinople, to 
Delhi, and to the Musalmans beyond the Indus; all these had the 
same purpose, to negotiate for a coalition which should drive the 
British from India. Tippu also later corresponded with Napoleon 
in Egypt with the same idea. 

In 1796 the intrigues and military movements of Tippu 
compelled the Governor-General to assemble the British army, 
which was then distributed in scattered stations on the coast of 
Coromandel ; but no expedition into Mysore was undertaken. 

In 1797 Tippu’s doings gave such cause for alarm that it was 
not thought wise to despatch out of India a force which had been 
collected for an expedition to Manila. 

In 1798 the situation became still more acute. Tippu’s army 
was reorganized, and officered by selected men, all Musalmans. The 


“The narrative is taken chiefly from the account by Lieutenant-Colouel 
Alexander Beatson, published in 1800. é 
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French had gained the upper hand in the councils of the Nizam 
at Hyderabad, making the British alliance with that prince a practi- 
cally useless one. The army of the Carnatic was spread over a large 
area, and it was feared that any attempt to concentrate the force 
would lead to an immediate invasion of the frontier districts by the 
army of Mysore. : 

It was well known that Tippu was openly tendering to the 
French an offer to enlist in his own service any men that they 
might send him, or to feed and equip any composite force they could 
furnish to help him; and further, it was known that this offer was 
being so far accepted, that French troops had actually landed at 
Mangalore, and had proceeded to Seringapatam. : 


PRELIMINARY MEASURES. 


The situation found the man. Lord Mornington arrived in 
India in May 1798 and at once decided that prompt and effective 
measures must be tuken to deal with the situation in Mysore. He 
ordered the Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Coromandel 
(Lieutenant-General Harris) to concentrate his scattered army; he 
also directed the Governor of Bombay to assemble a force on the 
coast of Malabar; these armies were to strike a blow at the root of 
all the trouble, Tippu himself. 

Orders were issued on the 20th June 1798; but it was soon 
apparent that the mobilization of an army in a hurry was an impos- 
sibility. The same difficulty occurred then as we have seen in quite 
recent times. From motives of economy, current expenses in time 
of peace had been cut down by starving the transport servives; so 
that now, when carriage was wanted, none was available. Conse- 
quently the first thing to be done was to collect sufficient cattle and 
vehicles to move the baggage, the stores, and the siege trains. 

While this was being carried out an effort was made to 
strengthen the defensive alliances of the Company with the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and the Peshwa of the Mahrattas, whose territories 
marched with Mysore. These two sovereigns had been given some 
of the former territories of Mysore by the treaty of 1792, on condi- 
tion that they would watch Tippu’s northern frontier, and repel his 
aggressions in that direction. In 1798, however, the Peshwa was 
useless as an active ally, as he was fully occupied in defending his 
own country against the Maharaja Scindia ; whilst the Nizam was 
practically in the hands of a powerful French faction, now firmly 
established in the Deccan. 

Of these two difficulties the latter was the greater; and the 
Governor-General set himself, with much astuteness, to counteract at 
once the influence of the French in Hyderabad. He made a new 
treaty with the Nizam, by which the subsidiary force of British 
troops to be maintained in Hyderabad was increased. 

The additional force was assembled in Guntoor, and despatched 
to Hyderabad. On arrival there the Commandant, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roberts, under the orders of the Nizam, surrounded the 
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French force in the place, disarmed the soldiers, and made the officers 
prisoners. This all happened without any bloodshed, as the French 
troops were at the time in a state of mutiny against their officers. 

This master-stroke practically obliterated all trace of French 
ascendency in the Deccan, and by its result the co-operation of the 
Nizam against Tippu was made possible. But apart from that the 
former strong French faction in the Deccan was prevented from 
affording Tippu any assistance. Eventually, it may be noted, some 
French trained soldiers actually formed part of the main army 
against Tippu. 

The Mahratta empire was, on the whole, still favourable to the 
British alliance, but its disturbed state rendered it impossible to 
expect active help against Tippu from that direction. The Governor- 
General could, however, assure himself that want of power would 
prevent the Mahrattas interfering in the coming struggle either for 
or against the British. 

By October 1798 transport in sufficient quantities had been 
organized, and Lord Mornington directed the Carnatic army, with a 
siege train, to mobilize on the Mysore frontier. At the same time 
he sent a force of 3,000 native infantry, with some artillery, from 
Bengal to Madras as a reinforcement. : 

Backed up by this show of force, he again opened nepotiations 
with Tippu. Tippu again tried prevarication with a view to putting 
off the invasion of his country until the rains, by filling up the 
Cauvery river, would render his capital secure. : 

The time lost was spent by Lord Mornington (who had come to 
Madras in person) in completing the military preparations, and in 
collecting specie and grain. The negotiations dragged on till the 
9th January 1799, when an ultimatum was sent to Tippu. No answer 
was received within a reasonable time, and on the 3rd February the 
Madras army was directed to enter Mysore territory; on the same 
day the Bombay army was ordered to be prepared to co-operate from 
Malabar. 


CoMMENTS. 


These preliminaries to the campaign are a good example of the 
intimate connection between careful diplomacy and successful war. 
War is defined as the ultimate resource of policy; but the dividing 
line between the two is very narrow. 

In this instance the policy was to preserve a balance of power 
among several neighbours, just as in Europe now political manceuvres 
are directed to the same end. In 1798, in Southern India, one 
pore became overbearing and disturbed the peace of its neighbours, 

hese combined, at the instance of the member chiefly affected ; 
and, as negotiations failed to effect a settlement, war resulted 
between the offended powers and the disturbing element. 

The same diplomatic efforts are being adopted now in Europe 
to maintain a balance of power. Alliances are reshufHed to counter- 
act the aspirations of any power which threatens to disturb the 
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balance. Just lately these political manvoeures have been enough 
to avert war, but the dividing line was very narrow. In a similar 
way successful diplomacy has maintained an equilibrium on the 
Indian frontier; similarly also judicious alliances made possible a 
successful war for Japan in 1904. 

In the dealings of the British Government with Tippu the 
intimate connection between policy and war is shown in these 
points : the negotiations were of no use until backed up by prepared- 
ness for war; the further preparation of the army for war went on 
concurrently with further negotiations for a peaceful settlement; 
during the same period the offensive alliances were arranged which 
made successful war possible ; the timing of the commencement of 
hostilities depended on the creation of the favourable situation in 
the Deccan, and on the embarrassment of the French by defeat in 
‘Egypt. 
Ppa is also in these preliminaries an example of the under- 
lying principle of British dealings with the various Indian States, 
during the times when British supremacy was being consolidated. 

British forces have never attempted to tackle the whole of 
India at one and the same time. When force had to be employed 
against one member which disturbed the peace, other members have 
been used as the restraining force, directed by British brains, and 
stiffened with British bayonets. 

The motto Divide et impera was the only possible motto for 
a Government which strove to keep the peace with a handful of 
white men among three millions. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


The total forces of Mysore amounted to some 48,000 men. 
These were all adherents of Tippu, chiefly foreigners brought in 
by him to hold the country in which he himself was an alien. Of 
the total some 22,000 of the best troops, including the Frenchmen, 
were with Tippu at Seringapatam. The remainder were out in 
the districts, holding the various forts, or watching the frontiers. 
The country of Mysore is undulating, with outcrops of rock on the 
ridges, some of which rise into droogs, capped with forts of consider- 
_able strength. It isa country admirably adapted to delaying actions, 
and the forts form strong pivots for manceuvre against lines of 
communication or detachments. The terrain is also admirably 
adapted to cavalry action, and Tippu was strong in the mounted 


The defence of the country was, however, centred at Seringa- 
patam. In Seringaptam were all the stores of arms, the chief trea- 
sure chests, and (an important point) the harems of Tippu and his 
generals. The fortress is on an island formed by two branches of 
the Cauvery river; it was strongly built, and had been much improved 

-since 1792 under the guidance of the French engineers. It was 
well armed with 929 pieces of ordnance (brass and iron), and there 
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were 99,000 muskets or carbines available. Thus the central 
stronghold was perhaps of itself sufficiently strong to postpone the 
great decision until Tippu could engineer a diversion. 

For the invasion of Mysore there were four armies :— 

The Bombay army, which was to take post at Sedaseer, after 
marching up the ghats from Cannanore, was 6,400 strong, including 
1,400 British troops. 

The Madras army, which was assembled at Vellore, was 20,800 
strong, of which 5,200 were Europeans. This army was well found in 
transport and supplies, and with the army was the following ord- 
nance: 40 battering guns (chiefly 18-pounders), 57 field pieces 
(mostly 6-pounders) and 7 (8-inch and 54-inch) howitzers. 

Coming from Hyderabad to join the Madras army were some 
10,000 infantry, of which 3,600 were sepoys trained by the French, 
but now commanded by British officers, In addition 6,000 of the 
Nizam’s own cavalry were on the way. 

In the southern parts of the Carnatic were some 4,000 more 
troops available to join the main force. 

The idea was to advance from either side, driving in all opposi- 
tion, on to Seringapatan. The Bombay army was to move direct 
from Sedaseer. The other three forces were to concentrate into one 
army under Lieutenant-General Harris, just east of the Mysore 
frontier, and move on Seringapatam from the point of junction. 

Judged by our present standards it would seem risky for two 
forces, whose total strength was 36,000 men, to start so far apart, 
and attempt to concentrate against a selected point through a 
country held by an organized force of 48,000 men. This appears 
all the more risky when we add the factor of the want of any inter- 
communication. Against a Napoleon such strategy would have 
been exceedingly precarious. But an outstanding feature of all 
the campaigns, which resulted in the conquest of India, has been 
the immunity from defeat in detail of divided British columns, which 
came together eventually to strike a decisive blow. 

It is possible that British columns may be forced to act again 
in the same way as in former days. The risk in future will be 
greater, as the enemy may know something of the principle of 
“interior lines.” On the other hand, our columns will have the 
advantage of inter-communication, which was lacking in Tippu’s 
time. 

Even Tippu knew something of the advantages of his position 
between the two forces. He did move out eastward to attack the 
main army, but he thought better of it, and withdrew; he then 
made a half-hearted attack on the western force, but when that 
ea he retired completely into his fortress, and awaited a decision 

ere, 

One feature of the plan of operations has not been mentioned. 
It has been said above that Tippu expected help from the French, 
either from the Isle of France or from Egypt. From the latter direc- 
tion help was for the moment out of the question, but it wag 
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ossible that an expedition might’ come from the Isle of France. 
rd Mornington therefore directed Admiral Rainier to cruise with 
his squadron off the Malabar coast to make sure of keeping off any 
possible intervention ; the squadron was also strengthened by the 
addition of two Indiamen from the Company’s fleet. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE Mapras ARMY. 


On the 11th of February the Madras army left Vellore, and 
after a quiet march camped on the 28th at Carimangalam ; during 
this march, on the 18th, 12,000 of the troops from Hyderabad joined 
the force. From Carimangalam the army marched vid Maranelly to 
Ryacotah, which place was reached on the 4th March. From here 
actual hostilities began, and the march was opposed, but after 
small affairs at Oodeadurgam and Rutnageri, the whole main army 
concentrated, on the 9th March, at Kelamangalam. 

The force now numbered 31,000 men (exclusive of the 6,000 
irregular cavalry of the Nizam) ; it included the siege train with 
a full supply of ammunition and stores ; with the supply depart- 
mient were reserve supplies for 40 days for men and 20 days for 
animals ; in addition there were a large number of “ brinjarries,” 
with their own transport, who could collect supplies en rowte ; and 
the field treasure beat contained 6 lakhs of pagodas. So it can 
fairly be said that the army started very well found in equipment 
and supplies. 

From Kelamangalam three routes led to Seringapatam. The 
first passed through ‘Tahlee, Mallawaddy and Kankanhalli (Kan- 
kanelly), it was a short route, but it involved the capture and 
passage of a bad pass at Tahlee. The second led by Anekal, Talgaut- 
pooram, and Kankanhalli, and was the route followed by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1791. The third route was by Anekal, Talgautpooram 
and Chenapatam, near which place Tippu’s army was supposed to 
be encamped. 

The route selected was by Talgautpooram and Kankanhalli, as 
@ move in that direction induced a feint on Bangalore, and the route 
was well known to be amply supplied with water. 

The army marched from Kelamangalam on the 10th, meeting 
some resistance from the enemy’s cavalry, who were also active in 
burning villages and forage. On the 12th the army halted two 
miles south-east of Jigeny, having met with no opposition from 
Anekal, the fort of which was left undefended and undestroyed by 
the enemy. 

On the 14th Bangalore was seen, and a camp was formed at 
Cuttagerapetah, after a small engagement with the enemy’s cavalry. 
On the 16th and 17th advances were made to Talgautpooram and 
Caglipooram respectively, the enemy only making cavalry demon- 
strations on the flank and rear. News was now received of the battle 
of Periapatam, where, on the 6th March, Tippu had attacked the 
Bombay army under General Stuart with 12,000 of his best troops 
and had been beavily repulsed. : 
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On the 18th a halt was made owing to difficulties with the 
transport. The bullock drivers were making trouble over some new 
regulations about accounts, by which their usual emoluments were 
curtailed. 

Arvally was reached on the 19th and Kankanhalli on the 21st. 
A night march was then made to Achel to secure two tanks, which 
the enemy had begun to destroy. On the 24th the Madur river 
was gained. The enemy under Syed Gaffur, with horse, foot, and 
guns, were in position to dispute the passage, but they withdrew 
on the advance of the British. On the 26th the army camped at 
Malavelly, and received information that Tippu intended to attack 
them as they left the jungle country through which the route had 
led till then. 

On the 27th there was a general engagement. The enemy 
attacked the deployed army. The attack was broken by the fire of 
the 33rd Regiment, which (under Colonel Arthur Wellesley’s orders) 
reserved its fire till the enemy were within sixty yards, The 
British cavalry charged the enemy while in confusion, and the 
British line advancing, completely routed the whole force of the 
enemy, who lost 1,000 men. 

Ou the 28th, 29th and 30th the army crossed the Cauvery 
unopposed at Sosilay, and, after halting on the 31st, moved on the 
lst and 2nd to within 5 miles of Seringapatam along the western 
bank of the river. By the 5th the army had worked round to 
position facing the west front of the fortress, some 3,500 yards from 
the wall, practically unmolested by the enemy since the battle of 
the 27th. 

The apparent reason for the ease with which this manceuvre 
was carried out is that Tippu quite expected the attack on 
Seringapatam to be made against the eastern face, as in 1791; and 
that the unexpected move of the British to the western side so upset 
him that he could not in a hurry undo his elaborate plans for resist- 
ing attack on the old side, or form plans to meet the new situation. 

The army now halted in this position and entrenched, pre- 
paratory to commencing the actual siege of the fortress. The 
position was uncommonly strong against counter-attack, The 
left rested on the Cauvery, the right on a high commanding knoll 
sloping towards the river, and in front was a winding stream covered 
by a chain of advanced posts. Within the position was an ample 
supply of good water ae large quantities of excellent materials for 
siege works, 

On the 5th and 6th operations began by determined attacks on 
the enemy’s outposts on the west side of the river. ‘These were 
eventually successful, and the army took up a final position for the 
Siege on the 7th. A detachment was also sent out towards Periapa- 
tam to effect a junction with the Bombay army. This army even- 
tually arrived before Seringapatam on the 16th, and, crossing the 
Cauvery, took up a position near the ruins of the old Delhi bridge, 
Opposite the north face of the fortress. 
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It had now to be decided which was to be the point of attack, 
and, from what followed, it can be said that the choice made was a 
very happy one. It was determined to attack a prominent bastion, 
forming an acute salient, which points up stream in the angle of the 
fork where the Cauvery divides. This appeared to be the weakest, 
though newest, point in the fortress. Elsewhere were regular works, 
the walls and ditches flanked in every direction by heavy guns, 
and no face exposed to enfilade or reverse fire. Butin the north- 
west bastion was a great weakness. The north wall was ape 
to both reverse and enfilade fire from the western bank of the 
river ; the western wall was similarly exposed to fire from the 
north bank, and that at only 1,000 yards range. Moreover, the 
bastion was faultily traced, for it left a considerable stretch of wall, 
some 500 yards in length, which was enfiladed from the north bank, 
flanked only by the fire of three guns. It was decided to attack the 
western face at this point, and to breach the curtain near the angle. 

From the 11th the siege was advanced by regular and ordinary 
stages. No particular difficulties presented themselves, but rather 
the construction of parallels and approaches was obviated by the 
adaptation of a number of ravines and nullahs most favourably 
‘situated for use as works. 

The batteries were constructed at night, and advanced by 
regular stages with the parallels. By the 24th the enemy’s guns 
on the western face were practically silenced. On the 28th the 
enemy's last remaining foothold on the western bank was captured. 
The defenders were now all driven within the fortress, with the 
exception of some cavalry who were still out in the open country 
trying to attack the rear of the Bombay army. 

The breaching batteries were in position on the edge of the 
western bank on the 31st, and fire was kept-up against the point to 
be breached on the 1st and 2nd May. On the 3rd the breach was 
effected and reported practicable. Troops were massed for the 
assault in the advanced trenches by daylight on the 4th. 

The assault was made at half-past one o'clock ; it was led by 
Major-General Baird, and went off without a hitch; the forlorn 
hope only took six minutes from the moment of leaving the trenches 
to that of planting the first flag on the summit of the breach. 

The north-west bastion was at once overrun by the assailants, 
who then spread down the works on both sides, A fair resistance 
was made inside the works, but the whole fortress was captured 
in a few hours. 3 

Tippu himself was killed. His surviving officers, French, 
Musalman, and Hindu, were made prisoners. The whole of the 
soldiery of the Musalman dynasty lay down their arms. There was 
-no trouble with the Hindu population ; these were glad to be freed 
from their alien ruler, who though he did not oppress them, was 
yet unpopular. 

The object of the campaign had been achieved by the death 
of Tippu. There was no intention of incorporating Mysore into 
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the territories of the Company. It was only necessary to make* 
sure that the peace of Southern India should not be further’ 
disturbed from Mysore. 

Consequently the old Hindu dynasty was reinstated, and a 
commission of British officers appointed, with Colonel Wellesley as 
president, to administer the country until the Rajas could take it 
over entirely. 

To our allies the Nizam and the Peshwa small portions of the 
northern districts were allotted, in addition to those given in 1792. 


Notes ON THE CAMPAIGN. 


Communications.—Certainly the secret of success in this cam- 
paign did not lie in the communications. In fact it is most noticeable 
that neither British force had any anxiety about them, or depended 
on them in any way. The reasons were that sufficient ammunition 
was carried with the army to see it through the campaign ; the army 
practically lived on the country, which was really a richer counti 
than that which it had started from ; when once launched to the attac 
the commander was not dependent on orders from headquarters in 
Madras ; retreat was not regarded as a possible contingency. So we 
see that nearly all the factors were absent which render a line of com- 
munications necessary. 

Before taking, however, this campaign as a model for future 
operations in this respect, it must be noted that ammunition is fired 
away much quicker nowadays, so, ifa column moves as a flying column, 
it must start with very lurge reserves. Again, under the altered con- 
ditions of the present time, there are railways running to most of the 
centres where operations are likely to take place, and it would be 
unwise to waste the advantages gained by operating along a line of 
railway if one is available. 

But the fact remains that flying columns have been freely used 
in India in the past, and under many circumstances they will be 
used again. 

Supplics.—It has been said above that the armies in Mysore 
lived on the country. The factors that enabled this system of supply 
to be adopted were—the richness of the country, transport with the 
army to collect the supplies, and money to buy the supplies. 

In this respect we can accept the Mysore campaign as a 
model without hesitation. Future operations, if they are necessary, 
will take place in populated areas, as they will be directed against 
the Pepalation: Therefore it can be assumed that there will be food 
to be had. Some transport will be necessary to collect it, but the 
money factor is not so necessary, as the food-supplies can be collected 
by force. 

Conclusion,—It is not argued that this campaign teaches 
lessons which are of universal application. There are some which 
can be applied, such as the connection between policy and war, and 
the value of strong measures. Ib may be also noted that this 
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campaign was the schooling of our greatest soldier, and for him it 
must have had lessons which were useful to him afterwards. 

But it is contended that this campaign is full of lessons for the 
British army in India. One of the duties of that army is to main- 
tain the peace, which former captains and armies have established. 
The methods of those leaders are certainly worth the study of the 
younger generation of soldiers who may have to cope with the same 
problems in this unchanging country. 
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EGYPT, 
A Lecture delivered in Simla in 1911. 
By Lr-Co.onet G. M. Franks. 


LapIEzs AND GENTLEMEN,—I have been asked to lecture to 
you upon Egypt. I propose to deal with the subject from a 
soldier's point of view ; that is to say, to give you a mixture of 
geography, history, and ous in their relation to the military 
problem with which we have to deal. 

The interests of Egypt and India have, as you know, for 
centuries been somewhat interdependent. It is not only in 
modern times that Egypt’s importance has been caused by her 
position on the road to India. In medisval times it was her 

osition astride the great trade route from East to West, from 
Fadia to Venice, the sonnet of Europe, that filled her treasuries 
and made the Mameluke Empire one of the most powerful in the 
Middle East. 

The discovery of the Cape route to India was the death-blow 
of the Mameluke Empire, and the cause of the decline of Venice. 
When the Mamelukes and Venetians were defeated in the great 
sea fight off Din on the Kaithiawar coast in 1509, and the Portu- 

uese gained command of the eastern seas, the glory of Egypt 
leparted fora period, and the wealth of the Indies was trans- 
ferred, at least temporarily, to Portugal. 

In later times Egypt came to India for administrators in the 
hour of need. From India came Sir Auckland Colvin, Lord 
Cromer, Sir Clinton Dawkins, Sir William Willcocks, and man 
others. They took up the work when Egypt was in the algagh 
of despond, her treasury bankrupt, her army in open mutiny, 
and her peasantry oppressed beyond human endurance. That was 
some thirty years ago. Egypt is now one of the most prosperous 
flourishing, and lightly taxed countries in the world. 

Nor has the army in India failed to play its part. When- 
ever there has been work to be done in Egypt, India has had a 
hand io it. From 1801 to 1897 Indian troops bes in turn fought 
French, Egyptians, and Dervishes. In 1906 if the Turkish crisis 
had come to hostilities, there can be little doubt that the army in 
India would not have remained spectators, 1906 was the last 
occasion upon which the army in India was personally interested 
in events, or possible events, in Egypt. The centre of interest at 
that moment was the Sinai Peninsula. It is not a well known part 
of the world, and as the view you get of it from the P. & O. on your 
way home is not enlightening, I will commence telling you some- 
thing about it. 
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After that I will deal briefly with the native races of Egypt 
and the Sudan, and then with the history of the country and the 
pe and military situation. To those not acquainted with the 

istory of Egypt, that land of anomalies, the existing situation 
is distinctly puzzling. 


S1nal. 


I will therefore start by describing the Sinai Peninsula, and 
to give an idea of the area under discussion, will commence by 
asking you to take note of two distances, from Kantara on the Suez 
Canal to Rafah, and from Suez to Akaba. The first is 117 miles 
in a straight line, and is the same as that from Delhi to Umballa. 
The second is 155 miles, or about the same as that from Umballa to 
Lahore. By road these distances are of course considerably greater. 
‘ The Sinai Peninsula may be roughly divided for descriptive 
purposes into three main districts, which differ from one another 
considerably in their distinctive features. They are the northern 
and western strip of sandy littoral, between the mountains and 
the Mediterranean and the Canal; the central plateau; and the 
mountainous triangle in the south. 

The northern littoral, between the Resan, Amaiza and Magara 
mountains and the sea, is a great waste of sand with tracts of 
shifting sand dunes. These dunes often extend for miles and 
have a height of as much as 200 feet. They are quite impassable 
for camels, as the sand crumbles under foot, and form most 
serious obstacles to movement off the beaten tracks. 

This sandy tract sweeps round southwards between the Raha 
mountains and the Suez Canal, gradually narrowing, and changing 
from soft sand in the north to a hard flinty surface in the south. 

Crossing the northern littoral, runs the old highway from 
Egypt to Syria, by Salhiya, Kantara, el Arish, and Rafah. Much of 
this route is over heavy sand and is not practicable for wheeled 
traffic, while lateral movement is rendered almost impossible by 
the sand dunes. Water is obtained from wells ab considerable 
intervals, two of the stages being over 30 miles each. 

This route has been crossed by armies from time immemorial, 
and was followed by Napoleon with a force of 12,000 men io 
February 1799. 

Bordering this district of sandy desert, is an almost continuous 
semicircle of rugged mountains, running from Resan, Amaiza and 
Magara in the north, bending southwards down mountains Umor 
Sheb, Raha, and Somar, and then trending eastwards along Jebel el 
Tih, which practically cuts off the whole of the southern triangle 
of the peninsula. . 

This chain of mountains is extremely broken and rugged, 
especially in the west, where the escarpment towards Egypt is 
almost precipitous. The mountains run up to as much as 3,000 
feet, and the pathways through them are so intricate and difficult 
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that except by the regular beaten tracks, it is almost impossible 
to find a way across unless guided by the local Bedouin. 

In this barrier of mountains there are certain gaps through 
which the main routes pass. They are— 

(1) The gap between Magara and Umor Sheb. 

(2) The Umsayala gap. 

(3) Sudr el Haitan. 

(4) Wady Sudr. 

Enclosed within this circle of mountains is the central plateau, 
which slopes gradually downwards from south-west to north-east 
as will be seen by the trend of the various water-courses, which have 
their source in the mountain ranges, and their outflow towards 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. No water, as a rule, actually 
flows out of them, as it is absorbed in the sand during its course. 
These water-courses, however, indicate where water can in many 
places be found by digging. . 

The plateau is studded with isolated mountain features; the 
surface is, as a rule, hard and firm; and grazing and fuel are sup- 
plied by the low scrub which abounds in the wadis, A wadi is 
a nullah, or the bed of a water-course. 

Across this plateau runs the old pilgrim road from Suez to 
Akaba by Nekhl, a distance of 155 miles ina straight line, with 
wells at considerable intervals. 

The surface of the road is generally hard and stony, and only 
fit for pack transport. : 

Other routes cross the plateau running generally from east to 
west and passing through the gaps I have mentioned. They are 
all, however, extremely rough and difficult, and water is only found 
at great intervals, except in the rainy season which is the winter 
and spring. . 

In the dry season it is doubtful whether any force with more 
than 500 to 700 camels could use any one of these routes, and 
probably not more than four routes could be used altogether, 
including the northern coast road. 

Almost in the middle of this plateau is Nekhl, the administra- 
tive centre of the peninsula, where there is a fort with a small gar- 
rison. Nekhl is connected with Suez by telephone. 

The southern part of the peninsula is a wild and desolate 
country. The rugged and precipitous mountains, which rise 
to 7,000 and 8,000 feet are intersected by narrow and winding 
valleys, some of which, however, are extremely fertile. The routes 
are intricate and difficult, and, generally speaking, this part of the 
country is of little strategical importance owing to its situation. 

The only towns in the peninsula are el Arish, which has some 
6,000 inhabitants, and which is a telegraph station on the line from 
Egypt to Syria, Nekhl and Tor. The last is a signal station for 
ships, and is connected with Suez by telegraph. 

The next point is the water-supply. There are no permanent 
rivers in the peninsula, but there are innumerable wadis of a 
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After that I will deal briefly with the native races of Egypt 
and the Sudan, and then with the history of the country and the 
fest and military situation. To those not acquainted with the 

istory of Egypt, that land of anomalies, the existing situation 
is distinctly puzzling. 


Sinai. 


I will therefore start by describing the Sinai Peninsula, and 
to give an idea of the area under discussion, will commence by 
asking you to take note of two distances, from Kantara on the Suez 
Canal to Rafah, and from Suez to Akaba. The first is 117 miles 
in a straight line, and is the same as that from Delhi to Umballa. 
The second is 155 miles, or about the same as that from Umballa to 
Lahore. By road these distances are of course considerably greater. 

The Sinai Peninsula may be roughly divided for descriptive 
purposes into three main districts, which differ from one another 
considerably in their distinctive features. They are the northern 
and western strip of sandy littoral, between the mountains and 
the Mediterranean and the Canal; the central plateau; and the 
mountainous triangle in the south. 

The northern littoral, between the Resan, Amaiza and Magara 
mountains and the sea, is a great waste of sand with tracts of 
shifting sand dunes. These dunes often extend for miles and 
have a height of as much as 200 feet. They are quite impassable 
for camels, as the sand crumbles under foot, and form most 
serious obstacles to movement off the beaten tracks, 

This sandy tract sweeps round southwards between the Raha 
mountains and the Suez Canal, gradually narrowing, and changing 
from soft sand in the north to a hard flinty surface in the south. 

Crossing the northern littoral, runs the old highway from 
Egypt to Syria, by Salhiya, Kantara, el Arish, and Rafah. Much of 
this route is over heavy sand and is not practicable for wheeled 
traffic, while lateral movement is rendered almost impossible by 
the sand dunes. Water is obtained from wells ab considerable 
intervals, two of the stages being over 30 miles each. 

This route has been crossed by armies from time immemorial, 
and was followed by Napoleon with a force of 12,000 men io 
February 1799. 

Bordering this district of sandy desert, is an almost continuous 
semicircle of rugged mountains, running from Resan, Amaiza and 
Magara in the north, bending southwards down mountains Umor 
Sheb, Raha, and Somar, and then trending eastwards along Jebel el 
Tih, which practically cuts off the whole of the southern triangle 
of the peninsula. 

This chain of mountains is extremely broken and rugged, 
especially in the west, where the escarpment towards Egypt is 
almost precipitous. The mountains run up to as much as 3,000 
feet, aad the pathways through them are so intricate and difficult 
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that except by the regular beaten tracks, it is almost impossible 
to find a way across unless guided by the local Bedouin. 

In this barrier of mountains there are certain gaps through 
which the main routes pass. They are— 

(1) The gap between Magara and Umor Sheb. 

(2) The Umsayala gap. 

(3) Sudr el Haitan. 

(4) Wady Sudr. 

Enclosed within this circle of mountains is the central platean, 
which slopes gradually downwards from south-west to north-east 
as will be seen by the trend of the various water-courses, which have 
their source in the mountain ranges, and their outtlow towards 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. No water, as a rule, actually 
flows out of them, as it is absorbed in the sand during its course. 
These water-courses, however, indicate where water can in many 
places be found by digging. : 

The platcau is studded with isolated mountain features; the 
surface is, as a rule, hard and firm; and grazing and fuel are sup- 
plied by the low scrub which abounds in the wadis, A wadi is 
a bullah, or the bed of a water-course. 

Across this plateau runs the old pilgrim road from Suez to 
Akaba by Nekhl, a distance of 155 miles ina straight line, with 
wells at considerable intervals. 

The surface of the road is generally hard and stony, and only 
fit for pack transport. 

Other routes cross the plateau running generally from east to 
west and passing through the gaps I have mentioned. They are 
all, however, extremely rough and difficult, and water is only found 
at great intervals. except in the rainy season which is the winter 
and spring. 

In the dry season it is doubtful whether any force with more 
than 500 to 700 camels could use any one of these routes, and 

robably not more than four routes could be used altogether, 
including the northern coast road. 

Almost in the middle of this plateau is Nekhl, the administra- 
tive centre of the peninsula, where there is a fort with a small gar- 
nson. Nekhl is connected with Suez by telephone. 

The southern part of the peninsulais a wild and desolate 
country. ‘The rugged and precipitous mountains, which rise 
to 7,000 and 8,000 feet are intersected by narrow and winding 
valleys, some of which, however, are extremely fertile. The routes 
are intricate and ditticult, and, generally speaking, this part of the 
country is of little strategical importance owing to its situation. 

The only towns in the peninsula are el Arish, which has some 
6,000 inhabitants, and which is a telegraph station on the line from 
Egypt to Syria, Nekhl and Tor. The last is a signal station for 
ships, and is connected with Suez by telegraph. 

The next point is the water-supply. There are no permanent 
Trivers in the peninsula, but there are innumerable wudis of a 
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torrential nature, which are dry, at least superficially, except fora 
few hours after heavy rain has fallen in the mountains. 

The water is not, however, entirely lost, andin the beds of 
many of these wadis are springs, wells, or pools, which constitute 
the main water-supply of the ear There are also a certain 
number of rock pools, and artificial reservoirs built to catch the rain 
water as it rushes down the mountain sides. 

Most of these artificial reservoirs are extremely ancient and 
date from the Roman period or earlier. 

The most important group of springs is that near Kossaima, 
namely, Ain Kadeis, Ain Gedairat, Ain Kossaima, and Ain Moeilleh. 
Ain in the vernacular means a spring, as distinguished from Bir, a 
well. 

At Ain Gedairat the water gushes out of the rock in consider- 
able volume, and flows for 1} miles through reeds and grass before 
it disappears in ‘the sand to re-appear lower down as Ain Kossaima 
and Ain Moeilleh. 

These springs afford a sufficient water-supply for avery con- 
siderable force, and the supply could be largely increased by conserv- 
ing what now runs to waste in the sand. In former days this was 
done, and at el Auja are the ruins ofa fine city, said to have belonged 
to the crusaders, standing ina plain of 10 square miles which was 
once cultivated, and traditionally reputed to have been famous for 
its grapes.* 

In the Wadi Arish close to these springs is a group of wells and 
artificial reservoirs ; and in the bed of the Wadi lower down isa 
series of wells which extends down to its mouth at el Arish. 

Further west in the Magara mountains is another of those 
ancient rock cisterns of great capacity. The amount of water to be 
found in them depends upon the season and rainfall. 

The wells in other parts of Sinai, such as Nekhl, Themed, and 
those along the northern route contain very varying quantities of 
water, but the group at Katia is important. It was at this place 
that Napoleon made his advanced depdt in 1799. 

Besides these more or less permanent water sources, during the 
latter part of the winter and in spring surface water is found in 
many places known to the Bedouin, who migrate in considerable 
numbers to the Turkish side of the border in the dry season. 

The country to the east of the frontier is extremely desolate, 
rugged and mountainous, and water is scarce. 

The Turkish frontier post is Beersheba, which is the centre of 
a fertile corn-growing district, and which is 30 miles in a direct line 
from the nearest point of the frontier, and 47 milesin a direct line 
from the springs at Kossaima. 

A rough coast road runs from Jaffa by Ghaza to Rafah, which is 
only practicable during the summer, and then only for pack transport. 
Another and better road from Jaffa to Ghaza runs further inland. 


* Acre, the last stronghold of the crusaders, was captured by Sultan Khalil 
in A.D. 1291: 
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_ _Agood road runs from Jerusalem to Beersheba, and a camel 
track from that place to Kossaima and Nekhl. From Maan on the 
Hedjaz railway there is a difficult road to Akaba (80 miles) with 
water only at considerable intervals. 

Finally there is a track from Ghaza to Akaba which is very 
scantily provided with water. Turkish troops using this route are 
allowed to obtain water at the Kossiama group of springs, but must 
not cross the border armed. 

At Mayein you will observe there is a bend in the border line, 
which was made to allow the Turkish possession of one good well 
on this route. 

It will be apparent from these remarks that the possession of 
the Kossaima group of springs is of first-rate importance to Epypt, 
and that the dispute in 1906 regarding the exact line of the eastern 
frontier of Sinai was by no means a matter of sentiment or acade- 
mical interest, 


Native Races or Eaypt. 


The next thing we come tois the description of the native 
races, who are of very varied types and of widely different origins. 
The Egyptians themselves are generally supposed to be of the 
Hamitic stock, the cradle of which was somewhere between the 
basins of the Euphrates and the Nile. They are, as I need hardly 
say, one of the most ancient races of the world, and are now 
represented by the Mahammadan Fellahin and the Christian Copts 
of Egypt. The latter are a very small part of the community. 

The Fellahin are a race of fine physique, but devoid of 
martial qualities. They are cheerful, hardworking sons of the soil, 
devoted to their homes and families, and possessing many excellent 
characteristics. By nature they are excitable, and on the question 
of religion can be worked up to a dangerous pitch of fanaticism. 

Of the same stock, the Hamitic, are the Bedouin tribes of the 
Atbai and the deserts and mountains near Suakin, the Bisharin, 
Ababda, Hadendoa and others. These like all other Bedouin are 
regular sons of Ishmael, wanderers and marauders by nature, hating 
constraint, and unsuited to military discipline, though their martial 
qualities are undisputed. They are akin to the Tuareg, the famous 
brigands of the Sahara, and the Fulahs of West Africa. 

The Arabs are of different stock, namely, the Semitic, and are 
descendants of the Arab conquerors who swept all over Northern 
Africa and into Spain in the early days of the Muhammadan religion. 
In Egypt itself they became merged in the Fellahin and left little 
mark on the physical type, though they imbued the race with the 
spirit of Islam and the qualities good and bad which are usually 
associated with that religion. 

Inthe Sudan they have retained their individuality to a much 
greater extent and are represented by the Jaalin, Kababish, Begara, 
and other more orless pure Arab tribes. They are a proud and 
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aristocratic race of considerable intelligence and ability, are naturally 
warlike, and are fanatical Muhammadans. 

Akin to the last are the northern Bedouins in the deserts on 
either flank of Egypt. 

In the Southern Sudan are the various pure Bh ee races, 
Dinkas, Shilluks, Nuers and others. They are aboriginal savages, 
and in some cases cannibals. They are brave and warlike, of good 
physique, and amenable to discipline. They make excellent soldiers 
up toa certain point, but are lacking in intelligence, and are 
excitable and difficult to control in action. 

Between Assuan and Dongola are found the Negroid Nubians 
and Dongalawi, descendants of an ancient Ethiopian stock, but much 
modified by foreign blood. They are, generally speaking, intelligent, 
and the Nubians or Berberines, who live between Assuan and 
Wadi Halfa, make good servants and boatmen, but are useless as 
soldiers. 

Finally in lower Egypt is the foreign element, Turks, Cir- 
cassians and Levantines, varying from the Turkish Pasha in Cairo 
and the wealthy Levantine merchant in Alexandria to the petty 
Greek traders in the villages, and the scum ofthe Levant in the 
slums of the cities. With the exception of the Christian Copts the 
Levantines, and some pagan tribes in the Sudan, the whole of these 
races are Muhammadans. 


THE SENUSSI. 


In the western desert there is a sect of greab importance, the 
followers of the prophet Senussi, who has his stronghold in an almost 
inaccessible oasis in the Lybian desert. 

The followers of the Senussi are a sect of Muhammadans, who 
stand to that religion somewhat in the same relation that dissen- 
ters bear to the Church of England. The order was founded by 
Muhammad el Senussi, a native of Algiers, who was born towards 
the end of the 18th century. 

He aimed at purifying the Muhammadan religion from innova- 
tions and heresies, and inculcating great simplicity of life; thus his 
followers were required to abstain from music, dancing, and other 
vanities, somewhat after the manner of the Puritans in England, 
and were also prohibited from smoking and drinking coffee. 

These somewhat ascetic doctrines and the personality of the 
Senussi appear to have appealed strongly to the Arab tribes, and 
before he died in 1859, he had gained an enormous influence over 
almost the whole of Northern Africa. The fraternity adopted a kind 
of Freemasonry with distinguishing signs known only to the brethren, 
while no one was permitted to see the Sennssi himself, except such 
as were members of an inner order called “ The Order of the Rose.” 

The headquarters of the Senussi were in the oasis of Jaghbub, 
or Jarabub, and more recently at Kufra, almost inaccessible spots 
which no Europeans are allowed to visit. 
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The Zawias, or Mosques of the fraternity, are found from 
Arabia to Morocco, and even further south in Nigeria. The brethren 
in the Zawias render service locally by teaching, especially elemen- 
tary and useful arts. Each of these Zawias forms a local centre 
forthe dissemination of the doctrines of the order, and regular 
communication is maintained with headquarters at Jaghbub or 
Kufra. These Zawias extend hospitality to travellers, much as our 
monasteries used to do. 

The Senussi died in 1859 and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad, whose influence appears to have been even greater than 
that of his father. He died in 1902 and was succeeded by his 
nephew Ahmed el Sherif, the present Senussi. 

In 1885 the Senussi refused in any way to recognise the Mahdi 
of the Sudan and, with the exception of a collision with the French in 
Kanem, always endeavoured to avoid any hostilities with Europeans. 
In fact his great influence was invariably used in the cause of peace 
and order, and his chief aim to avoid all contact with Europeans or 
Turks. The hospitality of the Zawias has not been without 
effect in giving some security to travellers, and this has naturally 
tended to increase and spread the influence of the Senussi. 

His relations with the Egyptian Government have always been 
satisfactory, and his influence has been utilised on more than one 
occasion in composing local quarrels among the inhabitants of the 
Egyptian oasis. The Egyptian Government on their part avoid all 
interference in the affairs of Jaghbub and Kufra. 

Though the fraternity has hitherto been distinguished by its 
peaceful character, it will be readily appreciated that it might 
possess elements of great danger in the event of a wave of Muham- 
madan and anti-Christian feeling spreading through Northern A frica.* 
Its organisation is very perfect, the influence of the Senussi is almost 
paramount among the tribesmen of the Sahara, and the latter are 
well armed with all kinds of modern rifles. There is, moreover, a 
local arsenal at _Kufra where they turn out their own ammunition. 

One important difference, however, distinguishes them from the 
Egyptians and Turks, which is that though Muhammadans they do 
not recognise the Sultan of Turkey as the head of the Muhammadan 
religion. 

An invasion of Egypt in force by the desert routes would 
hardly be practicable; but at a favourable season a considerable 
horde of Bedouin could travel by the northern coast route and, 
supposing that we were at war with Turkey, und Egypt itself were 
ina state of unrest, the attitude of the Senussi and his Western 
Arabs could not fail to be a source of some anxiety. 


History. 


I will now turn to the history of Egypt and endeavour to explain 
as briefly as possible the origin of the existing state of political 


* Note, 1912.—It will be noticed that a detachment of the followers of 
Senussi has joined the Turkish force engaged with the Italians in Tripoli. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I have been asked to lecture to 
you upon Egypt. I propose to deal with the subject from a 
soldier's point of view ; that is to say, to give you a mixture of 
geography, history, and politics in their relation to the military 
problem with which we have to deal. _ 

The interests of Egypt and India have, as you know, for 
centuries been somewhat interdependent. It is not only in 
modern times that Egypt’s importance has been caused by her 
position on the road to India. In medixval times it was her 
ae astride the great trade route frum East to West, from 
ndia to Venice, the seaport of Europe, that filled her treasuries 
and made the Mameluke Empire one of the most powerful in the 
Middle East. 

The discovery of the Cape route to India was the death-blow 
of the Mameluke Empire, and the cause of the decline of Venice. 
When the Mamelukes and Venetians were defeated in the great 
sea fight off Din on the Kathiawar coast in 1509, and the Portu- 
mice gained command of the eastern seas, the glory of Egypt 
leparted for a period, and the wealth of the Indies was trans- 
ferred, at least temporarily, to Portugal. 

In later times Egypt came to India for administrators in the 
hour of need. From India came Sir Auckland Colvin, Lord 
Cromer, Sir Clinton Dawkins, Sir William Willcocks, and man 
others, They took up the work when Egypt was in the sloug! 
of despond, her treasury bankrupt, her army in open mutiny, 
and her peasantry oppressed beyon human endurance. That was 
some thirty years ago. Egypt is now one of the most prosperous 
flourishing, and lightly taxed countries in the world. 

Nor has the army in India failed to play its part. When- 
ever there has been work to be done in Egypt, India has had a 
hand in it, From 1801 to 1897 Indian troops hae in turn fought 
French, Egyptians, and Dervishes. In 1906 if the Turkish crisis 
had come to hostilities, there can be little doubt that the army in 
India would not have remained spectators, 1906 was the last 
Secasion upon which the army in India was personally interested 
in events, or possible events, in Egypt. The centre of interest at 
that moment was the Sinai Peninsula. It is not a well known part 
of the world, and as the view you get of it from the P. & O. on your 
Way home is not enlightening, I will commence telling you some- 
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I will therefore start by describing the Sinai Peninsula, and 
to give an idea of the area under discussion, will commence by 
asking you to take note of two distances, from Kantara on the Suez 
Canal to Rafah, and from Suez to Akaba. The first is 117 miles 
in a straight line, and is the same as that from Delhi to Umballa. 
The second is 155 miles, or about the same as that from Umballa to 
Lahore. By road these distances are of course considerably greater. 

The Sinai Peninsula may be roughly divided for descriptive 
purposes into three main districts, which differ from one another 
considerably in their distinctive features. They are the northern 
and western strip of sandy littoral, between the mountains and 
the Mediterranean and the Canal; the central plateau; and the 
mountainous triangle in the south. 

The northern littoral, between the Resan, Amaiza and Magara 
mountains and the sea, is a great waste of sand with tracts of 
shifting sand dunes. These dunes often extend for miles and 
have a height of as much as 200 feet. They are quite impassable 
for camels, as the sand crumbles under foot, and form most 
serious obstacles to movement off the beaten tracks. 

This sandy tract sweeps round southwards between the Raha 
mountains and the Suez Canal, gradually narrowing, and changing 
from soft sand in the north to a hard flinty surface in the south. 

Crossing the northern littoral, runs the old highway from 
Egypt to Syria, by Salhiya, Kantara, el Arish, and Rafah. Much of 
this route is over heavy sand and is not practicable for wheeled 
traffic, while lateral movement is rendered almost impossible by 
the sand dunes. Water is obtained from wells ab considerable 
intervals, two of the stages being over 30 miles each. 

This route has been crossed by armies from time immemorial, 
and was followed by Napoleon with a force of 12,000 men in 
February 1799. 

Bordering this district of sandy desert, is an almost continuous 
semicircle of rugged mountains, running from Resan, Amaiza and 
Magara in the north, bending southwards down mountains Umor 
Sheb, Raha, and Somar, and then trending eastwards along Jebel el 
Tih, which practically cuts off the whole of the southern triangle 
of the peninsula. 

This chain of mountains is extremely broken and rugged, 
especially in the west, where the escarpment towards Egypt is 
almost preepiensy The mountains run up to as much as 3,000 
feet, and the pathways through them are so intricate and difficult 
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that except by the regular beaten tracks, it is almost impossible 
to find a way across unless guided by the local Bedouin. 

In this barrier of mountains there are certain gaps through 
which the main routes pass. They are— 

(1) The gap between Magara and Umor Sheb. 

(2) The raeavals gap. 

(3) Sudr el Haitan. 

(4) Wady Sudr. 

Enclosed within this circle of mountains is the central plateau, 
which slopes gradually downwards from south-west to north-east 
as will be seen by the trend of the various water-courses, which have 
their source in the mountain ranges, and their outflow towards 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. No water, as a rule, actually 
flows out of them, as it is absorbed in the sand during its course. 
These water-courses, however, indicate where water can in many 
places be found by digging. a 

The plateau is studded with isolated mountain features; the 
surface is, as a rule, hard and firm; and grazing and fuel are sup- 
plied by the low scrub which abounds in the wadis, A wadi is 
a nullah, or the bed of a water-course. 

Across this plateau runs the old pilgrim road from Suez to 
Akaba by Nekhl, a distance of 155 miles ina straight line, with 
wells at considerable intervals. 

The surface of the road is generally hard and stony, and only 
fit for pack transport. 

Other routes cross the plateau running generally from east to 
west and passing through the gaps I have mentioned. They are 
all, however, extremely rough and difficult, and water is only found 
at great intervals, except in the rainy season which is the winter 
and spring. 

n the dry season it is doubtful whether any force with more 
than 500 to 700 camels could use any one of these routes, and 
probably not more than four routes could be used altogether, 
including the northern coast road. 

Almost in the middle of this plateau is Nekhl, the administra- 
tive centre of the peninsula, where there is a fort with a small gar- 
rison. Nekhl is connected with Suez by telephone. 

The southern part of the peninsulais a wild and desolate 
country. The rugged and precipitous mountains, which rise 
to 7,000 and 8,000 feet are intersected by narrow and winding 
valleys, some of which, however, are extremely fertile. The routes 
are intricate and difficult, and, generally speaking, this part of the 
country is of little strategical importance owing to its situation. 

The only towns in the peninsula are el Arish, which has some 
5,000 inhabitants, and which is a telegraph station on the line from 
Egypt to Syria, Nekhl and Tor. The last is a signal station for 
ships, and is connected with Suez by telegraph. 

The next point is the water-supply. There are no permanent 
rivers in the peninsula, bub there are innumerable wadis of a 
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torrential nature, which are dry, at least superficially, except fora 
few hours after heavy rain has fallen in the mountains. 

The water is not, however, entirely lost, and in the beds of 
many of these wadis are springs, wells, or pools, which constitute 
the main water-supply of the peninsula. There are also a certain 
number of rock pools, and artificial reservoirs built to catch the rain 
water as it rushes down the mountain sides. 

Most of these artificial reservoirs are extremely ancient and 
date from the Roman period or earlier. 

The most. important group of springs is that near Kossaima, 
namely, Ain Kadeis, Ain Gedairat, Ain Kossaima, and Ain Moeilleh. 
din in the vernacular means a spring, as distinguished from Bir, a 
well, 

At Ain Gedairat the water gushes out of the rock in consider- 
able volume, and flows for 1} miles through reeds and grass before 
it disappears in the sand to re-appear lower down as Ain Kossaima 
and Ain Moeilleh. 

These springs afford a sufficient water-supply for avery con- 
siderable force, and the supply could be largely increased by conserv- 
ing what now runs to waste in the sand. In former days this was 
done, and at el Auja are the ruins ofa fine city, said to have belonged 
to the crusaders, standing ina plain of 10 square miles which was 
once cultivated, and traditionally reputed to have been famous for 
its grapes.* 

In the Wadi Arish close to these springs is a group of wells and 
artificial reservoirs ; and in the bed of the Wadi lower down isa 
series of wells which extends down to its mouth at el Arish. 

Further west in the Magara mountains is another of those 
ancient rock cisterns of great capacity. The amount of water to be 
found in them depends upon the season and rainfall. 

The wells in other parts of Sinai, such as Nekhl, Themed, and 
those along the northern route contain very varying quantities of 
water, but the group at Katia is important. It was at this place 
that Napoleon made his advanced depdt in 1799. 

Besides these more or less permanent water sources, during the 
latter part of the winter and in spring surface water is found in 
many places known to the Bedouin, who migrate in considerable 
numbers to the Turkish side of the border in the dry season. 

The country to the east of the frontier is extremely desolate, 
rugged and mountainous, and water is scarce. 

The Turkish frontier post is Beersheba, which is the centre of 
a fertile corn-growing district, and which is 30 miles in a direct line 
from the nearest point of the frontier, and 47 miles in a direcs line 
from the springs at Kossaima. 

A rough coast road runs from Jaffa by Ghaza to Rafah, which is 
only practicable during the summer, and then only for pack transport. 
Another and better road from Jaffa to Ghaza runs further inland. 


—_——— 
* Acre, the last stronghold of the crusaders, was captured by Sultan Khalil 
in A.D, 1291. 
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A good road runs from Jerusalem to Beersheba, and a camel 
track from that place to Kossaima and Nekhl. From Maan on the 
Hedjaz railway there is a difficult road to Akaba (80 miles) with 
water only at considerable intervals. 

Finally there is a track from Ghaza to Akaba which is very 
scantily provided with water. Turkish troops using this route are 
allowed to obtain water at the Kossiama group of springs, but must 
not cross the border armed. 

At Mayein you will observe there is a bend in the border line, 
which was made to allow the Turkish possession of one good well 
on this route. 

It will be apparent from these remarks that the possession of 
the Kossaima group of springs is of first-rate importance to Egypt, 
and that the dispute in 1906 regarding the exact line of the eastern 
frontier of Sinai was by no means a matter of sentiment or acade- 
mical interest. 


Native Races or Eaypt, 


The next thing we come toisthe description of the native 
races, who are of very varied types and of widely different origins. 
The Egyptians themselves are generally supposed to be ofthe 
Hamitic stock, the cradle of which was somewhere between the 
basins of the Euphrates and the Nile. They are, as I need hardly 
say, one of the most ancient races of the world, and are now 
represented by the Mahammadan Fellahin and the Christian Copts 
of Egypt. The latter are a very small part of the community. 

The Fellahin are a race of fine physique, but devoid of 
martial qualities. They are cheerful, hardworking sons of the soil, 
devoted to their homes and families, and possessing many excellent 
characteristics. By nature they are excitable, and on the question 
of religion can be worked up to a dangerous pitch of fanaticism. 

Of the same stock, the Hamitic, are the Bedouin tribes of the 
Atbai and the deserts and mountains near Sunkin, the Bisharin, 
Ababda, Hadendoa and others. These like all other Bedouin are 
regular sons of Ishmael, wanderers and marauders by nature, hating 
constraint, and unsuited to military discipline, though their martial 
qualities are undisputed. They are akin to the Tuareg, the famous 
brigands of the Sahara, and the Fulahs of West Africa. 

The Arabs are of different stock, namely, the Semitic, and are 
descendants of the Arab conquerors who swept all over Northern 
Africa and into Spain in the early days of the Muhammadan religion. 
In Egypt itself they became merged in the Fellahin and left little 
mark on the physical type, though they imbued the race with the 
spirit of Islam and the qualities good and bad which are usually 
associated with that religion. 

In the Sudan they have retained their individuality to a much 
greater extent and are represented by the Jaalin, Kababish, Begara, 
and other more or less pure Arab tribes, They are a proud and 
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aristocratic race of considerable intelligence and ability, are naturally 
warlike, and are fanatical Muhammadans, 

Akin to the last are the northern Bedouins in the deserts on 
either flank of Egypt. 

In the Southern Sudan are the various pure Negro races, 
Dinkas, Shilluks, Nuers and others. They are Aber cual savages, 
and in some cases cannibals. They are brave and warlike, of good 
physique, and amenable to discipline. They make excellent soldiers 
up toa certain point, but are lacking in intelligence, and are 
excitable and difficult to control in action. 

Between Assuan and Dongola are found the Negroid Nubians 
and Dongalawi, descendants of an ancient Ethiopian stock, but much 
modified by foreign blood. They are, generally speaking, intelligent, 
and the Nubians or Berberines, who live between Assuan and 
Wadi Halfa, make good servants and boatmen, but are useless as 
soldiers. 

Finally in lower Egypt is the foreign element, Turks, Cir- 
cassians and Levantines, varying from the Turkish Pasha in Cairo 
and the wealthy Levantine merchant in Alexandria to the petty 
Greek traders in the villages, and the scum ofthe Levant in the 
slums of the cities. With the exception of the Christian Copts the 
Levantines, and some pagan tribes in the Sudan, the whole of these 
races are Muhammadans. 


THE SENUSSI. 


In the western desert there is a sect of greab importance, the 
followers of the prophet Senussi, who has his stronghold in an almost 
inaccessible oasis in the Lybian desert. 

The followers of the Senussi are a sect of Muhammadans, who 
stand to that religion somewhat in the same relation that dissen- 
ters bear to the Church of England. The order was founded b 
Muhammad el Senussi, a native of Algiers, who was born aid 
the end of the 18th century. 

He aimed at purifying the Muhammadan religion from innova- 
tions and heresies, and inculcating great simplicity of life; thus his 
followers were required to abstain from music, dancing, and other 
vanities, somewhat after the manner of the Puritans in England, 
and were also prohibited from smoking and drinking coffee. 

These somewhat ascetic doctrines and the personality of the 
Senussi appear to have appealed strongly to the Arab tribes, and 
before he died in 1859, he had gained an enormous influence over 
almost the whole of Northern Africa. The fraternity adopted a kind 
of Freemasonry with distinguishing signs known only to the brethren, 
while no one was permitted to see the Senussi himself, except such 
as were members of an inner order called “ The Order of the Rose.” 

The headquarters of the Senussi were in the oasis of Jaghbub, 
or Jarabub, and more recently at Kufra, almost inaccessible spots 
which no Europeans are allowed to visit. F 
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The Zawias, or Mosques of the fraternity, are found from 
Arabia to Morocco, and even further south in Nigeria. The brethren 
in the Zawias render service locally by teaching, especially elemen- 
tary and useful arts. Each of these Zawias forms a local centre 
for the dissemination of the doctrines of the order, and regular 
communication is maintained with headquarters at Jaghbub or 
Kufra. These Zawias extend hospitality to travellers, much as our 
monasteries used to do. 

The Senussi died in 1859 and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad, whose influence appears to have been even greater than 
that of his father. He died in 1902 and was succeeded by his 
nephew Ahmed el Sherif, the present Senussi. 

In 1885 the Senussi refused in any way to recognise the Mahdi 
of the Sudan and, with the exception of a collision with the French in 
Kanem, always endeavoured to avoid any hostilities with Europeans. 
In fact his great influence was invariably used in the cause of peace 
and order, and his chief aim to avoid all contact with Europeans or 
Turks. The hospitality of the Zawias has not been without 
effect in giving some security to travellers, and this has naturally 
tended to increase and spread the influence of the Senussi. 

His relations with the Egyptian Government have always been 
satisfactory, and his influence has been utilised on more than one 
occasion in composing local quarrels among the inhabitants of the 
Egyptian oasis. The Egyptian Government on their part avoid all 
interference in the affairs of Jaghbub and Kufra. 

Though the fraternity has hitherto been distinguished by its 
peaceful character, it will be readily appreciated that it might 
possess elements of great danger in the event of a wave of Muham- 
madan and anti-Christian feeling spreading through Northern Africa.* 
Its organisation is very perfect, the influence of the Senussi is almost 
paramount among the tribesmen of the Sahara, and the latter are 
well armed with all kinds of modern rifles. There is, moreover, a 
local arsenal at Kufra where they turn out their own ammunition. 

One important difference, however, distinguishes them from the 
Egyptians and Turks, which is that though Muhammadans they do 
not recognise the Sultan of Turkey as the head of the Muhammadan 
religion. 

An invasion of Egypt in force by the desert routes would 
hardly be practicable; but at a favourable season a considerable 
horde of Bedouin could travel by the northern coast route and, 
supposing that we were at war with Turkey, und Egypt itself were 
ina state of unrest, the attitude of the Senussi and his Western 
Arabs could not fail to be a source of some anxiety. 


HIstory. 


I will now turn to the history of Egypt and endeavour to explain 
as briefly as possible the origin of the existing state of political 


* Note, 1912.—Jt will be noticed that a detachment of the followers of 
Senugsi has joined the Turkish force engaged with the Malians in Tripoli. 
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affairs ; how it has come about that the Sultan of Turkey is Suzerain 
of Egypt ; that an Albanian dynasty descended from a major of 
Bashi Bazouks, has reigned there for 100 years; that England is de 
facto ruler of a country over which she has, technically speaking, no 
control whatever ; and finally the cause of the crisis in 1906 over the 
frontier of Sinai. 

Egypt, as every one knows, was one of the Great Powers of the 
ancient world. The story of decline and fall of the ancient Egyp- 
tian Empire is strangely similar to that of every great empire of 
the past—Carthage, Rome, Spain, the Netherlands and many more. 
The description, which I found in an old history, of the Egyptians 
of nearly 3,000 years ago might be applied to any of those I have 
mentioned. It is as follows :-— 

“The nation had become wealthy and luxurious, The landown- 
ers were willing to pay for protection, but not to fight for their own 
country; and the lower classes saw no reason why they should 
support an upper class whose members treated them as mere slaves.” 

Luxury, anti-militarism, socialism, and class hatred did their 
work very effectively,and the inevitable downfall followed swiftly. 
Upper and lower class alike were submerged in the flood of foreign 
invasion and the last native Egyptian king whoever ruled in Egypt 
fled to Ethiopia before the conquering Persians over two thousand 
years ago. From that day to this the Egyptian has been the servant 
of foreign races. 

I will pass over some 700 or 800 years, while Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Byzantines ruled in Egypt, and come to one of the 
greatest events in the history of the world—the great tide of Arab 
conquest which followed the birth of the Muhammadan religion, and 
swept across the whole of Northern Africa and into Spain. 

Of all the conquerors who have invaded Egypt and held it for 
perhaps centuries at a time, the Arabs alone have left a permanent 
mark upon the people. This invasion took place about 640 A.D. 
The Arab food spread itself through Egypt and up the Nile, past 
Nubia into Dongola, Berber, Khartoum, and Kordofan. 

The bulk of the Egyptians, who had been Christiana, were 
converted to Muhammadanism, though a part of the race clung to 
their old religion, and still survive as the Copts or Christian Egyp- 
tians. 

The Arab Empire lasted for about 500 years before the inevitable 
decay brought its downfall. It was the same old story over again, 
wealth, luxury, and enervation. As the martial spirit declined, and 
intrigue of every sort increased, the Arab rulers took to importing 
slave soldiers from the virile races of the Caucasus and Asia Minor, 
partly to do the fighting their own people were becoming incapable 
of, aud partly as a counterbalance to the insubordination of their own 
subjects. 

These slave soldiers were called Mamelukes; and though they 
were slaves bought in the open market, still they were bought 
solely for military purposes, and the Mameluke service became a 
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regular guild of professional soldiers held in high esteem, and 
possessing great power.*® ’ ; 

fntigidaal Mamelukes rose to high office in the State and their 
number and strength increased to such an extent that finally they 
threw off the yoke, overturned their masters, and reigned in their 
stead. Thus in 1170 one Saleh-ed-Din, a Kurdish soldier of fortune, 
became the first Mameluke Sultan of Egypt and made himself 
famous in history as Saladin of the Crusades. 

For the next few centuries followed a military despotism, such 
as has never been known in the history of the world. Dynasty after 
dynasty of slave soldiers bought as boys from the warlike northern 
tribes, ruled over the docile Egyptians with a rod of iron. 

The country was divided up among a number of Mameluke 
Beys or Chieftains, who lived something after the manner of the 
predatory barons of Europe. Each maintained a small army of 
Mamelukes, and was constantly at war with his neighbours, except 
when he was employed in the larger wars of his Suzerain, the 
Mameluke Sultan of Cairo.t A dynasty seldom lasted for more 
than one or two generations, if so much, and the death of a Sultan 
was almost invariably followed by a period of anarchy and blood- 
shed till the strongest Bey succeeded in fighting his way to the 
throne, and disposing of his most dangerous rivals. About 90 per 
cent of the Mamelukes are said to have died violent deaths. 

The native Egyptians were treated practically as slaves. Marri- 
age with an Egyptian woman was considered an indelible disgrace, 
and even the children of Mamelukes by women of their own race 
when born in Egypt were looked down upon as unfit for soldiers. 

To the genuine Mameluke boy, bought from the slave dealers 
of the Caucasus, everything in the land was open. He might rise 
to be a Bey or even Sultan by virtue of strength, bravery, and 
ability, and often enough by unscrupulous ferocity and treachery. 
The stream of recruits was incessant, and it is even said that 

rents gladly sold their children into the Mameluke service as 
eing the finest opening in the world for an enterprising youth of 
good physique and totally devoid of any inconvenient scruples. 

This Mameluke Empire flourished for about 300 years and 
comprised not only Egypt but Syria also. It wasa period of almost 
incessant warfare, and Egyptian armies regularly crossed the deserts 
of Sinai to meet Crusaders, Tartars, and Turks in Palestine. Akaba, 
about which we heard so much not long ago, was used by Saladin 
as a naval base for some of his operations. The route by Kossaima 
and el Auja was also much used and the water-supply arrangements 
presumably well kept up. 


* Ghengis Khan is said to have sold a batch of 12,000 prisoners of war to 
Saleh Najm el Din, Sultan of Egypt. With these he founded the famous Bahrite 
Mamelukes, 80 called from being quartered on an island in the Nile. The rival 
clan, the Burjite Mamelukes, Circassians, were quartered in the citadel. i 

t The Sultan kept up his own standing army of Mamelukes, und had a 
further call somewhat after the feudal system upon the armies of the Beys or 

mire. 
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In the intervals betiveen these wars the Sultans lived in great 
splendour and maintained a magnificent court at Cairo. They 
were keen sportsmen and the prices paid for Arab horses would 
surprise even Indian polo players. The Arabian Nights is supposed 
to have been written at this time and to give a picture of Cairo 
under the Mamelukes.* 

In 1498 an event occurred which had far-reaching effects upon 
Egypt. That was the discovery by the Portuguese of the Cape 
route to India, and the consequent diversion of the rich trade of 
the East. Formerly the great volume of this trade had passed 
through Egypt on its way to Venice, and had paid heavy toll to 
the Sultans of Cairo. In fact it was one of the main sources of 
their wealth. 

The Venetians felt the force of this blow no less than the 
Mamelukes, and a desperate effort was made by the two powers to 
drive the intruders from the Indian ocean. They met with some 
success at first, but the Trafalgar of the Indian ocean was fought 
off Cape Diu in 1509. Portuguese command of the sea was finally 
established, and both Egypt and Venice rapidly declined. Fate 
had, however, worse in store for the Mamelukes. The Turks, then 
at the height of their prestige, drove them out of Syria, crossed the 
desert of Sinai, took Cairo by storm in 1517, and added Egypt to 
the Ottoman Dominions, to which it has ever since belonged. 

Their victory was celebrated by a ferocious massacre and 30,000 
Mamelukes are said to have been beheaded on the banks of the 
Nile in the presence of the Emperor Selim. 

Tuman Beg, the Mameluke Sultan, was betrayed by a Bedouin 
and hung by Selim at the city gate. The Bedouin was afterwards 
captured by the Mamelukes, who drank his blood in a loving cup. 
There were no white glove methods about war in those days. 

Under Turkish rule Egypt was divided into 24 districts, 
each under a Mameluke Bey, while a Turkish Governor in Cairo 
represented the Sultan of Turkey. 

Mameluke recruiting went on as before, Turkish prestige wancd, 
and by the end of the 18th century the Mamelukes were again 
practically as strong and independent as ever. In 1798 came the 
landing of the French under Napoleon, the Battle of the Pyramids 
which broke the Mameluke power, and the Battle of the Nile which 
left the French army isolated in Egypt. 

Both England and Turkey then prepared military expeditions 
to drive the French out of Egypt; but Napoleon preferring to take 
the initiative and attack rather than be attacked, crossed the desert 
of Sinai to meet the Turks in Syria. The route followed was the 
northern one along the Mediterranean coast, and the hardships 
endured by his army of 12,000 men were extremely severe. In fact 


* You can still se>the Turkish bath where the lovely pyinzesses of the 
Arabian Nights perfogmed their ublutions. [had » bath there once and woo 
dered, | admit, whetlter the water had been changed since the princess's last 
visit. 
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had they been attacked by the:Turks at el Arish before they had 
had time to replenish their water-supply and recover from the 
effects of the waterless march, they must have been annihilated, as 
they were practically demoralised by thirst. 

After taking Jaffa, Napoleon besieged Acre, where he was 
repulsed by the Turks aided by the British ships under Sir Sydney 
Smith, and returned to Cairo, having gained nothing and lost some 
5,000 men in his Syrian expedition. 

Napoleon escaped to France in a frigate, and left his army to 
work out its own salvation. 

In 1801, Abercrombie’s British force landed at Abukir Bay. 
Abercrombie was mortally wounded in the heavy fighting at Alexan- 
dria, which cost us some 3,000 men. The army was joined by a force 
of Turks and Albanians, and marched on Cairo under Sir John 
Hely Hutchinson. Another Turkish army advanced by Syria, and 
a small force from India, nnder Sir David Baird, landed at Kosseir, 
crossed the mountains to Keneh and descended the Nile. 

Cairo was besieged, the French surrendered with all the honours 
of war, and evacuated Egypt. 

The British force was withdrawn in 1803, and the Turks and 
Mamelukes were left to fight for supremacy among themselves. This 
they did with such a hearty good will that the country was ravaged 
from end to end by one side or the other. Half starved and wholly 
unpaid Bashi Bazouks poured in from Turkey and Syria and looted 
the bazaars of Cairo. Finally the priests and notables in despair sent 
a deputation to Mehemet Ali, the chief of the Albanian contingent, 
and begged him to assume the office of Governor and restore order. 

With the help of 5,000 well disciplined Albanians, Mehemet Ali 
succeeded in beating both the Mamelukes and the Bashi Bazouks, 
turning out the Turkish Governor and establishing himself in his 
place. He then reported to the Sultan that he had restored order 
In the troubled province of Egypt, sent a suitable present in cash 
to render the report more acceptable, and was definitely appointed 
Pasha by imperial firman. 

This famous soldier of fortune, who was born the son of a 
tobacco merchant at Kavala, ruled Egypt for 40 years, and founded 
the present dynasty of Khedives. Sometimes in arms against the 
Sultan and sometimes fighting for him, he conquered Egypt and the 
Sudan, defeated the Turks in Syria, and at one moment had Con- 
stantinople at his mercy but four European intervention. In 1816 
he reduced the rebellious Arabs in the heart of Arabia to submission, 
and sent their chicfs as prisoners with the keys of the holy cities to 
the Sultan. He annihilated the Mamelukes; and finally originated 
the modern system of irrigation by building the first great barrage 
across the Nile below Cairo. 

The story of the dramatic end of the Mamelukes is briefly as 
follows :— 

In 1811 Mehemet Ali had, in accordance with orders from 
Constantinople, prepared a great expedition to attack the Wahabi 
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rebels in Arabia, but while the Mamelukes still remained a force to 
reckon with in Egypt he did not dare to denude the country of troops. 
Their destruction was accordingly decided upon and carried out with 
unscrupulous treachery. ms 

All the Mameluke Beys and their retinue were invited to 
attend the religious function in the citadel preliminary to the 
despatch of the Wahabi expedition, and to take part in the proces- 
sion of the expeditionary force through the streets of Cairo. 

The religious ceremony was conducted with great state, and 
the procession started down from the great hall of the citadel, the 
Albanians and Janissaries leading, the Beys in the centre, and 
Mehemet Ali’s regulars bringing up the rear. 

When the Beys were fairly entrapped in the narrow passage 
which leads to the gate of Azab, the Albanians shut that gate in 
their faces, climbed up on to the high walls on each side and shot 
them down in the narrow way, while the regulars behind cut them 
off from escape in that direction. 

They still show you the Mameluke leap, where one of them is 
supposed to have leapt on his horse from the citadel wall. It isa 
sheer drop of about 80 feet on to solid rock, so I doubt the story. 

The Mamelukes met their death swords in hand. To quote 
from Cameron: “The citadel had become a shamble, and not one 
of the Beys or their squires who had entered it an hour before, 
all panoplied and prancing, was left alive.” 

The massacre in the citadel was followed up by further massacres 
in Cairo and the provinces, and all that were left of the Mamelukes 
were chased south into the Sudan, where in 1898 we. still occasion- 
ally found relics of them in the form of old Crusaders’ swords, helmets, 
and mail coats. 

We must now pass over a few years and come to the reign of 
Mchemet Ali’s grandson, Ismail Pasha, the prince of spendthrifts, 
who brought the country to financial shipwreck by his reckless 
extravagance. In 1862 the Egyptian debt amounted to barely 4 
millions sterling. In 1876 it was 91 millions, the finances of the 
country were absolutely disorganized, the peasantry ground down 
by taxation extorted by methods of incredible cruelty, and bank- 
Tuptcy appeared inevitable. 

European intervention could no longer be avoided and two 
Controllers-General, one English and one French, and four members 
of the Cuisse de la Dette, were appointed to receive the interest on 
the debt for the bondholders. 

Enquiry into the state of Ismail’s finances revealed a chaotic 
condition of affairs, and the difficulty of disentangling them was 
further increased by the sudden and mysterious disappearance of 
Ismail Sadeek, the Muffetish, who was the only man in Egypt who 
could throw any light upon them.* Ismail proved extremely 


* He was last sega driving with the Pashvin a brougham. It is generally 
Supposed that ho was strangled and thrown into the Nile to prevent any inon- 
venient disclosures. 2 : 
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restive under financial control, intrigue of every kind was rife, the 
army was in a mutinous condition, and finally it became evident 
that his deposition was unavoidable. This was carried out by the 
Sultan of Turkey, and tactfully intimated to Ismail by a telegram 
addressed to “ Ismail Pasha, ec-Khedive of Egypt,” in June 1879, 

Tewfik Pasha succeeded his father, and shortly afterwards the 
mutinous spirit which had been smouldering in the army broke into 
flame in the Arabi rebellion. The native Egyptian officers and men 
rose in revolt against the Turkish and Albanian element who held 
all the higher offices of state and commands in the army. Arabi 
paraded his army before the Khedive's palace, the ea ministry 
was dismissed, a military despotism succeeded, and disorder became 
rampant, which finally culminated in the massacre at Alexandria on 
the 11th June 1882. 

The bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleet, the 
refusal of the French to co-operate with us in restoring order, the 
landing of a British expedition, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and the 
occupation of the country by a British garrison, are matters of history 
well known to you all. The mutiny was quelled and Tewfik Pasha 
reinstated by British bayonets. We have remained in military 
occupation of Egypt till the present time, but in military occupation 
only. Egypt is neither a part of the British Empire, nor a Protec- 
torate. 

‘The Great Arab rebellion, the rise of the Mahdi, and the loss 
and eventual reconquest of the Sudan, would require a lecture to 
themselves, so I will not attempt to deal with them, but will pass on 
to the Akaba crisis, 1906. 


AKABA CRISIS. 


A few words are necessary to explain the political situation and 
the attitude of the Egyptians when this crisis occurred. 

The position of England in Egypt since 1882 has been an 
anomalous and extremely difficult one. Egypt, as I have already 
Eves out, is a part of the Ottoman and not of the British Empire, 

he is, as part of the Ottoman Empire, subject to a number of inter- 
national fetters and restrictions, both financial and legal; and 
England in working out her reformation has been hampered in 
every way by these restrictions and by the fact that we have no 
regular status in the country. Lord Cromer and the British officials 
in Egypt have been throughout merely in the position of advisers to 
the Khedive and his ministers, but it has been borne in upon the 
latter that their advice is meant to be taken. 

The peasantry have toa great extent forgotten the miseries 
endured in former times, and it is doubtful how far they attribute the 
amelioration of their condition to British influence. Everything is 
done in the name of the Khedive, and he naturally gets much of the 
credit in the minds of the ignorant and uneducated Fellahin. They 
are intensely, almost fanatically, devoted to their religion, and they 
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have a marked dislike for Christians in general and foreign ones in 
particular. 

The attitude of the Turkish Pashas and certain native officials, 
who have suffered the loss of their former prerogatives, can be 
readily understood. Finally there is a large and increasing class 
known as the “ Effendis,” clerks, journalists, etc., who may be com- 
pared with the babu class in India, and who have somewhat similar 
aspirations and methods of expressing them. 

Among the Muhammadans of these different classes there is, 
therefore, for different reasons, a distinct leaning towards Turkey 
and their co-religionists, while the British occupation of Egypt is 
a point upon which itis well known that the Sultan is extremely 
sensitive. 

On the other hand, we must not ignore the camaraderie 
and friendship which has grown up between British and Egyptian 
officers and officials. Exceptions there have been, no doubt, and 
the mutual sympathy has perhaps never equalled that which exists 
in India, but the Egyptian officer has generally proved a loyal and 
trusty comrade. 

In these circumstances some uneasiness was caused in official 
circles in January 1906 by the news that a Turkish post had been 
established at Taba, inside the Egyptian border near Akaba. 

A small Turkish post at Taba was not in itself a menace, but 
the principle involved was the integrity of the eastern frontier of 
Egypt. It soon became apparent that the object of the Turks was 
to dispute the definition of the frontier as then generally accepted 
and to make a bold attempt at securing a foothold within striking 
distance of Egypt. 

In fact what was desired was a foothold in the central plateau 
of Sinai, with the command of the water-supply I have described to 
you, and complete possession of the Gulf of Akaba, both sides of the 
water. The mouth of the gulf is almost closed by a reef and 
entrance is gained bya channel about 400 yards wide on the western 
side, which could be covered by a fort at Cape Nuzerani. Thus 
closed it could be made into a convenient naval base dominating 
the Red Sea. 

The cttect upon the security of Egypt of these propositions, 
enhanced perhaps by railway connection between Maan on the 
Hedjaz railway and Akaba or some point nearer Suez ; and the etfect 
upon our communication with India of a possibly hostile naval base 
in the Red Sea, I need not point out. 

Muhammadan feeling was, as you will recollect, running high at 
that time. There was trouble between the French and the Muham- 
madans in Morocco, and the Algeciras conference was in consequence 
then sitting. The moment was auspicious for Turkey to make an 
attempt to recover her former prestige in Egypt, and the attitnde of 
certain European powers was for a time uncertain. 

In Egypt itself anti-British and religious sentiment was 
encouraged by agitators, The peasantry knew nothing and care less 
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about the frontier of Sinai. The frontier of Egypt as they under- 
stood it was the Suez Canal. The news as it reached them was 
that the British were bullying the Sultan, the head of their religion, 
and consequently oppressing Islam. Fanaticism was aroused and 
& most dangerous spirit was stirred up among a naturally excitable 
people. . 

Negotiations dragged on for months, both sides carefully avoid- 
ing any act which would provoke actual hostilities, until finally the 
Sultan found himself entirely without European support, and at the 
eleventh hour, when directly menaced by the British fleet, he gave 
in, ordered the withdrawal of the post at Taba, and consented to 
the demarcation of the frontier of Sinai upon the basis of our origi- 
nal contention, namely, an approximately straight line from Rafah to 
& point 3 miles from Akaba. * 

This concludes my lecture, which is necessarily very incomplete, 
and which has hardly touched upon the Sudan atall. I have 
endeavoured to the best of my ability to sketch the general outlines 
of our position in Egypt, and to show more particularly the causes 
of friction with the Turks and the strategical situation on the 
frontiers, with a few words explanatory of the attitude of the Egyp- 
tians themselves towards the British occupation. 

I think you will agree that an invasion of Egypt from the east 
is not an enterprise to be lightly embarked upon, especially since the 
demarcation of the frontier has given Egypt undisputed possession 
of that important stepping-stone the group of springs near Kossaima, 
which is practically the key of the position. Those springs are now 
guarded by block-houses, and the outposts at Kossaima are con- 
nected with Nckhl by telephone. 


INTERNAL UNREsT. 


As regards internal troubles in Egypt, they are not, I think, 
of a nature to give cause for very serious apprehension. The 
poy are contented and satisfied. They have good cause to be. 

or the first time, in at any rate the last twenty centuries, they are 
what our prayer book calls “Godly and quietly governed.” ‘They 
are prosperous and evenrich. ‘Taxation is light, military service is 
lighter. In old days it meant exile and death in the Sudan. Now 
it is little more than a wholesome course of discipline and hygiene, 
whereby the rising generation is benefiting in health and morals. 

Serious disaffection cannot breed in such a soil, it has nothing 
to feed upon. Religious fanaticism is the only real danger, and that 
1g remote, as we are very careful to avoid offending religious sensi- 
bilities, A great religious war between Christian and Moslem 
would, however, no doubt produce a critical situation in Egypt. 

At the same time do not let us run away with the idea that any 
sentiment of gratitude warms the breast of the Egyptian peasant 
towards us. Such a sentiment is entirely foreign to his nature. 
Twenty centuries of oppression have eliminated from his mind any 
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understanding of the word. Altruism is to him @ quality unknown. 
That any man should benefit his neighbour without the ulterior 
object of benefiting himself is a theory beyond his grasp. 

He accepts favours received with a lively anticipation of 
favours to come. For the rest he dislikes us as foreigners and 
Christians, and it must be admitted that the manner of the English- 
man is not always wholly ingratiating in dealing with a race for 
which he has no great admiration. An Egyptian acquaintance of 
mine once summed up the difference between an Englishman anda 
Frenchman as being that “the tongue of the Frenchman was very 
soft and the heart of the Englishman was very hard.” 

It is the absence of altruism and public spirit that really takes 
the sting out of any Egyptian agitation. The agitators themselves 
have not got it. Not one man among them really trusts his 
fellow. Each is playing for his own hand under the license accor- 
ded to such people by our theory of government. He isin fact the 
by-product of our system of government aud education, combined 
with liberty of the press in a country where no liberty of any kind 
has existed before. 

In Mameluke times vexatious politicians were nailed to a door 
and paraded through the city on the back of a camel. Ismail had 
less picturesque but equally effective methods. Nowadays the 
agitator can emerge into the sunlight and get a great deal of 
advertisement at very small risk. He is also sure of finding 
congenial spirits among a certain class of English politicians, whose 
sympathy is enhanced by. their entire ignorance of the subject. 

British officials and British officers in Egypt continue their 
work of regenerating the country, and making men out of the 
descendants of generations of serfs, undisturbed by such clamour. 
In the good British way they continue to do with all their might 
whatever their hand findeth to do, and it is fair work and square. 

Nor should it be forgotten that from the same class which 

roduces the agitator comes the very much larger body of quiet 
boteas workers, who in the office and in the field follow in the foot- 
steps of the Englishman. Few of us who have served there can 
have come away without warm remembrances of good and trusty 
friends and comrades. Remembrance, too, of gallant deeds done by 
sons of the soil who have succeeded to the heritage of their more 
picturesque and warlike predecessors, the Mamelukes and Albanians. 
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NOTES ON THE MORAL OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. 
By Caprain G. L. Buair, 36TH SIKHS. 


The Japanese are, as a race, exceptionally homogeneous. Their 
origin is much disputed, but it is generally admitted that they have 
inhabited Japan for at least 2,000 years and have not received any 
considerable foreign addition during that period. The only non- 
Japanese element in the country is the Ainu. These people’ once 
held almost the whole of Japan, but they were long ago driven up 
into the North Island, where only a few thousand of them now 
survive. Some think that the depressed class, the Eta, is a mixture 
of Japanese and Ainu blood, but in any case this class is small and 
tending to merge into the general population. The Koreans are 
now Japanese subjects, but the law of conscription has not been 
applied to Korea and no Koreans are enlisted in the army. The 
Japanese can only afford to equip and train a limited number of 
their own people and therefore do not waste their money on what 
they no doubt: consider inferior material. 

The 100,000 recruits who join the colours on the 1st December 
ofeach year are, then, practically all of one race, with a common 
language and common national traditions. 

Considerable differences, however, exist in the value of this 
mass of raw material. The men of some districts have better 
reputations as soldiers, dating from the not very distant feudal wars, 
than those of others. Varying local conditions also produce their 
effect. Recruits drawn from the big towns have neither the physical 
endurance nor the good spirit of the peasants. Boys of the middle 
class, again largely townsmen, sometimes look on their military 
service as a period of physical hardship and as time lost in the race 
for success in their future professions. Any cases which occur of 
wilful injury in order to secure rejection in the medical examination 
are found in this class. The peasant, on the other hand, knows that 
his work in the army will be no harder than the labour of the rice 
field and that in barracks he will be better lodged, clothed, and fed 
than he isin his village. As the divisions are, to a great extent, 
recruited from definite territorial areas, these differences are reflected 
in their fighting value. Of the 19 divisions, only three, the Guards, 
lst,and 4th, are mainly recruited from large towns. The 4th is 
drawn from the great industrial city of Osaka, which has a popula- 
tion of a million, and is certainly not considered the equal of the 
country divisions, The 2nd and 12th have, perhaps, the best 
Teputations ; the former is recruited from a mountainous district in 
the north of the main island, and the latter from an equally moun- 
tainous part of the southern island. 

Although all classes of the population are caught by the net of 
fonscription yet, if 16 divisions out of 19 are recruited from the 
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Considerable differences, however, exist in the value of this 
mass of raw material. The men of some districts have better 
reputations as soldiers, dating from the not very distant feudal wars, 
than those of others. Varying local conditions also produce their 
effect. Recruits drawn from the big towns have neither the physical 
endurance nor the good spirit of the peasants. Boys of the middle 
class, again largely townsmen, sometimes look on their military 
service as a period of physical hardship and as time lost in the race 
for success in their future professions. Any cases which occur of 
wilful injury in order to secure rejection in the medical examination 
are found in this class. The peasant, on the other hand, knows that 
his work in the army will be no harder than the labour of the rice 
field and that in barracks he will be better lodged, clothed, and fed 
than he isin his village. As the divisions are, to a great extent, 
recruited from definite territorial areas, these differences are reflected 
in their fighting value. Of the 19 divisions, only three, the Guards, 
Ist, and 4th, are mainly recruited from large towns. The 4th is 
drawn from the great industrial city of Osaka, which has a popula- 
tion of a million, and is certainly not considered the édualur the 
country divisions. The 2nd and 12th have, perhaps, the best 
reputations ; the former is recruited from a mountainous district in 
the north of the main island, and the latter from an equally moun- 
tainous part of the southern island. 

Although all classes of the population are caught by the net of 
conscription yet, if 16 divisions out of 19 are recruited from the 
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country districts, we may say with tolerable accuracy that the 
Japanese soldier is the Japanese peasant in uniform. It is clear, 
too, that as long as Japan is mainly an agricultural country and the 
conditions of life of the peasant remain as they are to-day, the moral 
of her army is not likely to undergo any great change. The root of 
the matter is to be found in what the peasant believes when he is 
enlisted and what the army teaches him afterwards. 

Much has been written on Japanese religion and Japanese 
patriotism. We are not concerned with the philosophical aspects 
of Buddhism and of Shinto, but must form some idea of how these 
religions affect the private soldier. Even to this question it is very 
hard to find the answer. Those Europeans who have made a life- 
study of the Japanese can hardly state, in terms intelligible to the 
Western mind, what he believes and what he does not believe. The 
peasant certainly looks on both Buddhism and Shinto as good and 
visits the temples of both faiths impartially. His main belief is 
ancestor worship. The dead are believed to have enormous power 
to assist or, if they are not propitiated, to injure the living. The 
humblest Japanese may, then, if he dies well, become a force for 
good, able to assist his compatriots to all eternity. No more 
impressive ceremony can be imagined than the Festival of the Dead 
in Battle. In the great shrine in Tokio are kept the name-tablets 
of 40,000 men killed in action. Every spring the garrison parades 
before the temple and presents arms with fixed bayonets to the 
Dead. This salute with fixed bayonets is ordinarily reserved for 
the Emperor, and we may think, if we will, that the Japanese thus 
teach the lesson that a private soldier, if he dies for his country, is 
entitled to royal honours. Many traces of the old belief that the 
Emperor is a living God are still to be found. It is, for instance, 
considered disrespectful to look down on him, and the upper storeys 
of houses through which he is to pass are therefore cleared of specta- 
tors and hung with curtains. He is the religious as well as the civil 
head of the State, and a personal and passionate devotion to the 
Emperor is a marked feature of the Japanese character. Lafcadio 
Hearn notes that when he, as a teacher in a school, asked his pupils 
to write essays on their greatest wish the subject chosen was always— 
“To die for the Emperor.” The Japanese are also much attached 
to their country, from which they emigrate with reluctance, and are 
convinced of the superiority of thar race which their legends teach 
them is descended from the gods. Religion and patriotism thus 
combine to form the strongest force imaginable to compel a Japanese 
to sacrifice himself, if required, for his country. 

The respect for authority, so marked among the lower classes, 
is in part due to this feeling of loyalty to the Emperor, in part to 
the severe discipline of the feudal regime which came to an end less 
than 50 years ago. Each feudal lord had absolute power over his 
people. A famous story relates how the peasantry of a certain lord 
were driven to despair by his oppression. At last one of them, well 
knowing the penalties involved, wade his way to Tokio, hid beneath 
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a bridge and when the Shogun (the Emperor's Maire de palais and 
de facto ruler of the country) passed, came out and_ presented hie 
petition. Enquiry proved that the complaint was well founded, and 
the unworthy lord was banished. The petitioner, however, had 
broken the law which forbade approach to the Shogun, and was 
sentenced to be crucified. His family, too, must be rooted out, and, 
as he hung dying, he had to see his children killed before his eyes. 
This story is told in Japan to-day not, it may be noted, to illustrate 
the tyranny of the feudal period but as an example of high self- 
sacrifice. It can well be imagined that with the memory of a social 
order maintained by laws of this ferocity still recent, the sense of 
discipline of the Japanese people must be exceptionally strong. 

General Ian Hamilton remarks that when he saw bands of 
school children being marched down to watch troops entraining 
during the war, he said to himself ‘ there go the invincible armies 
of 1920!” This idea, that the children of to-day must be regarded 
as the soldiers of to-morrow, is familiar to Japanese officers. The 
military authorities clearly realise that now that the term of service 
of the bulk of the army has been reduced to two years it is more than 
ever important that the schools should lay asound foundation on 
which the company officer can afterwards build. In the country 
town in which the writer lived in Japan there was a normal school, 
ie, one in which teachers were trained for the national primal 
schools to which all children must go. The Colonel of the. local 
regiment, a busy man, found time to visit this school and deliver a 
lecture to the teachers of future generations on the “ martial spirit.” 
Another field officer of the regiment, who had travelled abroad, 
addressed them on “the connexion between schools and national 
defence in Europe.” This school had a museum of trophies of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and an equipment of old army rifles with 
which the pupils carried out regular military drill. 

The ordinary peasant only attends the primary school, which 
he leaves at the age of 12 to 14. Before he joins the ranks he will 
have forgotten the small amount of elementary drill taught in the 
schools, but he will never forget what he learnt of Japanese history 
and of his duty to the Emperor during the most impressionable 
years of his life. . 

To the moral qualities possessed by the recruit when he comes 
in, the army endeavours to add others -- summed up in the expression 
gunjin seishin. This is roughly the equivalent of the “ soldierly 
spirit” of our Infantry Training, 1911, paragraph 3. It is usually, 
and more forcibly, translated “the martial spirit.” . We shall see 
that the main feature of Japanese military training is that so much 
of it is deliberately directed to the cultivation of this “martial 
spirit.” 

: A British officer attached to the Japanese army is at once 
struck by the fact that bayonet fighting takes the place which is 
occupied by musketry in the training of our infantry. It is parti 
for historical reasons that the cult of the bayonet is so firmly rooted. 
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Up to 50 years ago Japanese fighting was almost entirely done on 
foot with the heavy sword, wielded with both hands, which is still 
taken on service by most officers. It was natural that when an 
army was formed cn modern lines much attention should be paid to 
the new arme blanche of the infantry soldier. After our war with 
the Boers the Japanese General Staff inclined to the view that 
even a determined enemy could usually be dislodged by fire alone. 
The period between the South African and the Russo-Japanese wars 
was, however, so short that such ideas never permeated the army 
as a whole and the check to the belief in the value of the bayonet 
was slight. The realities of contact with the Russians soon caused 
the staff to modify its views, and since the war the impurtance of 
training in the use of the bayonet has been preached more vigor- 
ously than ever. 

If we wish to learn what are the methods employed by the 
Japanese, we have only to turn to our own Infantry Training, 
Appendix I, which reflects most of the Japanese ideas. They have 
always taught their men to point only at the enemy's body and that 
a two-handed thrust is required to disable an opponent. They use the 
method of instructor vs. pupil freely and aim at producing a strong, 
determined fighter likely to be useful in a rough and tumble mélée. 
Every infantry company has on charge 64 sets of the cheap and 
strong bayonet-fighting equipment which is in use in the Japanese 
army. Company commanders are thusable to give their men as 
much practice as they may wish. In the course of the year every 
man, whether recruit or trained soldier, does a large amount of 
bayonet fighting: on wet days the beds are turned up in the 
barrack rooms and space is obtained to allow of additional practice 
when other forms of training are impossible. Apart from actual 
bayonet fighting, much is done to familiarise the men with this 
weapon. Recruits, early in their training, are taught to charge and 
squads are made to double, with fixed bayonets, round a point from 
opposite directions, so that they are forced to pass each other on the 
run and learn to handle their bayonets carefully. At manceuvres 
bayonets are fixed for the charge, always by day, and by night at 
the discretion of commanders. Accidents are very rare: the whole 
thing is simply a matter of practice and of strict discipline. The 
fact that the men of different regiments are all of one race of course 
removes one possible source of danger. : 

With what object is so much time devoted to this form of 
training? Bayonet fighting is, in itself, good physical exercise, but 
the field hospital returns of all wars show that casualties caused by 
the bayonet are negligible as compared with those claimed by the 
bullet. Why not spend the time on increasing efficiency with the 
deadlier weapon, the rifle? The Japanese answer to such questions 
is that the value of instruction in the use of the bayonet is moral 
not physical. They maintain that the only way to implant the 
offensive spirit in each individual man is to give him all the bayonet 
fighting possible and to convince him that he is so good with this 
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weapon that he has only to close with his enemy to be sure of 
defeating him. Value for the time spent will be obtained on the 
battlefield, not in the shape of large numbers of the enemy killed or 
disabled by the bayonet, but in the unquenchable desire in each 
man to press in and finish the matter with cold steel. 

In close order drill and in the handling of arms great precision 
is demanded. Owing to some peculiarity of the Japanese tempera- 
ment, the men’s attention can be maintained for long periods and 
close order parades lasting three hours are common. It is considered 
a great aid to discipline to force the men to carry out movements 
with precision when they have already done a spell of hard work: 
thus, after coming off a 20-mile march, troops will do an hour's 
battalion drill before being dismissed. 

Colours are still taken on service by the Japanese army. They 
are carried by the assistant adjutant and are treated, as the emblein 
ofthe regiment, with even greater respect than in other armies. 
However few sentries are mounted, one can always be spared for the 
colours. The 63rd Regiment of Infantry (to which the writer had the 
honour to be attached) was able to practise great economy in the 
matter of sentries, owing to a well thought out system of barrack 
construction. The three battalions only mounted seven, but of these 
one stood day and night over the regimental colours. 

The principles contained in the Imperial Edict to the army 
which declares patriotism, obedience, courage, fidelity and frugality to 
be the five duties of a soldier are taught by means of a regular pro-. 
gramme of lectures. To a concrete-minded Englishman, the teaching 
of these abstract principles to soldiers by lectures seems extraordin- 
arily difficult and few of us would care to undertake it. A Japanese 
company commander adopts the simplest methods. One com 
of the 63rd Regiment had some 40 pictures, about 2 feet by 3, 
mounted on rollers. They had been painted in colours by a man in 
the company and, although rough, were extremely effective. They 
represented incidents from old Japanese history and acts of gallantry 
performed in recent wars, e.g., one particularly vivid picture showed 
aman cutting a wire entanglement under heavy fire in front of a 
fort at Port Arthur. If the company commander was lecturing on, 
say, the necessity for endurance, he would illustrate his remarks by 
a story of how a private soldier refused to go to hospital before the 
battle of Mukden and fought with his company, although seriously 
ill. He would give the soldier's name, corps, and all details in full 
and have the picture showing the man limping into action unrolled. 
These lectures were always delivered in the simplest possible lan- 

age and were certainly successful in keeping the men’s attention. 
was noticeable that when the Divisional General made an informa 
inspection of the regiment, one of the first things he did was to 
send for the company commanders’ notes for these lectures on the 
“ martial spirit.” 

The ceremony-which took place in one company when the 
recruits received: their rifles gives a good example of the means 
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employed to impress the men with a high idea of their duties on 
every favourable opportunity. 

All officers of the company attended, in full review order. The 
company commander first explained to the recruits that they must 
look on their arms the same way as the knights had formerly looked 
on their swords and must consider any injury done to them as a stain 
on their own honour. Each recruit then came up, bowed received 
his rifle with fixed bayonet from the company commander, bowed 
again and fellin. They were then told that the soldiers of to-day 
were like the feudal retainers of old times, except that they were 
the retainers of H. M. the Emperor, whose crest was on every rifle. 
In the old days, only the knights were allowed to bear arms, but now 
they all, as soldiers, had that honour. The modern “ martial spirit” 
was the same thing as the old yamato-damashii (literally, “ the soul 
of Japan”) and that had existed from the beginuing of the Japanese 
Empire. From books and plays they must all have some idea of 
what yamato-damashii meant to the knights and they must regard 
the “ martial spirit” in the same light. The weapons they now held 
in their hands were, in a peculiar degree, worthy of honour as they 
had all been actually needa the great war with Russia. With these 
rifles Port Arthur, “ the strongest fortress in the world,” had been 
taken and the annexation to Japan of Korea, of which they had just 
heard from the newspapers, was also due to the work done with these 
very weapons. The artillery so valued the guns with which they 
had fought during the war that each battery held a farewell cere- 
monial when it had to part with its old guns on re-armament. The 
weapons they had just received were certainly no less worthy of 
respect. If rifles and bayonets were not properly kept they were 
of no use in war, Later, the method of keeping their weapons 
would be explained to them, and they must all make every effort 
to learn what they were taught and not to disgrace their arms in any 
way during their two years’ service. 

A talk of this sort would sound like theatrical nonsense if it 
were delivered to a roomful of British soldiers, but it appealed to 
the deepest feelings of those Japanese boys. Ideas of this kind 
are familiar to all Japanese and the company commander was able 
to speak quite simply and naturally about them to his men: it will 
be noticed too that he showed a fine sense of historical continuity. 

The teaching of the offensive spirit is regarded as a most 
important part of the training in moral. The tactics of the 
Japanese had always been strongly offensive and just when they were 
setting about the creation of a modern army the Franco-Prussian 
war took place. Its events, as was natural, fixed their attention 
and they at once proceeded, in the most business-like manner, to 
discharge the French military instructors whom they were then 
employing and to obtain Germans in their place. Japanese officers 
were also sent to Germany to study, and German strategical and 
tactical ideas, the doctrine of the offensive included, were adopted 
wholesale. As regards the last named, it is a question if the pupil 
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has not outstripped the teacher. The doctrine of the offensive 
exactly suits the national temperament of the Japanese and the 
war with Russia clearly showed to what lengths they are prepared 
to go rather than be thrown on the defensive. In the various 
regulations issued since the war the necessity for assuming the 
offensive, and of maintaining it at all costs once assumed, is taught 
in the strongest possible language. E.g., paragraph 4 of Japanese 
Infantry Training says:—“ Victory and defeat do not depend on 
numbers alone : well-trained troops, filled with the spirit of attack 
can always obtain the victory, even when in inferior numbers.” 

The Russians have, however, given clear proof that the teaching 
of the offensive spirit by regulations and by the ordinary methods 
may be quite insufficient to ensure the application of this principle 
under the strain of war. In their case the absence of a leader of 
genius (so necessary to the Russian soldier) and of a moral principle 
underlying the war no doubt affected morul most adversely, 
Middle-aged Russians often remark on the contrast between the 
enthusiasm shown in the Turkish war, which the soldier regarded 
as fought in order to free his brother-Slavs and _brother-Christians 
from the Muhammadan, and the supineness of the rank and file in 
Manchuria. Russian regulations and Russian military literature 
however, had long preached the doctrine of the offensive as 
vehemently as could be desired, and the complete failure to put 
theory into practice was a most striking and disquieting phenomenon. 

The Japanese are not content to rely on the teaching of their 
regulations and on their historical traditions (reinforced now by 
those of the Russian war) for the maintenance of the offensive 
spirit. In addition they employ two main instruments of instruce 
tion: bayonet fighting (which we have already considered) for the 
infantry soldier and, for all rank of all arms, the conduct of man- 
ceuvres and of tactical exercises. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the British-trained officer's 
first experience of a Japanese field day leaves on his mind a feeling 
of absolute stupefaction. The artillery of both sides makes little 
or no use of covered positions: that of the assailant frequently comes 
into action under prohibitively heavy rifle and artillery fire from the 
defender. The assailant’s infantry deploys late, extends in succes- 
sive lines to two paces, makes small use of ground, and advances at 
an almost continuous double towards the defender'’s position, sup- 
iat by little covering fire except that of its own artillery 

efore the assault is delivered the line has sometimes thickened in 
places to 8 or 9 men deep. The defender, if he has correctly guessed 
the direction of the main attack and placed his general reserve 
accordingly, has meanwhile brought it up to his line of defence. 
His whole line then meets the assault by leaving a fire position 
which is usually excellent and charging with the bayonet. The 
numbers of the cavalry are so small that their action does not affect 
the operations: in the earlier stages the patrols have shown the 
reckless gallantry common to mounted scouts on the manceuvre 
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grourids of all nations. The umpires are mainly engaged in taking 
notes of the course of events and rarely interfere with the action of 
the troops. In the ensuing conference criticisms will be heard of 
the choice of positions and of the line of attack and of any failure in 
combination. Want of decision, if a fault cf this kind can possibly 
be detected, will be severely blamed. Nota word will be heard 
about the failure to use covering fire in the attack nor the possibi- 
lity of destroying the assault with the rifle. Unreality culminates 
in Grand Manceeuvres, when great masses of troops may be seen 
advancing under the fire of quick-firing artillery. 

It is not true to say that Japanese troops are riever made to 
retire, but retirements are always temporary. The cease-fire is 
normally sounded at the moment when the defender’s counter-charge 
is meeting the assault, i.e, when both sides are carrying out an 
offensive movement. When long retirements have to be made in 
continuous mancuvres, they are usually executed in the most 
perfunctory manner. As the pursuit is always vigorous, the 
rear guard soon finds itself “hung up.” In such cases either the 
retiring troops march off ignoring artillery and other fire, or, if the 
situation is too absurd, a pause will be ordered by the Directing 
Staff in order to enable the retreat to continue, i 

The amazement of the foreign observer is deepened when he 
reflects that the whole of the Directing Staff and all officers present, 
except the youngest, know the effect produced by the fire of modern 
weapons from personal experience. He is tempted to remark that 
if infantry is really to be handled in this fashion it would be more 
effective, and cheaper, to arm it with spears than with magazine 
rifles. 

Grand Maneeuvres may be dismissed at once. They are scarcely 
training for war at all, except as regards the physical work required 
of all ranks and the administrative problems presented by the con- 
centration and movement of large numbers of men. Grand Man- 
ceuvres give the troops the highly-valued privilege of working under 
the eye of the Emperor and maintain the personal connexion 
between the Army and the Throne. They also serve as an annual 
national military spectacle which allows the Japanese people to see 
the force for which it makes such heavy sacrifices. 

What is the principle which inspires the conduct of Japanese 
manceuvres generally? Our Training and Manceuvre Regulations 
state (paragraph 2 (5) ) that “moral force in modern war preponder- 
ates over physical force as greatly as formerly.” The Japanese 
simply apply this text in an extreme form to the manceuvre ground. 
In effect they say “let us neglect material and technical qu estions, 
like the use of infantry supporting fire in the attack, and concentrate 
all our energy on the development of moral force—on teach ing 
ranks to close with the enemy as rapidly as possible, no matter what 
their losses may be. ‘I'o do this we must sacrifice reality : but rather 
unreality on the mancuvre ground, even though it means a loss 0 
technical efficiency, than a want of determination on the battle: 
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field.” British officers may think that by unreal training in peace 
the Japanese are preparing surprises in war for their men which may 
themselves be disastrous to moral, but we must agree that their 
conception of the use of manceuvres isa bold one and gives full 
value to the difficult abstract factors, which we all admit to be of 
vital importance. 

The remark is often heard that big manceuvres teach the men 
nothing. This statement is profoundly untrue: all manceuvres, 
whether of companies or of armies, teach everyone who takes part 
in them something, but it may very easily be something bad. 
Every time a man carries out a military (or, for that matter, any 
other) operation, his mind receives a definite impression. If he 
finds that forward movement is constantly demanded from him or, 
at least, that operations end in forward movement, he will form 
the habit of looking on the offensive as the natural and inevitable 
form of action. The reverse is also true. An extreme example, 
seenon an Indian field day, will be the best illustration of this 
statement. A battalion was practising retirement before a savage 
enemy in hilly country. An Indian non-commissioned officer was 
in charge of a piquet which held a position with a good field 
of fire. When attacked he at once withdrew his piquet, with 
disastrous results to the main body. He gave as his reason that he 
only had twenty men and sawa hundred coming against him. The 
man could fairly be blamed for his failure to appreciate what the 
situation required of him, but was there nothing in his previous 
training to account for such a collapse? The game, as he had often 
seen it played before on manceuvres, was that if you had twenty 
men and the enemy a hundred, a sahib eventually came up and told 
ae to retire. It is also possible that on some other occasion he 

ad been reprimanded for holding on too long and hampering a 
retirement. In other words, the resultant of the impressions he had 
received during many years as a sepoy and a non-commissioned 
officer did not make him regard a determined resistance as the 
ordinary course of action. The conclusion seems clear : that, especially 
when dealing with men of low mentality to whom habit is everything, 
it is most unsafe to disregard the effect produced on their minds by 
manzuvres, the primary object of which may be to train the higher 
commanders, Discretion, too, must be exercised in practising special 
operations, such as retirements before an inferior force, which are 
detrimental to moral. The importance of the moral aspect of all 
manceuvres, great or small, requires emphasising for two reasons. 
First, that our national temperament inclines us to disregard 
abstract considerations and to aim at material, visible, efficiency only, 
and secondly, that the evil effects of, so to call it, soulless training 
usually only become apparent in war. : 

When it is said that the principle inspiring Japanese man-: 
uvres is the sacrifice of reality to the development of moral force, it- 
is not meant that the men (none of whom, it must be remembered, 
fought in- Manchuria) nor indeed all the officers understand thag. 
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their manwuvree are not a true image of war. The tendency to 
teach definite lessons at the expense of reality is, however, very 
marked. One example will suttice. Two batteries of mountain 
(unshielded) artillery came into action in the attack in the open 
under fire from a defending battery at 1,600 yards range and from 
four machine guns and 700 rifles at ranges varying from 600 to 900 
yards. After firing for 5 minutes, they were ordered to withdraw 
their detachments under cover, but on the assault taking place they 
were permitted to re-open fire. A remark was made toa senior 
umpire to the effect that in war the batteries could never have fired 
a single round from the position which they took up. The answer 
was “yes, but we must teach the lesson that artillery must support 
assaulting infantry at all costs.” The forward tactics of the artillery 
are largely due to the feeling that it isa disgrace to the gunners 
not to support the infantry closely and bear their share of the 
losses. At the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war the tendency of 
the artillery to fight at long ranges caused unfavourable comment 
from the infantry. To this feeling must be attributed the disinclina- 
tion of the Japanese artillery to employ covered positions. 

Japanese manceuvres only become unreal after the first shot is 
fired. Up to that point the approximation to war conditions is 
close enough. The physical strain on officers and men is very 
severe. Owing tolate orders and early starts, staff officers and 
adjutants do not get an average of more than 2—8 hours’ sleep at 
night. Regimental, brigade, divisional and grand manceuvres are 
in one period with a rest day between each set of manceuvres. It is 
noticeable that at the end of this period many officers have lost 
weight and are approaching a state of physical exhaustion. The 
policy, sometimes condemned in our service as that of making your- 
self uncomfortable when you necdn’t is consistently followed. The 
writer has a vivid recollection of a case in point. The regiment 
was practising close billeting. It is assumed that troops in close 
billets will often not receive their second-line transport in war. 
The officers’ baggage, which was, in fact, stored in the next house, 
was therefore not issued and the night was spent sleeping (or more 
correctly failing to sleep owing to cold) on the bare floor. 
tactical considerations require great physical exertions from the 
troops, the demand is made without hesitation. On one occasion 
it was noticed a regiment acting as advanced guard was ordered to 
double in order to forestall the enemy in seizing a position. The men, 
who were in serge, had already marched 23 miles, and during a 
portion of this march they had been stepping out. The day was hot 
and close, and the infantry of the advanced guard was compelled 
to move across the fields in order to leave the road clear for the 
artillery. Soon after the order to double was given, cases of heat- 
stroke began to occur. The movement was, however, carried out to 
the end. The men displayed the greatest determination and could 
be seen falling down in the ranks as they doubled. Twenty-one 
men were counted lying insensible in rear of the regiment. 


a 
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The spirit of co-operation is very strongly developed. Japanese 
officers are always training their commands as parts of a big whole 
and practise the independent action of small units comparatively 
rarely. If only a small force is manceuvring, it will be assumed to 
be working with a larger one, e.g., as a flank guard or advanced 

ard. An infantry regimental commander will represent a battery 
fe flanks in order to teach socpemtion with gunseven when none 
are actually present. This tendency towards co-operation, the neces- 
sity for high is, of course, taught by regulations, seems to be 
mainly due to two reasons. First, the fact that the Japanese 
organization is permanent and that all the units of a division know 
each other well, and secondly, the character of the war experience of 
all the senior officers. After all, aman is more influenced by whab 
he has experienced himself than by what he reads in books. Take 
an officer who was a company commander at Liao-yang and at 
Mukden. Now he is a battalion commander and is concentrating 
his energy on training his battalion to work as part of the great 
machine in similar conflicts. He realises that it isin the great 
battles that his command will justify its existence and will tend to 
look on training in independent, minor operations as a “ side-show.” 

As regards unity in the higher command the predominance of 
the Choshu clan in the army must have a great effect. Among the 
great figures of the war, Prince Yamagata (Chief of the Staff at 
Tokio and the Emperor’s principal military adviser), Kodama (Chief 
of the Staff in the field), Terauchi (Minister for War), Nogi, Hase- 
gawa and Oshima were all members of this powerful clan. A large 
proportion of the Generals’ list also belong to Choshu. The survival 
of “clan-rule,” as the Japanese call it, is no doubt bad for the army 
in many obvious ways, ¢9., it, in practice, narrows the field of 
selection for the higher grades, but during the war the unity of feeling 
in the higher command was largely due to this clan sentiment. We 
can imagine that if, in the case, of a difficult and dangerous struggle, 
the Prime Minister in England, the Minister for War, some other 

owerful members of the Cabinet, the Commander-in-Chief in the 

eld and several of his chief subordinates happened all to be college 
friends much friction would be saved in working. The parallel is 
incomplete as Japanese clan comradeship is much stronger than any 
bond we have in England. 

Esprit de corps, so strong with us, is weaker in the Japanese 
army but coversa wider area. The unit is not the battery or the 
battalion but the regiment and, most of all, the army as a whole. 
It is curious to us to hear a Japanese officer frankly admit that the 
men of another regiment are superior to his own in, say, physical 
endurance. The explanation is, in part, to be found in the con- 
vention which compels the speaker to depreciate anything with 
which he has a personal connexion, for the sake of politeness, and 
in part to the feeling that the men of the other regiment are Japan- 
7 too and any glory they may have is the common property of 
al 
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That, after all, is the dominant note. In whatever way we 
analyse Japanese moral we shall always come to the same conclusion 
that patriotism is the master-motive which over-rides and combines 
all the others, Nor is patriotism the monopoly of the fighting 
services. They indeed find their chief support in the fact that behind 
them stands the nation, in full sympathy with them and ready in 
peace to bear a crushing load of taxation and in war to face the 
necessary losses in men in order to maintain the vital interests of 


Japan, 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS. 
Voyenni Sbornik, No. 7, July 1911. 
CAVALRY IN THE JAPANESE WAR. 


The author discusses three cavalry raids which took place in 
this war, v7z., General Mishchenko’s raid on Inkou, Colonel Gillen- 
schmidt’s rnid on Hai-cheng, and General Mishchenko’s raid on 
Fakumen. After describing the raids (details of which are too well 
known to need repetition here), he makes the following remarks :— 
Firstly, regarding General Mishchenko’s raid on Inkou. The idea of 
araid on such a large scale was good, and is one of the few examples 
during the war of the employment by the Russians of a large force 
of sudepeniledl cavalry. But its results were nil. It failed in its 
main object, ¢.e., to cut the Japanese communications, and did not 
even produce any moral effect. The main reasons for failure were— 
(1) very faulty organization, too much being improvised at the last 
moment; (2) the presence of 1,500 pack animals with the column, 
which decreased its mobility ; (3) the absence of all secrecy. The 
raid had been discussed by the Russian staff for more than two 
months, so that the Japanese got to hear of it, and even General Oku 
warned his troops to be on the look-out for it. Preparations, such 
as the collection of transport, etc., were carried out so publicly that 
the Japanese had ample warning ; (4) the main object of the raid 
was not correctly understood. General Kuropatkin pointed it out 
as being the destruction of Inkou, whereas it should have been 
the destruction of the railway. Troops were faultily disposed 
in consequence ; (5) the raid, even if it had been successful, 
had no connection with the main Russian plan of operations; (6) 
General Mishchenko’s hands were tied, in that he was not given 
a free hand in the organization of the raid, and General Kuropatkin 
quite wrongly gave him clear orders as to the locality where it was 
to be carried out, instead of leaving the choice of the exact spot to 
General Mishchenko. 

The main faults in the actual carrying out of the raid were— 
bad and not sufficiently distant reconnaissance. No attempt 
was made to keep the direction secret, or to deceive the enemy. A 
direct, instead of a roundabout, route on Inkon was taken. The 
attacks which were carried out lacked suddenness and energy. 
During the attack on Inkou itself, the force detailed for the attack 
halted for 4 hours at a distance of only 10 versts (6% miles) from 
Inkou, before commencing the attack, which gave the Japanese 
lime to bring up two battalions by train. The retirement also was 
carried out slowly, and in this, of course, the column was hampered 
by its transport. 
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The raid carried out by Colonel Gillenschmidt, with 4 sotnias of 
Cossacks, with the object of blowing up one of the big railway 
bridges, must be considered the most successful of the whole war, 
both in its results and in its execution. On this occasion the 
column was formed with the greatest secrecy. The object of the 
raid was perfectly clear, and gave its commander an opportunity for 
the display of initiative, i.e, in the selection of the actual bridge 
to be destroyed in a considerable extent of railway-line. The 
execution of the raid itself, as regards its direction, marching, 
mobility, and secrecy, is above reproach. In the vicinity of the 
enemy the column moved mostly at night, and off the roads. It 
also covered its tracks by a change of direction to the west from 
Sidyakoshen, and moved so quickly that it managed to avoid 
the Japanese patrols. During the long halt at Tava, from 4-30 a.m. 
to 7 P.M. on the 7th February, everything was done to ensure 
secrecy. The whole column was hidden away in four houses, and 
the village surrounded by dismounted sentries. The rate of 
marching for 5 days averaged 74 versts (nearly 50 miles) a day. In 
one day, including a fight and the blowing up of the bridge, 130 
versts (86% miles) were covered in 26 hours. 

In General Mishchenko’s raid on Fakumen, the object in view 
was to move round in rear of the western wing of the Japanese 
forces, and to prevent their assuming the offensive: also to destroy 
store depdts, transport, etc., and to tear up the railway-line. At 
the very outset, by choosing a wrong direction, the column went 
through a series of collisions with its own 7th Infantry Division 
with the Chunchuses, and also with the enemy's cavalry patrols, A 
new direction had to be decided on and three days were thus lost. 
There was again a total lack of secrecy, as the whole column 
concentrated almost in view of the Japanese. The rate of marching 
was extremely slow, being almost entirely at a walk, and averaged 35 
versts (234 miles) a day. Inter-communication was unsatisfactorily 
kept up, and reconnaissance so bad that the column was more that 
once drawn into unexpected engagements. On the 7th May three 
of these engagements took place, which were carried out without 
any regard to tactical considerations. So much artillery ammunition 
was expended that it eventually led to the abandonment of the 
raid, which was thus, so far us the achievement of its object was 
concerned, a complete fiasco. 

THE Fieip DiscipLinE or CavAaLry. 

The author of this article remarks that there have been many 
complaints lately in the press, and military circles generally, about 
the inefficiency of cavalry training, especially as regards reconnaié- 
sancee The Russian cavalry go in far too much for manceuvring in 
close order, and the author even says that a great part of them 
are trained to nothing elee. The reason for bad reconnaissance, 
he considers, is the want of education in the ranks, and also the 
short period of service. He says that training in outpost reconnalf 
sance work is generally good. The protective duties of cavalry 00 
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the march are badly carried out, as also reconnaissance of disposi- 
tions and strength of hostile troops. The cavalry are not sufficiently 
practised in keeping touch with an enemy on the march, and 
reports on this head are nearly always unsatisfactory. In this 

é training is carried on too much by lectures and maps. 
Various instances are given of corps going in too much for close 
order drill, riding-school displays, and also of attaching too much 
importance to the look of their horses: all this to the detriment of 
reconnaissance and field duties. 

The author then says that military writers on cavalry matters 
at the present time go in too much for writing articles which are 
remarkable more from a literary, than a military, point of view, 
their actual contents being of secondary importance. Such articles 
are very popular now, and those dealing with questions of practical 
training very rarely appear. 

The author condemns the system of inspection of horses at 
the end of manceuvres. He says that the more energetic squadron 
commanders, who work their commands harder and probably attain 
better tactical results during the actual manceuvres, are often badly 
reported on at the subsequent inspection, because their horses are 
notin such good physical condition as those of other squadron 
commanders who have not worked so. hard or done so well. 

The staff and commanders of all ranks do not give sufficiently 
clear and concise orders to cavalry during mancuvres and tactical 
exercises, especially regarding reconnaissance. There is a wide- 
spread ignorance of the réle of cavalry among officers of other arms. 
because officers of other arms are never attached to cavalry regiments. 
The independent cavalry is interfered with too much on manoeuvres 
and senior commanders give them far too many orders, which are 
quite impossible to carry out, thus tying their hands. Finally the 
author gives one or two instances of cavalry being directed on 
Manceuvres by the staff ina very unpractical manner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SUGGESTION FOR AN IMPROVEMENT IN MILITARY Maps. 


Sir,—The maps in Henderson’s “Stonewall Jackson and the 
American Civil War” are unworthy of such an admirable and useful 
book. In the first place, they are in the text, instead of being 
separately contained in a pocket, so that the reader might have them 
spread out before him for reference as he reads. (In the copy of the 
work which I borrowed from the U.S. I. Library, some previous reader 
has torn out several of the maps: a reprehensible but not unnatural 
deed.) Secondly, they are uncoloured. Thirdly, the scale, in those 
relating to extended operations, is inconveniently small. It is to 
be hoped that in a future edition, even at the cost of a few shillings 
added to the price, these defects may be remedied. 

The difficulties encountered in studying these maps have sug- 
gested to me an idea for a mechanical improvement in military maps, 
which is very likely to have occurred to others, but which I have 
never seen carried out, or referred to in print. If the thing has 
actually been tried, no doubt some reader of this Journal will let 
me know. 

The map consists of two sheets, superimposed. The upper one 
is the map proper: the lower is arranged to move under it, either by 
revolving on a pivot or by astraight lateral motion. The latter 
arrangement would generally be the better: the direction of move- 
ment may be arranged to be either north and south or east and 
west to the map,as may be more convenient, according to the 
operations illustrated. 

The upper sheet has small rectangular openings cut in it to 
represent bodies of troops. The lower and movable sheet is the 
same colour as the general surface colour of the map, but it has 
patches of the colours used to distinguish the armies. These patches 
are in such positions that as the lower sheet is moved they will 
successively appear through the openings in the upper sheet. 

On the margin of the upper sheet is an index pointer. On the 
margin of the lower sheet, which projects slightly, is an index of the 
positions of troops at the moments which it is desired to illustrate, 
chronologically arranged from top to bottom or left to right, as the 
case may be. (This arrangement would probably have to be dis- 
pensed with if the movement of the lower sheet were circular.) 

The lower sheet being stationary with one of the items of its 
index (say, ‘9 4.M., 15th’) opposite the pointer on the margin of the 
upper sheet, the positions of the bodies of troops at that moment are 
seen. The other openings in the upper sheet do not catch the eye 
being filled by the surface colour of the lower sheet. Proceeding 
with his study of the action or operations, the reader moves the 
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lower sheet so that the next item of its index (say, ‘4 P.M., 15th’) 
comes opposite the pointer. The openings previously representing 
the bodies of troops which had changed their position at the time 
stated, are now in their turn hidden, and the blocks of colour appear 
in fresh positions. 

In large maps illustrating the movements of several armies over 
a theatre of war, it would be convenient to have more than one mov- 
able lower sheet. In large maps, again, which are kept permanently 
open, the movements of the lower sheet might be by means ofs 
roller. In book-maps, the two sheets can be attached by means of 
paper-clips. In maps for frequent use, the openings may be backed 
with transparent material. 


E. DAWSON, Lievt.-Cot., 
Moulmein Volunteer Rifles. 


REVIEWS. 


Cam: on the North-West Frontier. By Captain H. L. 
Nevill, D.S.O., R.F.A. London: John Murray, 15s. 

The author has set himself the somewhat ambitious task of 
giving a resumé of all operations undertaken against the tribes on 
the North-West Frontier since the British annexation of the Punjab. 
For purposes of comparison he divides these operations into two 
periods, taking the year 1890 as the dividing line on the grounds 
that a change in tribal tactics due to the introduction of arms of 
precision into their territory began to be apparent about that date. 
The date of the adoption of the Durand boundary in 1893 would 
possibly be a more appropriate division, as marking a distinct change 
in our relations with the tribes; a change, moreover, which was to 
some extent the cause of the extensive troubles of the next four 
years. 

The accounts of the various operations are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and being taken from official accounts and other 
authentic sources need little comment. In describing important 
events, the author has adopted the plan of quoting verbatim from 
a recognised authority, thus very wisely refraining from furnishing 
us mika fresh version of what may, in some cases, be regarded as 
controversial incidents. 

Though the accounts of the various incidents of tribal warfare 
are good reading, the chief interest of the book centres in the 
comments on the various campaigns described. These comments 
are fair and well thought out deductions, and the writer shows con- 
siderable acumen in picking out the leading features in each 
campaign. While avoiding the pitfall of destructive criticism and 
arguments on controversial points, he does not hesitate to point 
out where mistakes were made, and usually supports such criticism 
by references to Field Service Regulations. The reviews of the 
Mahsud Expedition of 1894-95 and the Tirah Expedition of 1897-98 
are perhaps the best. : 

The table of precepts with references to paragraphs in Field 
Service Regulations, Part I, is also well thought out, and useful in 
emphasising the fact that our regulations are not merely the 
academical expression of opinions but are based on war experience. 

The value of the offensive and dangers of inaction are duly 
considered throughout, and it is pleasing to find that nothing in the 
book conveys the idea, sometimes apparent in works of this subject, 
that the Pathan is such a “Terrible Turk” as regards fighting 
qualities. In this connection the author's remarks on page 318, to 
the effect that night work and scouting should not be looked on as 
the prerogatives of specially trained Gurkhas are worthy of attention. 
As the author is a gunner, we naturally look for some expression of 
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opinion on the use of artillery in the operations under reference. 
In this we are not disappointed, for the comments on the use and 
limitations of artillery in frontier warfare given on pages 352 and 353, 
as well as the remarks on the use of guns by night, are excellent. 
The last chapter, “In futuro,” is hardly up to the standard of the rest 
of the book. While we may all agree that the advance of science 
must be utilised to the greatest degree possible to neutralise the ever- 
increasing power of the frontier tribes due to improvement in: their 
armament, the arguments are laboured and the deductions some- 
what inconclusive. In considering the use of air-vessels the author 
has hardly realised the limitations imposed by the terrain on their 
use. Admitting improvements, which will enable aviators to over- 
come successfully the atmospheric difficulties of mountainous regions, 
the question of landing-places remains, and the idea advanced on 
page 373 of an air-vessel landing a detachment on the rocky pinnacles 
in the vicinity of Dargai may be regarded as almost fantastic. 

The author has wisely avoided the thorny question of politics 
as affecting operations, and as stated in the preface the work mainly 
deals with the tactical side of operations as affecting junior officers. 
There is, however, a strategical point which Captuin Nevill has hardly 
brought sufficiently to notice. This is that in a campaign on the 
frontier, our fight is first with nature as represented by the terrain, 
and secondly with the inhabitants. Given the possibility of the use 
of wheeled traffic and a country furnishing moderate supplies, the 
opposition of the tribes would be a minor matter for our troops to 
overcome. It would be interesting if the next author on this subject 
would furnish us with a few statistics of the proportion of men 
actually engaged in any one action in a campaign to those employed 
beyond the border in guarding camps, convoys, etc. ' 

On the whole, the book is well written and may be welcomed 
as an addition to the literature on the subject with which it deals. 


The Japanese in Manchuria, 1904. By Colonel E. L. V. 
Cordonnier, commanding 119th Infantry Regiment, French Army. 
Translated by Captain C. F. Atkinson. Vol. I—The Yalu and 
Te-li-ssu. London: Hugh Rees, 1912. 72. 6d. . 

In 1910-11 Colonel Cordonnier, at one time a professor at the 
Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, published a series of studies on the 
Russo-Japanese War in the Revue d’Infanterie. Part I of these 
studies has now been published in book form, and English readers 
are indebted to Captain Atkinson for a very painstaking translation 
of the work. Though the author's style is at times a trifle redun- 
dant for a historical study, his remarks are often illuminating and 
his arguments forceful, and the various situations are always 
put clearly and well before his readers. The opening chapters 
dealing with events previous to the war, a point too often neglected 
by the student, are of particular interest, and the imperative need 
for harmony between policy and strategy im peace time is well 
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‘shown, “When this harmony does not exist,” says the author, and 
his words are full of significance, “when Policy wishes to impose its 
.will on foreign nations without consenting to the sacrifices entailed 
by the provision of means sufficient to ensure the triumph of that 
will—then Policy is leading the nation to ruin.” The difficulties that 
beset a Government in increasing its armaments are not forgotten, 
and we are reminded in another place how the Emperor William I. had 
to face undisguised discontent and opposition when creating the army 
which gave him the victories of Sadowa and Sedan. “ Everywhere, 
in fact, public opizion clamours for the results and refuses the money. 
In Japan, popular as was the idea of war, four cabinets fell in three 
years because they demanded money to prepare for it.” An interest- 
ing light is thrown on many of the events of the war by verbatim 
extracts from conversations and letters. For instance, with regard 
to the generally accepted idea that Sasulich suffered at the Yalu 
from the effects of trying to serve two masters—Kuropatkin, who 
ordered him to shun a decisive action, and Alexietf, who pressed him 
to offer a vigorous resistance-—two interesting remarks are quoted 
which bear ‘Rrectly on this case, and serve to show the commander 
on the spot in a, somewhat different light. On receipt of Kuro- 
patkin’s order to fight a rear-guard action, Sasulich is said to have 
ejaculated :—“‘ His Majesty has made mea Knight of the Order of 
St. George, and I do not retreat.” And again, after the battle, he is 
said to have remarked :—“I deplore these losses personally, but I do 
not repent of having thought it my duty to decide upon fighting 
a superior udversary (the italics are ours) so as to show him that 
we were not afraid of him, and to make him meditate seriously on 
what would happen to him when we should have assembled our 
forces.” 

It only remains to say that the maps which accompany the 
volume are clear and good, and that as regards the spelling of place- 
names the translator has wisely conformed to the British Official 
History of the War, thereby making it easy to read this jntererang 
study in conjunction with our own ofticial work. 


Modern Artillery in the Field. By Colonel H. A. Bethell 
(late R.A.). London: MacMillan & Co. Price 7s. 6d. net, 

Those who are acquainted with Colonel Bethell’s writing may 
be certain that any work from his pen is not lacking in thoroughness 
and interest. His new work is no exception. In it he has collated 
all such information as is likely to be of use to staff and regimental 
officers of all arms, while eliminating all obstruse details of a 
technical nature. Comparisons are also drawn between the material 
organization and tactics of the British artillery and that of the 
leading foreign armies. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part Ideals with ar fillery 
material, and describes in detail the various natures of field artillery 
equipment.at present in the service and their components. Part II, 
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Practical Gunnery, contains a description of the various natures of 
artillery fire, their uses, etc. Chapters are devoted to “ Fire Discipline,” 
“Entrenching ” and a number of subjects of general practical utility. 
Part III deals with the Minor Tactics of Artillery, and Part IV with 
Combined Tactics. 

Going more into detail, Chapter I contains a full and complete 
description of a modern Q.-F. gun. The principle of the independ- 
ent line of sight, the system of differential recoil, and the latest 
types of sights, are clearly described and well illustrated. Chapter V, 
which deals with balloon guns, is most interesting and instructive, 
and though it takes the reader beyond the present scope of practical 
gunnery, it affords him ample food for reflection, ann proves that 
the author is not content to confine his researches to existing condi- 
tions, but that he is prepared to dig and delve deeply into the 
gunnery problems of the future. Colonel Bethell divides balloon 
guns into two kinds—uero-naval guns for the armament of air- 
ships ; and field balloon guns for engaging all natures of airships, 
kites, etc., from the ground. A brief but interesting description is 
given of the tactics of fighting dirigibles. This question is, however, 
more fully considered in the last chapter of the book. Chapter VII, 
on artillery draught, in addition to some useful hints on horse 
draught, contains much interesting information regarding the various 
means of mechanical traction in use at Home and on the Continent. 
Chapter X, on Fire Discipline, explains clearly and exhaustively the 
various principles included in this term. The numerous illustrations 
will greatly facilitate the work of the novice in following the pro- 
cedure laid down in the letterpress. 

The recent introduction of “Collective ranging,” subsequent 
to the publication of this book, renders the consideration of the 
question of “ranging” incomplete. Colonel Bethell will no doubt 
take early steps to rectify this matter. Amendments, based on the 
Field Artillery Training Manual of 1912, to that excellent standard 
work by the same author, “Modern Guns and Gunnery,” bringing 
that book up to date, are already on the market. This chapter 
terminates with a short description of the French and German 
methods of fire discipline. 

Chapter XIII, Organization, opens with a short discussion on the 
proportion of artillery to infantry. This is followed by a brief descrip- 
tion of the British Army organization and of our present artillery 
organization. The advantages and disadvantages of 4 and 6 gun 
batteries are briefly considered. Two minor points call for attention 
in this chapter, ¢.e., the divisional ammunition columns now march 
8 or 4 miles in rear of the main body of their respective divisions, 
and nota day’s march in rear of the fighting troops, as hitherto. No 
mention is made of divisional ammunition columns pushing forward 
sections to form reserves at convenient points, some 2 miles in rear of 
the brigade ammunition column, when action becomes imminent. | 

The important question of reconnaissance is fully dealt with in 
Chapter XV, and includes remarks on reconnaissances made from 
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balloons, aeroplanes and kites. The formations adopted by the 
various natures of mobile artillery are described in Chapter XVIII, 
The division given fora mountaia battery, though in accordance 
with the existing regulations, is not that generally adopted in India. 
Here it is customary, while manceuvring, to depart from the recog- 
nised division into 3 lines and to form a “ firing battery” consisting 
of 5 gun and 2 ammunition mules per sub-section, the pioneer mules, 
wheel and axle mule, and one relief mule for axle, wheel, carriage, 
chase, breech and ammunition, full detachinents, patrols, range-takers, 
signallers, look-out men and orderlies; and a second line consisting 
of the remainder of the battery, less the ordnance mules carrying 
baggage loads. The advantage claimed for this distribution of the 
battery is that it enables casualties to be more easily and more 
quickly replaced. 

To approximate more closely with the formations adupted by 
horsed batteries of mobile artillery, and to facilitate the supply of 
ammunition to the guns, the establishment of a first line in addition 
to the firing battery, consisting of the six ammunition mules per 
sub-section now forming part of the second line, is worthy of consi- 
deration. 

Chapter XIX is devoted to the consideration of artillery positions. 
The pros and cons of open and concealed positions are brietly dis- 
cussed. Figures 114 and 116 give clear illustrations of the various 
kinds of artillery positions. In this connection it is interesting te 
note that the “semi-covered position” is reintroduced in the latest 
manual on Field Artillery Training. 

Modern Q.-F. tactics are discussed in Chapter XX, and include 
a short summary of modern French and German artillery tactics, with 
a short critictsm of the former methods. The remaining chapters 
deal with the action of artillery in various circumstances, the book 
terminating with a chapter on artillery in aero-naval warfare. 
Modern Artillery in the Field contaius a great deal of general and 
practical information, so clearly and concisely compiled, that it is 
certain to prove a useful addition to the library of the expert as well 
as to that of the amateur. The paucity of good, clear, and concise 
works on artillery, in which all unnecessary techincal details have 
been omitted, is much felt by all ranks of the three arms, and the 
publication of the present work will be generally welcomed. 


Questions and Answers on Tactics. By Captain J. Demancel, 
B.Se., B.A. London: Forster Groom & Co. 5s. 

A great evil arising from the present system of promotion 
examinations is tle thoroughly unsound type of book which has been 
evolved with a view to giving candidates a “short cut” to the 
requisite knowledge required. Such a book is now before us in 
Questions and Answers un Tuctics, in the preface of which we are told 
that it has been compiled with the avowed object of saving officers 
the trouble of studying Field Service Regulations and the training 
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manuals, The fact that this book has now reached its 13th edition 
would seem to show that it has met with a considerable amount of 
support, and we cannot too strongly impress upon officers how 
thoroughly impractical it is to work through this lengthy list of 
questions and answers instead of trying to assimilate the few bedrock 
principles so simply and clearly set forth in the various official books. 
It stands to reason that no matter how exhaustive (we had almost 
written ‘ exhausting’) the list of questions may be, many hundreds of 
possible situations must be ignored ; and in such a case the luckless 
officer, with no principles to guide him and no ready-made answer 
to quote, will be in sorry state indeed. If only officers would believe 
it, the official text-books will teach them all they require to know 
with half the labour involved by the study of a book like the one 
under review. 


An Outline of the Russo-Japanese War. By Colonel Charles 
Ross, D.S.O., p.s.c., Vol. I—Up to and including Liao-Yang. London : 
MacMillan & Co. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Under the above unassuming title, Colonel Ross has just pub- 
lished one of the most interesting and instructive accounts of the 
war that we have yet seen. Taking as his motto that “In war one 
man is everything ; the rest nothing,” he has devoted himself largely 
to the human element, and by making a close study of the characters 
of the various commanders, the orders and instructions which they 
received and issued, and the numberless apparently unimportani facts 
which appear in biographies and reminiscences but seldom in a 
serious history, he often throws an entirely new light on the subject, 
and accounts for movements and beliefs which have hitherto appeared 
unaccountable. Speaking of the false order issued by Japanese 
Headquarters on 2nd June 1904, to the 1st and 4th armies, “ to 
assume the offensive,” and the consequent fears which this doubtless 
raised in Kuropatkin’s mind when on the point of ordering Stackel- 
burg south, he says: “It is this cunning utilisation of false infor- 
mation, accompanied by threats and demonstrations, and the effect 
of these on the nerves of the respective commanders, that constitute 
what is,. practically, an unwritten history of war. It is this 
unwritten history of war, this play of wits between the hostile 
commanders, which constitutes the soul of the conduct of wav. 
Eliminate it, and you have but a lay figure, the contemplation of 
which, though interesting, is neither very instructive nor of much 
value for our future guidance.” 

Colonel Ross believes strongly that Kuropatkin was right in 
his original wish to retire to Harbin, and that the detachment 
at the Yalu, and, later, the fighting at Telissu, were strategically 
wrong. “A detachment pushed forward at the commencement of a 
war,” he aptly remarks, “is always a fruitful cause of ultimate defeat, 
yet we commonly see one pushed forward, under one pretence or 
another only to be destroyed or rough-handled. A common pretext 
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is that it is necessary to gain time......... The weaker or the unready 
force will always seek to gain time, even as the stronger or more ready 
will seek to deny time to its weaker adversary. ‘The weaker side can 
hope to gain time either by pushing forward a detachment to delay 
the enemy, or by shifting the zone of concentration to a greater 
distance from the enemy. The latter course, no matter what 
difficulties it entails, is usually the wiser: the former is the one 
usually adopted. It is argued that the evacuation of territory will 
exercise an unfortunate influence on the population, or on the attitude 
of neutrals or subordinate races, or may jeopardise the security of 
the Government. It is forgotten that the defeat of the detachment 
will exercise a far more disastrous influence than the mere evacuation 
of territory which, if the main forces prove victorious, will merely 
be temporary.” 

The book has been written with scrupulous care, references 
being made to every available authority on the subject, and the 
result is a work which we can confidently commend to every student 
of the war, not only for its accuracy of detail and convincing argu- 
ment, but also for the helpful and practical lessons which are deduced. 
Colonel Ross has, in short, added still further to the great reputation 
as a military writer which he gained by the publication of Represen- 
tative Government and War, and. the second volume of this 
brilliant book will be awaited with unusual interest. 


The March: its Mechanism, Effects and Hygiene. By 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Hehir, M.S. Calcutta: Thacker Spink & Co. 

This book is a reproduction and elaboration of lectures given 
to officers of the Lansdowne Garrison during recent years. ‘The 
author begins by insisting on the extreme importance of efficiency 
in marching and quotes the Field Service Regulations of the German 
Army to the effect that “the march is the keystone of all operations.” 
He points out that asa result of neglect of training in the Autumn 
Mancewvres of 1895 in a Division at Home, 835 men fell out on the 
march, but that since then regular and careful training has been 
adopted. Colonel Hehir goes somewhat fully into the physiology of 
the human body and the effects of exertion on the blood and internal 
organs. He shows that it is essential that physical training should 
be slow and progressive, that heart strain follows any attempt to 
“rush” it. That the exertion entailed by military service formerly 
frequently resulted in serious disease is a fact brought out by the 
invaliding of 2,000 men for affections of the heart from our European 
Army in India during a recent decade—200 invalids a year from heart 
affections alone! He confidently welcomes the publication of the 
Manual of “ Physical Training for the Indian Army, 191).” The 
hardiness of Japanese infantry is ascribed to the thorough system of 
physical training, even of very young children, undergone in the 
schools of Japan. The 1906 Aldershot observations of Dr. Pembrey 
of Guy’s Hospital and Captain Parker, R.A.M.C., demonstrating 
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the increase of body temperature caused by marching are quoted, and 
prove the necessity for allowing men to open their jackets on the 
march. The distribution of the soldier’s equipment so that the 
weights lie as near the centre of gravity of the body as possible and 
no straps go across the body above the waist-belt, is fully gone into. 
The bad effects of night marching and the extreme importance of a 
rigid system of sanitation in camping grounds are referred to. There 
is a section on the chief diseases and causes of inefficiency on a 
march, and the care of the feet by daily washing, and, if necessary, 
by the use of some simple drying powder is described. Alcohol and 
tobacco are, of course, vigorously condemned, and the periodical 
cleaning of water-bottles and the reasonable control of the desire of 
the soldier to imbibe large quantities of water on the march are 
advocated. The following sentence occurs at the conclusion of the 
book :—“ The health of the force depends on the rigid observance of 
the sanitary precautions and rules laid down, and it is directly in 
proportion as commanding, medical, and other officers of units insist 
on such observances and devote personal attention to them that the 
troops will remain free from preventable disease.” 

The book isa good one, for though it contains nothing new or 
startling, it describes, in a clear and popular manner, those established 
sanitary facts (so important to the Army) which are very frequently 
forgotten or neglected. 


The Napoleonic Campaign of 1805. By Captain F. W. 0. 
Maycock, D.S.O. London: Gale & Polden, 106 pp. 

Captain Maycock has compiled a timely account of the Ulm and 
Austerlitz campaigns which should prove of value to officers working 
for promotion examinations. The book is ofa distinctly higher 
standard than the ordinary crammer's epitome now so_paintully 
familiar, and will form a useful framework on which to build a more 
extensive study of the campaign as time permits. Comments on 
the strategy and tactics of the opponents are sparingly given, the 
student generally being left to think these out for himself; but 
such criticisms as are offered seem sound and to the point. The 
maps and sketches are clear and adequate, but for facility of reference 
it would have been preferable to have had them in a pocket at the 
end, instead of scattered about the book. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


OCTOBER 1912. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 2 
I. NEW MEMBERS. 


The following members joined the Institution between 2let: June and 4th Septem- 
ber 1912 :— 


Sirs 
LIFE MEMBERS, 


Lieutenant E. M. Dennys. Captain E. de Burgh. 
Captain C. J. B. Hay. Lieutenant G. D. Yeatman. 
Major H. L. Hole. Captain F. B. Leman. 
2nd-Lieutenant C. O. Mosse. Major D. D. Khambatta. 
Captain H. F. D. Stirling. Lieutenant K. Prithi Singh. 
Lieutenant H. E. W. Bell-Kingsley. Captain M. C. Nangle. # 
. W. Gardiner. » RB. Clifford. 7 
ie A. D. D. Carter. » _B.G.S. Clarke. 
S. J. W. Railston. Major P. H. Clutterbuck, 2 
Captain A. Riddell. +, _C. A. Smith. 
i P. F. Pope. Captain E. Jotham. 
Lieutenant G. s? W. St. George. x» W.M. Churchill. 
A L. B. Rundall. »  W.R. P. Henry. 
* E. G. T. Tuite: Dalton. 
? ORDINARY MEMBERS, N 
Major E. C. Creagh. 2nd-Lieutenant H. R. Talbot. 
Captain C. B. Harcourt. ve Major P. Claridge. 
Lieutenant P. G. Loch. A Captain W. L. O Twiss. 
Colonel E. T. Taylor. Major R. E. Muffett. 
Major J. L. Meyer. x _W.D. Nichol. 
Captain S. ‘D. Massy. Captain F. Call. 
Major C. M. O'Reilly. M.S. D. Butler, Esquire, C.LE., ‘ov.c 
Lieutenant C. R. Maddox. LCS. 
U, A. Macpherson, Esquire. H. P. Pollinton, Esquire, I.C.S. 7 
Captain E. K. Eaton. Lieutenant W. A. Guest-Wiliams. : 
Lieut.-Cclonel W. M. Campbell, M.V.O. Captain G. N. S. Keene. 
Major R. D. Waghorn. Major H. Wake, M V.O. 
Captain W. Reynolds. Captain T. Rose-Price. 
Lieutenant R.G Fox. " J.G. B. Allardyce. 
Captain B. G. R. Gordon. Lieutenant R. S. Ellis. 
Major J. Gould. Captain W. @. B. Hawley. 
Colonel E. T. Taylor. Lieutenant F McU. Douie. 
Lieutenant L. Alexander. Captain A. G. C. Hutchinson, 
Captain G. T. Van der Gucht. Major F. E. Johnston. 
Major E. D. Money. y 2B. J. Woulte-Flanagan. 
» H. F. Wingate. >»  F.J. Fraser, 
Lieutenant F. A. G. Roughton. +» HN. Kelly 


Captain H. C. Johnson. 
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Captain P. H. Dunsford. 

Lieutenant M, H. Vincent. 

G Broughton. 
SLR. Wells, 
L.A. Eddis. 

A eye R. L. ToynLee. 
Captain B, E, Anderson. 
Lieutenaut J.C Atkinson. 

- Captain E. L. Robinson. 

Major E. F. F. Stiffe. 
2nd-Lieutenant S_H. Wright. 
Lieutenant N. L. Mitchell-Carruthers. 
Ss L. E. Barton. 
~ G. P. Leach. 
a J. UC. Brewer. 
2nd-Licutenant (3. C. Bamphield. 
ae J. 8. Somerville. 
Major W. G, H. Manley. 
Captain N. G. M. Jervis. 
Major A. E Perkine, 
Lieutenant W. B. Northey. 
Captain Y E. Smith. 
Lieutenant U. F. Scroope. 
Major W. K. Hardy. 
Lieutenant I. A. Pask. 
Major H. M. Thomas. 
Lieutenant H Russel. 
Major G. Knowles. 
Captain W G. Palmer. 

» J. F. Parkin. 

‘) H.R A. Whytehead. 

» AN, Bredin. 
Lieutenant D. G. Ryan. 

a L. E. Poynder. 
” A. D. Smith. 
Captain A. J. H. Chope. 

» A. L, Wilford. 

» = G. A. BM. Praed. 
Lieut.-Colonel A, J. Pugh, 
Major T. H. Westmacott. 
Qnd-Lieutenant E, Studd. 
Lieutenant G. Harvey. 
2nd-Lieutenant R. O. Law. 

rs C. S. Steele-Perkine, 

Major W. St. G. Chamier. 
Captain N Taylor. 
Lieutenant F. L. Nicholson. 
Captain R. C. L. Morice. 
2nd-Lieutenant H. A. Andrews. 
Captain E. W. H Pritchard. 
Lieut. Colonel G. T. Widdicombe. 
Lieutenant J. Re Heyland. 

" R C. Walton. 

5 F. 8. Woodhouse. 
Major RK. J. Cuming. 
Captain W, H. la T. Darley. 
Captain G. A. Clarke. 
Lieutenant A. K. Macpherson. 

»  T.M.O. Catterson-Simith. 

+ E. P. Yeates. 
2ad-Lieutenant H. H. Rich. 
Captain A. M. Brown. 

. HH. E. Browne, 
Qud-Lieutenant G. 8. Brunskill. 
Colonel H. E. Stanton. 


” 
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Captain K. McLeod. 

+ W. Macdonald. 
Lieutenant P. Gaisford. 
Captain A. E. Bradshaw. 

»  E.A. Hewlett. 
Lieutenant C. H. K. Jopp. 

ne J, G. Gibson. 
Major A. V. Jchnson. 
Captain A. C. Jeffcoat. 


| Lieutenant R. N. Ford. 


a A.A. Fenn. 

.” G. H. Aeslin. 

is N. B. Elliott-Cooper. 

” H. L, Pattinson. 
2nd-Lieutenant KR. Waddell-Dudley. 

” B. W. Gostling. 
Lieutenant D. Beresford-Ash. 
Captain T. R_H. Keppel. 


| Major W. D. Villiers-Stuart. 


Lieutenant G. Turner. 

” D. I. B, Lloyd. 

” K. C. S. Erskine. 
Captain G. H. Dempster. 
Lieutenant J. S. Marshall. 

ts R. E. Toker. 

a8. T. F. S. Burridge. 

” C. F. Gardner. 
Lieut -Colonel A. Grant. 
Major B U. Nicolay. 
Lieutenant E. C. Lentaigne. 
Major E. E. Edlmann. 
Captain R. S. M. Harrison. 
Lieutenant H. E. Kenyon 
Captain H. S. N. Wright. 
Lieutenant E. J. Ross. 

” E. H. B. Stack. 
Captain H. G. Sealy. 

»  F.H. Romilly. 
Lieutenant F. Latham. 

” R. Le Fanu. 
2nd-Lieutenant C. M. Longbotham. 

a G. P. DA. G. Tunks. 
Lieutenant W. H. Heinig, 
Lieut.-Colonel C E. Hendley. 
Captain B. G. Peel. 

+ @. W. Cochran. 
Lieutenant W. J. Nace. 
Captain G H T. Graham. 

»  W.S. W. Browne. 
Lieutenant C. H. 8. Done. 

” H. A. Cole. 

” A.G Waller. 
Captain R. H_ Haseldine. 

» OM. Wylie. 

Lieutenant P. B. Hebbert 

Captain J. Macphereon. 

Lieutenant E_C. Boutflower. 
as W. G. Officer. 

” E C. Kenny. 
Lieut,-Culonel C. V. Humphrys 
Captain H. G. L Bower. 
Lieutenant F. A. Huleatt. 
Lieut.-Colonel H L. Roeher. 
Captain M, Crofton. 
Lieutenant W. H. Lewis. 
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Major S. J. Somerville. 
Lieutenant D. McK. Hartigan. 
Captain C. G. M. Plumer. 

» C.S. Cameron, 

» M.E.S. Johnson. 

1»  R. dela C. Corbett. 
Lieutenant G. B. Davies, 
Major J. D. Sherer. 

»_ M_ H. Anderson, 
2nd-Lieutenant C. M. Fulton. 
Lieutenant R Dening. 
2nd-Lieutenant P. Grey. 
Captain J. McCarthy-O'Leary. 
Lieutenant A. C. Wroughton, 

” E. F. D. Nicholson. 
” R. B. Shepherd. 

” J. B, Allsopp. 

” E. Hammick. 

” C. T. Warner. 

” R. W. Braide. 

a E. H. Chapman, 

Major F. A. Andrew. 

Captain W. D. McLaughlin. 
Lieutenant F. H. F. Hornor. 
3h M. C. Coote. 

” B. H. Wallis. 
3 M. A. Rahman. 
G. A. R. Spain. 
Major ’ F. W. Mackenzie. 
2nd-Lieutenant E. H. Peppe. 
Captain F. Miller, 

» B.S. 1. McMurray. 
Lieutenant R S. Abbott. 

<5 H. M. Martin. 
Captain G. Henderson. 
Lieutenant Sir N. Leslie. 

ah C. O’B. Daunt. 
Captain H. W. Milne. 
Lieutenant W. H. Miller. 
Major H. T. Marshall. 
Captain D. V. Willoughby. 

»  W.H.D. Wilson. 
Lieutenant A. St. J. L. Park. 


2nd-Lieutenant K. de L. Young. 


Major E. W. M. Purvis. 

» H. M. Drake. 

» H, L. Haughton. 

1» W.H. White. 

+ __E. W. Plummer. 
2nd-Lieutenant R. Gilpin. 
Lieutenant W. McMaster. 

B. 8. Atkins. 
Major’ R. F. Brewster. 
Captain 8. R. Normand. 
Lieutenant C, Colson. 
Lieut.-Colonel L. A. C. Gordon. 
Major C. J. H. Swann. 
2nd-Lieutenant L. B. O'Brien. 

N. M. Adam. 
Captain UGA Cooper. 
Lieutenant R. H. A. Y. Love. 
Major T. St. A. B.-L. Nevinson 
Lieut.-Col. W. 17 Ryder. 
Captain A. E. Johnson. 
Lieutenant N. F. Graeme, 
\ 


Major M. E. Dopping-Hepenstal. 
Captain W J. Evans. 
Lieutenant G. S. Kennedy. 
‘i A.C. Gunter. 
” ry J.T. Farfan 
Captain E. D. Raymond. 
Lieutenant H de. N. Lucas. 
Captain E. F. M, Urquhart. 
»  G.C.S. MacLeod. 
» 4H. F.F. Murray. 
Lieutenant R. E. Forrester. 


H.E_D. Orr-Ewing. 
D C. Hamilton Johnstone. 
J. N. Inglis 
2nd Lieutenant A au Denison. 
” the Hon. F. Bowes-Lyon. 
K. R. Gilroy. 
an J. L. Willcocks, 
Major H. C. Hill. 
Captain L. H. Branson. 

»  R.G. Shuttleworth 

vy K. B. Cooper. 
Lieutenant C. E. Montefiore, 


| 2nd-Lieutenant P. I.. Corban- Lucas 
; Captain A, N. Thomas 


Lieutenant F. H. I, Morgan. 

2nd Lieutenant C. E. Ryan. 

Lieutenant M. F. A. Maclean 
” G. W. Hickie. 

E. F. V. Ventris. 
Major H. R. G. Deacon. 
Captain RL. Payne. 

Major J. 8. Dallas. 
Captain L. Phillips. 
Lieutenant G. N. Proctor. 
" F. G. M, Wigley. 
ay T. S. Rendall. 

E. A. R. Gore-Browne. 
2nd-Lieutenant @. E. Burdekin. 
Lieutenant W. L. Reid. 
2nd-Lieut. H. H. Dean. 

H. W. Young. 
Captain J. A. 3. Daniel 
Lieutenant IL. F. Oremen. 

K. R, McCloughtin. 
C. McD. Allardice. 
Major A. H. Kane 
Lieutenant R. 8, Wahab. 

av A. A. Chase. 
Major L S Browne. 
Lieutenant RM. Trail. 
W. B Cunningham. 
M. H. Bickford. 
Lieut'-Colonel G. A. Paterson, V.D. 

C. HL. Richards, 

Major E. 8, Earle 
Colonel J. Christie, V.D. 


: Captain W. L Bruce. 


Lieutenant EW. Reynolds. 
2nd-Lieutenant E. L. Ricketts. 
Lieutenant J. E. Murray. 

4C. T. Marshall-Smith. 
‘MOICN, Abbay. 
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option on the use otartillery in’ the operations under reference 
In this we are not disappointed, for the comments on the tine ated 
limitations of artilery in frontier wartare given on pages 3.52 and 
as well as the remarks on the use of guns by might, are exe Sent 
The last chapter, “In futuro,” is hardly up to the standard of the reat 
of the book. While we may all agree that the advance of sercnce 
must be utilised to the greatest degree possible to neutralise the ever. 
increasing power of the frontier tribes due to improvement in) their 
Arinament, the arguments are laboured and the deductiona meme. 
what inconclusive. En consadering the use of air-vessels the author 
has hardly realised the limitations imposed by the termin on their 
use. Adinitting muprovements, which will enable aviators to over: 
come succestully the atmosphere dithcultes of monuntamoue reg: 
the qnestion of landing-places remains, and the idea advanced oa 
page 373 of an aur-vessel landing adetachinent on the rocky punoacks 
inthe vicinity of Dargar may be regarded as almost fantastic. 

The author has wisely aveided the thorny question of ali 
as affecting operations, and ag stated in the preface the work noun'y 
deals with the tactical side of operations as attecting junior thoes. 
There ts, however, a strategical point which Captian Nevill has hart. ’ 
brought sutherently to netic This is that on a campagn on the 
frontier, our fight is first with nature as represented: by the terran, 
and secondly with the inhabitants. Given the possability of the ase 
of wheeled trate and a conntry furnishing modemte supplies, the 
opposition of the tribes would be a minor matter for our Uroopa te 
overcome. Et would be anteresting if the next author on this eutyest 
would furnish ous with a tew statistes of the proportion of men 
actually engaged wi any one action in a campaign to thoae empl yed 
beyond the border in guarding carps, conveys, ete. 

On the whole, the book an well written and nay be we loomed 
asian addition to the literature on the subject with which it deals 


The Japanese in Manchuna, 1904 By Colonel ELL V 
Cordonnier, commanding Plgth Intantey Regiment. Froneb Agim 
Translated by Captain Co Fo Atkinson Vol P—The Yala asd 
Teeliessu. London: Hish Rees, IUb2. Tad 

In TOLOQD Colonel Cordonnier, at ene tine a profesor at the 
Feole Superieure de Guerre, published a series of studies on the 
Rune Adapanese Waroin the Kesue dIntantene Part Dof these 
studies his new been published in book form, and Eng ish reeters 
are indebted te Captun Atkinson fora very painstaking Uransiat a 
ot the werk Though the author's atyle as at times a title reudun- 
dant fora bisterneal study his remarks are often diuminating ard 
bis arguments fereetul, and the various mtuaticns are a.eaw 
put clearly and well before his readers The opemng chepters 
dealing with events previeua to the war a point too often neglected 
by the stadent, are of perticular interest, and the impamtive reed 
foc bermeny betweea peocy and strategy ap peace Ume is well 
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‘shown, “When this harmony does not exist,” says the author, and 
his words are full of significance, “when Policy wishes to impose its 
will on foreign nations without consenting to the sacrifices entailed 
by the provision of means sufficient to ensure the triumph of that 
will—then Policy is leading the nation to ruin.” The difticulties that 
beset a Government in increasing its armaments are not forgotten, 
and we are reminded in another place how the Emperor William I. had 
to face undisguised discontent and opposition when creating the army 
which gave him the victories of Sadowa and Sedan.“ Everywhere, 
in fact, public opizion clamours for the results and_ refuses the money. 
In Japan, popular as was the idea of war, four cabinets fell in three 
years because they demanded money to prepare for it.” An interest- 
ing light is thrown on many of the events of the war by verbatim 
extracts from conversations and letters. For instance, with regard 
to the generally accepted idea that Sasulich suffered at the Yalu 
from the effects of trying to serve two masters—Kuropatkin, who 
ordered him to shun a decisive action, and Alexi¢t!, who pressed him 
w offer a vigorous resistance-—two interesting remarks are quoted 
which bear directly on this case, and serve to show the commander 
on the spot in a, somewhat different light. On receipt of Kuro- 
patkin’s order to fight a rear-guard action, Sasulich is said to have 
ejaculated :—* His Majesty has made mea Knight of the Order of 
St. George, and I do not retreat.” And again, after the battle, he is 
said to have remarked :—“ I deplore these losses personally, but Ido 
not repent of having thought it my duty to decide upon fighting 
u superior udeersury (the italics are ours) so as to show him that 
we were not afraid of him, and to make him meditate seriously on 
what would happen to him when we should have assembled our 
forces.” 

It only remains to say that the maps which accompany the 
volume are clear and good, and that as regards the spelling of place- 
names the translatur has wisely conformed to the British Official 
History of the War, thereby making it easy to read this interesting 
study in conjunction with our own otticial work. : 


Modern Artillery in the Field. By Colonel H. A. Bethell 
(late R.A.). London; MacMillan & Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Those who are acquainted with Colonel Bethell’s writing may 
be certain that any work from his pen is not lacking in thoroughness 
and interest, His new work is no exception. In it he has collated 
all such information as is likely to be_ of use to staff and regimental 
officers of all arms, while eliminating all obstruse details of a 
technical nature. Comparisons are alsu drawn between the material 
organization and tactics of the British artillery and that of the 
leading foreign armies. : 

The book is divided into four parts. Part Ideals with artillery 
material, and describes in detail the various natures of field) artillery 
equipment at present in the service and their components, Part IT, 
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Practical Gunnery, contains a description of the varions natores of 
artillery fire, their uses, ete. Chapters are devoted to“ Fire Diserpane” 
“Entrenching ” and a number of subjects of general practical utrity. 
Part III deals with the Minor Tactics of Artillery, and Part IV with 
Combined Tactica. 

Going more into detail, Chapter I contains a full and compirte 
description of a modern Q.-F. gun. The principle of the independ 
ent line of sight, the system of differential recoil, and the latest 
types of sights, are clearly described and well illustrated. Chapter V, 
which deals with balloon guns, is most interesting and instructive, 
and though it takes the reader ae the present scope of practical 
gunnery, it affords him ample food for reflection, and proves that 
the author is not content to confine bis researches to exiting cette 
tions, but that he is prepared to dig and delve deeply into the 
gunnery problems of the future. Colonel Bethell divides bulesa 
guns into two kinds—acro-naval guns for the armament. of are 
ships; and field balloon guns for engaging all natures of aintiys, 
kites, etc.,, from the ground. A bricf but interesting desemption is 
given of the tactics of fighting dinyibles. This question is, however, 
more fully considered in the last chapter of the book, Chapter VII, 
on artillery draught, in addition to some useful hints on hore 
draught, contains much interesting information regarding the vanous 
means of mechanical traction in use at Home and on the Continent 
Chapter X, on Fire Discipline, explains clearly and evhauatively the 
various principles included in this term. The numerous illustrat: os 
will greatly facilitate the work of the novice in following the prs 
cedure laid down in the letterpress. 

The recent introduction of “Collective maging.” subaequent 
to the publication of this book, renders the consideration of the 
question of “ranging ineemplete, Colonel Bethell will no deabs 
take carly steps to rectify this matter Minendmenta, based on the 
Field Artillery Training Manual of 1012, to that excellent: standard 
work by the same author, " Modern Guos and Gunnery,” Grogs 
that book up tw date, are already on the market. This ch apter 
terminates with aoshort description of the French and German 
tiethods of fire discipline. 

Chapter NUT, Guarana: opens with a short discusion on the 
proportion of artillery to anfentry. Thists followed by a brief descrip 
tion of the British Army organization and of our prent articery 
organiaation. The advantages and disviantases of # and 6 gua 
batteries are briefly considered. “Two miner peants call for attents a 
in this chapter, oe, the divisional ammunition columns new march 
3 oor 4 miles in rear of the main) bedy of their respective divisoes 
and nota day's march in rear of the fighting trope as bitherto No 
mention is made of divisional amimnonitien @ lutmne pushing forward 
sections to form reserves at convenient pants, seme 2 niles in rear of 
the boywle ammunition column when action becomes immincot. 

The impertant question of mconbarssance ia fully dealt with in 
Chapter NV, and anciadea remarks on meenhassinces tude tro. 
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balloons, aeroplanes and kites. The formations adopted by the 
various natures of mobile artillery are described in Chapter XVIIT, 
The division given fora mountain battery, though in accordance 
with the existing regulations, is not that generally adopted in India. 
Here it is customary, while manceuvring, to depart from the recog- 
nised division into 3 lines and to form a “ firing battery ” consisting 
of 5 gun and 2 ammunition mules per sub-section, the pioneer mules, 
wheel and axle mule, and one relief mule for axle, wheel, carriay: 
chase, breech and ammunition, full detachments, patrols, range-takers, 
signallers, look-out men and orderlies; and a second line consisting 
of the remainder of the battery, less the ordnance mules carrying 
baggage loads. The advantaye claimed for this distribution of the 
battery is that it enables casualties to be more easily and more 
quickly replaced. 

To approximate more closely with the formations adupted by 
horsed batteries of mobile artillery, and to facilitate the supply of 
amimunition to the guns, the establishment of a first line in addition 
to the firing battery, consisting of the six ammunition mules per 
sub-section now forming part of the second line, is worthy of consi- 
deration. 

Chapter XIX is devoted to the consideration of artillery positions. 
The pros and cons of open and concealed positions are brietly dis- 
cussed. Figures 114 and 116 give clear illustrations of the various 
kinds of artiliery positions. In this connection it is interesting tu 
note that the “semi-covered position” is reintroduced in the latest 
manual on Field Artillery Training. 

Modern Q.-F. tactics are discussed in Chapter XX, and include 
ashort summary of modern French and German artillery tactics, with 
a shortcritictsm of the former methods. The remaining chapters 
deal with the action of artillery in various circumstances, the book 
terminating with a chapter on artillery in aero-naval  wartare. 
Modern Artillery in the Field contaius a great deal of general and 
practical information, so clearly and concisely compiled, that it is 
certain to prove a useful addition to the library of the expert as well 
as to that of the amateur. The paucity of guod, clear, and concise 
works on artillery, in which all unnecessary techincal details have 
been omitted, is much felt by all ranks of the three arms, and the 
publication of the present work will be generally welcomed. 


Questions and Answers on Tactics. By Captain J. Demancel, 
B.Se., B.A. London: Forster Groom & Co. 5s. 

A great evil arising from the present system of promotion 
examinations is the thoroughly unsound type of book which has been 
evolved with a view to giving candidates a “short cut” to the 
requisite knowledge required. Such a book is now before us in 
Questions and Answers un Tuctics, in the preface of which we are told 
that it has been compiled with the avowed object of saving officers 
the trouble of studying Field Service Regulations and the training 
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manuals, The fact that this book has now reached its 13th edition 
would seem to show that it has met with a considerable amount of 
support, and we cannot too strongly impress upon officers how 
thoroughly impractical it is to work through this lengthy list of 
questions and answers instead of trying to assimilate the few bedrock 
principles so simply and clearly set forth in the various official books. 
It stands to reason that no matter how exhaustive (we had almost 
written ‘ exhausting’) the list of questions may be, many hundreds of 
possible situations must be ignored ; and in such a case the luckless 
officer, with no principles to guide him and no ready-made answer 
to quote, will be iu sorry state indeed. If only officers would believe 
it, the official text-books will teach them all they require to know 
with half the labour involved by the study of a book like the one 
under review. 


An Outline of the Russo-Japanese War. By Colonel Charles 
Ross, D.S.O., p.s.c., Vol. I—Up to and including Liao-Yang. London : 
MacMillan & Co. Price 10a. 6d. net. 

Under the above unassuming title, Colonel Ross has just pub- 
lished one of the most interesting and instructive accounts of the 
war that we have yet seen. Taking as his motto that ‘In war one 
man is everything ; the rest nothing,” he has devoted himself largely 
to the human element, and by making a close study of the characters 
of the various commanders, the orders and instructions which they 
received and issued, and the numberless apparently unimportani facts 
which appear in biographies and reminiscences but seldom in a 
serious history, he often throws an entirely new light on the subject, 
and accounts for movements and beliefs which have hitherto appeared 
unaccountable. Speaking of the false order issued by Japanese 
Headquarters on 2nd June 1904, to the 1st and 4th armies, “ to 
assume the offensive,” and the consequent fears which this doubtless 
raised in Kuropatkin’s mind when on the point of ordering Stackel- 
burg south, he says: “It is this cunning utilisation of false infor- 
mation, accompanied by threats and demonstrations, and the effect 
of these on the nerves of the respective commanders, that constitute 
what is, practically, an unwritten history of war. It is this 
unwritten history of war, this play of wits between the hostile 
commanders, which constitutes the soul of the conduct of war. 
Eliminate it, and you have but a lay figure, the contemplation of 
which, though interesting, is neither very instructive nor of much 
value for our future guidance.” . 

Colonel Ross believes strongly that Kuropatkin was right in 
his original wish to retire to Harbin, and that the detachment 
at the Yalu, and, later, the fighting at Telissu, were strategically 
wrong. “A detachment pushed forward at the commencement of @ 
war,” he aptly remarks, “is always a fruitful cause of ultimate defeat, 
yet we commonly sce one pushed forward, under one pretence or 
another only to be destroyed or rough-handled. A common pretext 
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is that it ig necessary to gain time......... The weaker or the unready 
force will always seek to gain time, even as the stronger or more ready 
will seek to deny time to its weaker adversary. The weaker side can 
hope to gain time either by pushing forward a detachment to delay 
the enemy, or by shifting the zone of concentration to a greater 
distance from the enemy. The latter course, no matter what 
difficulties it entails, is usually the wiser: the former is the one 
usually adopted. It is argued that the evacuation of territory will 
exercise an unfortunate influence on the population, or on the attitude 
of neutrals or subordinate races, or may jeopardise the security of 
the Government. It is forgotten that the defeat of the detachment 
will exercise a far more disastrous influence than the mere evacuation 
of territory which, if the main forces prove victorious, will merely 
be temporary.” 

The book has been written with scrupulous care, references 
being made to every available authority on the subject, and the 
result is a work which we can confidently commend to every student 
of the war, not only for its accuracy of detail and convincing argu- 
ment, but also tor the helpful and practical lessons which are deduced. 
Colonel Ross has, in short, added still further to the great reputation 
as a military writer which he gained by the publication of Represen- 
tative Government and War, and, the second volume of this 
brilliant book will be awaited with unusual interest. 


The March: its Mechanism, Effects and Hygiene. By 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Hehir, M.S. Calcutta: Thacker Spink & Co. 

This book is a reproduction and elaboration of lectures given 
to officers of the Lansdowne Carrison during recent years. The 
author begins by insisting on the extreme importance of efficiency 
in marching and quotes the Field Service Regulations of the German 
Army to the effect that “the march is the keystone of all operations.” 
He points out that asa result of neglect of training in the Autumn 
Manceuvres of 1895 in a Division at Home, 835 men fell out on the 
march, but that since then regular and careful training has been 
adopted. Colonel Hehir goes somewhat fully into the physiology of 
the human body and the effects of exertion on the blood and internal 
organs. He shows that it is essential that physical training should 
be slow and progressive, that heart strain follows any attempt to 
“rush” it. That the exertion entailed by military service formerly 
frequently resulted in serious disease is a fact brought out by the 
invaliding of 2,000 men for affections of the heart from our European 
Army in India during a recent decade—200 invalids a year from heart 
affections alone! He confidently welcomes the publication of the 
Manual of “Physical Training for the Indian Army, 1911.” The 
hardiness of Japanese infantry is ascribed to the thorough system of 
physical training, even of very young children, undergone in the 
schools of Japan. The 1906 Aldershot observations of Dr. Pembrey 
of Guy’s Hospital and Captain Parker, R.A.MLC., demonstrating 
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the increase of body temperature caused by marching are quoted, and 
prove the necessity for allowing men to open their jackets on the 
march. The distribution of the soldier’s equipment so that the 
weights lie as near the centre of gravity of the body as possible and 
no straps go across the body above the waist-belt, is fully gone into. 
The bad effects of night marching and the extreme importance of a 
rigid system of sanitation in camping grounds are referred to. There 
is a section on the chief diseases and causes of inefficiency on a 
march, and the care of the feet by daily washing, and, if necessary, 
by the use of some simple drying powder is described. Alcohol and 
tobacco are, of course, vigorously condemned, and the periodical 
cleaning of water-bottles and the reasonable control of the desire of 
the soldier to imbibe large quantities of water on the march are 
advocated. The following sentence occurs at the conclusion of the 
book :—‘ The health of the force depends on the rigid observance of 
the sanitary precautions and rules laid down, and it is directly in 
proportion as commanding, medical, and other officers of units insist 
on such observances and devote personal attention to them that the 
troops will remain free from preventable disease.” 

The book isa good one, for though it contains nothing new or 
startling, it describes, in a clear and popular manner, those established 
sanitary facts (so important to the Army) which are very frequently 
forgotten or neglected. 


The Napoleonic Campaign of 1805. By Captain F. W. 0. 
Maycock, D.S.O. London: Gale & Polden, 106 pp. 

Captain Maycock has compiled a timely account of the Ulm and 
Austerlitz campaigns which should prove of value to officers working 
for Renee examinations. The book is of a distinctly higher 
standard than the ordinary crammer’s epitome now so painfully 
familiar, and will form a useful framework on which to build a more 
extensive study of the campaign as time permits. Comments on 
the strategy and tactics of the opponents are sparingly given, the 
student generally being left to think these out for himself; but 
such criticisms as are offered seem sound and to the point. The 
maps and sketches are clear and adequate, but for facility of reference 
it would have been preferable to have had them in a pocket at the 
end, instead of scattered about the book. 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


OCTOBER 1912. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I. NEW MEMBERS. 


The following members joined the Institution between 21st June and 4th Septem- 


ber 1912 :— 


ate” 


LIFE MEMBERS, 


Lieutenant E. M. Deunys. 
Captain C. J. B. Hay. 
Major H. L. Hole. 
2nd-Lieutenant C. 0. Mosse. 
Captain H. F. D. Stirling. 
Lieutenant H. E. W. Bell-Kingsley. 
»_W. Gardiner. 
3 A. D. D, Carter, 
4. S.S.W. Railston. 
Captain A. Riddell, 
BLE. Pope. 
Lieutenant G. S. W. St. George. 
Pr L. B. Rundall. 
» E. G. T. Tuite: Dalton, 


ORDINARY MEMBERS, 


; 2nd-Lieutenant H.R. Talbot. 


Major E. C. Creagh. 
Captain C. B. Harcourt. 
Lieutenant P. G. Loch. 
Colonel E. T. Taylor. 
Major J. L. Meyer. 
Captain 8. D. Massy. 
Major C. M. O'Reilly. 
Lieutenant C. R. Maddox. 
C. A. Macpheraon, Esquire. 
Captain E. K. Eaton. 
Lieut.-Celonel W. M. Campbell, M.V.O. 
Major R. D, Waghorn. 
Captain W. Reynolds. 
Lieutenant K.G Fox. 
Captain B. G. R. Gordon. 
Major J. Gould, 
Colonel E. T. Taylor. 
Lieutenant L. Alexander. 
Captain G. T. Van der Gucht. 
Major ED. Money. 

» H. EF. Wingate. 


Lieutenant F. A. G. Roughton. 
Captain H. C. Johnson. 


Captain E. de Burgh. 
Lieutenant G. D. Yeatman. 
Captain F, B. Leman. 
Major D. D. Khambatta, 
Lieutenant K. Prithi Singh. 
Captain M. C. Nangle. 

»  R. Clifford. 

” B. G. S. Clarke. 
Major P. H. Clutterbuck, 

+, C. A. Smith. 
Captain E. Jotham. 

vy WW. M. Churchill. 

»  W-.R. P. Henry. 


Major P. Claridge. 
Captain W. L. 6 Twins. 
Major R. E. Muffett, 
+ W.D. Nichol. 
Captain F. Call. 
M.S. D. Butler, Esquire, C.LE., ‘CV. 
LCS. 
H. P. Pollinton, Esquire, I.C.S. : 
Lieutenant W. A. Guest-Williams. : 
Captain G. N. S. Keene. 
Major H. Wake, M V.0. 
Captain T. Rose-Price. 
» ~=S.G.B. Allardyce. 
Lieutenant R. S. Ellis. 
Captain W. @. B. Hawley. 
Lieutenant F McU. Douie. 
Captain A. G. C. Hutchinson, 
Major F. E. Johnston, 
4, RJ. Woulte-Fianagan, 
"J. Fraser, 
”HLN. Kelly 
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Captain P. H. Dunsford. 

Lieutenant M, H. Vincent. 
es G@ Broughton. 
We JLR. Wells. 
” L. A. Eddis. 

; Ae} R. L. Toynlee. 
Captain B, E, Anderson, 
Lieutenant J.C Atkinson. 
Captain E. L. Robinson. 

Major E. F. F. Stiffe. 
2nd-Lieutenant S_H. Wright. 
Lieutenant N. L. Mitchell-Carruthers. 
a5 L. E. Barton, 
tS G. P. Leach. 
+ J.C. Brewer. 
2nd-Licutenant (i. C. Bamphield. 
Py J. 8B, Somerville. 
Major W. G, H. Manley. 
Captain N. G. M. Jervis. 
Major A. E Perkins, 
Lieutenant W. B. Northey. 
Captain Y E. Smith. 
Lieutenant CU. F. Scroope. 
Major W. K. Hardy. 
Lieutenant I. A. Pask. 
Major H. M. Thomas. 
Lieutenant H Russel. 
Major G. Knowles. 
Captain W G. Palmer. 

» J. F, Parkin. 

» H.R A. Whytehead. 

» AN, Bredin. 
Lieutenant D. G. Ryan. 

as L. E. Poynder. 
” A. D. Smith, 
Captain A. J. H. Chope. 

» A. L, Wilford. 

» G. A.M. Praed. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. J, Pugh, 
Major T. H. Westmacott. 
Qnd-Lieutenant E. Studd. 
Lieutenant G. Harvey. 
2nd-Lieutenant R. O. Law. 

” C. 8. Steele-Perkine, 
Major W. St. G. Chamier. 
Captain N Taylor. 
Lieutenant F. L. Nicholson 
Captain R. C. L. Morice. 
2nd-Lieutenant H. A. Andrews. 
Captain E. W. H Pritchard. 
Lieut. Colonel G. T. Widdicombe. 
Lieutenant J. Re Heyland. 

R C. Walton. 

+ _F. 8. Woodhouse. 

Major R. J. Cuming. 

Captain W, H. le T. Darley. 

Captain G. A. Clarke. 

Lieutenant A. K. Macpherson. 

a T. M. O. Catterson-Sinith, 

ae E. P. Yeates. 

2ad-Lieutenant H. H. Rich. 

Captain A. M. Brown. 

+H. E. Browne, 
Qnd-Lieutenant G. 8. Brunskill. 
Colonel H. E. Stanton. 
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Captain K. McLeod. 

+ W. Macdonald. 
Lieutenant P. Gaisford. 
Captain A. E. Bradshaw. 

» EF. A. Hewlett. 
Lieutenant C. H. K. Jopp. 

” J. G. Gilson. 
Major A. V. Jchnsun. 


, Captain A. C. Jeffcoat. 


Lieutenant R. N. Ford. 
” A.A. Fenn. 
a G. H. Asslin. 
” N. B. Elliott-Cooper. 
‘ H. L, Pattinson. 
Ynd-Lieutenant KR. Waddell-Dudley. 
% B. W. Gostling. 


| Lieutenant D. Bereeford-Ash. 


Captain T. R_H. Keppel. 
Major W. D. Villiers-Stuart. 
Lieutenant G. Turner. 

_ D. L. B. Lloyd. 

ey) K. C. S. Erskine. 
Captain G. H. Dempster. 
Lieutenant J. S. Marshall. 

” R. E. Toker. 

” T. F. S. Burridge. 

” C. F. Gardner. 
Lieut -Colonel A. Grant. 
Major B U. Nicolay. 
Lieutenant E. C. Lentaigne. 
Major E. E. Edlmanno. 
Captain R. S. M. Harrison. 
Lieutenant H. E Kenyon 
Captain H. S. N. Wright. 
Lieutenant E. J. Ross. 

+h E. H. B. Stack. 
Captain H. G. Sealy. 

»  ¥.H. Romilly. 
Lieutenant F. Latham. 

” R. Le Fanu. 
2nd-Lieutenant C. M. Lougbotham. 

” G. P. D'A. G. Tunks. 
Lieutenant W. H. Heinig, 
Lieut -Colonel C E. Hendley. 
Captain B. G. Peel. 

1G. W. Cochran. 
Lieutenant W. J. Nance. 
Captain G H T. Graham. 

+»  W.S. W. Browne. 
Lieutenant C. H. S. Done. 

” H. A. Cole. 

y A.G Waller. 
Captain R. H Haseldine. 

»  M. Wylie. 
Lieutenant P. B. Hebbert 
Captain J. Macphereon. 
Lieutenant EC. Boutflower. 

” W. G. Officer. 

” E C. Kenny. 
Lieut,-Colonel C. V. Humphrys 
Captain H. G. L Bower. 
Lieutenant F. A. Huleatt. 
Lieut.-Colonel H_ L, Roeher. 
Captain M. Crofton. 
Lieutenant W. H. Lewis. 
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Major S. J. Somerville. 
Lieutenant D. McK. Hartigan. 
Captain C. G. M. Plumer. 

» C.§. Cameron. 

» M.E.S. Johnson. 

»  R. de la C. Corbett. 
Lieutenant G. B. Davies. 
Major J. D. Sherer. 

» MH. Anderson. 
2od-Lieutenant C. M. Fulton. 
Lieutenant R Dening. 
2nd-Lieutenant P. Grey. 
Captain J. MeCarthy-O'Leary. 
Lieutenant A. C. Wrougbton. 

” E. F. D. Nicholson. 

7 R. B. Shepherd. 

” J.B. Alleopp. 

” E. Hammick. 

” C. T. Warner. 

” R. W. Braide. 

ie E. H. Chapman. 
Major F. A. Andrew. 

Captain W. D. McLaughlin. 
Laeutenant F. H. F. Hornor. 
” M. C. Coote. 

” B. H. Wallis. 

” M. A. Rahman. 

” G. A. R. Spain. 
Major F. W. Mackenzio. 
2nd-Lieutenant E. H. Peppe. 
Captain F. Miller, 

_» BS. 1. MeMurray. 
Lieutenant RS. Abbott. 

” H, M. Martin. 
Captain G. Henderson. 
Lieutenant Sir N. Leslie. 

til: C. O’B. Daunt. 
Captain H. W. Milne. 
Lieutenant W. H. Miller. 
Major H. T. Marshall. 
Captain D, V. Willoughby. 

» W.H.D. Wilson. 
Lieutenant A. St. J. L. Park. 


2nd-Lieutenant K. de L. Young. 


Major E, W. M. Purvis. 

» HM. Drake. 

» H. L. Haughton. 

» W.HL. White 

» _E, W. Plummer. 
2nd-Lieutenant R. Gilpin. 
Lieutenant W. McMaster. 

” B.S. Atkins. 

Major R. F, Brewater. 
Captain 8. R. Normand. 
Lieutenant C, Colson. 
Lieut.-Colonel L. A. C. Gordon. 
Major C. J. H. Swann. 
2nd-Lieutenant L. B. OBrien. 
Gigseel N. M. Adam. 
aptain CG. A Cooper. 
Lieutenant R. H. A. 0. Love. 
Major T. St. A. B.-L. Nevinson 
Lieut.-Col. W. 1> Ryder. 
Captain A. E. Johnson. 
Lieutenant N. F. Graeme, 


Major H.C. Hill. 


Major M. FE. Dopping-Hepenstal. 
Captain WJ. Evans. 


| Lieutenant G. 8. Kennedy. 


+ A. C. Gunter. 
ae A.J. T. Farfau 
Captain E, D. Raymond. 
Lieutenant H de. N. Lucas. 
Captain E. F. M. Urquhart. 
» ~—G.C. 8. MacLeod. 
» 4H. F.F. Murray. 
Lieutenant R. E. Forrester. 
A. E. Borton, 
i LS. Ewing. 
. ED. Orr-Ewing. 


” 
” 


” H 
” DC. 
J. N. Inglis 


and Hieutenant A. C Denison. 


i K. R. Gilroy. 
J. L. Willcocks. 
Captain L. H. Branson. 
1» —R.G, Shuttleworth 
1K. B. Cooper. 
Lieutenant C. E. Montefiore, 


2nd-Lieutenant P. I: Corban- Lucas 
| Captain A. N. Thomas ‘i 


Lieutenant F. H. J. Morgan. 
2nd Lieutenant C.E. Ryan. 
Lieutenant M. F. A. Maclean 

” G, W. Hickie. 

at E. F. V. Ventris. 
Major H. R. G. Deacon. 
Captain R L. Payne. 
Major J. 8. Dallas. 
Captain L. Phillips. 
Lieutenant G. N. Proctor. 

. BG. M, Wigley. 
T. 8, Rendall. 


” 


E. A. R. Gore-Browne. 


2nd-Lteutenant _G. E. Burdekin. 
Lieutenant W. L. Reid. 
2nd-Lieut. H. H. Dean. 

* H.W. Young. 
Captain J. A. S. Daniel! 
Lieutenant L, F. Cremen. 

K. R. MecCloughtin. 
i C. McD. Allardice. 
Major A. H. Kane 

Lieutenant R. S, Wahab. 

‘ A. A. Chase. 

Major I, S Browne. 
Lieutenant R M. Trail. 
W. B Cunningham. 
M. H. Bickford. 


Lieut|-Colonel G. A. Paterson, V.D. 


” C. H. Richards. 
Major FE. S, Earle 
Colonel J. Christie, V.D. 
Captain W. L Bruce. 
Lieutenant FW. Reynolda. 
2nd-Lieutenant E. L. Ricketts. 
Lieutenant J. E. Murray. 


“SMA JLN. Abbay. 


\C. T. Marahall-Smith. 
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C. Hamilton Johnatone. 
t 


the Hon. F. Bowes-Lyon. 
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Lieutenant B. Clerk. 
Captain H. W. Rowlandson. 
2nd-Lieutenant A.J. Lunn. 
Captain MM. Carpendale. 
Lieutenant F. R. Farquhar. 
2 C. F Cahusac. 
st R. D. Owen Jones. 
Captain F. E. W. Baldwin. 
» J C. Hathornthwaite. 
» A. T. Sheringham. 
Lieutenant E. T. T. Todd 
E. H. B Ozanne 
Major W. A. Light. 
»  J.McK, T. Hogg. 
Lieutenant F. C. Richardson. 
R C. Busher. 
Captain E. F. Villiers, D.S.O. 
» E.H, Lynch. 
Lieutenant A. M. Kennedy. 
BAR C. Meade. 
” J. F. Abbott. 
Major E. Paterson, D.S.0. 
1» CR. Terrott. 
Captain C. J. H. Lyster, 
» H.H. Grigg 


Lieutenant 'N. Robertson-Glasgow. 


Captain H. S. Stewart. 
» A. H.R. Dodd. 
»  T. W. Kirkwood. 
Lieutenant F. C. C. Yeats-Brown. 
a E. G. Atkinson. 

1. D. Guthrie. 
Captain J. T. C. Broadbent. 
Lieutenant J. C. Wickham. 

D. Mca. Hogg. 
Colonel H. E. C. B. Nepean. 
Captain G. E, Hardie. 

» J G. Rae. 
Lieutenant K. B. McKenzie. 
” W. Odell. 
” R. Tilly. 
Major G. M. Harman, D.S.U. 
» 8. H. Rickman. 
Captain W. W. Seymour. 
» A.J. H. Sloggett. 
Lieutenant R. C. Burton. 
ia R. T. Fellowes. 
” F. W. L. Guill. 

R. O. Bridgeman. 
2nd-Lieutenant G. F. Earle. 
Captain P. H. Martin. 

»  H.G. Rawlinson. 
a E. J. Bolus. 
«  P. Wren. 
Lieutenant K. A. Ghaswalla. 
Me N. B. Macmillan, 
2nd-Lieutenant H. L. Cross. 
en C.J. J. Fox. 
T. W. K. Hider. 
Major 'W.R. P. Goodwin. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. W. Wrighi. 
Captain P. H. Kealy. 
yD. Sandeman. 
Lieutenant N. H. Prendergast. 
a C. Ev T. Erskine. 


Lieutenant E. M. Murray. 

ie H. M. Hankin. 

Captain W. W. Van Someren. 

a J. E. Home. 

” W. Ruel. 
Major J. W. O’Dowda. 
Qnd-Lieutenant A. P. Rodgerson. 

RT. Sweet. 

Lieut.. -Colonel 8. ee L. White. 
Major F. R. Dugan 

» G.H.J. Rooke. 
Captain B. J. Jones. 
Lieutenant E.H M. de Stackpoole 

SR. Westmacott. 

e E. L. L Acton. 

4 T. D Murray. 
Captain G. R. Trefusis. 
Lieutenant C. V. M. Bell. 
Captain R. J. Stokes. 
Lieut.-Colonel A, T. J. Lilly. 
Maior H. K. Palmer. 

Captain J, W. Houston. 
Lieut -Colonel A. le G. Jacob. 
Captain H. G. Turner. 
Lieutenant C. H. Blackburn. 
a E. P. Henderson. 
eS V. W. C. Moore-Lane. 
yi K. H. M. Davison. 


2nd-Lieutenant N. L. St. P. Bunbury 


” G. L. G. Pollard. 
Aga Murtaza Khan. 
Major C. C. Renton. 
BF. Fisher. 
1» V.F. W. Tregear. 
i) W.E. Pye. 
Captain J. P. Mitford. 
+ GD, Wright. 
» J. E. Carey. 
2nd-Lieutenant E. R. C. Booth. 
5 P. d’A. Banks. 
C.D. Rawson, 
Captain J.K. Gatacre. 
Major R. Sparrow. 
» J.E.F. Dyer. 
» 3B. G.Clay. 
Lieutenant F. J. Scott. 
¥, D. Finlay. 
Se H. M. Singer. 
A. L. I. Friend. 
R. Noble. 
E. J. B. Hayes-Sadler. 
Major F. 8. Walker. 
Captain W. F. R. Webb. 
Lieutenant C. Leslie-Smith. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. C. B. Dann. 
Major E, R. I. Chitty. 
>, M.E. Nuttall, 
» A.A. P. Waller. 
Captain E. J. H. Haughton. 
» M.E, C. V.S. Montieth. 
Lieutenant G. G. Richardson. 
H R.B. H. Irwin. 
i K. F. Franks. 
C, A. Pogson. 
a C. C. Langhorne. 
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Lieutenant C. H. G. H. Harvey-Kelly. 

a H. F. Belli-Bivar. 

‘ F. G. B. Wetherall. 
2nd-Lieut. R. G. B. Cuddeford. 
Major F. G. Pierce. 

Captain C. P. F Warton. 

>» 5S. B Coates, 
Lieutenant H J. Norman. 

L. Hastings. 
Captain T. T. Oakes, 
Major H. W. Codrington. 
Captain E. W. H. Marsh. 
Lieutenant H. L. F. Falkland. 

oa R. F. Clothier. 

L. H. Jackson. 
Captain H. W. Whitwell, 
Lieutenant E. M. Little. 

ve R C. Garrett 
Captain J. W. Hope. 

» 2B. Burgess. 

» _ W.P. Pearse. 
Brigadier General S. ©, U. Smith. 
lieutenant W. P. Moran. 

” J.P. Gulland. 

” J.R_ Dill. 
2nd.-Lieut. H. V. Gell. 
Major P. H. Cunningham. 
Captain J. A. Bean. 

» I, D. M. Hogg. 
Lieutenant C. D. Rawson, 
Major J. L. Alexander. 
Lieutenant T. S. Jobson. 
Captain A. D. Wise. 

»  G.C.G. Maclean. > 

»  H. M. Butler. 

»  F. H. James. 
Lieutenant I. H.,Mosse. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. E. D Elsmie. 
Major F, W. C. Turner. 
Captain J. S, McEwen. 

+ C. A.C. Mackenzie. 
Rear Admiral Sir A. E. Bethel. 
Captain F. L. Bennett. 
Lieutenant R.C. Lord. 

" A. G. Greswell. 
Major G. G. Woods. 

Lieut -Col. H_ de T. Phillips. 

oF @. H. Colomb, 
Major G. Hooke. 

Lieutenant R. F. Atkins. 

a E. M. Mulliken, 
Captain B. E. A. Manson. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. T. Wright, A.D.-C. 
Captain W. G. Longdin. 
Surg.-Capt. O. U. Newall. 
Lieutenant H. Hargreaves. 

” S Acklom. 

” R. M. N. Forbes. 
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Major E. H. McB. Fenn. 
Captain C. A. G. Shoubridge. 
Lieutenant H. V. Budgen. 

4a R.A. P. Grant, 
Captain A. Gouldamith. 
Captain G. H. Impey 
Lieutenant A L. Thomson. 

th F. L. du Moulin 

” W. H. W. Apperley._ 

. Lee. 


” 
2nd-Lieut. 


Su 


» Pollard-Urquhart. 
. Malden. 

olderness. 

. Hawker, 

= D. McElwaine. 
aieee: 


guar ger ogor it 


e L. Pasay. 
Brath. 


Zen RP homsaso: 


Gg Oe 


Major Ss. W. Ki 
Captain the Hon’ Fle M, W. R. de Courcy. 
Major A. B. A. Stewart. 
» Sir G. M. H. Stirling. 
yw T.J. Williams 
» FF. P. S. Dunsford. 
Lieutenant C. D. Noyes. 
Captain E, H. C. Brander. 
+  C. Jarvis. 
Lieutenant F. Oswald. 
H. W. Biggie, Eequiro. 
Lieutenant F. B. Scott. 
Captain G. S. Clarke. 
Lieutenant H R. Lawrence. 
Lieut.-Col. U. C. Reilly. 
Major H. Morrice. 
Lieutenant C. A. Russell, 
Captain H. W. Hamilton. 
Lieutenant C. D. Berrington. 
J.M Bryant 
Major C. C, Jackson 
> H. Ross. 
Captain P. L. Hanbury. 
Major F. avidson. 
Captain C. J. P. MacA. Grant. 
» HH. E. Redman. 
Lieutenant H T. L Hinde. 
Captain G. M. Oldham. 
Lieut.-olonel N. E. Robin. 
Captain W. G. Ayscough. 
Lieutenant F. L. Roberts. 
W. L. Harvey. 
A.N.I, Lilly. 
ia F. 0, MacKenzie. 
Captain W. A. Gover. 
W. E.gR. Williams. 


” 


H.E. the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge honoured the Institution by being present 
at the lectures given by Brigadier-General Braithwaite, Captain Massy, and Captain 


Twiss during the month of July 1912. 
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III. U. S. I. MEDAL COLLECTION. 


The medal collection of the United Service Institution has recently been re-arranged 
by Major Alban Wilson, who has also kindly presented a medal to the collection. 


IV. GOLD MEDAL HSSAY COMPETITION 1911-1912. 


The Gold Medal for 1911-1912 ‘has been awarded to Major B C. Carter, The 
King’s Regiment. Essays bearing the following mottoes were received : —“‘ Every 
purpose is established by counsel” (Gold Medal) ; “And take heed unto yourselves,” 
“Hoo,” “Unity,” “Dum spiro spero,” “ Non multa sed multum,” and ‘ Toujours 
Preat.” The adjudicating officers were the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock, K.C.S.I., 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. Scallon, K.C.I.E., C.B., DS.O., Major-General H. B. B 
Watkis, C. B., Major-General F. J. Aylmer, V.C., C.B., and Major-General C. St. L- 
Barter, C.V.O., C.B. 


V. GOLD MEDAL ESSAY COMPETITION 1912-1913. 


The Council have selected the following as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay 
for 1912-13: — 

“Examine the application of the main principles laid down in Field Service 
Regulations I, Chapter VIL : The Battle), to the conditions of a campaign in a terrain 
slmilar to that of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, against an army organized on modern 
principles.” 


VI. U. 8S. I. TROPHIES. 


The Government of India have recently presented the United Service Institution 
with a handsome 9 pr. bronze Afghan (ram’s-head) trophy gun, on a suitable 


carriage. 
VII. PRESENTATION OF GOLD MacGREGOR MBE- 
MORIAL MEDAL TO CAPTAIN PRITCHARD. 


H. E. the Viceroy, as Pstron of the United Service Institution, presented the 
special Gold MacGregor Memorial Medal to Captain B. E. A. Pritchard at the 
conclusion of Brigadier-General Braithwaite’s lecture on 26th July. 

In introducing the subject, H. E. the Commander-in-Chief spoke as follows :— 
Your Excellency, on behalf of the United Service Institution of India, I now beg to ask 
Your Excellency to be so kind as to present to Captain Pritchard, 88rd Wallajabad 
Light Infantry, the special gold MacGregor Memorial Medal which has been awarded to 
him by the Institution this year. Though Your Excellency ia well aware of the journey 
made by Captain Pritchard, it is probably not so well known by many members of the 
audience, 80 with your permission I will give a few brief particulars. His actual journey 
was from Myitkyina, in Upper Burma, first due north and then west, to Hkampti, and 
thence to Sadiya in Assam. The country north of the Myitkyina district ° through 
which he passed is for some 300 miles not only unadministered, but was till-"thie year 
practically an unknown land. Sixteen years ago a Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery 
named Pottinger explored it for a distance of some 150 miles, but owing to a murderous 
attack which was then made on his party by the tribesmen, in which two of his 
followers were killed and several others wounded, he waa compelled to beat alhasty 
retreat. [Laat year a smallportion of this region was vissited, but of the vest, up to the 
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time of Captain Pritchard's journey, little was known except that it was inhabited by 
some people called Black Marus, and that it was a particularly wild and inhospitable 
country. As a sign of the tact which Captain Pritchard showed whilst among these 
people, I might mention that he was able to persuade the very man who had started 
the attack on Pottinger’s psrty in 1896, to put him up for the period of his stay in 
‘that village, and to act as his guide for a large part of his subsequent journey. Among 
other tribes met with were the Lisus,a truculent people who murdered two German 
travellers who tried to explore their country a year or two ago. ‘ 

The hardships which Captain Pritchard underwent on this remarkable journey 
were very great. At une time he was snowed up on a mountain range some 12,000 feet 
high, for several days aud nights without shelter. He was abandoned by his coolies; 
he had to leave the greater part of his stores behind,him ; his feet were frost-bitten ; 
aud he eventually had to make several marches in{his bare feet, carrying a load of 50 
pounds on his own back. The second part of his journey, from the upper reaches of the 
Irrawaddy to the Brahmaputra in Assam, entailed travelling for weeks at a time 

- through absolutely uninhabited jungle. 

In conclusion I should say that the whole of the country traversed was mapped 
by the hardy Indian surveyor, by name Ram Pershad, who accompanied Captain Prit- 
ehard throughout. 

lam sure that every one present will agree that, after this adventurous and 
valuable journey, Captain Pritchard has well deserved the medal which has been awarded 
to him 


VIII. MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALS. 
The following notification regarding the award of the MacGrego: Memorial Medals 
is published for information :— 
1. The MacGregor Memorial Medal was founded in 18k8 as a memorial to the late 
Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor. The medals are awarded for the best military 
Teconuaiesanceé or journeys of exploration of the year. ” 
2. The following awards are made annually in the month of May :— 
(a) For officers, British or Indian, a silver medal. 
(5) For soldiers, British or Indian, a silver medal, with Rs. 100 gratuity. 
3 For specially valuable work a gold medal may be awarded in place of one of 


the silver medals, or in addition to the silver medals, syheneret. the administrator of 
the fund deem it desirable. - : 

4. The award of medals is made by H. E. the Commander-in-Chief as Vice Patron 
“and the Council of the United Service Institution, who were appointed administrators 
of the fund by the MacGregor Memorial Committee. 


_ 5. Only officers and soldiers belonging to the Army in India (including those in 
civil employ) are eligible for the award of this medal.* 


6. The medals may be worn in uniform by Indian soldiers ou ceremonial parades 
.uspended round the neck by the ribbon issued with the medal —( vide G.0.C, Co, dated 
Simla, 20th December 1895). ~ 
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NOTE. 

Personal risk to life during the reconnaiseance or exploration is not a necescary 

ualification for the award of the medal ; but in the event of two journcys teing of 

equal value, the man who has run the greater risk will be considered to have the greater 
claim to the reward. 

*N.B.—The terms ‘ officer’ and ‘ suldier’ include those serving in the British and 
Indian armies and their reserves, also those serving in Auxiliary Forces such as the 
Volunteers, and corps under local’Governments such as Frontier Militia, Levies, and 
Military Police. 

IX. TACTICAL SCHEMES. 

To assist officers studying tactics, tactizal, schemes are issued by the Council of the 
Institution, to members only, on the following terms ;:-- 

Rupees 5 per scheme, or Rs. 50 for a complete series of ten schemes, these charges 
including criticisms and solutions by a fully qualified officer eelected by the Council. 

Two sets of schemes (10 schemes in each series), revised to 1911, are now 


ailable, 
and an entirely new series (Series VI) is in process of preparation, of which eight 
problems are ready for issue. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and sojutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, Simla. 


X. MILITARY HISTORY PAPERS. 

In order to assist candidates for the Staff Colleges, and other officers, in the 
study of military history, the Council of the Institution issue, to members only, sets 
vf questions on selected campaigns. The following papers are now available :— 

(a) One sets of six questions on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(6) Two sets of six questions each on Callwell’s Small Wars. 

(c) Two sets of six questions each on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(a) Three sets of six questions each on the battles of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(ce) Two sets of six questions on the Afghan War, 1879- 80. 

The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, including criticism by fully qualified 
officers selected by the Council. 

A number wil] be allotted to eack member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India. 


XI. LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
A library catalogue revised up to Ist October 1912 is now in the press, and will be 
ready for issue shortly. Members requiring a copy should kindly inform the)Secretary. 
Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. 1-4-0 by V.P.P. 


XII INTELLIGENCE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The special Intelligence Essay Competition has been won by Major D. Deane, 12th 
Cavalry, with an essay bearing the motto ‘‘ Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum est 
lucrum.” Fourteen essays in all were received. The adjudicating officers were Colonel 
A. II. Bingley, C.1.E., General Staff ; Volonel F. A. Hoghton, 69th Punjabis, and 
Lieut,-Colonel G. de S. Barrow, 35th Scinde Horse. The essays sent in by Major H. A. 
Walker, 3rd Bn., Royal Fusiliers, and Captain Clementi Smith, 22nd Punjabis, were 
placed second and third respectively The winning essay will be published in the 
Journal for January 1913. 
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U. 8S. I. GOLD MEDAL ESSAY* 


By Masor B. C. Carrer, THE Kinc’s REuIMENt. 


Motto. 


“ Every purpose is established by counsel ; and with good advice 
make war.”—-( Proverbs 20, 18). 


Subject ;—“ It appears to be generally recognised that the 
three principles of sea-command, self-defence and_ mutual 
support must be the basis of any sound system of Imperial 
Defence.’—Discuss the responsibility of India in regard to the 
use of her existing military forces in giving effect to the above 


principles. 


Before discussing the responsibilities of India in particular, we 
must assess the liabilities of the British Empire in general in this 
respect. {n the first place (in spite of the sinister reputation of 
la perfide Albion) a war of aggression is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. “We have no desire but to consolidate the Empire and to 
hold securely what we already possess. True we have within the 


* The Council of the U. 8. I. do not hold themselves responsible for the correctness 
of the facts stated in this essay, or fur any opinions held by the writer 
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last few years detined our sphere of influence in Persia, which may, 
and probably will, lead to occupation and protection ; but it is sorely 
against our will, and only due to that inexorable law of Nature which 
ordains that nothing may stand still but must either advance or 
retrograde. The very last thing we wish is to see reproduced in 
Persia the rivalries of Clive and Dupleix in India. In some parts 
of the globe, however, our interests are bound to clash with those of 
other great powers, and we may examine them shortly. 

A war with America and the consequent weakening of the 
English-speaking races would be bailed with delight by the other 
powers, and, if only on those grounds, such an event is happily 
most improbable. At the same time it is well tohave « clear under- 
standing with America, and in the words of Captain Mahon “ We 
work together when mutual interest requires, but in accordance with 
well-understood conditions; beyond that we stand clear of each 
other’s business, knowing that misplaced meddling separates the 
closest friends.” In uther words we shall interfere just so much 
and no more than sound business compels. 

At the present moment a war with Germany is being freely 
discussed in both countries, and we may find ourselves ranged with 
France (and perhaps Russia) against the Triple Alliance, or sonie 
variation of this in which Germany may be reckoned on to play 
the leading part. Apart from land and naval warfare in Europe, 
Africa is the chief scene of conflictiug interests between ourselves 
and Germany, and our most vulnerable point in that continent is 
undoubtedly Egypt. 

On looking eastward we tind another expanding nation —Japan, 
and the Chinese Empire which is in the throes of a revolution the 
end of which is hard to see. Australia and British Columbia lie 
open and inviting, though their legislation forbids, for all practical 
purposes, the eutrance of either Japanese or Chinese. Any aggres- 
sion, however, on the part of Japan in this direction would doubtless 
bring the United States into the field as a counter-balancing 
power, and at present Japan is not in a position to provoke so for- 
midable a combination. Chinese aggression, though partaking 
more of the nature of a policy of pin-pricks than one of national 
importance, may become a nuisance which pressure on Pekin, diplo- 
matic or even military, may not suftice to abate. This nuisance 
would be felt on the Indian frontier, for Chinese pretensions include 
Nepal, Burma, Siam, and in fact all the frontier States. 

Finally we have the Russian menace on the north-west fron- 
tier, combined with the possibility of complications with Afghan- 
istan and trouble with the border tribes; and thus we see that the 
liabilities of the empire lie in every quarter of the globe. This 
brings us at once to the first consideration of sea-command. 

Sea-command and sea-power are two terms used somewhat 
indiscriminately in discussion, whereas they are actually two 
distinct although cognate things. Whilst @ sea-power may be any 
nation that can put warships on the sca, sea-power in the sense now 
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applied to it means the naval power of a State as opposed to its 
military power, and includes everything tending to enhance the 
naval strength of that State such as naval bases, coaling stations, 
and docks at vital points. It also implies the capabilities of 
that State to conduct over-sea expeditions as opposed to raids, 
meaning thereby that it is able to keep open its lines of communi- 
cations whilst carrying out offensive operations in a country other 
than its own, “England,” says Captain Mahon, “having undoubt- 
edly reached the greatest height of sea-power of any modern nation, 
the action of her government......... in general direction......... has 
been consistent. It has aimed steadily at control of the sea.” In fact 
the fixed intention of the nation has always been to obtain and hold 
command of the sea at any cost. This policy still holds good, and 
it is abundantly clear that anything short of naval victory, complete 
and overwhelming, means serious danger if not absolute disaster 
tothe empire. It is imperative then for England to have command 
of the sea in the event of war, and to keep it. 

Command of the sea may be summarised as the power of the 
navy, in time of war to carry out its three duties :— 

(1) To prevent invasion. 

(2) To protect our commerce. 

(3) To keep open our lines of communications throughout 
the empire, 

It is attained by the defeat of the hostile fleets at sea or block- 
ading them in their ports, but, as Captain Mahon points out, no 
command of the sea, however complete, can guarantee immunity 
from attacks on commerce and lines of communication, or from raids 
on important strategic points. Raids have seldom, if ever, had any 
real effect on the ultimate issue of a campaign, but they are trouble- 
some and damaging and should be obstructed or guarded against so 
long as the steps taken do not interfere with the main object in 
view. We may assume, in the course of this study, that the com- 
ponent parts of the empire are agreed on the general line of action, 
and it remains to decide how far Indiain particular is called upon 
to assist in keeping open these lines of communication. If the 
navy is to do its work, the more important naval bases and second- 
ary bases established to meet the particular requirements of the 
moment must be defended hy garrisons of regular troops. It is 
impossible to be more explicit on that point in an essay, but by a 
glance at the map we soon see what points may be said tu lie within 
India’s sphere of influence, There are three lines converging 
towards the south-west corner of Australia :— 

(1) From India itself. 
(2) From the Red Sea 
(3) Vid the Cape of Good Hope. 

There are alsu coaling stations at Aden, Seychelles, Chagos 
Islands, Mauritius, and Singapore. Of these, judging by past 
experience, the most important point would appear to be Mauritius, 
In spite of having command of the sea, we lost (I quote Dr. Milley 
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Maguire) 1,475 merchant vessels between 1795—97, whilst the French 
held Mauritius, and continued to lose them until we captured the 
place in 1810. We now find the French established in Madagascar 
and the Germans in German Kast Africa. Delagoa Bay is admit- 
tedly a strategic point of the first importance, as also is Walfisch 
Bay on the west coast, and these points will have to be strongly 
held. Delagoa Bay dves not belong to us, though we have the first 
refusal of it, but in great wars such considerations “go by the 
board” and we should certainly have to secure it. The rights of 
neutrals, in such circumstances, are considered just so much as 
their powers of enforcing them are evident. Whether the garrisons 
will be found from South Africa or India will depend on the troops 
available at the time and the possible hostile troops that can be 
brought to those points. 

In the days when we were building up the empire and consoli- 
dating our power, we attacked and captured many places only to give 
them back to their original owners when peace was re-established. 
For instance, in the treaty of peace signed at Versailles in 1785, 
Great Britain received back all the West Indian Islands she had 
lost, whilst restoring the French stations in India, including 
Trincomalee. It is an accepted principle now that all the available 
strength of a State will be concentrated for the decisive encounter 
which is todecide the real issue of the war. Consequently, when we 
have made secure important strategical points as above, any fighting 
that may take place in other localities will be a matter of no 
moment. Any adjustment of territory in Africa or elsewhere would 
be finally settled after tne war and asthe price of peace. The 
futility of misdirected effort is well exemplified to-day in the Italian 
occupation of ‘Iripoli. Italy has expended some 100,000 good 
troops and utterly estranged the inhabitants of a place which 
she could have acquired without firing ashot in the locality. 
Though Turkey is helpless as regards ‘Tripoli, owing to her want 
of warships, Italy is no further advanced towards peace, and the 
expedition must be costing her a great deal more money thau she 
cares to spend. ‘Thus it becomes clear that the only outlying places 
which we should be justified in aitacking are the important naval 
bases of the enemy whilst carefully guarding our own. 

For many years past all naval commanders have insisted that 
over-sea expeditions should be accompanied by a proper proportion 
of land troops, and in these days of scientific fighting the necessity is 
even more apparent, for whilst navies are highly important for the 
protection of commerce and lines of communication, their efficiency 
against coast defences and coasting trade has diminished. The first 
because a naval commander must conserve his strength to meet the 
hostile fleet, and the second because the increase of railways makes it 
possible to convey goods inland. We can certainly point to a good 
many failures in joint expeditions, but they are generally traceable, 
not to professional jealousy as is usually snpposed, but to want of 
practice and experience in working the two arms together. 
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Turning again to the map, we gee that Egypt is the key to 
India, entirely dominating the Red Sea route. The strategic points 
of importance are Malta, Cyprus, and Aden, whilst Gibraltar holds 
open the western gate of the Mediterranean. Malta and Aden are 
held by us: Cyprus numinally belongs to Turkey, though we have 
twice annexed it, chiefly in connection with Asia Minor, of which 
more presently. In 1798 the French sent a large expedition, which 
was successfully landed in Egypt, as an avowed threat against our 
Indian possessions. This is a further example showing on the one 
hand that command of the sea does not necessarily forbid over-sea 
expeditions to the enemy, and on the other that communications to 
be of any value must be kept open. In this case, when the cover- 
ing French fleet was destroyed hy Nelson, the fute of the army was 
sealed and in due course it surrendered. Since those days the value 
of Egypt has vastly increased, and even its temporary occupation by 
a hostile force would have a very unsettling effect on India, quite 
apart from the blocking of the Suez Canal, which in itself would be 
sufficiently serious. In 1798 the Frenc landed 30,000 men, and, 
in passing, we may note that the Italan expeditionary force in 
Tripoli was originally of the same number. Egypt has not much 
to fear from the Italian occupation of Tripoli for many years to come. 
The chief danger from the land side lies in a ‘Turkish advance 
through Asia Minor and Syria, which brings us to a consideration 
of what is called the Baghdad railway question, This may be 
looked on from two points of view. One asa possible (though the 
completion is probably remote) over-land route to India, and the 
other as a direct menace to Kgypt. 

Our policy in Asia Minor has always been vacillating, though 
it would seem that the time has now come for us to show what our 
intentions really are. Our hesitation is easily understood. We 
have laid ourselves out to keep buffer states between ourselves and 
Russia, and with that object we encouraged German interest in 
Asia Minor. ‘This was all very well until we found ourselves in 
competition with Germany, who began to show unusual interest 
in Turkey. Dr. Paul Rolirbach, a well-known German political 
writer, makes no secret of the intentions of Germany, whom he 
describes as desirous of creating in Turkey a weapon of defence or 
rather counter-attack against England, Hence our present policy 
of placing obstacles in the way of Germany. But as far back 
ag 1903 Mr. Balfour remarked that “ whatever course English 
financiers may take, and whatever course the English Government 
Inay pursue, sooner or later this great undertaking will be carried 
out,” and there is little doubt that the railway will be made, for 
German interests and money are too deeply involved to allow of any 
other course. ‘The only question is how far are we to be concerned 
in it ? 

The expression “spheres of influence” with regard to Turkey 
has so far been avoided, but in Asia Minor it has practically become 
un fuit accompli by the recent agreement between Russia and 
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Germany, which appears to have been made with scant consideratiou 
for Turkish views on the subject. Our own agreement with Russia 
has definitely committed us to a similar sphere of influence in 
Persia, which was probably considered more from the point of view 
of defence than of the actual trade, present or future, with Persia 
itself. There was indeed a considerable outcry at the time, on 
account of our trading losses. 

Ino paper read by Lieutenant-Colonel Yate before the Central 
Asian Society on the 8th February 1911, he said: “ Although various 
schemes have from time to time been put forward for connecting 
Europe by rail with India, these have all now been concentrated in 
three main railway systems, all of which will, 1 think, in process 
of time be completed. These are— 

(1) The railway from Constantinople vi@ Konia, Adana, and 

Baghdad to Koweit. ~ 

(2) The railway from Baku across Persia and Baluchistan to a 

junction with the North-Western State Railway of India. 

(3) A line connecting Russian Turkestan through Afghanistan 

with the north-west frontier of India.” 

Now it stands to reason that those who build railways intend 
to control them, and with the railways almost of necessity goes 
control of the surrounding country. No. 2, we may observe, is to 
pass through Ispahan, which is within the Russian sphere of 
influence, and thence vid Yezd and Kerman to Nushki, the terminus 
of our own line. Whatever may be the value of these lines from a 
commercial point of view, it is evident that, strategically, they are 
a menace to us, since we have no aggressive policy in the regions 
which they cover. 

Regarded as a menace to Egypt we see that this railway brings 
the Turkish army directly on to the Syrian frontier. It is not likely 
that Turkey would undertake the conquest of Egypt single-handed, 
but as an ally of Germany it is easy to see what the threat of such 
a movement would mean to us. Nevertheless an advance through 
Syria would still be a serious undertaking for Turkey so long as the 
command of the sea remained in our hands, because the only possible 
route for an invading army lies along the coast. This difficulty is 
illustrated by Muhammad Ali’s campaigns against Turkey in 1833— 
39. When he decided to throw down the gauntlet to Sultan 
Mahmud he despatched his son [brahim to invade Syria at the head 
of 40,000 men. ‘The Egyptian navy held command of the sea 
practically unmolested by the Turks and helped materially in the 
siege of Acre which was eventually captured. Ibrahim Pasha then 
turned northwards and defeated the Turkish army at Homs. He 
then, having established an advanced base on the shores of the gulf 
of Alexandretta (which place is now leased to the Germans), crossed 
the Taurus range and, moving forward into Anatolia, gained a 
complete and overwhelming victory at Konia, The road to Con- 
stantinople now lay open before the victorious Egyptian, and Mahmud, 
in his dire distress, after failing to gain the sympathy of the British, 
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turned to Russia for help. The appearance of Russian naval and 
military forces in the Bosphorus put an end to the campaign, and 
Ibrahim withdrew. In 1839 ‘Turkey again declared war and advanced 
into Syria, only to be once more signally defeated at Nezib whilst 
the Turkish navy deserted en blov to the Egyptians at Alexandria. 
This time the powers (with the exception of France) decided to 
intervene to save Turkey, and the command of the sea passed to 
then. After a brief resistance Muhammad Ali realised his helpless 
position and submitted to the demands made by the powers, which 
‘included the restoration of the Turkish Heet. In these two cam- 
paigns the advance of the Egyptians was made secure by sea- 
command and rendered impossible as soon as that command was 
lost. 

At the same time command of the sea alone is not sufficient to 
safeguard Egypt.. Muhammad Ali was able to put 40,000 well- 
disciplined troops into the field as well. The British Government 
in their usual happy-go-lucky way have elected to take over a 
country extending from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Victoria Nyanza, and from the Red Sea to the very heart of Africa, 
leaving the proverbial “corporal’s guard” to bold it. The Egyp- 
tian army of the present day, although of excellent material, is 
barely sufficient to police the Sudan alone. In 1903 the British 
Government asked fora Sudanese battalion for service in Somaliland, 
but the Sirdar, Sir Reginald Wingate, very rightly replied that he 
had not a single battalion to spare even though peace reigned 
throughout the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan at the time. Perhaps “an 
interval of peace” would be a more accurate description with 
regard to a country in the transition stage of the Sudan, in which 
there have been at least three ‘little wars” during the last five 
years and another isin progress at the moment of writing. The 
“beat” of this police force is a wide one and its responsibilities 
great. On the west is that mysterious Senussi sect reckoning some 
three millions of adherents in Northern Africa. We know little of 
their religious sentiments, and in all probability they are equally 
intent on slave-dealing and slave-owning. They are reputed to be 
especially numerous in Wadai on the borders of Darfur, which is 
nominally under Egyptian rule. Wadai itself is now French terri- 
tory. Although, too, the prosperity of the country has increased by 
leaps and bounds since the fall of Khartoum, the Arab who formerly 
ruled the country is far from being reconciled to the réle of peaceful 
cultivator which is being forced on him, and the Sudanese black ever 
was and still remains a born warrior. Wine aud women he worships 
with the ardour of Omar Khayyam, whilst his primeval soul hankers 
after fighting with the whole-heartedness of the proverbial Irish- 
man. 

In addition to these possibilities, Abyssinia on the south-east 
frontier must always be a source of anxiety in time of unrest. The 
people have shown their fighting capabilities on their own ground, 
and the Italians will not easily forget the disastrous day of Adowa 
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It is not many years since French and Russian agents were active 
in that country, and comparatively recently King Menelek put a 
stop to the export of Abyssinian mules (which were being bought in 
considerable numbers by the Sudan Government) because he feared 
that they might be employed against him. An invasion of Abys- 
sinia from the Sudan would be too big an enterprise for the Egyptian 
army unaided, and even on the defensive they would be fully 
occupied in keeping the border intact. In these circumstances I 
think it is clear that for all her liabilities, Egypt can rely on nothing 
more than the present British garrison for defence, with what rein- 
forcements we can send her. Inthe event of Mediterranean 
complications these reinforcements would have to come from India 
supplemented perhaps from the Cape and Australia. 

As regards the Suez Canal, under the terms of the Convention 
of 1888, it was agreed by practically all the powers that the canal 
should always be open both in peace and in war, to merchant or 
war vessels without distinction. The Egyptian Government is 
authorised to see that tunis order is made good, and, in case of 
difficulty, is to call upon the Imperial Ottoman Government for 
assistance. With such safeguards we should perhaps throw all 
fears to the winds, but considering the vital importance of the canal 
tous, it would probably be just as well to look to the matter on our 
own account in the event of war. As a matter of fact a blocking 
yeesel has been blown up with dynamite without damaging the 
banks, but an intentional blocking would doubtless be a more serious 
obstacle. 

We can now turn toa consideration of the danger of Russian 
aggression. No doubt the War Offices on either side have cut- 
and-dried schemes of attack and defence ready at a moment's notice. 
Nevertheless, returning once more to the map, it is easy to see that 
Russia is constantly moving forward to the sea (ie., to the warm 
water ports) in three directions : — 

(1) On the west through Asia Minor and Constantinople to 
the Mediterranean. 

(2) To the south through Persia and India. 

(3) On the east through Chiua to the Pacific. 

By her agreement with Germany she is practically debarred 
from Asia Minor, and the seizure of Constantinople is outside 
practical politics as matters stand at present. Her march through 
Chinese territory was brought to an abrupt conclusion on the eve of 
success by the intervention of Japan. Russia is more oriental 
than occidental, and is therefore patiently consistent, and her 
ambitions in this direction though checked are certainly not 
abandoned, Whilst engaged iu this scheme her intentions towards 
India were held in abeyance, but vow we see her renewed activity 
in Persia. Her tenacity of purpose is illustrated by the struggle 
for the Caucasus which was coutinued for forty-eight years. The 
famous Schamy]l, though he held out for twenty-four years, was com: 
pelled to surrender at last. 
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By the Anglo-Afghan treaty signed at Kabul in 1905 we 
confirmed our promise todefend Afghan territory against aggression, 
and we could hardly blame the Amir if he invited us to defend 
his northern border under that agreemnent. We have also, in our 
efforts to keep Persia a buffer state, more than once supported 
her with men and money against Russia with small profit to 
ourselves, The various agreements and subsequent wars have 
resulted in the present “ spheres of influence ” and an announcement 
on our part that we have no particular interests in Southern Persia. 
“It is the logic of facts,” said General Sobelev, Chief of the 
Asiatic Department of the Russian Staff, “that the Hindu Kush, 
the natural boundary of India, should shortly form the frontier 
of Russia and that the Province of Herat should fall into Russia’s 
hand.” The logic of facts also makes it perfectly clear that Russia 
has not spent the past three centuries in conquering and absorbing 
the comparatively valueless Central Asian states to stop short at 
India except by force of arms. She has been all these years on 
the march, and a few more or less will make no difference, The 
struggle is bound to come. India enjoys with Canada the doubtful 
privilege of being the only portion of the empire (remembering that 
Egypt is still officially a protectorate) that can be invaded by land, 
and the historic lines of invasion have always lain in the north-west. 
The 1,200 miles of frontier from Karachi to the Pamirs are the 
source of danger to-day. 

An advance against India would waturally be a serious under 
taking and a lengthy process involving more than one campaign, 
Toconsider it from the point of view of a local operation in the 
general scheme of a war against the British Empire it would prob- 
ably be carried out in three moves :— 

(1) An advance on to the frontier slopes of the Hindu Kush 
and the occupation of Herat and the Mazar-i-Sharif. 

(2) The forcing of the burrier of the Hindu Kush, combined 
with a turning movement towards Seistan. This would 
mean the occupation of Kabul and the line of the 
Helmund. 

(3) A final advance to the line of the Indus, 

The local defence might be on any of these three lines, since 
a violation of Afghan territory would be sufficient justification for 
a declaration of war. The present distribution of our forces makes 
it evident that we do not iutend to abide by Lord Lawrence's 
dictun—*The winning side will be the one who refrains from 
entangling himself in the barren mountain passes which now 
separate the two empires”; and, as the fight will be toa finish, 
and one in which we must put forth our whole strength, it 
will make no difference, in the event of defeat, whether we 
are defeated on the banks of the Helmund or the Indus. On 
‘the other hand, both in view of our treaty obligations and our 
Prestige, there is every reason for giving battle as far forward as 
Possible, T'he policy of Afghanistan and in fact that of the whole 
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border may be summed up in three words, “ Back the winner,” 
and the defeated army will find itself in a parlous state indeed, while 
the lines of communication of both will have tu be strongly guarded 
from the beginning. 

The Russians start with the advantage in that they have already 
defeated and taken provinces from Persia in despite of our assistance, 
and have occupied Afghan territory inthe same way. The penalty 
of resistance to Russia is exemplified in the massacre of the garrison 
of Goek-Tepe in 1881, and probably tradition still keeps alive the 
story of how Ivan the Terrible took Kasan and put to death the 
whole male population in 1552. 

Closely connected with any disturbance in Afghanistan is the 
question of the frontier tribes—irresponsible, reckless, and as incom- 
prehensible as Lord Dalling’s Turkish official, of whom he wrote: 
“ When you wish to know what a Turkish official is likely to do, 
first consider what it would be to his interest to do; next what any 
other men would do under similar circumstances ; and thirdly, what 
everyone expects him todo, When you have ascertained all these, 
you are so far advanced on your road that you may be perfectly 
certain he will not adopt any of these courses.” On August 17th, 
1897, the Commissioner of Peshawar telegraphed to Simla “I am 
watching events in the Afridi-Orakzai country very carefully from 
this side, and all my reports from reliable sources say that up to 
date there is no serious or general movement either among the 
Orakzais or Afridis.” Yet on the day before, 11,500 men had 
started from Bagh in Tirah to attack the Khaibar.* These frontier 
tribes number somewhere about 300,000 fighting men armed with 
rifles, mostly serviceable, and with plenty of ammunition. Major 
MacMunn in the Army Review of January 1912 puts the situation 
in a few words: ‘ At the entrance to the two great highways from 
Hindustan to Afghanistan and Central Asia stand two divisions of 
the Imperial Army. Between the two highways of the Khaibar 
and the Bolan-Pishin road stand the three frontier brigades. Their 
duty is not to move up any of the great highways hut merely to 
cover the border and support the Militia in time of peace, and in 
times of trouble to keep things in order while the field army is 
engaged elsewhere......... They resemble in principle the coast defence 
troops of the United Kingdom in being confined to the réle of local 
defence and action.” 

An Egyptian officer once explained to the writer that India is 
looked on asa Dar-el-Islam and notas a Dur-el-Hurb, i.e., a Muham- 
madan country and therefore not one against which a jihad or holy 
war can be proclaimed. That may beso, but in the event of war 
with Afghanistan or Turkey he would be a bold man who would say 
that a proclamation of jihad would not be taken up with enthusiasm. 
We have the best authority for saying that “the strong man armed 
must first keep his own house in order, and that brings us to consider 
what effect w big war would bave on the natives of India, From 
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the days of Alexander and Timurlane, India has been conquered by 
the sword and held by the sword, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it will be otherwise in the future. 

There is little doubt that the natives no more look on the 
Britisb rule as a permanency than any other government that has 
gone before it. Only a few years ago probably more than half the 
natives (who gave the matter a thought at all) were firmly convinced 
that the end of the British raj was at hand. It had been prophesied 
and that was sufficient. The credulity ofthe native mind and the 
blind confidence that asks fur no proof of good faith is a source of 
perpetual wonder, though perhaps not incomprehensible to those 
who are familiar with its counterpart in the peasantry of Ireland 
and Southern Europe. Fortunately, however, they were content to 
leave the matter to some mysterious process of ‘* Allah,” “ Kismet,” 
or whatever happened to be their own particular brand of philosophy, 
and there it ended. 

No doubt the methods of British government are sound in 
the main, but one who has been in close personal contact with orien- 
tals, both in and out of India, may be forgiven for doubting the 
wisdom of the present policy of conciliating the mative. The 
oriental wants to rule or to be ruled, and for him there is no half- 
way house. As far as internal risings are concerned, so long as 
the Indian Army remains loyal (which there seems little reason to 
doubt), these may be treated with contempt. Though there may be 
some local disorder and an unpleasant time for Europeans outside 
cantonments, the present scheme of “flying columns” aad 
obligatory garrisons, supported by the police and volunteers, may be 
relied on to administer the proverbial ‘‘ whiff of grape-shot” or its 
modern equivalent in sufficient and convincing qualities. But at 
the same time it seems a pity and quite unnecessary ; for the people 
as a whole are satisfied and inoffensive, and the trouble is made by 
agitators who will stand clear when the matter is taken seriously, 
After all it is only the story of Irish Home Rule repeated, with the 
probable addition of the “grape-shot” in India. It is, however, 
Necessary to understand the situation and the consequences, We 
assert the equality of all men and frankly deny ourselves any rights 
as the conquering nation. That being an accepted fact, we cannot 
blame the natives who clamour for equal place and power subject 
solely to the test of intellectual competition as holds good in 
England to-day, and it needs no great prescience to see that in the 
near future practically the whole government of the country will be 
in the hands of the natives. How long after that will India remain 
subject to the British Crown? Even at this moment England is 
giving India an object-lesson in how to assert her power by combina- 
tion, A general strike against Europeans would do no harm to 
Todia but would destroy the Government almost at once; and if the 
power were already in the hands of native rulers it would simply drive 
every white man out of the country provided always that he could 
Ret out. That ie the logical sequel to our present attitude towards 
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the natives. There can be no compromise in the light of past 
history. 

It is easy to see the danger that threatens from the north aud 
its accompanying complications, and it is not difficult to point to 
the most suitable lines for the local defensive. But it is a principle 
of war that to aseume the defensive attitude without intending to 
counter-attack is to court disaster. This is where the difficulty lies, 
We have acknowledged a sphere of influence in Persia, but words 
without deeds have ever been useless in the face of a determined 
enemy. To hold Persia, even against Turkey (which is a far easier 
problem than against Russia‘, the force would have to be found by 
India. ‘The conditions would be that this force must be strong 
enough to reach a definite objective and sufficient to brush aside or 
defeat all opposition. When we consider thit it is admitted thal, 
to meet an Afghan war complicated by possible conflict with the 
border tribes, we should require to mobilize the whole army of India 
as it stands constituted to-day, we are bound to admit that, wleu 
it comes to deeds and not words, the only course open to us is to 
abandon Persia, holding only just so much of it as will safeguard 
our left flank, and our present declared sphere of influence seems 
to meet these requirements. The Persian Gulf and littoral is 4 
different matter. At sea, here as everywhere else, it is imperative 
that we shall be all powerful. Having abandoned Persia and taken 
up a defensive position in Afghanistan we begin to realise that this 
situation is merely a phase in the larger operations of war. The 
responsibility of India so far as Russian aggression: is concerned is 
merely one of passive but etfective resistance. A victorious cam- 
paign is out of the question. Beyond the Russiau army in the 
field we have no objective to gain and everything to lose. The 
eounterstroke, then, must he delivered by the empire in some other 
theatre of war and is no concern of ours, or at least the conception of 
itisnot. The demands of Indiain the event of war with Russia were 
given us by Mr. Balfour. He told us that “ Lord Kitchener's view is 
that, in addition to drafts, there should be available in the relatively 
early stages of the war, which, if it is to be conclusive, must certainly 
be a very long one, eight divisions of infantry and other correspond- 
ing arms.” * That was written in 1906 and the conditions remain 
much the same to-day. ‘This force, 1 repeat, is merely the holding 
force acting on the defensive whilst waiting for the empire to 
deliver its counter-attack in some suitable direction. 

... On the northern and eastern borders we have to deal ultimately 
with China, though the recult of the revolution now in-progress may: 
be a series of independent states instead of one cepstral authority: 
In the former vase we may look forward to some years of unrest: 
on those borders until the various states. have realised- their limita+ 
tions. ‘This will necessitate a considerable increase in the border 
garrisons and a clear understanding that we shall permit 10° 
encroachment. 4 


—* Imperial Strategy. page 131, 
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With regard to China herself our chief concern is‘to preserve 
the stutws quo and to maintain our trading predominance in the 
Yangtse valley. We have permission to extend the Burma railway 
into Yunnan, to connect it with Ching Kiang on the Yangtse river, 
and if the reported discovery of valuable minerals in Upper Burma 
‘prove well founded, the construction of this railway may be appreci- 
ably hastened. 

Some years ago we definitely stated that we meant to safeguard 
our merchants and traders by keeping what troops we thought 
necessary on the river between Ichang and its mouth.* It seems 
probable, however, we shall have to keep our trade by peaceful means 
or not at all so long as China remains unpartitioned. The interna- 
tional jealousies aroused at the mere mention of such a thing were 
too bitter to be repeated. Any pressure brought to bear on China, 
for some time to come at any rate, will have to be an international 
affair in which a due proportion of Indian troops will again appear, 
and the fact of its being international will muke it a local affair not 
affecting larger considerations. 

So far I have not considered a sort of “ Willcocks week-end 
war” between England and any possible enemy, though that is by 
no means impossible. In such a case India could only stand by as 
a spectator powerless to intervene. In the event of a Franco- 
German war with their respective allies, it seems probable that one 
great and decisive battle will be fought on the Franco-German fron- 
tier as soon as mobilization is completed, and that means in about 
a fortnight from the declaration of war. In the same way a German 
invasion of England to be successful must be swift and irresistible. 
The London money market is controlled by a mob of cosmopolitan 
financiers, of no particular nationality and devoid of patriotisin, 
whose interests lie equally in Paris, Kerlin, or New York. Their 
chief consideration would be to get the war finished at any cost 
rather than dislocate their markets. How far these same financiers 
share the responsibility for the South African war with “ that blessed 
word” suzerainty will perhaps never be accurately known, but 
all their interests lie in a speedy termination to any war and 
the proximity of the struggle would give them the necessary 
leverage. 

Money is however, not everything even yet, and if British 
supremacy is seriously challeuged we may hope that the nation will 
rise to the occasion and give Lord Haldane’ ‘erritorials the six 
months’ breathing-space he so confidently anticipates, to enable 
therm to take the tield as something better than Gambetta’s levies. 
Iu that case India must be prepared to take her share in the defence 
ofempire. Tat England would engage in a war of aggression is 
out of the bounds. of possibility, and that all possible and probable 
enemies will coalesce to assail her is a consummation devoutly to 
be unwished. 

We may now summarise India’s responsibility in a few words :— 


Ld Speech in the House of Commons by Mr. St, John Brodrick in 1y9u, 
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1. She may be called upon to subdue internal risings and at 
the same time hold the border in check and defeat a serious attempt 
at invasion through Persia and the north-west frontier. Such an 
invasion could only be carried out after long and careful preparation 
during which time arrangements could be made for reinforcements 
from England or the Colonies. The question arises as to whether 
the present army of India is sufficient for these requirements and 
we may agree that it is. That isto say that itis amply sufficient 
to meet all the first requirements of such a campaign and give time 
for the empire to collect and put forth her strength. 

2. She may be called upon to furnish garrisons for important 
strategic points within her sphere of influence, or provide over-sea 
expeditions against similar points belonging to the enemy. This 
would enable England to concentrate every available man for the 
main effort at the decisive point. 

3. She may be called upon to defend Egypt against any pos- 
sible attack from outside and thus keep open the line of communica- 
tions vital to her own existence and with it that of the empire. 

It is only possible for India to bear these responsibilities if she 
is prepared to use her Indian troops as freely as her British against 
all-comers, and this she should unhesitatingly do, backed by Mr. 
Chamberlain's plain-spoken intimation to the world in general at 
the time of the South African war. It is also an absolute necessity 
that we should rule India entirely by the right of the sword. Even 
now many people affirm that, within a month of our sustaining any 
defeat severe enough to be recognised as a defeat in the Indian 
bazaars, insurrection would follow, not in favour of any particular 
nation but simply with the object of getting the white man out of 
the country, ‘That may be open to question, but there can be no 
question that, with power in the hands of natives, the possibility of 
combined and successful insurrection will be largely increased, and 
the danger is too real to be incurred at the bidding of irresponsible 
socialists and clamorous babus. In the event of (1) as above, every 
available wan would be needed in the country, and outlying garrisons 
would have to be found by the Colonies. It may be accepted that 
native troops dobest in their own country since they are not as capable 
of standing change of climate asour own men. Consequently if there 
is any choice in the matter they should be employed at home. 

Expeditions over-sea against an enemy’s bases would imply 
that sea-command had been established aud therefore would be 
carried out leisurely and in comparative safety. Unless India were 
preparing to meet Russian invasion, which would mean the mobi- 
lization of the army of India for home defence, she could easily 
provide the troops necessary, just as she furvished troops for China. 

The defence of Egypt is a serious consideration, and to discuss 
it in detail is beyond the scope of an essay. We have seen that 
Muhammad Ali with 40,000 native troops, well trained and under & 
competent commander, was able to defeat any Turkish army that took 
the field. Also judging from the French invasion in 1798 and the 
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Italian expedition of to-day, the first instalment of an expeditionary 
force may be reckoned at somewhere about 30,000 men of all arms: 
As I said above, although we do not count on the navy entirely to 
prevent raids, we may confidently expect them to prevent reinforoe- 
ments being brought across in any appreciable numbers, A campaign 
in Egypt, as in India, would come under the head of “the local 
defensive” in the general scheme, since we should have no objective 
beyond the euemy’s forces in the field and no object beyond the 
integrity of Egypt. Therefore we may estimate that a complete 
division landed in Egypt, with a second division mobilized in India 
and ready to move, would suffice, The line of communication would 
be secure, and when we see the want of success of the Italian expedi- 
tion in the face of some 10,000 Turks hacked by a friendly country 
itis a fair assumption that a well-found and well-trained Indian 
division would more than hold its own. It may be argued that 
Fgypt is not a friendly country towards us, but as a matter of fact 
it is in the same category as India or Ireland, that is to say, the 
ill-feeling is confined to the professional agitators whilst the mass 
of the people are indifferent so long as they themselves are not 
interfered with. Egypt, though she could give little assistance in 
the way of fighting troops, could provide a large proportion of 
transport, which is the one weak point in our Indian establishment. 
Camels in Cairo carry a load of ten maunds, but these are large 
heavy beasts that require watering as much as horses. The desert 
camels, which are regularly bought in Berber, are more suitable, 
though they only carry half that load. The great advantage would 
be that they would be working in their owu country. The Egyptian 
Army has a system of reserves which would be able to supply a fair 
number of disciplined men (after making up their own regiments 
to war strength) who could be employed on transport duty. A com- 
paratively large number of these men have already some knowledge 
of the work, though they have the usual oriental indifference to the 
sufferings of animals. But the Egyptian soldier is, par excellence, 
the man for hard physical work. Of powerful physique and 
inured to labour in the fields, he could be employed in making 
entrenchments, roads, railways, and so forth. In fact, in the 
writer's opinion, two or three battalions of Egyptian pioneers 
would be a far more useful asset to a force detuiled for the 
defence of Egypt than double the number of fighting troops 
of the same material. Such battalions do not yet exist in the 
Egyptian Army, with the exception of an analogous railway batta 
lion. They are not needed when the regular regiments are in 
themselves potential pioneer battalions, but from an imperial point 
of view two or three such regiments, scientifically trained and 
Properly officered, would be a welcome addition to their counterpart 
in the Indian Army. 

It is a fair question to ask definitely “ What would India do in 
the event of a war with Germany, and what would she do for money, 
since the Mediterranean would, at first, be manifestly unsafe in 
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view of possible complications ?”” The answer to the first seenis to 
be that England must guard herself, leaving India to look after 
herself and Egypt until the course of the war begins to take shape. 
As regards money, we may bear in mind that India under our 
protection must be a far wealthier country than it was in the days 
of John Company. That the hoarding instinct, is as strong as ever 
may be judged from the continual shipments of gold which are 
advertised in the papers and which regularly go ont of circulation. 
Money then can he found in plenty in the country, very literally 
“ in "—since most of it will be found underground. The probabilities 
are that the owners will endeavour to keep it concealed as they use 
to do in the old days. Well—“ Necessity knows no law” and we 
must invoke the right of the sword again. 

“The good old rule... . the simple plan 

That they should take who have the power 

And they should keep who can.” 

We need not adhere to the old rule in its entirety in these more 
civilised times. We can record what we have taken and eventually 
pay a fair price for it, but in the first instance (especially if India 
has any doubt as to the ultimate issue of the war) we shall be well 
advised to take what we want and take quickly. : 

In short the responsibility of India may be summed up az, first, 
her duty to herself, in which she keeps her own house in order and 
holds her borders intact, even against Russia, until England is able 
to intervene ; secondly, her duty towards her neighbour, to the extent 
of despatching certainly one, and possibly two, complete divisions to 
Egypt, leaving England to deal the counter-stroke with such help as 
the Colonies are able to render. ; 

The advantage of having a complete homogeneous force from 
India rather than a mixed force from various parts of the empire does 
not need ‘demonstration. I assumed in the earlier part of this esssy 
that the component parts of the empire were agreed on a general live 
of action, but it is evident that at present, with the exception of India, 
no partis in a position to lend efficient aid in the necessary counter- 
attack, and each one is far more concerned in arranging for its own 
local defence. One can hardly cavil at their following the first law 
of nature, but they, too, will bave to take charge of their respective 
spheres of influence and eventually take over the naval stations and 
imperial garrisons in their parts of the world. The writer recently 
read (but cannot recall the author of) an article suggesting that 
France should reinforce her army against Germany with 100,000 
black troops from Africa. Although we cannot deny that the prin- 
ciple of using native troops is sound, it is still an extreme example, 
and shows to what lengths some Frenchmen are prepared to go in 
defence of their country. Nevertheless, in the writer's opinion, unless 
the Senegalese are very much superior to our own Sudanese blacks 
(which there is no reason to suppose) these 109,000 blacks would be 
a source of weakness rather than strength in the fighting line, and 
their introduction into the country might be fraught. with the 
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gravest consequences to the countryside, French or German. On the 
other hand there seems to be no reason why, granting the combined 
French and British navies to be supreme in the Mediterranean, 
100,000 Colonial and Indian troops should not be landed in France 
with the same object. The question does not seem to have been 
considered up to date, perhaps for the simple reason that the Colonial 
troops fitted for the business are not yet “in being ;” but it is a 
question well worth consideration though somewhat beyond the 
purport of this essay. 

In conclusion we may ask one more definite question, though an 
exact answer, based on general premises only, can hardly be made. 
What number of troops can India, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, send abroad to meet Imperial necessities? The British 
troops in India remain for all practical purposes rather under than 
over the strength laid down and approved by successive authorities 
as necessary for the maintenance of our supremacy in the country ; 
nevertheless we cannot expect to keep this force locked up in the 
country under any and all circumstances. The conditions have 
altered greatly—in some respects favourably, in others unfavourably. 
Railways have been built and extended, and friendly relations estab- 
lished (whatever their value may be) with Russia and Afghanistan. 
On the other hand the border tribes are far better armed with modern 
rifles and ammunition. 

[ have said that two divisions might be called for for the defence 
of Egypt. Would it be possible to send away a third or even a fourth 
division ? It would be a risky thing to do, but risks, and sometimes 
desperate risks, must be taken in great wars. The Northern Army 
comprises five divisions of which two are required for the border ; the 
Southern Army has four divisions, and from this army the over-sea 
expeditious must be formed and at any rate replaced. In emergency 
the Northern Army must be prepared to safeguard India with 
perhaps one division in the south in support of the various police 
and volunteer forces called out. We must remember that India has 
always been dominated by a few resolute men with incomparably less 
efficient forces than stand at our disposal to-day. It is the resolute 
men that we want, not in the Army itself for there are plenty and to 
spare, but at the head of affairs. Resolute men and a resolute policy, 
which brings us back again to the song of the sword. If India is to 
be securely held and at the same time to take her proper share in 
Imperial war, we must adopt a saner and more robust policy towards 
the natives than the magnanimous or timorous (accordingly as it is 
viewed through British or native spectacles) policy of to-day. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF STRATEGY AND POLICY 


By Brigadier-General Walter Braithwaite, C.B., General 
Staff; Commandant, Staff College, Quetta, 


on Friday, 26th July 1912. 


Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson, G.C.B., in the chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Your Excellency, Your Honour, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—It is my pleasavt duty to introduce to you General 
Braithwaite who is going to deliver a lecture on the interdepend- 
ence of strategy and policy. I say it isa pleasant duty because 
General Braithwaite hus served witn me at the War Office and I 
have reason to be grateful to him for his valuable support and 
assistance there, He first. entered the Army in the Somerset Light 
Infantry ; since then he has been General Staff Officer and on the 
Camberley Staff. Since then he has been occupied at the important 
post of Commandant of the Quetta Staff College. From his experi- 
ence and training I am sure we may look forward to a most inter- 
esting and valuable lecture. 

Tae Lecturer: No one who studies the history of past 
campaigns can fail to be struck with the immense, I might almost 
say the preponderating, influence exerted on the strategy of a cam- 
paign by the policy which that strategy was designed to consum- 
mate. For strategy—sound strategy—is, or should be, based on the 
political object of a campaign, #.¢.,on the purpose for which the 
war bas been faced. 

All soldiers are well acquainted with such phrases as—“ War 
is an instrument of policy;” ‘War is the weapon of the states- 
man;” “The soldier is the servant of the statesman;” “ War 
is a political means to a political end”. And there is a principle of 
strategy to the effect that “ Politics and strategy must be in har- 
mon 

Perhaps we know these phrases so well that their very famili- 
arity has caused us to forget their real significance. 

The latest revise of our Field Service Regulations—which con- 
tains our doctrine of war, opens wilh the following:—" War is the 
ultimate resource of policy by which the nation seeks to impose its 
will on its enemies in defence of its honour, its interests, and its 
existence. The armed forces of the empire are the instruments by 
which in the last resource the national policy is supported and eu- 
forced. The strength of the military forces to be maintained in peace 
or mobilized for war is therefore a matter of policy, for which Hia 
Majesty’s Government, or the Government of the self-governing 
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Dominion concerned, are responsible.” There is not much ambiguity 
about that. 

If we really know that war is an instrument of policy then we 
mast surely realise that “ war can never be separated frum political 
intercourse,” and that the fact of diplomatic relations being broken 
off does aot put an end to political relations between nations aud 
Governments. 

Granted that war is called into being through the political 
intercourse of Governments and nations, it is not the case that 
such intercourse is broken off by war, but rather that, as Clausewitz 
assures us, “war is nothing but a continuation of political inter- 
course with a mixture of other means.” 

In its essence, this political intercourse continues to exist in 
the general features of policy which run all through the war until 
peace reigns once more. 

To quote Clausewitz once again “Is not war merely another 
kind of writing and language for political thoughts. It has certainly 
a grammar of its own, but its logic is not peculiar to itself.” 

If, then, we are right in saying that war belongs to policy, it 
naturally follows that war will borrow its character from that policy. 
If the policy be grand and powerful, so will also be the conduct of 
the war. “ Upon policy the whole general condition, the temper, the 
constitution, the moral and physical vigour of a State depend, and 
upon these elements, again, the manner of making war.’—(Von der 
Goltz.) 

We must remember that policy must be taken to mean the 
representation of the interests generally of a whole community. 
We must divorce from our minds all that ‘ politics” has gradually 
grown to convey to us. Instead of politics, therefore, let us talk of 
policy, and instead of politicians let us talk of statesmen. They are 
very different things! 

The first question which naturally presents itself to us in consi- 
dering this question is: In framing plans for a war, should the 
political point of view give way toa purely military point of view, 
or should the political remain the ruling point of view and the 
military view become subordinate to it? 

I will quote Clausewitz once more: 

“ The subordination of the political point of view to the military 
would be contrary to common sense, for policy has declared the war; 
it is the intelligent faculty ; war only the instrumeut. The subor- 
dination of the military point of view to the political is, therefore, 
the only thing which is possible.” 

“The art of war is policy, but, no doubt, a policy which fights 
battles, instead of writing notes.” 

I doubt whether—so far—anyone who has studied the subject 
will disagree with me. I have based my arguments on the writings 
of the most profound of all the writers on war--Clausewitz. 

Aud yet [ have found, in my experience, that this relationship 
of strategy and policy is a stumbling block to many. The influence 
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of policy on war is not generally understood. We constantly hear 
allusion made to ‘the evils of civilian interference.” There are 
such evils and, when they occur, they are evils indeed. I will offer 
some examples for your consideration later on. But I am inclined 
to think that ‘civilian interference” is generally confused with 
the ‘‘control” which every Government has the right to exercise over 
its war policy. 

This confusion of ideas is generally expressed as follows :— 

“ Once war begins, statesmen must not be allowed to interfere.” 

That view is an impossible one. War being an act of policy, 
initiated and controlled by the Government, it follows that—to quarrel 
with words—interference is clearly the wrong word to ase. Nor is 
it only the expression “interference” which is wrong; the whole 
conception of the sentence is false. 

Let us consider, for a moment the duties of the statesman and 
of the strategist. (I use the word “strategist” for want of a better, 
but I mean of course the individual, or the individuals, who are 
responsible for the guiding, controlling, setting in motion aud 
keeping in efficiency the whole military machine.) 

Sound strategy is based on the political object of a campaign, 
i on the purpose for which the war has been faced. 

The statesman, in shaping the foreign policy of his country, 
will not (or ought not to) lose sight of the limitations imposed on 
that policy by the capacity of the naval and military forces; he 
will, if he be prudent, take good care that the war standard of those 
forces is adequate to support his policy. 

This shows the necessity for the statesman und strategist to 
be in close touch with each other during peace. 

The strategist has to remember that the scale of war preparation 
he desires to make “ depends on the willingness and financial ability 
of the nation to meet the demande on its manhood and material 
tesources which such preparation entails.” And on those points it is 
the statesman, and not the strategist, who is the best judge. 

Broadly speaking, tne statesman decides on the policy to be 

adopted, after due consultation with the strategist as to the naval 
and military liabilities involved. 
_. May I now give you some examples, from history, on the 
interdependence of strategy and policy, which will illustrate how 
great commanders have recognised the controlling hand of policy, 
and the happy results which have accrued when policy and strategy 
teally have been in harmony. 

I take 1866 and 1870 and, to acertain extent, compare them, 
and the procedure adopted. Then 1862, because that campaign is 
most often quoted to support the “interference ” theory. Finally, 
1904, to show, not so much the want of harmony during a war or 
Mmediately preceding it, but as an example of the failure, on the 
one side, to recognise this interdependence, and the result; and, on 
the other side, the careful creation of this harmony through years of 
national self-sacrifice; and the result. 
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I quote these particular campaigns because they are amongst 
those now under study at the Staff College. But there are others, 
These are, however, sufficient for our purpose. 

First let us take 1866. 

In 1866 we know that Moltke’s plan was nearly ruined by the 
Prussian Government. The military point of view—which von 
Moltke urges so strongly in his projects—was that it was of the 
utmost importance that the Prussian Army should be concentrated 
in such a position as to enable it to cross the frontier immediately 
war was declared. The political situation was so strained that the 
Government thought it of even greater importance to prevent the 
enemy from setting foot on any single point of Prussian territory. 
In consequence, the army was dispersed instead of being con- 
centrated, and the ultimate offensive became a difficult and hazardous 
enterprise. 

What did Moltke do? Did he talk about the evils of civilian 
interference ? Well, Moltke was “ a man silent in seven languages” 
and we don’t even know what he thought. But what he did is on 
record. He urged onthe Government the military needs of the 
situation and he pointed out the dangers of delay. He took care 
that the Government was made fully cognisant of the probable 
military results of delay. Tbat was his duty as the servant of the 
Government. But he had another duty. He had to gauge what 
effect bis representations would have on the Government, and be had 
tu be prepared to modify his original plan if his representations were 
without effect, so as to bring policy and strategy into harmony. He 
realised to the full the Government’s right of control and had 
foreseen the possibility, if not the probability, of this control. This 
action of von Moltke is one of the great lessons for the soldier to 
lay to heart in this connection. 

In 1870, the action of the Prussian Government gives us a 
lesson. Perhaps it had learnt to trust its strategist. 

Moltke’s original plan was to assemble the German armies on 
the western frontier. He thought that the French, owing to 
inferiority in numbers, and to their being but half prepared, would 
assemble on the Moselle. But, as we know, the French hastened 
forward, half mobilized, to the Saar. 

Excitement in Germany was great, and there were not wanting 
those who counselled the despatch of available troops to protect the 
provinces between the Saar and the Rhine. But Moltke became 
as deaf as he was silent. He had foreseen every contingency, his 
plans received the support of his Government, and the German 
Army detrained on the Khine instead of on the Saar. 

Contrast this with the action of the French Government, later 
on in the war, which sent MacMahon on one of the maddest enter- 
prises ever undertaken by a civilised State. 

MacMahon acknowledged the Government’s right of control, 
and obeyed its orders, after a certain amount of protest, but Sedap 
was the result. 
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The French official account maintains that MacMahon would 
have been justified in disobeying, and certainly, the political state 
of affairs must be taken into account; [it will be remembered that 
the Emperor of the French, Napoleon III, was actually with 
MacMahon] and this act of the Provincial Government (c.f. with 
action of Kussia regarding the premature relief of Port Arthur) is 
the nearest approach to justification of labelling a Government’s 
action ‘interference ” that I know of. 

It was, we may confidently say, unwise use of control, and it 
defeated its own ends. 

But we, as soldiers, cannot often be qualified to judge on 
matters of policy. Governments have to consider popular feeling in 
their own, and in other countries. Victory is no doubt the surest 
way to get popular feeling on your side, to discourage possible 
enemies, and hearten hesitating allies. Unfortunately, victory can- 
not always be ensured at fixed times and places. 

Let me give you one more example; a good example to prove 
the right of control from the Government’s point of view. 

There was a serious difference of opinion between Moltke and 
Bismarck in the days of Versailles. Bismarck demanded the earliest 
possible opening of the siege of Paris; for the earliest possible reduc- 
tion of the capital was an object very important from a political point 
of view. Moltke, on the other hand, during the latter part of Sep- 
tember thought the end of the war was near, and expected to be back 
in Germany in October. He only very gradually changed his opinion. 
There was difficulty about the supply of enough ammunition to 
ensure real success, etc., ete. The truth seems to be that von Moltke 
was not at all sure of the necessity, or the advisability, of pressing 
the siege. But Bismarck bad reason to know of the efforts which 
were being made by the French to bring about foreign intervention, 
and therefore he intervened; and as von Caemerer says ‘‘we cannot 
deny Bismarck the right to intervene in questions where strategy 
itself becomes policy.” 

_ Yon Moltke is sometimes quoted as an opponent of Clausewitz 
in this one respect, i.¢., regarding the continuance of the influence 


of policy on action of war. The above example possibly accounts for 
this attitude ? 


_ The Germans in 1866 and 1870 enjoyed much of the advantages 
which Napoleon experienced as strategist and statesman combined, 
in that the King, the head of the Government, and Bismarck 
&ccompanied the army throughout the campaign. Moltke’s opinion 
was, therefore, always sure of receiving due weight when contrasted 
with Government opinion as expressed by Bismarck, It is not quite 
like the ordinary case when the Government is at home, and the 
soldier far away in the field. But, if this be the fact, is it oot all 
the more incumbent on statesmen who do not accompany the army 
in the field, to learn something of war? To learn enough to know 
When the exercise of control will be harmful ? 
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The Archduke Charles of Austria wrote, “ The strategical design 
depends, asa rule, upon the decision of cabinets, and upon the 
resources placed at the disposal of the commander. Consequently 
either the leading statesmen should have correct views of the science 
of war, or should make up for their ignorance by giving their entire 
confidence to the man to whom the supreme command of the army 
is entrusted, Otherwise, the germs of defeat and national ruin may 
be contained in the first preparations for war.” 

A Minister of War cannot divest himself of his responsibility 
for the conduct of military operations, for, firstly, he is responsible 
to the Government that plans of campaign to meet every contin- 
gency are worked out in time of peace, and, secondly, he is 
responsible for the advice on which he acts being the best procurable. 

Now may I ask you to consider 1862 fora moment. It is an 
illuminating plan of campaign so far as our subject is concerned. 

We know quite well that Lincoln did much to ruin McClellan’s 
plan of campaign in the early part of 1862, that his action was ill- 
advised, and nearly defeated his own ends. 

Lincoln, the head of the Government, when reluctantly giving 
assent to McClellan’s plan, insisted that the safety of Washington 
should be assured. The necessity for the adequate safeguarding 
of the capital of the Union was real and necessary froin the political 
point of view. 

McClellan, the servant of the Government, urged on the 
Government the acceptance of his plan of campaign against the vill 
of the Government. He knew that when he landed at Fortress 
Monroe the Confederates would be obliged to concentrate for the 
defence of their capital Richmond, and could not, therefore, prosecute 
designs on Washington, but he did not take the trouble to convince 
the Government of this fact. 

Again, McClellan made a serious miscalculation. He was, of 
course, quite right to assume that once he landed in the Peninsula 
he tied the Confederates to Richmond. But the voyage, or rather 
voyages, would last one month (15 trips). 

Lincoln realised what might happen if the Confederates became 
aware of Federal movements. McClellan, with his impatience of 
control, looked only at the principle, which was a correct one, and 
neglected the details, in which he was at fault. Me neglected Jackson 
in the Valley, and Kernstown—fought after McClellan had embarked 
—was the result. And Kernstown realised Lincoln's fears, and ruined 
McClellan’s plan. 

Kernstown “realised Jincoln’s fears.” Lincoln stands for 
Government, and history teaches us, not only in this instance, but 
in many, that, once political fears are roused, Governments will 
exercise their undoubted right of control. 

Governments are seldom strong enough to risk everything 0 
one bold throw, and see it through to the end, and if the Government 
is not strong-minded enough to do this, it is useless to try, 9% 
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McClellan did, to commit the Government toa plan of campaign 
against its will. 

Rather frame 8 plan of campaign which, while allaying the 
political fears of your own Government, will tend to increase the 
fears of your opponent’s Government. In other words, in framing 
a plan of campaign we must not adopt, or recommend, a plan which 
does not make allowance for the susceptibilities of the Government 
we eerve ; if we do, the Government will probably ruin it, though, no 
doubt, with the best intentions. 

If one had time enough te go into the matter, we should find 
that the Government control was just as severe on the Confederate 
side, but that Lee avoided McClellan’s mistakes and was loyal to 
his Government whose right of control he acknowledged. 

At the commencement of my lecture I mentioned certain 
principles of strategy. I want now to take one of these principles, 
the one which, as a matter of fact, most often causes strategy and 
policy to come into conflict, viz., the principle of concentration. May 
I quote it in full? ‘Concentration of superior force, moral and 
physical, at the decisive time, at the decisive place” is the chief end 
of strategy. It is the hardest of all strategical principles to apply. 
History proves that of all strategical principles it is the one least 
understood, or at any rate least acted upon, by Governments. 

(The lecturer here explained, on the black-board, von Moltke’s 
concentration in 1870.) 

That, gentlemen, is true concentration undertaken by a strategist 
great enough to conceive it, and acquiesced in by a Government 
educated enough to allow it. Compare this with the dispersion of 
the Federal forces in 1862, the French in 1870. 

So much, at present, for war. Now for peace. 

We are warned by a great writer, an experienced traveller, and a 
soldier of no inconsiderable merit—St. Paul--that “If the trampet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle.” 

In peace, as in war, the ‘trumpet’ is the policy of the Govern- 
ment, It sounded clear and clarion-like throughout Japan for ten yeara 
before 1904. In Russia its notes were discordant and out of tune; 
it roused no one to make the adequate preparation “to the battle.” 
Various causes have been assigned as the reason for that state 
of unpreparedness, of which the most common is that Russia was 
bluffing, and did not realise that Japau would not be taken in by 
bluff, as in the past other nations had been deceived. Probably 
there is much truth in this theory. 

But there is another reason and it is, if correct, perhaps one 
which lies near to the root of the matter. It is this, ‘he com- 
Mencement of hostilities without previous declaration of war bein 
the rule rather than the exception, it is obvious, in order that a State 
May guard against being surprised, that, when an international 
crisis is likely, its naval and military authorities must receive 
timely warning from the Foreign Office, which alone is in a position 
W know the degree of tension which really exists, 
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Up to the time of the outbreak of war with Japan there appears 
to have been little co-ordination of the various government depart- 

ments in Russia. 

A well-known French writer (M. Leroy-Beaulieu) thus describes 
Russian administration :— 

“The branches of the ministry are totally isolated from one 
another and form so many independent domains, each with its own 
army of employés, and these departments are usually greatly 
disposed to quarrel with one another. In other words Kussia has 
ministerial departments, but she has no ministry, no cabinet in 
the Western sense of the term; there is neither solidarity nor 
cohesion in the Government.” 

If that was the state of Russian departments before 1904, let 
us see how this affected the question of Russian unpreparedness for 
the war with Japan. 

When the negotiations with Japan, which had been dragging on 
for six months, assumed an acute stage. this want of co-ordination in 
the Government departments was even more marked tian usual, for 
it was aggravated by various circumstances :-— 

(a) Irresponsible and interested advisers had gained a great 
influence over the Czar to the exclusion of the respon- 
sible ministers; and various unwise administrative 
measures had been adopted on their advice. 

(b) Admiral Alexieff had been created Viceroy in the Far East 
and, being vested with diplomatic powers, was the inter- 
mediary between the Russian Foreign Office and Japan. 

(ce) Towards the end of 1903 a Committee was formed to deal 
with Far Eastern affairs over the head of the Foreign 
Minister. 

Thus we see that, as the crisis became acute, there were three 
administrative bedies, each with independent views and ideas, deal- 
ing with this Far Eastern question, and none of the three was 
apparently at all inclined to keep the Miuister of War, and, there- 
fore, the responsible military advisers, au courant with their policy. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that Russian diplomacy did not 
work hand in hand with tre Russian military and naval authorities, 
and that the result was that Japan, with her government depart 
ments working in harmony, found Russia unready ? 

Since 1905, a council of imperial defence has been formed in 
Russia to consider and co-ordinate all measures for defence proposed 
by the naval and military authorities, and to ensure that the 
development of the means of defence keeps pace with Kussiaa 
diplomacy. 

If there is anything in the arguments [have put forward up 
to now and, after all, they are all taken from nistory, there are certaia 
deductions which history seems to point out us lessons to tne soldier, 
to the statesman, and to the nation, And tney seem to be these :— 

(w) To the soldier. ‘To frame plans in harmony with the 
political object, as Moltke did in 1866, not as McClellan persisted in 
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doing in 1862; to be prepared to modify those plans, if necessary, 
as Moltke did; more, indeed, to be always prepared for such changes 
as may be required to meet the demands of policy. We are, all of 
us, apt to get impatient of change, unless the necessity for the 
change is apparent. Sometimes even then ! 

Governments would, therefore, appear to be well advised to keep 
the strategist fully informed, and to give such reasons for any 
change as will enable the commander in the field to appreciate the 
urgency of the case. Trust must be reciprocal. 

The soldier must give his advice on military matters, and, 
more, he must point out the dangers to the State of the neglect of 
sucb advice, and show how the military situation will thereby be 
affected. And this refers particularly, perhaps, to advice tendered 
in peace time on questious, not of to-day or to-morrow, but which 
may affect us 50 years hence But if that advice be rejected, it is 
then his duty to frame anew, ora modified, plan suitable to the 
policy and susceptibilities of the Government he serves. Otherwise 
his plan will be ruined, as was McClellan’s in 1862, . The soldier can 
learn another lesson from the susceptibilities of his own Government : 
how to work on the susceptibilities of othér Governments. We, as 
soldiers, are always taught that war is more a struggle for mastery 
between two minds than between two masses 3 3 that big brains are 
of more account than big battalions. And that is so, But it is also 
a struggle for mastery over other minds than those of the opposing 
generals, 

How did the Confederates in 1862 gain their successes? Their 
strategy during April, May, and June 1862 did not impose on the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Federal forces for one minute; but it 
did impose on the true commauder of the Federal forces, «e., the 
head of the Government, Lincoln. 

All their strategical combinations were designed to shake 
Lincoln’s nerve, and to make Lincoln anxious for the safety of what 
he deemed to be the weak joint in the Federal armour, i.c., the safety 
of Washington, Lee recognised that the control rested with Lincoln, 
and therefore he played on Lincoln’s fears; aud the result was 
eminently successful. 

Had Lincoln reposed full trust and confidence in McClellan, as 
he did afterwards in Grant, he would not have been imposed upon | 
any more than was McClellan, and, consequently, the strategical 
movements of the Confederates would not have met with the success 
they did. 

(b) For the stalesman. There is the necessity for the real 
co-ordination of the different Government departments concerned. 
There is the clear definition of the policy on which the war is 
based. And there is the necessity to put the strategist in possession 
of the trend of that policy and keep him posted in any change, and 
(if the statesman be wise) to be guided by him as to the strategy of 
the campaign. 
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Trust in this instance also must not be one-sided. Any 
idea of ordering strategical movements must be guarded 
against. Into the region of tactics, of course, Governments must 
not stray. Lincoln and Staunton, the head of the Govern- 
ment and the War Minister, in 1862 directed strategical combina- 
tions to the great advantage of their enemies. And, before they 
learned better. the South were so misguided in their policy that they 
could not understacd the advantage, after Bull Run, of making a 
tactical offensive, while maintaining a state of strategical defensive. 
In fact, caution got the upper hand of confidence, and when that 
occurs it is- as a writer in the Quarterly lately pointed out—a 
difficult and dangerous period in national affairs. 

I think we also see in this deduction from history that Govern- 
ments are seldom strong enough to risk everything on one big throw, 
as France did in 1815. But France then meant Napoleon, and 
Napoleon, being the head of the State as well as of the Army, had to 
consult nobody. 

It would appear that of all the strategical principles the 
one most necessary for a Government to grasp is the principle 
of concentration. History undoubtedly shows us that the majority 
of Governments wish to be strong at all points. The inevitable 
result is that they are strong nowhere, which means dispersion 
instead of concentration, 7.e., the danger of being beaten in detail 
instead of winning the victory. 

In 1870 France tried to guard all avenues of approach, though . 
the plan of campaign admittedly was to advance and assume the 
offensive in the enemy's territory. So set were they on this 
guarding of every point that, though the road through Thionville 
was blocked by a fortress, they put an army corps in front of the 
fortress | 

Before the “Hundred Days” Wellington and Blucher were 
spread over a front of 220 miles, because the policy of the allied 
Governments so demanded. The result was that Napoleon concen- 
trated his forces in an area of 20 to 30 miles and was enabled 
thereby, concentrated, to strike a blow and win a victory at 
Ligny. : 

There are numberless other examples which could be quoted 
from history. ‘These will suffice. 

But perhaps this very question of concentration is of the more 
importance to us because we do not possess a national army—that 
we are dependent on the voluntary system, and therefore have not 
very many men to support whatever our policy may be. Although 
I am uot in a position to discuss so important a question to the 
empire as the present Mediterranean question, I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to remark that we, of all countries, cannot expect to be 
strong everywhere, and that suv long as we depend on voluntary 
enlistment for the naval and military forces necessary to carry out 
our national policy, we must concentrate where there is the most 
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pressing danger. The most pressing danger at the present - time 
seems to bein the North Sea. I do not suppose there is more outcry 
in regard to the Mediterranean question than there was to the 
strategy of von Moltke when he left exposed to the attack of France 
the South German States which, four years before, had been in 
arms against Germany. 

There is one other lesson to cull from the latest war, which may 
perhaps fitly be brought forward; and I thiok that, to bring that 
forward, I need not do any more than just quote a few lines of 
Kuropatkin’s farewell speech to the attachés, and they are as 
follows :—In summing up the causes of failure, he quoted, as one of 
those causes, “The insufficiently warlike spirit of our troops, 
consequent on the obscurity that surrounded the objects and causes of 
the war.” Inolden days, perhaps, that could not have been brought 
forward by a general, for war in the last century was more the 
war of monarchs, or, if waged by republics, of dictators. But, 
nowadays, war is becoming more and more an affair of the people 
themselves ; and certainly national armies, when they go to war, will 
“want to know,” to use a colloquialism, the causes and objects for 
which the war is undertaken 

Another lesson, which history shows very plainly is a lesson 
for the statesman, is that the policy of a nation is the measure of its 
strength. It is useless to devise a policy unless you have the means of 
backing up that policy, if necessary, by the final arbitrament of war. 
Bluff will deceive nobody unless, behind the bluff, there is the force 
necessary to translate that bluff into action. 

We soldiers know that the principles of strategy are changeless. 
But we also know that principles, or rather a knowledge of principles, 
will not win battles or bring campaigns to a successful issue. 
It is “the application of principles” that, as Henderson says, 
“needs years of apprenticeship in the military art”, and the appli- 
cation should be left to those who spend their lives studying and, on 
occasion, applying those principles. 

In the Committee of Imperial Defence we have, at home, a 
valuable asset for co-ordinating policy and strategy ; for defining the 
objects in view, and for settling what forces are required for the 
purpose; and, as both the statesman and the strategist are repre- 
sented on the Committee, the task ofa present-day Government 
should be an easier one than in the past, that is to say, if due weight 
is given to both sides, 

(c) The world is in rather a tangle just at present, and if 
history is to be of any use to us, then surely we ought to learn from 
recent and past history. ‘fo my mind the history of all successful 
wars for the last hundred years is the history of successful pre- 
paration for war. Not preparation when the danger is imminent, 
though that is better than nothing at all, but well regulated 
preparation on a definite policy directed to a well defined end. And 
in successful preparation for war there must be harmony between 
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policy and strategy; and preparation must he timely and it must 
be national; it cannot he confined to the gailor and the soldier. 

We are apt to read the lessons of history, and then to consider 
the defeated side and wonder how the warnings, so clear to us now, 
can possibly have been lost on the Government concerned. Some 
of us feel that as regards the latest war. Some of us may wonder 
how all the preparations for war made by Japan could have been lost 
by the Czar’s advisors. Either Japan was able to conceal success- 
fully her preparations (which argues that her national discipline was 
well nigh perfect) or Russian secret service was no better before the 
outbreak of war than it was during the war. Perhaps a little of 
both, 

T sometimes wonder why we do not apply these lessons to 
ourselves ; because, after all, it is conceivable that our own case 
may not be very dissimilar to that of Japan. What was vital to her 
will always be vital to us—command of the sea. 

She was threatened by a mighty power whose land forces largely 
outnumbered her own, and whose navy, could it gain command of 
the sea, would so cripple the financial and economic resources of the 
country as to paralyse its industrial life. 

Our relations with all other powers are, at present, ‘ friendly.” 
We have the openly expressed statement of the Foreign Secretary 
to that effect. But a change may come o’er the spirit of our 
dream ? 

Let us not, therefore, be forgetful of what makes for war, 
and let us always be mindful of the need of preparation for war, for 
anyone who studies military history knows that one of the causes of 
war is ‘deep-rooted national feelings and jealousies.” When such 
feelings are in existence, any pretext, however insignificant, may 
serve to precipitate nations into war. Without such feelings, or 
with such feelings not really national or deep-rooted, diplomacy 
may be able to settle outstanding differences. Otherwise diplomacy 
can but postpone the outbreak, and only then if neither side is quite 
satisfied that a favourable opportunity offers at the time. 

Let me repeat what we can learn from a study of military 
history. : 

Success in war is gained by patient, thorough preparation, 4 
close harmonious working between statesmen and soldiers, and—at 
the suitable moment—a crushing blow. 

And remember that the choice of the suitable moment for the 
crushing blow does not necessarily imply aggression. It may, it 
probably will, be the best weapon for the defender. 

“ Let it suffice that no estate expect to be great that is not 
awake upon any just occasion or arming.” 


Discussion. 


H. E, tue Viceroy honoured the meeting by addressing a 
few remarks to the audience at the conclusion of the lecture, in 
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the course of which he emphasised the importance of General 
Braithwaite’s subject. 

Sir P. H. Lake, K.C.M.G., C.B.., Chief of the General Staff, 
said : —Your Excellencies, Your’ Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
I think after the lecture to which we have just listened, and the most 
illuminating address of His Excellency the Viceroy, no comments 
are needed from me. © I should like as President of the Council of 
this Institution to express the thanks of the Institution to His 
Excellency for coming here and for giving us this address, in which 
his wide experience and ripe knowledge of men and affairs were 
displayed for our equal pleasure and benefit. 


THE CHAIRMAN (FIELD-MarsuaL Lorn Nicnorsoy, G.C.B.):— 
Your Excellencies, Your Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen,—As 
nobody else wishes to discuss this lecture, I will offer a few 
temarks on the subject. I am sure the lecturer has convinced us, 
if we needed to be convinced, of the enormous advantage of close and 
cordial relations between the responsible statesman and the respon- 
sible naval or military strategist. Such relations are not always 
easy to establish, because the opinions of the most prominent soldiers 
and sailors of the day often vary a good deal, and the responsible 
statesman has first to determine who for the time being is likely to 
be his most competent adviser, The statesman having decided 
upon the policy most advantageous to his country has to consult 
the strategist and ascertain whether the naval and military resources 
available are sufficient to support and carry out that policy. If 
they are inadequate, then it has to be considered whether, to what 
extent, and within what period, these resources can be amplified. 
This is largely a matter of national expenditure and national 
sentiment. If it is found that the existing resources cannot be 
amplified to the requisite extent and within the requisite time, then 
the statesman has to modify his policy, and the strategist has 
torevise his plans to accord with the moditied policy. In fact, 
the statesman and the strategist have to cut the national coat 
according to the cloth which the nation is able and willing to 
provide, 


General Braithwaite has referred to former campaigns as exem- 
plifying the necessity of strategy in war conforming to the political 
exigencies of the situation, and has illustrated this by a reference 
to Lincoln and McClellan, There is no mystery about strategical 
Principles. They are essentially based on common sense and 
experience ; and as the statesman is, as arule, likely to be possessed 
of more common sense and to have a wider outlook than the 
Strategist, it may reasonably be assumed that, unless the strategist 
is able to convince the statesman that his proposed plan of action 
is sound, there isa strong probability of its proving to be unsound. 
For my own part I do not attach so much importance to abstract 
strategical principles as to their practical and appropriate 
application. 
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The lecturer has very justly laid stress on the strategical 
principle of being able to concentrate for war in superior force at 
the decisive point and at the decisive moment. That principle no 
one is likely to dispute; hut its application must vary according to 
the national and international conditions affecting the Powers 
conserned. It is a comparatively easy task to observe this principle 
in the case of a self-contained continental Power with few and 
insignificant outlying possessions; but it is a different matter in 
the case of an empire which comprises outlying possessions of large 
extent and great importance, scattered throughout the globe and 
demanding pence and war garrisons. In the latter case the con- 
siderations of time and space, and the maintenance of obligatory 
garrisons, render the problem of concentration an extremely difficult 
and complicated one. As our lines of Imperial communication are 
by sea, it follows that for this and other reasons sea power is of 
vital moment to the British Empire. 

General Braithwaite has spoken of the interdependence of 
policy and strategy. I would go further and add military adminis- 
tration. Strategists may make the best plans in the world, but 
if these plans have to be carried out by an army which is defective 
in organization, training, equipment, transport, and tbe like, and if 
that army is not well commanded, then it may be defeated by 
another army better equipped, better trained, and better commanded, 
though acting on an inferior plan of operations. The main functions 
of the military administrator in peace time are to see that the funds 
allotted to the army are expended to the best advantage, and to fit 
the army in personnel, materiel, organization, and equipment for its 
duties in peace and war. In war, the functions of the military 
administrator are to see that the army takes the field fully mobilized, 
and with adequate arrangements for supply and transport, to provide 
if necessary for its reinforcement, and to make good the wastage of 
war. We are apt to ignore the functions of the military adminis- 
trator, and to give the whole credit to the commander in the field 
or the strategist. Thus, for example, in the conflicts between 
Prussia and Austria and between Prussia and France the successes 
of Prussia were no doubt due to Bismarck and Moltke, but no less 
was the credit due to Koon, the War Minister. Similarly, in the 
Manchurian war the successes of Japan were due not only to the 
responsible statesmen and strategists, but to the capable and 
experienced War Minister, Terauchi. In Germany and in Japan 
the functions of command and the duties of the General Staff, which 
include the preparation of war plans, and the control of training and 
war organization, are separated from the functions of military 
administration, the last being assigned tothe War Minister. At the 
War Office a similar distinction is drawn, though not on identical 
lines owing to constitutional differences. It would be out of place 
to refer to the Indian system which has been so recently moditied. 
Under whatever system, however, the functions of command, the 
duties of the General staff, and military administration are carried 
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out at the headquarters of an army, whether they be united in one 
individul or separated among several individuals, one thing is 
certain, that to make an army efficient the staff which is charged 
with the preparation of war plans, war training, and war organization 
should work hand in hand witi the staff and departments which 
deal with administrative duties. If they fail to work hand in hand 
both at headquarters, in divisions, and in smaller formations, dis- 
lovation immediately ensues. For that reason I think that the 
Staff College ought to aim at turning out officers who have not only 
studied the higher principles of the art of war, but who have been 
imbued with the necessity for workiug in complete harmony with 
their comrades in statf, departmental, aud regimental employ, and 
who also have been instructed in the practical duties which will 
devolve upon them when they join the staff as junior general staff 
officers, or brigade majors, or deputy assistant adjutant-generals, 
or deputy assistant quartermaster-generals. General Braithwaite 
has rather trespassed into my domain by quoting from the Bible. 
The remarks of St. Paul regarding trumpet calls are apposite, 
though I did not know that he had ever distinguished himself as a 
soldier. Basing himself on this quotation, the lecturer has referred 
to the clarion nutes with which the Government of a united nation 
should enunciate the national policy. I am a little doubtful about 
these notes, because it is not always desirable to disclose the policy 
beforehand and because from time to time international relations 
are subject. to revision and modification. Besides, I think that it 
is opposed to the character of the British race to sound such clarion 
notes. It is, or used to be, our custom to make up our minds and 
hold our tongues. I may remind you that bull-dogs do not bark. 

IfI had occasion to consult the Bible on military subjects, 
I should be inclined toturn to the Old Testament. I should quote 
to you the injunction given to Joshua, the son of Nun, when he was 
called upon to undertake a hazardous enterprise of vital importance 
to his nation. The injunction is a short one—“ only be strong and 
very courageous.” This I take to mean strong enough to comply 
with the strategical principle of being capable of meeting the 
enemy in superior force at the decisive time and place, and courage- 
ous enough to defeat the enemy when encountered. There isa 
great deal in moral as well as physical courage. First count the 
cost as carefully as you like, and then, having made up your mind, 
stick to it. Hardly anything is more detrimental in war than 
vacillation, and { venture to think that His Excellency the Viceroy 
will agree that the same is tbe case in regard to policy. 

Ihave inflicted on you a longer speech than I intended, and 
1 now beg to propose for your unanimous coucurrence a vote 
of thanks to General Braithwaite for his most interesting and 
lostructive lecture. (Cheers.) 
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AUTOMATIC RIFLES 
By Carratn C. J. D. Freeta, R. A. 


The antomatic rifle is now engaging the attention of every 
civilised nation in the world, and the value of such an arm in war 
is a subject of frequent discussion in all military periodicals. Those 
averse to its adoption assert that the difficulties connected with 
the supply of ammunition render the introduction of an automatic 
rifle undesirable, and they affirm that no perfectly satisfactory 
and reliable weapon of this nature will ever be produced. It 
has also been urged as an argument against automatic rifles that 
“targets which would justify expenditure of ammunition at a rate 
of 20 or more rounds per minute, must be exceedingly rare ina 
modern battle”* It is said that any rate of fire greater than that 
of the service rifle is impossible, as the heating of the barrel 
makes the rifle too hot to handle, besides rendering aiming practically 
impossible and extraction very difficult. : 

The advocates of an automatic rifle point ont that the rapidity 
of fire possible with such a rifle places a valuable reserve of 
power in the hands of a commander, that the ability to shoot quickly 
does not by any means imply that rapid fire should be resorted to 
on all occasions, and that the efficient control of the expenditure of 
ammunition is entirely a matter of training. Tt must not be for- 
gotten that the same difficulties in ammunition supply presented 
themselves on the introduction of the magazine rifle and on the 
adoption of a quick-firing field gun. And since in both those casea 
a solution of the difficulties has been found in efficient training, it 
would seem reasonable to suppose that the problem in the case of 
the automatic rifle is not altogether insoluble. 

Be this as it may, it is universally admitted that, ifany of the 
leading powers were to adopt an automatic rifle, all other nations 
would be compelled to follow their example. History has demon- 
strated that the moral inflnence bestowed upon an army by its 
Possession of a superior weapon, is an asset which no country can 
afford to neglect. 

Undoubtedly the advantages ofa reliable automatic rifle are 
great. In the first place, the firer is relieved of all the fatigue 
caused by opening and closing the breech. Again, the absence of 
Movement, except when charging the magazine, is a distinct aid to 
invisibility, and the power to shoot rapidly, when the necessity 
arises, is a valuable and indisputable advantage. “There is no need 

to loosen the grip of the right hand on the small of the butt in order 
to work the bolt. The rifle need not be taken down from the 
shoulder between the shots; therefore the firer’s attention is not 
distracted from the object.”+ 


*** Automatic Rifles,” A Review, January 1912. 
t Text-book of Small Arma, (909, p. 31. 
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These are a few of the arguments for and against the introduc- 
tion of an automatic weapon from a tactical point of view. It is 
not, however, proposed to pursue this aspect of the case further, as 
the object of the article is to investigate the subject on its mecha- 
nical side, to study the attributes of a good automatic weapon, 
and to grasp the general principles on which such @ weapon is 
constructed, 

The first thing necessary is to have a perfectly clear conception 
of what an ideal automatic rifle for military purposes should be 
capable of. Perhaps the simplest way of acquiring this knowledge is 
by a perusal of one of the specifications for a military automatic 
rifle which have been drawn up by many of the European powers. 

The following is the specification for the French automatic 
rifle. The specification may be taken as embodying the principal 
features demanded by the military authorities of all countries. It 
runs as follows :— 

“1. Loading.—The weapon must be loaded from a magazine, 
or other analogous arrangement, holding 5 rounds at most. 

“The system of automatic loading must admit of the contents 
of the magazine being fired by means of repeated pressure on the 
trigger, without taking the rifle from the shoulders. 

‘The weapon must (in addition to any automatic actiun) be 
capable of being used as a single loader, and of firing single shots. 

“2. General handiness.—The weapon must be simple, strong, 
and easily kept in order. It should be capable of being stripped 
and reassembled, as far as possible, by hand. 

“The breech mechanism must be protected against rain, dust, 
dirt, etc. Fouling due to prolonged firing, under normal service 
conditions, must not cause inconvenience either to the firer or his 
neighbours. 

“Some form of hand-guard must be provided. 

“The weapon must have a simple, strong, and reliable safety 
apparatus, easy to handle. It must be possible to unload the weapon 
quickly, at any moment. 

“The rifle must be capable of firing blank for the purposes of 
drill and mancuvres. 

“3. Weight.—The weight of the weapon, without bayonet and 
with the magazine empty, must not exceed 9-26 Ibs. Whatever the 
weight, the recoil must not be excessive. 

“4, Weight of ummunition—The calibre must not be less 
than ‘2569 inches. Subject to this reservation, the ammunition 
should be as light as possible. 

“5, Length of weapon.—The rifle must be of such length as to 
admit of its being fired in two ranks with the bayonet fixed. The 
total length must not be appreciably shorter than that of the weapons 
now in use. 

“6, Sighting —The rifle must be provided with fixed sights 
capable of being used at once (without preliminary handling) and 
such as to make the operation of taking aim, with regard to elevation 
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(which is more important than direction), as simple and easy as 
ssi ble. 

ee There should also be some form of auxiliary sights, admitting 

of accurate fire at all ranges. 

“7, Rapidity of fire—This must be at least 20 rounds a 
minute in the lying down position. 

“8. Accwracy.—The accuracy of any new weapon must be at 
least equal to that of the rifle at present in use. 

“9. Flatness of trajectory.—The culminating point of the 
trajectory, for a range of 880 yards, shall not.exceed a height of 5:25 
feet. At medium and long ranges (up to 1,600 yards at least) the 
behaviour of the bullet must be at least as regular as that of the 
present rifle. 

“10. Penetration.—This must be as great as possible, and at 
least equal to that of existing weapons.”* 

It should be noted that there is no demand for a weapon which 
will fire the entire contents of the magazine by means of a single 
pressure of the trigger, but that one round should be discharged by 
each pressure of the trigger, the operations of extracting the empty 
cartridge case, reloading, closing the breech, and recocking being 

rformed automatically. A hand weapon which continues firing 
ike a machine gun as long as the trigger is pressed is unsuitable 
for military purposes owing to the impossibility of keeping the aim 
steady. 

Although it cannot claim any great antiquity, the automatic rifle 
has nevertheless a longer and more interesting history than it is 
generally credited with. As long ago as 1854 the possibilities of 
automatic action were forescen by the great steel inventor, Sir Henry 
Bessemer. In this year he took out a patent for what he described 
as an improvement “in constructing guns so that the reactive force 
of explosive gunpowder is made the agency of mechanism to reload 
and to discharge the gun.” + The principle is shown applied to 
heavy guns, and it is believed that the inventor had not sufficient 
confidence in his crude ideas to embolden him to put them to a 
practical test. 

From 1854 to 1888 little or no progress can be traced from the 
Patent Journals. But in 1883, the name of another great inventor 
Sir Hiram Maxim, looms out of the mist. He claimed to have 
invented a means of adopting ordinary single-loading rifles to fire 
as machine guns, and applies his patentt to the Winchester rifle, a 
bolt gun, and the Peabody Martini rifle. Inthe bolt gun, the whole 
contents of the magazine were intended to be fired by a single 
pressute of the trigger ; but for the Winchester and Peabody Martini 
rifles, he only seers to have provided automatic extraction and 
ejection, the reloading having to be accomplished by hand. 


* La Revue d’Infanterie. February 15th, 1910. 
t Patent 1868/1354. 
} Patent 3178/1883, 
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In these designs the safety arrangements are extremely crude 
and there would seem to be great danger of the weapon being 
accidentally fired. Nevertheless. this patent contains a clear 
conception of an automatic action, the recoil force being utilised for 
extracting the empty cartridge, “ for bringing a fresh cartridge from 
the magazine into position, and for preparing the gun for the next 
discharge.”* 

Another notable automatic rifle appears in the Patent Journal 
in 1891f This rifle, which is also the product of Sir Hiram Maxim's 
brain, was designed on an entirely Atforent principle to that on 
which his previous patent was based. 

The motive power for this weapon was obtained by venting the 
barrel and utilising the force of the gas which passed through the 
vent to work a piston which operated the breech mechanism. 
Although this design is of a very elementary type and possesses 
many defects, among which the venting of the barrel too near the 
chamber was, perhaps, the worst, nevertheless it is by no meansa 
bad example of the gas actuated system—a system which is not only 
considered promising but which has actually been adopted by the 
Mexican Government. 

From this period right down to the present day a constantly 
increasing number of designs of automatic rifles have been patented 
yearly. From these it is proposed to select the systems which have 
proved themselves worthy of consideration, and to descrihe the 
general principles on which they are designed, omitting all reference 
to those details which do not belong exclusively to automatic rifles. 

An automatic rifle has many parts which would be equally 
suitable for a magazine rifle, e.g., the sights, safety catch, and possibly 
the butt; but there are other parts which have to be specially 
designed in order to obtain automatic action, namely, the breech 
action, the trigger mechanism, and the means by which the force of 
the explosion is applied to operate the breech. 

It will be found most convenient to classify automatic rifles 
according tc the means by which automatic action is obtained. There 
are in all five distinct classes, viz :— 


(1) The gas-operated rifle. 

(2) The rifle operated by an inertia block. 
(3) The rifle operated by a moving cap. 
(4) The toggle-jointed rifle. 

(5) The recoiling barrel rifle, (short recoil). 
(6) The recoiling-barrel rifle (long recoil). 

_ It is now proposed to make the reader generally acquainted 
with the distinguishing features of automatic rifles, by describing 
briefly the operating mechanism, the action, and the trigger mecha- 
nism of a good typical example of each of the above classes. 


“Patent 3178/1883. 
t Patent 22895/1891. 
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THE GAS-OPERATED RIFLE. 

The first type which will be dealt with is that known as the 
gas-operated rifle. The Mondragon rifle is the rifle selected to 
illustrate this type. This weapon has been recently approved for 
issue to the Mexican Army, and it may therefore be assumed that its 
preliminary trials were not altogether without promise. 

The automatic portions of the rifle are illustrated in figures 1, 2 
and 3 (vide diagrams at end of this article). 

Fig. 1 gives a sectional elevation of the muzzle end of the stock. 

Fig. 2 is a plan of the connecting rod and side lever. 

Fig. 3 shows the elevation and end view of the breech bolt. 

The rifle is operated in the following manner :-— When the bullet 
has travelled to within about six inches of the muzzle, the gas 
passes through a small vent (1) in the under side of the barrel into 
acylinder or tube driving back a piston (2) and compressing a 
spiral spring (3) between the piston head and the end of the tube 
The rear end of the piston rod is yoked to a connecting rod (4) and 
thus communicates its movement to a lever (5) which slides along a 
smooth surface on the right side of the body. There are two projec- 
tions (6) and (7), on this sliding lever which engage helical slots 
(8)and (9) in the bolt (10). When the lever commences to move 
backwards, the projections (6) and (7), sliding in the slots (8, and 
(9), cause the bolt to revolve sufficiently to disengage the locking 
lugs (10') from the body, @ spring pin (11) on the lever engages a 
hole (12)in the breech bolt, and the lever and bolt, thus connected, 
travel together until the magazine is completely disclosed. During 
this operation, the empty cartridge is extracted and the hammer® 
is cocked. ‘The spiral spring in the gas tube then drives forward 
the piston, which in turn closes and locks the bolt, at the same time 
feeding a fresh cartridge into the chamber. 

In order to operate the rifle by hand, it is necessary to shut off 
the passage for the gas by turning the nut (15) through half a 
circle. This revolves the plug (14) so as to bring the channel (16) 
Et gaoker the vent (1) and allows the gas to escape to the outer air. 
When the lever is gripped by the hand, a spring-operated catch 
(13) automatically disconnects the piston rod from the lever. 

Figure 4 shows a sectional elevation of the trigger mechanism 
of the rifle. This is a very important part of any automatic rifle ; 
for, in order to obtain single shots, it is necessary to arrange that 
the sear should be automatically released from the trigger imme- 
diately after the rifle has been fired. If this release of the sear 
were not arranged for, the action would not be recocked, and the 
striker would travel forward with the bolt. ‘'he result would be 
either continuous firing or missfires according to whether the force, 
with which the striker was pushed against the cap, was sufficient to 
fire it or not. 

In this design the striker, which passcs down the centre of the 
breech bolt, is operated by a hammer (1). When the bolt is driven 
ee 


* See page (353). 
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to the rear, the hammer (1) is forced back by the striker (3). The 
hammer, in its turn, drives back the rod (5) until the bent (4) engages 
the nose of the sear (6), and, at the same time, compresses the main 
spring (2). 

When the trigger (7) is pulled, the rear end of the supporting 
pawl (8) is raised, thus forcing the nose of the sear out of the bent 
and allowing the hammer to be driven forward by the main spring. 
Almost simultaneously with the release of the hammer, a further 
slight movement of thetrigger causes the pawl (8) to slip off the 
rear of the projecting end of the trigger, so that the sear 18 at once 
brought back to its original position by the sear spring (10), and is 
ready to retain the rod (5) on its being forced back. The sear 
spring (10) bears against the bar (11) of the trigger-guard bracket, 
which is stationary. When the trigger is released, the light coil 
spring (9) forces the pawl (8) back into its position on the top of 
the projecting end of the trigger. 

This brief description of the Mondragon rifle should be suffi- 
cient to illustrate the general principles on which gas-actuated 
rifles are designed. The distinctive feature of this class is the vent 
near the muzzle of the barrel through which the gas passes in order 
to operate the action. The advantages commonly claimed for this 
class of weapon are simplicity and lightness. The chief disadvant- 
age is the liability of the vent and piston cylinder becoming fouled 
and a consequent reduction in power, with the possible result that 
the breech bolt may not be withdrawn sufficiently far to pick up 
a fresh cartridge from the magazine. 

THE RIFLE OPERATED BY AN INERTIA BLOCK. 

The next type to be described is that which is operated by 
means of an inertia block. 

Although this method has met with some success in pistols and 
sporting rifles, it is generally considered unsuitable for military 
rifles on account of the extra weight which it entails, and also 
because in rifles designed on this principle it is difficult to comply 
with service safety conditions. 

The Sjégun automatic ritle, which will now be described, is 4 
goud example of this class. 

Figure 5 shows a sectional elevation of the inertia block and the 
breech block of this rifle ; and figure (6) shows the corresponding plan. 

The breech is here shown closed, as in the firing position. The 
breech block (3) is locked to the breech piece (+) by means of two 
locking levers (5). On the cartridge being fired by the striker (1) 
the recoil of the rifle causes the inertia block (2', which carries the 
firing and locking mechanism, to move forward a short distance 
with relation to the rifle itself. During this movement the sear (8) 
which is pivoted to the inertia block re-engages with the bent on 
the striker, both the striker spring (7) and the recoil spring (3) 
being compressed. At the end of this forward movement, the 
recoil spring (8;, teasserting itself, forces the inertia block to the 
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rear. This brings the pin (9), which is a part of the inertia block, 
into contact with the overhanging ends (5’) of the locking levers 
(5), thus disengaging the locking levers from the breech piece. The 
inertia block continues to travel to the rear by virtue of the 
momentum which it possesses, carrying with it the breech block and 
drawing tack the connecting rod (10). To the front end of this 
connecting rod a spiral spring is attached, ‘This spring, which is 
not shown on the drawings, lies under the barrel in a groove in 
the fore-end, its forward end being pinned to the fore-end. 

When the inertia block has travelled sufficiently far to the rear, 
the empty cartridge case is extracted and the fresh one is picked up. 
The spiral spring, which has been extended during this backward 
movement, then reasserts itself, and the inertia block is returned to 
the firing position, the new cartridge being fed into the chamber 
and the brecch closed. 

Figure 7 shows the sectional elevation of the trigger mechanism 
of this rifle. It functions in the following manner:—A hooked 
pawl (2) controlled by a flat spring (3) is pivoted to the front end 
of the trigger (1). When the trigger is pulled, the hooked pawl 
draws the sear (4) out of engagement with the striker (5) leaving 
it free to be carried forward by the striker spring (6). While the 
sear (4) is being drawn down by the pawl (2), its nose (4) passes 
into the wedge-shaped opening (7) and causes the pawl to turn on 
its axis, thus disengaging it from the sear. This disengagement 
is so arranged as to take place immediately after the release of the 
striker, thus allowing the sear, aided by the spiral spring (8), to 
re-engage with the bent on the striker as soon as it is in the correct 
position to do so. 


THE RIFLE OPERATED BY A MOVING CAP. 


Although this system has been little exploited, it is held by 
sone to be particularly hopeful on account of its simplicity and 
lightness. There is, however, an inherent objection to this class of 
rifle in that it necessitates a complicated and undesirable design 
of ammunition. 

In crder to illustrate this system the Roth automatic rifle will 
now be described. 

Figure 8 isa longitudinal section of this rifle showing the 
breech action. The cartridge (1), which is of a special design, has a 
thick base with a deep cylindrical recess in it, at the bottom of 
which are the cap and anvil. 

The breech bolt (2) is shown with its locking lugs (2’) in the 
locked position, and the firing pin in the cocked position. This 
firing pin is in two parts (3) and ‘4). The front portion (4) is 
contained in the bolt head (5). It has a spiral spring (6) wound 
round it, which rests between a collar on the pin and a recess in the 
bolt head. ‘The rear portion (3) of this firing pin is bored out to 
take the main spring (7) and is prevented from turning by guide 
ribs formed at its rear end, which move in longitudinal grooves in 
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AUTOMATIC RIFLES 
By Caprain C. J. D. Freeta, R. A. 


The automatic rifle is now engaging the attention of every 
civilised nation in the world, and the value of such an arm in war 
is a subject of frequent discussion in all military periodicals. Those 
averse to its adoption assert that the difficulties connected with 
the supply of ammunition render the introduction of an automatic 
rifle undesirable, and they affirm that no perfectly satisfactory 
and reliable weapon of this nature will ever be produced. It 
has also been urged as an argument against automatic rifles that 
“targets which would justify expenditure of ammunition at a rate 
of 20 or more rounds per minute, must be exceedingly rare ina 
modern battle ’* It is said that any rate of fire greater than that 
of the service rifle is impossible, as the heating of the barrel 
makes the rifle too hot to handle, besides rendering aiming practically 
impossible and extraction very difficult. ; 

The advocates of an automatic rifle point ont that the rapidity 
of fire possible with such a rifle places a valuable reserve of 
power in the hands of a commander, that the ability to shoot quickly 
does not by any means imply that rapid fire should be resorted to 
on all occasions, and that the efficient control of the expenditure of 
ammunition is entirely a matter of training. It must not be for- 
gotten that the same difficulties in ammunition supply presented 
themselves on the introduction of the magazine rifle and on the 
adoption of a quick-firing field gun. And since in both those casera 
a solution of the difficulties has been found in efficient training, it 
would seem reasonable to suppose that the problem in the case of 
the automatic rifle is not altogether insoluble. 

Be this as it may, it is universally admitted that, ifany of the 
leading powers were to adopt an automatic rifle, all other nations 
would be compelled to follow their example. History has demon- 
strated that the moral influence bestowed upon an army by its 
Possession of a superior weapon, is an asset which no country can 
afford to neglect. 

Undoubtedly the advantages of a reliable automatic rifle are 
great. In the first place, the fireris relieved of all the fatigne 
caused by opening and closing the breech. Again, the absence of 
Movement, except when charging the magazine, is a distinct aid to 
Invisibility, and the power to shoot rapidly, when the necessity 
arises, is a valuable and indisputable advantage. “There is no need 
to loosen the grip of the right hand on the small of the butt in order 
to work the bolt. The rifle need not be taken down from the 
shoulder between the shots; therefore the firer’s attention is not 
distracted from the object.”+ 


*** Automatic Rifles,” Army Review, January 1912. 
ft Text-book of Small Arma, 1909, p. 31. 
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Up to the time of the outbreak of war with Japan there anpears 
to have been little co-ordination of the various government: deg arte 
mente in Russia 

A well-known French writer OM. Leroy-Beaulieu thus descries 
Russian administration :— 

“The branches of the minister are totally isolated) frem 
another and form so many independent domains, cach with a= 
army of employes, and tuese departments are usually or 
disposed to quarrel with one another Tn other words buss: 
ministerial departments, but she las no ministry, no ce 
the Western sense of the term; thete as neither seldarnty b¢ 
cohesion in the Government” 

If that was the state of Russian departments before 1: : 
via see how this atfeeted the question of Russian unpreparedress f« 
the war with Japan, 

When the negotiations with Jay an, Which had been dras 
for six mouths, assumed an acute st 
the Government departnents Was even mote marked to an ns sal f¢ 
it was averavated by vartous circumstances += 

(«) Irrespousible and quiterested advisers lad) gained a oreat 
influence over the (ar to the exclusion of the esc. 
eible munisters; aud vanous unwise atiminiets 
measures Lad Teen adopted on their adyice 

Ty Admiral Mextetf bad been created Vieerov rn the Bar bes 
and, berg vested wit diplomatic powers, was toe a 
medians between the Rus-iun Foren Cibee at d Ja 

© Towards the end of 19 Soa Committee: was fertnet to tea. 
with Par astern atures over the bead of tee bore ot 
Minister. 
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doing in 1862; to be prepared to modify those plans, if necessary, 
as Moltke did; more, indeed, to he always prepared for such changes 
as may be required to mect the demands of policy. We are, all of 
us, apt to get impatient of change, unless the necessity for the 
change is apparent. Sometimes even then ! 

Governments would, therefore, appear to be well advised to keep 
the strategist fully informed, and to give such reasons for any 
change as will enable the commander in the field to appreciate tho 
urgency of the case. Trust must be reciprocal. 

The soldier must give his advice on military matters, and, 
More, he must point out the dangers to the State of the neglect of 
sucb advice, and show how the military situation will thereby be 
affected. And this refers particularly, perhaps, to advice tendered 
in peace time on questions, nob of to-day or to-morrow, but whieh 
may affect us 50 years hence But if that advice be rejected, it is 
then his duty to frame a new, ora modified, plan suitable to the 
policy and susceptibilities of the Government. he serves. Otherwise 
his plan will be ruined, as was MeClellan’s in 1862. ‘The soldier can 
learn another lesson from the susceptibilities of his own Government : 
how to work on the susceptibilities of otirer Governments. We, as 
soldiers, are always taught that war is more a struggle for mastery 
between two minds than between two masses; that big brains are 
of more account than big battalions. And that is so. But it is also 
astrugele for mastery over other minds than those of the opposing 
generals, 

How did the Confederates in 1802 gain their successes? Their 
strategy during April, May, and June 1862 did not impose on the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Federal forces for one minute; but it 
did impose on the true commander of the Federal forces, Ge. the 
head of the Government, Lincoln. 

All their strategical combinations were designed to shake 
Lincoln's nerve, and to make Lincoln anxious for the safety of what 
he deemed to be the weak joint in the Federal armour, tc. the safety 
of Washington, Lee recognised that the control rested with Lincolu, 
and theretore he played on Lincoln's fears; and the result) was 
eminently successful. 

Had Lincoln reposed full trust and confidence in| McClellan, as 
he did afterwards in Grant, he would not have been imposed upon _ 
any more than was McClellan, and, consequently, the strategical 
movements of the Confederates would not have met with the succese 
they did. 

(4) For the statesman. There is the necessity for the real 
co-ordination of the different Government departments concerned. 
There is the clear definition of the policy on which the war is 
based. And there is the necessity to put the strategist in| possession 
of the trend of that policy and keep Lim posted in any change, and 
(if the statesman be wise) to be guided by him as tothe strategy of 
the campaign. 
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Trust in this instance also must not be one-sided. Aor 
idea of ordering strategical movements must be guarded 
agaiust. Into the region of tactics, of course, Governments most 
not stray. Lincoln and Staunton, the head of the Ciovern- 
ment and the War Minister, in 1462 directed strategical combea- 
tions to the grent advantage of their enemies. And, before ther 
learned better. the South were s0 misguided in their policy that thes 
could not understatd the advantage, alter Bull Kuo, of makirg & 
tactical offensive, while maintaining o state of strategical defeusive. 
In fact, caution got the upper hand of contidence, and when that 
occurs it is as a writer in the Quarterly lately pointed vui—e 
difficult and dangerous period in national athairs. 

I think we also see in this deduction from history that Geverte 
ments are seldoin strong enough to risk everything on one big threw 
as France did iv 1615. Bat France then meaut) Napoleon, ard 
Napoleon, being the head of the State as well as of the Army, Lad to 
consult nobody, 

It would appear that of oll the stratepical principles te 
one most necessary for a Government to grasp ie the pricy 
of concentration. History undoubtedly shows us that the mat aty 
of Governments with to be strong at all pointes. The inevite' 
result is that they are strong nowhere, which meane dispereive 
instead of concentration, we, the danyer of bony beaten an detau 
instead of winning the victory. 

In 1870 France tried to guard all avenues of approach, 
the plan of campaign admittedly was to advance and assume t¢ 
Offensive iu the enemy's territory, Soret were they oo tie 
guarding of every point that, thong the road through DPrieuvice 
was blocked by a fortress, they put) an army corpe in front of toe 
fortre-e! 

Before the «Hundred Daye” Wellington and Blocher were 
epread over a front of 220 miles, because the poley of the alced 
Governments ro demanded ‘The result waa that Napoleon concen: 
trated bis forees ano an area of 20 to SO miles and wes ena ied 
thereby, concentrated, to stubke a bow and win a victory at 
Ligny. 
There are numberless other examples which could be quoted 
from history. ‘These will sutt ce. 

Bat perhaps thie very question of concentration is of the nate 
arat 
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enlistment tor the naval and maititary for ce Deveesary to carry out 
Our Dational poucy, We must concentrate where liere 1s the mot 
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pressing danger. The most pressing danger at the present time 
seems to bein the North Sea. I do not suppose there is more outcry 
in regard to the Mediterranean question than there was to the 
strategy of von Moltke when he left exposed to the attack of France 
the South German States which, four years before, bad been in 
arms against Germany. 

There is one other lesson to cull from the latest war, which may 
perbaps fitly be brought forward; and I think that, to bring that 
forward, I need not do any more than just quote a few lines of 
Kuropatkin’s farewell speech to the attaches, and they are as 
follows:—In summing up the causes of failure, he quoted, as one of 
those causes, “The insufficiently warlike spirit of our troops, 
consequent on the obscurity that surrounded the objects and causes of 
the war.” Inolden days, perhaps, that could not have been brought 
forward by a general, for war in the last ceutury was more the 
war of monarchs, or, if waged by republics, of dictators. But, 
nowadays, war is becoming more and more an affair of the peeple 
themselves ; and certainly national armies, when they go to war, will 
“want to know,” to use a colloquialism, the causes and objects for 
which the war is undertaken 

Another lesson, which history shows very plainly is a lesson 
for the statesman, is that the policy of a nation is the measure of its 
strength. It is useless to devise a policy unless you have the means of 
backing up that policy, if necessary, by the fiual arbitrament of war. 
Bluff will deceive nobody unless, behind the bluff, there is the force 
necessary to translate that bluff into action. 

We soldiers know that the principles of strategy are changeless, 
But we also know that principles, or rather a knowledge of principles, 
will not win battles or bring campaigns to a successful issue. 
It is “the application of principles” that, as Henderson says, 
“ needs years of apprenticeship in the military art”, and the appli- 
cation should be left to those who spend their lives studyiny and, on 
occasion, applyiug those principles. 

In the Committee of Imperial Defence we Lave, at home, a 
valuable asset for co-ordinating policy and strategy ; for detining the 
objects in view, and for settling what forces are required for the 
purpose; and, as both the statesman and the strategist are repre- 
sented on the Committee, the task ofa present-day Government 
should be an easier one than in the past, that is to say, if due weight 
is given to both sides, 

(c) The world is in rather a tangle just at present, and if 
history is to be of any use to us, then surely we ought to learn from 
recent and past history. fo my mind the bistory of all successful 
wars for the last hundred years is the history of successful pre- 
paration for war. Not preparation when the danger is imminent, 
though that is better than nothing at all, but well regulated 
preparation on a detinite policy directed toa well defined end. And 
in successful preparation for war there must be harmony between 
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policy and strategy; and preparation must he timely arf it met 
be national; it cannot be eoutined to the sailor and the solurer. 

We are apt to read tlhe lessons of history, and then to cone: ter 
the defeated side and wonder how the warnings, so clear to us bee, 
can possibly have been lost on the Government: concerne!, 
of us feel that as regards the latest) war. ne of us mas wor tet 
how all the preparations for war made by Japan could bave been 
by the Czars advisors Either Japan was able to coneral sticcese 
fully her preparations “which argues that her national diserpiue was 


well nigh perfect or Russian secret service was no better be fore te 
outbreak of war than it was daring the war Perhaps aatte f 


hoth. 

Po sometimes wonder why we do not apply these dessons 
ourselves; because, after all, at is concematie that our oan cae 
may not be very dissimilar to thatof Japan. Wat was vital te see 
will always be vital to us—comenan | of thee sea. 

She was threatened by aimichty power whose land forces t ‘y 
outnumbered Lerown, and whose navy, could it gar cominar dof 
the sea, would eo crypy le the financial aud economic resources ofthe 
country as to paralyse ats industrial bite 

Our relations with all other Powers are at pr 
We have the openly expressed staterment of the Fore: 8 
to that effect. Bat a chance may come o'er the sprutoet Wer 
dream ? 

Let us not, therefore, be forsetfal of what miaes for ear, 
and let us always be mindful of (he need of preparation for war, fe 
Anyone who studies military bietory knows te atone of Me ca eee f 
Hye ates 
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the course of which he emphasised the importance of General 
Braithwaite’s subject. 

Sir P. H. Lake, K.C.M.G., C.B.., Chief of the General Staff, 
said: —Your Excellencies, Your Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
I think after the lecture to which we have just listeued, and the most 
illuminating address of Mis Excellency the Viceroy, no comments 
are needed from me. I should like as President of the Council of 
this Institution to express the thanks of the Institution to His 
Excellency for coming here and for giving us this address, in which 
his wide experience and ripe knowledge of men and affairs were 
displayed for our equal pleasure and benefit. 


THe CHAlRMAN (FIELD-Manrsiant Lorp NICHOLsoy, G.C.B.):— 
Your Excellencies, Your Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen, —As 
nobody else wishes to discuss this lecture, Twill offer a few 
remarks on the subject. Tam = sure the lecturer has convinced us, 
if we needed to be convinced, of the enormous advantage of close and 
cordial relations between the responsible statesman and the respons 
sible naval or military strategist. Such relations are not always 
easy to establish, because the opinions of the most. prominent soldiers 
and sailors of the day often vary a good deal, and the responsible 
statesman has first to determine who for the time being is hkely to 
be his most competent adviser. The statesman having decided 
upon the policy most advantageous to his country has to consult 
the strategist and ascertain whether the naval and military resources 
available are sufficient to support and carry out that policy. If 
they are inadequate, then it has to be considered whether, to what 
extent, and within what period, these resources can be amplified. 
This is largely a matter of national expenditure and national 
sentiment. If it is found that the existing resources cannot be 
amplified to the requisite extent and within the requisite time, then 
the statesman has to modify his policy, and the strategist bas 
torevise his plans to accord with the modified policy. “In fact, 
the statesman and the strategist have to cut the national coat 
according to the cloth whieh the nation is able and willing to 
provide, 


General Braithwaite has referred to former campaigns as exem- 
plifying the necessity of strategy in war conforming to the political 
exipencies of the situation, and has illustrated this hy a reference 
to Lincoln and McClellan, ‘There is no mystery about strategical 
principles. They are essentially based on common sense "and 
experience; and as the statesman is, as a rule, likely to be possessed 
of more common sense and to have a wider outlook than the 
strategist, it may reasonably be assumed that, unless the strategist 
is able to convince the statesman that his proposed plan of action 
is sonnd, there isa strong probability of its proving to be unsound. 
For my own part | do not attach so much importance to abstract 
strategic ‘al. principles as to their practical and appropriate 
application. 
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The lecturer haa very justly laid stcess on the stratezical 
principle of being able to concentrate for war in superior force at 
the decisive point and at the decisive moment. That principle se 
one is likely to dispute; but its application must vary according to 
the rational and international conditions affecting the Powers 
conrecned. Tt isa comparatively easy tusk to observe tine priveiple 
inthe case of a self-contained continental Power wath few ard 
Insigniticant outlying possessions; but it is a ditferent: matter ip 
the case of an empire which comprises outlying possessions of iarse 
extent and great importance, scattered throughout the globe ard 
demanding peace and war garrisons. In tue latter conse tue «so 
siderntions of time and space, and the maintenance of 0) ligated 
garrisons, render the problem of concentration an extremely uith wit 
and complicated one. As our lines of Laperial communi ation are 
by sea, it follows that for this and other reasons sea power is ot 
vital moment to the British Euipire 

General Braithwaite has spoken of the interdependence of 
policy and strategy. T would yo turther and add Inilitary adinipte 
tration. Strategists may make the best plans iv the world, tut 
if these plans have to he carried out by an army which is defective 
in organizavion, Gaining, equipmnent, transport, and tte hice, and if 
that army is not well commanded, then it may be deteated br 
another army better equipped, better trained, and better commarcies 
though acting on an antertor plan of operations, The tiain functions 
of the military administrator in pence tine are to see that the fut se 
allotted to the army are expended to the best advantace, and ttt 
the AMY ID persont 1, nat rod, organization, aud equipment foe ue 
duties in peace and war, Tnowar, the functions of toe military 
administrator are to see that the army takes the tleld fully mob.lised, 
and with adequate arrangements for supply aud transport, to provide 
if neces ary for ite reinforcement, aul to make good (he wastace of 
war. Weare Apt to ignore the functions of tre military mftruies 
trator, and to give the whole credit te tne commander ta tue peed 
of the etrategist,  Puus, tor example, in the conflicts betwee 
Prosin aed Austra and between Prussia and France the success 
of Prussia were no doubt) due to Pismarci and Moltae, but no lee 
wasthe credit due te Koou, the War Minister Siiniariv, inte 
Manchurian war the successes of Japau were due not on be 
responsible etatestnen aud strategists, but oto tye capes aud 
etperiencedd War Miroster, Tersue ut Tu Geruany and ao Jajen 
the functions of comtuand and the duties of true Crenerai Statf, ee 
include the preparation of war plans, abd toe coutrol of train eed 
war Oofsenimation, are separated froma the funetiome of miuatact 
awlministeation, the last tery: aescnuedtotie War Minister. At tve 
War Othee a similar dietinetion re drvan, tooiugh pot on abet a 
lines owing to eomstituGooal ditherenees ftw uid be out of pee 
to refer to tue Tudian system wien bas been eo recently ined ued 
Under wiatever ayetemn, bowever, tie functions of command, le 
duties of the General stall, aud uiilitery aduiuietrativn are cerned 
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out at the headquarters of an army, whether they be united in one 
individul or separated among several individuals, one thing is 
certain, that to make an army efficient the staff which is charged 
with the preparation of war plans, war training, and war organization 
should work hand in hand with the staff and departments which 
deal with administrative duties. If they tail to work land in hand 
both at headquarters, in divisions, and in smaller formations, dis- 
lovation immediately ensues. For that reason [ think that the 
Staff College ought to aim at. turning out ofticers who have not only 
studied the higher principles of the art of war, bat who have been 
imbued with the necessity for workiug in complete harmony with 
their comrades in staff, departmental, aud regimental employ, and 
who also have been instructed in the practical duties which will 
devolve upon them when they join the stuff as junior general staff 
officers, or brigade majors, or deputy assistant adjutunt-generals, 
or deputy assistant quartermaster-generals. General Braithwaite 
has rather trespassed into my domain by quoting from the Bible. 
The remarks of St. Paul regarding trumpet calls are apposite, 
though I did not know that he had ever distinguished bimself as a 
soldier. Basing himself on this quotation, the lecturer has referred 
to the clarion nutes with which the Goverument of a united nation 
should enunciate the national policy. I am a little doubtful about 
these notes, because it is not always desirable to disclose the policy 
beforehand and because from time to time international relatious 
are subject to revision and modification. Besides, I think that it 
is opposed to the character of the British race to sound such clarion 
notes. It is, or used to be, our custom to make up our minds and 
hold our tongues. I may remind you that bull-dogs do not bark. 

IfI had occasion to consult the Bible on military subjects, 
I should be inclined toturn to the Old Testament. I should quote 
to you the injunction given to Joshua, the son of Nun, when he was 
called upon to undertake a hazardous enterprise of vital importance 
tohis nation. The injunction is a short one—“ only be strong and 
very courageous.” This I take to mean strong enough to comply 
with the strategical principle of being capable of meeting the 
enemy iu superior force at the decisive time and place, and courage- 
ous enough to defeat the enemy when encountered. There is a 
Great deal in moral as well as physical courage. First count the 
cost as carefully as you like, and then, having made up your mind, 
stick to it. Hardly anything is more detrimental in war than 
vacillation, and { venture to think that His Excellency the Viceroy 
will agree that the same is tbe case in regard to policy. 

Ihave inflicted on you a longer speech than I intended, and 
! now beg to propose for your unanimous coucurrence a vote 
of thanks to General Braithwaite for his most interesting and 
Justructive lecture. (Cheers.) 
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AUTOMATIC RIFLES 
By Carrain C. J. D. Freeta, R. A. 


The antomatic rifle is now engaging the attention of every 
civilised nation in the world, and the value of such an arm in war 
is a subject of frequent discussion in all military periodicals. Those 
averse to its adoption assert that the difficulties connected with 
the supply of ammunition render the introduction of an automatic 
tifle undesirable, and they affirm that no perfectly satisfactory 
and reliable weapon of this nature will ever be produced. It 
has also been urged as an argument against automatic rifles that 
“targets which would justify expenditure of ammunition at a rate 
of 20 or more rounds per minute, must be exceedingly rare ina 
modern battle”* It is said that any rate of fire greater than that 
of the service rifle is impossible, as the heating of the barrel 
makes the rifle too hot to handle, besides rendering aiming practically 
impossible and extraction very difficult. ‘ 

The advocates of an automatic rifle point ont that the rapidity 
of fire possible with such a rifle places a valuable reserve of 
power in the hands of a commander, that the ability to shoot quickly 
does nat by any means imply that rapid fire should be resorted to 
on all occasions, and that the efficient control of the expenditure of 
ammunition is entirely a matter of training. Tt must not be for- 
gotten that the same difficulties in ammunition supply presented 
themselves on the introduction of the magazine rifle and on the 
adoption of a quick-firing field gun. And since in both those caser 
a solution of the difficulties has been found in efficient training, it 
would seem reasonable to suppose that the problem in the case of 
the automatic rifle is not altogether insoluble. 

Be this as it may, it is universally admitted that, ifany of the 
leading powers were to adopt an automatic rifle, all other nations 
would be compelled to follow their example. History has demon- 
strated that the moral influence bestowed upon an army by its 
possession of a superior weapon, is an asset which no country can 
afford to neglect. 

Undoubtedly the advantages ofa reliable automatic rifle are 
great. In the first place, the firer is relieved of all the fatigue 
caused by opening and closing the breech. Again, the absence of 
movement, except when charging the magazine, is a distinct aid to 
invisibility, and the power to shoot rapidly, when the necessity 
arises, is a valuable and indisputable advantage. “There is no need 
to loosen the grip of the right hand on the small of the butt in order 
to work the bolt. The rifle need not be taken down from the 
shoulder between the shots; therefore the firer’s attention is not 
distracted from the object.”+ 


*** Automatic Rifles,” Army Review, January 1912. 
t Text-book of Small Arms, 1909, p. 31. 
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These are a few of the arguments for and against the introduc- 

tion of an automatic weapon from a tactical point of view. It is 
not, however, proposed to pursue this aspect of the case further, as 
the object of the article is to investigate the subject on its mecha- 
nical side, to study the attributes of a good automatic weapon, 
and to grasp the general principles on which such a weapon is 
constructed. 
“The first thing necessary is to have a perfectly clear conception 
of what an ideal automatic rifle for military purposes should be 
capable of. Perhaps the simplest way of acquiring this knowledge is 
by a perusal of one of the specifications fora military automatic 
rifle which have been drawn up by many of the European powers. 

The following is the specification for the French automatic 
rifle.. The specification may be taken as embodying the principal 
features demanded by the military authorities of all countries. It 
runs as follows :— 

“1. Loading.—The weapon must be loaded from a magazine, 
or other analogous arrangement, holding 5 rounds at most. 

“The system of automatic loading must admit of the contents 
of the magazine being fired by means of repeated pressure on the 
trigger, without taking the rifle from the shoulders. 

“The weapon must (in addition to any automatic action) be 
capable of being used as a single loader, and of firing single shots. 

“2. General handiness.—The weapon must be simple, strong, 
and easily kept in order. It should be capable of being stripped 
and reassembled, as far as possible, by hand. 

“The breech mechanism must be protected against rain, dust, 
dirt, etc. Fouling due to prolonged firing, under normal service 
conditions, must not cause inconvenience either to the firer or his 
neighbours. 

“Some form of hand-guard must be provided. 

“The weapon must have a simple, strong, and reliable safety 
apparatus, easy to handle. It must be possible to unload the weapon 
quickly, at any moment. 

“The rifle must be capable of firing blank for the purposes of 
drill and manceuvres. 

“3. Weight.—The weight of the weapon, without bayonet and 
with the magazine empty, must not exceed 9-26 Ibs. Whatever the 
weight, the recoil must not be excessive. : 

“4, Weight of ummunition—The calibre must not be less 
than ‘2569 inches. Subject to this reservation, the ammunition 
should be as light as possible. 

“5, Length of weapon.—The rifle must be of such length as to 
admit of its being fired in two ranks with the bayonet fixed. The 
total length must not be appreciably shorter than that of the weapons 
now in use. 

“6, Sighting.—The rifle must be provided with fixed sights 
capable of being used at once (without preliminary handling) and 
such as to make the operation of taking aim, with regard to elevation 
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(which is more important than direction), as simple and easy as 
possible. 

“ There should also be some form of auxiliary sights, admitting 
of accurate fire at all ranges. 

“7, Rapidity of five—This must be at least 20 rounds a 
minute in the lying down position. 

“8. Accuwracy.—The accuracy of any new weapon must be at 
least equal to that of the rifle at present in use. 

“9. Flatness of trajectory.—The culminating point of the 
trajectory, for a range of 880 yards, shall not.exceed a height of 5:25 
feet. At medium and long ranges (up to 1,600 yards at least) the 
behaviour of the bullet must be at least as regular as that of the 
present rifle. 

“10. Penetration.—This must be as great as possible, and at 
least equal to that of existing weapons.”* 

It should be noted that there is no demand for a weapon which 
will fire the entire contents of the magazine by means ofa single 
pressure of the trigger, but that one round should be discharged by 
each pressure of the trigger, the operations of extracting the empty 
cartridge case, reloading, closing the breech, and recocking being 
performed automatically. A hand weapon which continues firing 
like a machine gun as long as the trigger is pressed is unsuitable 
for military purposes owing to the impossibility of keeping the aim 
steady. 

Although it cannot claim any great antiquity, the automatic rifle 
has nevertheless a longer and more interesting history than it is 
generally credited with. As long ago as 1854 the possibilities of 
automatic action were forescen by the great steel inventor, Sir Henry 
Bessemer. In this year he took out a patent for what he described 
as an improvement “in constructing guns so that the reactive force 
of explosive gunpowder is made the agency of mechanism to reload 
and to discharge the gun.” + The principle is shown applied to 
heavy guns, and it is believed that the inventor had not sufficient 
confidence in his crude ideas to embolden him to put them to a 
practical test. 

From 1854 to 1883 little or no progress can be traced from the 
Patent Journals. But in 1883, the name of another great inventor 
Sir Hiram Maxim, looms out of the mist. He claimed to have 
invented a means of adopting ordinary single-loading rifles to fire 
as machine guns, and applies his patent} to the Winchester rifle, a 
bolt gun, and the Peabody Martini rifle. Inthe bolt gun, the whole 
contents of the magazine were intended to be fired by a single 
pressure of the trigger ; but for the Winchester and Peabody Martini 
Tifles, he only seerns to have provided automatic extraction and 
ejection, the reloading having to be accomplished by hand. 


* La Revae d’Infanterie. February 15th, 1910. 
f Patent 1868/1354. 
t Patent 3178/1883, 
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In these designs the safety arrangements are extremely ernde 
and there would seem to be great danger of the weapon being 
accidentally fired. Nevertheless, this patent contains a clear 
conception of an automatic action, the recoil force being utilised for 
extracting the empty cartridge, “ for bringing a fresh cartridge from 
the magazine into position, and for preparing the gun for the next 
discharge.”* 

Another notable automatic rifle appears in the Patent Journal 
in 1891. This rifle, which isalso the product of Sir Hiram Maxim's 
brain, was designed on an entirely different principle to that on 
which his previous patent was based. 

The motive power for this weapon was obtained by venting the 
barrel and utilising the force of the gas which passed through the 
vent to work a piston which operated the breech mechanism. 
Although this design is of a very elementary type and possesses 
many defects, among which the venting of the barrel too near the 
chamber was, perhaps, the worst, nevertheless it is by no meansa 
bad example of the gas actuated system—a system which is not only 
considered promising but which has actually been adopted by the 
Mexican Government. 

From this period right down to the present day a constantly 
increasing number of designs of automatic rifles have been patented 
yearly. From these it is proposed to select the systems which have 
proved themselves worthy of consideration, and to describe the 
general principles on which they are designed, omitting all reference 
to those details which do not belong exclusively to automatic rifles. 

An automatic rifle has many parts which would be equally 
suitable for a magazine rifle, eg., the sights, safety catch, and possibly 
the butt; but there are other parts which have to be specially 
designed in order to obtain automatic action, namely, the breech 
action, the trigger mechanism, and the means by which the force of 
the explosion is applied to operate the breech. 

It will be found most convenient to classify automatic rifles 
according tc the means by which automatic action is obtained. There 
are in all five distinct classes, viz :— 

(1) The gas-operated rifle. 

(2) The rifle operated by an inertia block. 
(3) The rifle operated by a moving cap. 
(4) The toggle-jointed rifle. 

(5) The recoiling barrel rifle, (short recoil). 
(6) The recoiling-barrel rifle (long recoil). 

It is now proposed to make the reader generally acquainted 
with the distinguishing features of automatic rifles, by describing 
briefly the operating mechanism, the action, and the trigger mecba- 
nism of a good typical example of each of the above classes. 


“Patent 3178/1883, 
t Patent 22895/1891. 
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THE GAS-OPERATED RIFLE. 
The first type which will be dealt with is that known as the 
as-operated rifle. The Mondragon rifle is the rifle selected to 
illustrate this type. This weapon has been recently approved for 
issue to the Mexican Army, and it may therefore be assumed that its 
preliminary trials were not altogether without promise. 

The automatic portions of the rifle are illustrated in figures 1, 2 
and 3 (vide diagrams at end of this article). 

Fig. 1 gives a sectional elevation of the muzzle end of the stock. 

Fig. 2 is a plan of the connecting rod and side lever. 

Fig. 3 shows the elevation and end view of the breech bolt. 

The rifle is operated in the following manner :-— When the bullet 
has travelled to within about six inches of the muzzle, the gas 
passes through a small vent (1) in the under side of the barrel into 
a cylinder or tube driving back a piston (2) and compressing a 
spiral spring (3) between the piston head and the end of the tube 
The rear end of the piston rod is yoked to a connecting rod (4) and 
thus communicates its movement toa lever (5) which slides along a 
smooth surface on the right side of the body. There are two projec- 
tions (6) and (7), on this sliding lever which engage helical slots 
(8) and (9) in the bolt (10). When the lever commences to move 
backwards, the projections (6) and (7), sliding in the slots (8, and 
(9), cause the bolt to revolve sufficiently to disengage the locking 
lugs (10') from the body, a spring pin (11) on the lever engages a 
hole (12)in the breech bolt, and the lever and bolt, thus connected, 
travel together until the magazine is completely disclosed. During 
this operation, the empty cartridge is extracted and the hammer® 
is cocked. ‘The spiral spring in the gas tube then drives forward 
the piston, which in turn closes and locks the bolt, at the same time 
feeding a fresh cartridge into the chamber. 

In order to operate the rifle by hand, it is necessary to shut off 
the passage for the gas by turning the nut (15) through half a 
circle. This revolves the plug (14) so as to bring the channel (16) 
Spposite the vent (1) and allows the gas to escape to the outer air. 
When the lever is gripped by the hand, a spring-operated catch 
(18) automatically disconnects the piston rod from the lever. 

Figure 4 shows a sectional elevation of the trigger mechanism 
of the rifle. This is a very important part of any automatic rifle ; 
for, in order to obtain single shots, it is necessary to arrange that 
the sear should be automatically released from the trigger imme- 
diately after the rifle has been fired. If this release of the sear 
were not arranged for, the action would not be recocked, and the 
striker would travel forward with the bolt. The result would be 
either continuous firing or missfires according to whether the force, 
with which the striker was pushed against the cap, was sufficient to 
fire it or not. 

In this design the striker, which passes down the centre of the 
breech bolt, is operated by a hammer (1). When the bolt is driven 

Se a ee ee 


* See page (353). 
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to the rear, the hammer (1) is forced back by the striker 3) Tr 
haminer, in its turn, drives back the red(3) until the bent. 4) engages 
the nose of the sear (6), and, at the same time, Compresses the man 
spring (2). 

When the trigger (7) is pulled, the rear end of the supperting 
pawl (S) is raised, thus forcing the nose of the sear out of the bens 
and allowing the hammer to be driven forward by the main) spor yg 
Almost simultaneously with the release of the hammer, a further 
shght movement of the trigger causes the pawl (5) to shp off th 
rear of the projecting end of the trigger, so that the sear is at once 
brought back to its original position: by the scar spring 10>, and w 
ready to retain the red (5) on ite being forced back = Th sear 
spring (10) bears against the bar (11 of the trigger-guard bracket 
which ts stationary, When the trigger is released, the hght on. 
spring (9) forces the pawl 8) back into its position on the top f 
the projecting end of the trigger. 

This bnet description of the Mondragon ithe should) be 9s: 
cient to illustrate the general principles on which gns-actuated 
rithes are designed. The distinctive feature of this class is the vent 
near the muzzle of the barrel through which the gas pases in one 
to operate the action. The advantages commonly claimed for th « 
class of Weapon are simpheity and lightness. ‘The chief disadyant- 
age is the lability of the vent and piston evlinder becoming. fen ed 
and a consequent reduction in power, with the posable resnit: that 
the breech bolt may not be withdrawn sutheently far te pok ep 
a fresh cartridge from the magazine. 


THE REFLE OPERATED BY AN INERTIA LOW 


The next type to be described is that which is operated by 
tieans of an inertia block. 

Although this method has met with setue success in piste 
sporting rifles, tt as generally considered unsuitable ter maatary 
nities on account of the extra weight which at entails, and ace 
because in rifles desyned on this principe tas ditheult to comps 
with service safety conditions, 

The Syogun automatic rite, which will now be described is @ 
geod example of this class. 

Figure 3 shows a sectional clevation of the inertia block and the 
breech block of this ith and fyure (0) slows the correspon 

The breech as here shown closed. asin the fining pes 
breech block Gos docked to the breech piece 4) by mens of te: 
locking levers 5 On the cartadye borg fred by the atermece te 
the recor ot the cithe causes the inertia beah 2) whch carne tte 
bong and bewiog mechani te meve forward a shert duet 


with relation to the rit ated Drang this movement the ear & 
which os pivoted te the inertia beak reetgages with the bent o@ 
the striacr, both the etract sprtag TF) and the mel spring 
being compressed OAR the end ot this forward toveannt the 
Teeull spring A teameertiny tlt dene the mertia brork te the 
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rear. This brings the pin (9), which is a part of the inertia block, 
into contact with the overhanging ends (5’) of the locking levers 
(5), thus disengaging the locking levers from the breech piece. The 
inertia block continues to travel to the rear by virtue of the 
momentum which it possesses, carrying with it the breech block and 
drawing back the connecting rod (10). To the front end of this 
connecting rod a spiral spring is attached, ‘his spring, which is 
not shown on the drawings, lies under the barrel in a groove in 
the fore-end, its forward end being pinned to the fore-end. 

When the inertia block has travelled sufficiently far to the rear, 
the empty cartridge case is extracted and the fresh one is picked up. 
The spiral spring, which has been extended during this backward 
movement, then reasserts itself, and the inertia block is returned to 
the firing position, the new cartridge being fed into the chamber 
and the brecch closed. 

Figure 7 shows the sectional elevation of the trigger mechanism 
of this rifle. It functions in the following manner:—A_ hooked 
pawl (2) controlled by a flat spring (3) is pivoted to the front end 
of the trigger (1). When the trigger is pulled, the hooked pawl 
draws the sear (4) out of engagement with the striker (5) leaving 
it free to be carried forward by the striker spring (6). While the 
sear (4) is being drawn down by the pawl (2), its nose (4) passes 
into the wedge-shaped opening (7) and causes the pawl to turn on 
its axis, thus disengaging it from the sear. This disengagement 
is so arranged as to take place immediately after the release of the 
striker, thus allowing the sear, aided by the spiral spring (8), to 
re-engage with the bent on the striker as soon as it is in the correct 
position to do so. 


THE RIFLE OPERATED BY A MOVING CAP. 


Although this system has been little exploited, it is held by 
sone to be particularly hopeful on account of its simplicity and 
lightness. There is, however, an inherent objection to this class of 
rifle in that it necessitates a complicated and undesirable design 
of ammunition. 

In erder to illustrate this system the Roth automatic rifle will 
now be described. 

Figure 8 is a longitudinal section of this rifle showing the 
breech action. The cartridge (1), which is of a special design, has a 
thick base with a deep cylindrical recess in it, at the bottom of 
which are the cap and anvil, 

The breech Pott (2) is shown with its locking lugs (2’) in the 
locked position, and the firing pin in the cocked position. This 
firing pin is in two parts (3) and 4). The front portion (4) is 
contained in the bolt head (5). It has a spiral spring (6) wound 
round it, which rests between a collar on the pin and a recess in the 
bolt head. The rear portion 3) of this firing pin is bered out to 
take the main spring (7) and is prevented from turning by guide 
nibs formed at its rear end, which move in longitudinal grooves in 
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the body (8).* A projecting rib on the under side of the firing pin 
serves as a cocking bent to engage the sear.t The breech bolt (2) is 
retated into the locked position by means of the rhombvidal-shaped 
studs (9) on the firing pin, which move in spiral grooves (11) cut in 
the breech bolt. 

When the cartridge is fired by the firing pin (3) and (4), the 
cap is driven to the rear by the force of the explosion and carries 
with it the front portion (4) of the firing pin. This motion is 
imparted to the rear portion (3) of the firing pin; and the studs 
(9) travel through the longitudinal part of the grooves (10), 
subsequently passing through the spiral grooves (11) and thus 
unlocking the breech bolt. The bolt and firing pin then travel 
backwards together until the magazine is completely exposed. 

During the recoil of the firing pin and bolt, the main spring 
is compressed against the rear end of the body, and the empty 
cartridge case is extracted and ejected. The bolt, having completed 
its backward movement, is then driven forward by the pressure of 
the main spring on the firing pin, and a fresh cartridge case is 
fed into the chamber, The firing pin (3) continues to move forward 
until it has turned the breech bolt into the locked position, when 
itis brought up by the engagement »f the cocking nose with the 
sear. The action is then ready to be fired again by the trigger 
mechanism which will now be described. 

Figure 9 gives a sectional elevation of this trigger mechanism. 

The trigger (1), on being pulled, raises the rear end of a slotted 
lever (2) against the pressure of a spiral spring (8). This slotted 
lever is pivoted to the body (7) near its centre so that, when the 
rear end is raised, the front end, which rests on a spring pawl (4) 
pivoted to the sear (5), is depressed. During this movement, the 
sear, which is pivoted to the body (7), is revolved on its pivot, thus 
releasing the firing pin 6: and carrying the spring pawl \4) away 
from the slotted lever ‘2). Immediately after the release of the 
firing pin, the spring pawl slips off the inclined end of the slotted 
lever, and the sear returns to the firing position under the action of 
the spiral spring (8). 

Tn order to open the breech by hand, the slide (10) is pulled 
back. This motion withdraws the firing pin (6) which carries back 
the breech bolt with it. The breech is held back by the T-shaped 
lever (9). 

THE TOGGLE-JOINTED RIFLE. 


The Browning automatic pistol is so well known that it may 
seem supertiuous to describe in detail the toggle-joint system on 
which this class of weapon is designed. Nevertheless, as the ce 
cation of this system to rifles is sumewhat distinctive, it will be 
advisable to outline its salient features. ’ 

Figure 10 gives a longitudinal sectional elevation of the action 
of this rifle. 

EI Neca lh ae a PRE Pe AIT Se Ie 


» » These ribs and grovves are not shown on thejdrawing. 
+ See Fig. 9. 
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The body is formed in two parts. ‘The upper part (1) recoils 
while the lower part (2) is stationary. The upper part is screwed 
to the barre! (1) and slides on the lower part, carrying the barrel 
with it. ‘There isa collar not shown) fixed to the barrel near the 
breech, which encircies a tubular magazine (8) on which it slides. 
This collar is operated by the forward end of the barrel return spring 
(4). The breech block (5) slides in the recoiling part (1’) of the 
body, and is connected to the rear of the latter by two links (G6) and 
(7). The forward link (6) is connected to the breecn block, the 
rearward link (7) being pivoted to the body by the pin (7’). The 
links are pivoted to each other by a pin (8) which is slightly below 
the other two pivots when the breech is closed, thus ensuring: its 
not flying up under the pressure from the explosion of the cartridge. 
These links are held down, in the closed position, by a spring 
plunger (10) acting on a cam plate (11 which is rigidly fixed to the 
recoiling part of the body. A long rod or hammer (12) operates 
the firing pin (13), The front end of this hammer works in guides 
in the breech block, and the rear end is rounded to seat ‘n a plunger 
(15) which slides ina tube (16) and is controlled by the main 
spring (17). This tube passes down the butt of the rifle. 

bn the explosion of the cartridge the barrel and the recoiling 
part of the body are forced back to the limit of their travel (as 
shown by the dotted lines at A), the barrel-return spring .4) and 
the main spring being compressed. At the same time the cam 
surface (7’) on the rear link meets the shoulder (2’) on the fixed part 
(2) of the body. This causes the pivot .8) to be thrown upwards; 
forcing the plunger (10: over the projection on the cain plate (11). 
The momentum imparted to the breech block then canses the 
movement to continue until the toggle-joint assumes the position 
shown by the dotted lines at B, the breech being then completely 
open, The barrel and recoiling part of the body will then have 
resumed their forward position under the action of the barrel-return 
spring (4). 

As the middle joint (8) of the links is being raised from the 
firing positition, the link (6) revolves on its forward pivot. By 
this means two little projecting pieces (6’° on the lower front end 
of this link are revolved backwards ‘These projecting pieces, 
meeting the stud (12) on the hammer (12), foree the hammer 
back until the bent (12”) is engaged by the sear (14), which is 
pivoted to the breech block. 

During the rearward movement of the breech block. the fired 
cartridge case is extracted and ejected, and a fresh cartridge is drawn 
from the magazine and raised to the luading pesition by suitable 
mechanism (not shown). Gader the action of the main spring the 
breech block is then carried forward by the hammer and the “links 
are lowercd into their locked position. The sear, also going for arg) 
is again ready to be operated by the trigger mec chanisin. 

This trigger mechanism consists of a trigger (19), which is 
pivoted near its centre to the trigger guard. ‘fo its front end'a 
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hooked pawl (18) is hinged. This pawl, which is controlled by a flat 
spring, draws the sear (14) out of engagement with the bent (12”) 
on the hummer when the trigger is pulled. After the rifle is fired, 
the sear recoils with the breech block, thus releasing itself from the 
hooked pawl. Then, the sear having resumed the firing position, 
it is again caught up by the pawl on the release of the trigger. 

There are finger pieces (9) on the link (7), by which the breech 
can be opened by hand. 

Although there is much in this class of weapon to recommend 
it, it is doubtful whether the toggle mechanism can ever be made 
capable of the long travel, which a high velocity rifle cartridge 
requires, without making it unduly clumsy and heavy; and it is 
probably owing to this reason that it has not hitherto been more 
extensively developed. 

The two classes of automatic rifles remaining to be described 
are both recoil-acted rifles in the proper sense of the word, They 
ditter, however, in one important feature; for, whereas in the one 
class the barrel recoil is only sufficient to perform the unlocking of 
the bolt, in the other class the barrel and bolt recoil together for 
the full travel of the bolt. These two systeins have been exploited 
to a greater degree than any of the other systems, and many good 
rifles of both classes have been the result ; nevertheless the mechanism 
of these rifles is, as a rule, considerably more complicated than 
that of any of the rifles already described. This is especially the 
case with the Brauning automatic rifle, of which the principle will 
now be roughly described. It is, however, to be feared that neither 
the description nor the drawings are sufficiently detailed to enable 
the reader to grasp all the minutiz of the design. 


THE RECOILING-BARREL RIFLE (SHORT RECOIL). 


Figure 11 shows a sectional plan of the Briuning automatic 
rifle and figure 12 is a sectional elevation. 

The recoiling barrel (1) is screwed to the breech casing (2) 
which reaches to within a short distance of the rear cap (4). The 
barrel and the breech casing, sliding in the breech frame (3), recoil 
together through the short space A between the casing and the 
cap. They are returned to the firing position by the spring (19) 
(details not shown). 

The breech block ,5) is bored out for the firing pin (6), and 
the locking levers (7) are pivoted in slots in its forward end. These 
locking levers project sideways and bear on resistance shoulders 
(8) in the breech casing, when they are in the locked position. 
A hollow cylindrical cap (9) at the rear of the block contains the 
main spring (1U). Near the middle of the block two little rocking 
levers (11’) are pivoted ; and it is by means of these levers that the 
firing pin is withdrawn into the cocked position. The firing 
pin is held in the cocked position by means of a T-shaped cocking 
lever (11) which engages with a cocking bent (12) on the top of the 
breech block. This T-shaped lever is pivoted to the firing pin, and 
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it has a vertical leg passing through a slot in the rear portion of 
the firing pin. It 1s controlled by a emali spiral spring (13). The 
bedy of the firing pin is slotted horizontally to clear the heels 
(7') of the locking levers in their disengaged position, the slot being 
arranged so that the heels cannot enter it until the firing pin has 
been withdrawn a short distance. ‘lhe effect is that it is impossible 
to fire the rifle unless these heels have been withdrawn from the 
needle which ensures the breech block being locked at the moment 
of firing. 
The trigger (16) and the sear (18) are pivoted to the breech frame. 
The trigger operates the sear (18) by means of a spring pin (17) 
which allows the sear nose to trip past it immediately after the 
needle has been released. The sear operates the vertical leg of the 
cocking lever (11). ‘The spiral spring (19), bearing on the shoulders 
of the trigger and the sear, controls their position, as well as return- 
ing the barrel and breech casing to the firing position. When the 
trigger is pressed, the sear raises the cocking lever (11), thus releas- 
ing the needle, which plies forward and fires the cartridge under 
the action of the main spring (10). At the same time the rocking 
levers (11’) are forced into the position shown by the dotted lines in 
figure 12. On the recoil of the barrel and breech casing, the top 
arms of the Jevers (11’), bearing against the front edge (3’) of the 
breech frame, cause the levers to rotate, thus withdrawing the needle 
in the breech block. ‘This movement of the needle allows the 
locking levers to close into the slot in the needle, which they start 
doing as soon as their rear outer corners impinge on the angular 
tecesses (3°) in the breech frame. When the closing in movement 
1s complete and the breech block has been disconnected from the 
breech casing, the impetus given to the breech block carries it to 
the rear end of the frame, the breech closing spring (14) being 
thereby compressed, During this movement, the fired cartridge is 
extracted and ejected; and the top arms of rocking levers (11) are 
forced down by the inclined surfaces (3') un the breech frame, thus 
withdrawing the firing pin sutticiently far for it to be cocked by the 
cocking lever's engagement with the cocking bent (12). After the 
barrel and casing bave been released from the breech block, they are 
returned to the firing position by the spring (19). The breech 
block having reached the end of its travel, then picks up a fresh 
cartridge, and resumes the closed position under the influence of 
the breech closing spring (14). ‘The locking levers are then foreed 
into the locked position by the spiral springs (7') and the cocking 
lever is once more above the front toe of the sear. On the trigger 
being released, it again picks up the sear, and the ritle is ready to 
fired again. 
_, The action can be operated by hand by means of the handle and 
slide (15), : 
There is a slight modification of this short recoil principle, which 
cousists in dividing the barrel into two parts, one part consisting of 
the barrel proper, and the other of a small liner to the barrel which 
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extends from the breech to just beyond the mouth of the chamber. 
The barrel is fixed and the liner, sliding 1n the barrel, recoils a short 
distance with the bolt in a similar manner to that which obtains with 
a short-recoi! barrel. 

The device has for its object the elimination of the disadvantages 
of a recoiling barrel, but it introduces other objectionable featurea in 
that it weakens the barrel at the chamber and makes an escape of gas 
possible between the liner and the barrel. 


THE RECOILING-BARREL RIFLE (LONG RECOIL). 


The final type to be described is that in which the harrel recoils 
with the bult tu the full extent of the travel of the bolt. The 
example of this type selected for description is a design patented by 
Manser, who is one of the best known and most prolific of automatic 
ritle inventors. He explains at some length that he has adopted 
this system as he considers it is the only method which has any 
prospect of ultimate success. 

Figure 13 shows a longitudinal vertical section of the breech 
action which functions as follows :— 

The force of recoil drives the barrel (1) and the breech bolt (3) 
to the rear of the body (2), thus compressing both the barrel-retum 
spring and the breech closing spring which are located in the breech 
casing and are not shown in the drawing. The projecting rear end 
of the rotary sleeve (3’) of the bolt is then stopped by the breech 
casing and driven into the bolt. This sleeve has helical ribs (5) 
on it which engage with corresponding grooves in the bolt head (4); 
and, as the sleeve (3') is constrained from turning, the bolt head is 
forced to rotate, and is thus unlocked from the barrel. The barrel 
is then driven forward by the barrel return spring, while the bolt 
is retained in the rearward position by an arresting lever, which is 
so arranged that it releases the bolt as soon as the barrel has 
returned to the firing position. The breech bolt is then driven 
forward by the breech-closing spring, and a fresh cartridge is loaded 
into the chamber. When the bolt head (4) has gone home in the 
barrel, it is free to turn into the locked position. This rotation is 
effected by means of the compressed spring (6), which forces back 
the rotary sleeve (3’), thus turning the bolt into the locked 
position, 

The firing pin is made in two parts, the front part forms 4 
bearing for the main spring (8), and the rear part has a head with 
projecting lugs on the under side. To those lugs the cocking lever 
(9) is pivoted, a spiral spring at the rear end keeping it in contact 
with the bolt. During the opening of the breech, when the rotaly 
sleeve has been driven into the bult by the rear end of the breech 
casing. the needle is forced out to the rear by the bolt head (4) 
and is held there by the nose (9°) of the cocking lever See 
against the corner (3") of the rotary sleeve. It is finally rele 
by the sear, which, under the action of the trigger, presses up the 
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rear projecting end (9”) of the cocking lever and allows the needle 
to fly forward under the uction of the main spring (8) and to fire 
the cartridge. 

The trigger mecharisin is of the ordinary lever type, except 
that the axis hole for the scar is elongated to allow the trigger nose 
to trip. 

This rifle can also be operated by hand. 

The reader has now had presented to him the various systems 
by which antomatic rifle designers have sought success; and he will 
naturally wonder whr, with all these excellent designs, every civil- 
ised army has not already been armed with a satisfactory automatic 
rifle of some sort. 

The answer to this question is that the difficulty in deciding 

on a_ snitable cartridge is largely though not entirely responsible 
for the delay. From a glance at the conditions for the French 
automatic rifle (given on pages 346—347) it will be seen that there 
are stipulations as to flatness of trajectory, calibre, and weight. This 
is also so with regard to the prospective automatic rifles for all the 
great powers. It is eusily understood that all nations desire the 
new weapon, when it is introduced, to be an advance in every way, 
They therefore consider it necessary to combine with an automatic 
action the small calibre and flat trajectory which is now considered 
by experts to be indispensable in any up-to-date rifle. 

This desire for an improved cartridge is sensible and perfectly 
justifiable. But it is not generally reslised how greatly it handi- 
caps a designer. It means that the antomatie action cannot be 
proceeded with until the ammunition and rifle barrel have been 
settled. But it may be asked why an automatic action could not 
be worked out for one of the existing barrels with its established 
ammunition; and why, when this has been perfected, the principle 
could not be applied to a new barrel and new ammunition, This 
could not, however, be done If it could, the problem of an auto- 
matic rifle would be already solved. It would only be necessary to 
select one of the many satisfactory automatic pistols, and to design 
a rifle on the same principle. But such a procedure would be 
doomed to failure, for not only does the smallest alteration in any 

rtion of a design frequently spell tailure for the whole invention, 

but the higher the power of a weapon the more difficult does it 
become to get reliable automatic action. 

This question of a higher power cartridge affects the rifle 
designer in many ways. In the first place, a more powerful 
cartridge naturally implies a larger charge and consequently a 
cartridge case of greater capacity. This practically necessitates a 
longer cartridge. Now a longer cartridge means a longer magazine 
and a greater travel of the boit in order to enable it to pick up and 
to load a fresh cartridge. p 

It may be seen by examining any of the designs already given, 
how much a slight addition te the length of the cartridge would 
affect the length of the action and the weight and handiness of the 
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weapon, and this is quite apart from the fact that the 1 
travel of the bolt, the greater the work that must be done in 
opening and closing it. Tn fact, any automatic mechanism ts 
called upon to do far more for a long cartridge than for a short one, 
Awan, the designer of an automatic ritle, who has as to 
design his ammunition, i practically obliged to try his weapon ow 
ammunition which is only in an experimental stage, aod wi 4 
besides being hard to procure in any quantity, is hable to ae are gow 
in ballisties ard untrue to gange. The result naturally is that the 
rifle is subjected to uneven pressures, and has to contend ee ear- 
tridges which are hard to extract. Now aritle which is worked br 
hand sutters comparatively litde from the bolt’ being cccasona 5 
alittle sti! to work, because the firer has the inteilarence « 
ability to put the necessary exter force into the operation of op 
the breech. Batatas avery ditterent: matter with an aut tna 
nifle. Ao reserve foree fer working the bolt as possible on’y 
very limited extent, for at imust necessary be appued te een 
withdrawal of the bolt, so that atacdarge amount of reserve fo rw 
were provided, the rifle action wontd get badly knocked about when 


the extraction was normal, 
Tt may, therefore, be acer pted Chat goed rehable ammaunit onc 


absolutely necessary before the value a an automatic mitts can be 


ascertuned, © Moreover there must be plenty of this ami: ire 
itis net possible te promounee with catamty on the va fe 
rifle ula dare nomber of roands have beon fired: from at Rove 


bility, freedom frow feating. and ex oessive wear of the peurte can 


only be learnt trom dengthy fot trods 

ey anpy all these pores in omind, the woold-be inventor «faa 
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to the rear, the hammer (1) is forced back by the striker (3). The 
hammer, in its turn, drives back the rod (5) until the bent (4) engages 
the nose of the sear (6), and, at the same time, compresses the main 
spring (2). 

When the trigger (7) is pulled, the rear end of the supporting 
pawl (8) is raised, thus forcing the nose of the sear out of the bent 
and allowing the hammer to be driven forward by the main spring. 
Almost simultaneously with the release of the hammer, a further 
slight movement of the trigger causes the pawl (8) to slip off the 
rear of the projecting end of the trigger, so that the sear is at once 
brought back to its original position by the sear spring (10), and is 
ready to retain the rod (5) on its being forced back. The sear 
spring (10) bears against the bar (11) of the trigger-guard bracket, 
which is stationary. When the trigger is released, the light coil 
spring (9) forces the pawl (8) back into its position on the top of 
the projecting end of the trigger. 

This brief description of the Mondragon rifle should be suffi- 
cient to illustrate the general principles on which gas-actuated 
rifles are designed. The distinctive feature of this class is the vent 
near the muzzle of the barrel through which the gas passes in order 
to operate the action. The advantages commonly claimed for this 
class of weapon are simplicity and lightness. The chief disadvant- 
age is the liability of the vent and piston cylinder becoming fouled 
and a consequent reduction in power, with the possible result that 
the breech bolt may not be withdrawn sufficiently far to pick up 
a fresh cartridge from the magazine. 


THE RIFLE OPERATED BY AN INERTIA BLOCK. 


The next type to be described is that which is operated by 
means of an inertia block. 

Although this method has met with some success in pistols and 
sporting rifles, it is generally considered unsuitable for military 
rifles on account of the extra weight which it entails, and also 
because in rifles designed on this principle it is difficult to comply 
with service safety conditions. 

The Sjogun automatic rifle, which will now be described, is a 
good example of this class. 

Figure 5 shows a sectional elevation of the inertia block and the 
breech block of this rifle ; and figure (6) shows the corresponding plan. 

The breech is here shown closed, as in the firing position. The 
breech block (3) is locked to the breech piece (4) by means of two 
locking levers (5). On the cartridge being fired by the striker (1), 
the recoil of the rifle causes the inertia block (2', which carries the 
firing and locking mechanism, to move forward a short distance 
with relation to the rifle itself. During this movement the sear (6) 
which is pivoted to the inertia block re-engages with the bent on 
the striker, both the striker spring (7) wa the recoil spring (3) 
being compressed. At the end of this forward movement, the 
recoil spring (8°, teasserting itself, forces the inertia block to the 
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rear. This brings the pin (9), which is a part of the inertia block, 
into contact with the overhanging ends (5’) of the locking levers 
(5), thus disengaging the locking levers from the breech piece. The 
inertia block continues to travel to the rear by virtue of the 
momentum which it possesses, carrying with it the breech block and 
drawing back the connecting rod (10). To the front end of this 
cofinecting rod a spiral spring is attached, This spring, which is 
not shown on the drawings, lies under the barrel in a groove in 
the fore-end, its forward end being pinned to the fore-end. 

When the inertia block has travelled sufficiently far to the rear, 
the empty cartridge case is extracted and the fresh one is picked up. 
The spiral spring, which has been extended during this backward 
movement, then reasserts itself, and the inertia block is returned to 
the firing position, the new cartridge being fed into the chamber 
and the brecch closed. 

Figure 7 shows the sectional elevation of the trigger mechanism 
of this rifle. It functions in the following manner:—A hooked 
pawl (2) controlled by a flat spring (3) is pivoted to the front end 
of the trigger (1). When the trigger is pulled, the hooked pawl 
draws the sear (4) out of engagement wk the striker (5) leaving 
it free to be carried forward by the striker spring (6). While the 
sear (4) is being drawn down by the pawl (2), its nose (4) passes 
into the wedge-shaped opening (7) and causes the pawl to turn on 
its axis, thus disengaging it from the sear. This disengagement 
is so arranged as to take place immediately after the release of the 
striker, thus allowing the sear, aided by the spiral spring (8), to 
re-engage with the bent on the striker as soon as it is in the correct 
Position to do so. 


THE RIFLE OPERATED BY A MOVING CAP. 


Although this system has been little exploited, it is held by 
son:e to be particularly hopeful on account of its simplicity and 
lightness. There is, however, an inherent objection to this class of 
rifle in that it necessitates a complicated and undesirable design 
of ammunition. 

In erder to illustrate this system the Roth automatic rifle will 
now be described. 

Figure 8 is a longitudinal section of this rifle showing the 
breech action. The cartridge (1), which is of a special design, has a 
thick base with a deep cylindrical recess in it, at the bottom of 
which are the cap and anvil. 

The breech bolt (2) is shown with its locking lugs (2’) in the 
locked position, and the firing pin in the cocked position. This 
firing pin is in two parts (3) and ‘4). The front portion (4) is 
contained in the bolt head (5). It has a spiral spring (6) wound 
round it, which rests between a collar on the pin and a recess in the 
bolt head. The rear portion (3) of this firing pin is bored out to 
take the main spring (7) and is prevented from turning by guide 
ribs formed at its rear end, which move in longitudinal grooves in 
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the body (8).* A projecting rib on the under side of the firing pin 
serves as a cocking bent to engage the sear.t The breech bolt (2) is 
rotated into the locked position by means of the rhomboidal-shaped 
studs (9) on the firing pin, which move in spiral grooves (11) cut in 
the breech bolt. 

When the cartridge is fired by the firing pin (3) and (4), the 
cap is driven to the rear by the force of the explosion and carries 
with it the front portion (4) of the firing pin. This motion is 
imparted to the rear portion (3) of the firing pin; and the studs 
(9) travel through the longitudinal part of the grooves (19), 
subsequently passing through the spiral grooves (11) and thus 
unlocking the breech bolt. The bolt and firing pin then travel 
backwards together until the magazine is completely exposed. 

During the recoil of the firing pin and bolt, the main spring 
is compressed against the rear end of the body, and the empty 
cartridge case is extracted and ejected. The bolt, having completed 
its backward movement, is then driven forward by the pressure of 
the main spring on the firing pin, and a fresh cartridge case is 
fed into the chamber, The firing pin (3) continues to move forward 
until it has turned the breech bolt into the locked position, when 
it is brought up by the engagement of the cocking nose with the 
sear. The action is then ready tobe fired again by the trigger 
mechanism which will now be described. 

Figure 9 gives a sectional elevation of this trigger mechanism. 

The trigger (1), on being puiled, raises the rear end of a slotted 
lever (2) against the pressure of a spiral spring (3). This slotted 
lever is pivoted to the body (7) near its centre so that, when the 
rear end is raised, the front end, which rests on a spring pawl (4) 
pivoted to the sear (5), is depressed. During this movement, the 
sear, which is pivoted to the body (7), is revolved on its pivot, thus 
releasing the firing pin 6: and carrying the spring pawl .4) away 
from the slotted lever ‘2). Immediately after the release of the 
firing pin, the spring pawl slips off the inclined end of the slotted 
lever, and the sear returns to the firing position under the action of 
the spiral spring (8). 

In order to open the breech by hand, the slide (10) is pulled 
back. This motion withdraws the firing pin (6) which carries back 
the breech bolt with it. The breech is held back by the T-shaped 
lever (9). 

THE TOGGLE-JOINTED RIFLE. 


The Browning automatic pistol is so well known that it may 
seem superfluous to describe in detail the toggle-joint system 08 
which this class of weapon is designed. Nevertheless, as the aie 
cation of this system to rifles is somewhat distinctive, it wil be 
advisable to outline its salient features. : 

Figure 10 gives a longitudinal sectional elevation of the action 
of this rifle. 
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+ * These ribs and grovves are not shown on the drawing. 
+ See Fig. 9 
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The body is formed in two parts. The upper part (1% recoils 
while the lower part (2) is stationary. The upper part is screwed 
to the barrel (1) and slides on the lower part, carrying the barrel 
with it. ‘here isa collar not shown) fixed to the barrel near the 
breech, which encircies a tubular magazine (8) on which it slides. 
This collar is operated by the forward end of the barrel return spring 
(4). The breech block (5) slides in the recoiling part (1’) of the 
body, and is connected to the rear of the latter by two links (6) and 
(7). The forward link (6) is connected to the breech block, the 
rearward link (7) being pivoted to the body by the pin (7’). The 
links are pivoted to each other by a pin (8) which is slightly. below 
the other two pivots when the breech is closed, thus ensuring its 
not flying up under the pressure from the explosion of the cartridge. 
These links are held down, in the closed position, by. a spring 
plunger (10) acting on a cam plate (11 which is rigidly fixed to the 
recoiling part of the body. A long rod or hammer (12) operates 
the firing pin (13). The front end of this hammer works in guides 
in the breech block, and the rear end is rounded to seat ‘n a plunger 
(15) which slides ina tube (16) and is controlled by the main 
spring (17). This tube passes down the butt of the rifle. oe 

On the explosion of the cartridge the barrel and the recoiling 
part of the body are forced back to the limit of their travel (as 
shown by the dotted lines at A), the barrel-return spring .4) and 
the main spring being compressed. At the same time the cam 
surface (7') on the rear link meets the shoulder (2°) on the fixed part 
(2) of the body. This causes the pivot (8) to be thrown upwards, 
forcing the plunger (10: over the projection on the cam plate (11), 
The momentum imparted to the breech block then causes the 
movement to continue until the toggle-joint assumes the position 
shown by the dotted lines at B, the breech being then completely 
open. The barrel and recoiling part of the body will then have 
resumed their forward position under the action of the barrel-return 
spring (4). ; 

As the middle joint (8) of the links is being raised from the 
firing positition, the link (6) revolves on its forward pivot. By 
this means two little projecting pieces (6’° on the lower front end 
of this link are revolved backwards. hese projecting pieces, 
meeting the stud (12’) on the hammer (12), force the hammer 
back until the bent (12”) is engaged by the scar (14), which is 
pivoted to the breech block. , : 

During the rearward movement of the breech block. the fired 
cartridge case is extracted and ejected, and a fresh cartridge is drawn 
from the magazine and raised to the loading position by suitable 
mechanism (not shown). Under the action of the main spring the 
breech block is then carried forward by the hammer and the links 
are lowercd into their locked position. The sear, also going forward, 
is again ready to be operated by the trigger mechanisin. 

This trigger mechanism consists of a trigger (19), which is 
pivoted near its centre to the trigger guard. To its front end’a 
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hooked pawl (18) is hinged. This pawl, which is controlled by a flat 
spring, draws the sear (14) out of engagement with the bent (12”) 
on the hummer when the trigger is pulled. After the rifle is fired, 
the sear recoils with the breech block, thus releasing itself from the 
hooked pawl. Then, the sear having resumed the firing position, 
it is again caught up by the pawl on the release of the trigger. 

There are finger pieces (9) on the link (7), by which the breech 
can be opened by hand. 

Although there is much in this class of weapon to recommend 
it, it is doubtful whether the toggle mechanism can ever be made 
capable of the long travel, which a high velocity rifle cartridge 
requires, without making it unduly clumsy and heavy; and it is 
probably owing to this reason that it has not hitherto been more 
extensively developed. 

The two classes of automatic ritles remaining to be described 
are both recoil-acted rifles in the proper sense of the word, They 
differ, however, in one important feature; for, whereas in the one 
class the barrel recoil is only sufficient to perform the unlocking of 
the bolt, in the other class the barrel and bolt recoil together for 
the full travel of the bolt. These two systeins have been exploited 
to a greater degree than any of the other systems, and many good 
rifles of both classes have been the result ; nevertheless the mechanism 
of these rifles is, as a rule, considerably more complicated than 
that of any of the rifles already described. This is especially the 
case with the Briéuning automatic rifle, of which the principle will 
now be roughly described. It is, however, to be feared that neither 
the description nor the drawings are sufficiently detailed to enable 
the reader to grasp all the minutiz of the design. 


THE RECOILING-BARREL RIFLE (SHORT RECOIL}. 


Figure 11 shows a sectional plan of the Braiuning automatic 
rifle and figure 12 is a sectional] elevation. 

The recoiling barrel (1) is screwed to the breech casing (2) 
which reaches to within a short distance of the rear cap (4). The 
barrel and the breech casing, sliding in the breech frame (3), recoil 
together through the short space A between the casing and the 
cap. They are returned to the firing position by the spring (19) 
(details not shown). 

The breech block (5) is bored out for the firing pin (6), and 
the locking levers (7) are pivoted in slots in its forward end. These 
locking levers project sideways and bear on resistance shoulders 
(8) in the breech casing, when they are in the locked position. 
A hollow cylindrical cap (9) at the rear of the block contains the 
main spring (10). Near the middle of the block two little rocking 
levers (11') are pivoted ; and it is by means of these levers that the 
firing pin is withdrawn into the cocked position. The firing 
pin is held in the cocked position by means of a T-shaped cocking 
lever (11) which engages with a cocking bent (12) on the top of the 
breech block. This T-shapcd lever is pivoted to the firing pin, and 
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-it has a vertical leg passing through a slot in the rear portion of 
the firing pin. It is controlled by a small spiral spring (13). The 
body of the firing pin is slotted horizontally to clear the heels 
(7') of the locking levers in their disengaged position, the slot being 
arranged so that the heels cannot enter it until the firing pin has 
been withdrawn a short distance. he effect is that it is impossible 
to fire the rifle unless these heels have been withdrawn from the 
needle which ensures the breech block being locked at the moment 
of firing. 
The trigger (16) and the sear (18) are pivoted to the breech frame. 
The trigger operates the sear (18) by means of a spring pin (17) 
which allows the sear nose to trip past it immediately after the 
needle has been released. The sear operates the vertical leg of the 
cocking lever (11). The spiral spring (19), bearing on the shoulders 
of the trigger and the sear, controls their position, as well as return- 
ing the barrel and breech casing to the firing position. When the 
trigger is pressed, the sear raises the cocking lever (11), thus releas- 
ing the needle, which plies forward and fires the cartridge under 
the action of the main spring (10). At the same time the rocking 
levers (11') are forced into the position shown by the dotted lines in 
figure 12. On the recoil of the barrel and breech casing, the top 
arms of the Jevers (11’), bearing against the front edge (3’) of the 
breech frame, cause the levers to rotate, thus withdrawing the needle 
in the breech block. This movement of the needle allows the 
locking levers to close into the slot in the needle, which they start 
doing as soon as their rear outer corners impinge un the angular 
Tecesses (3) in the breech frame. When the closing in movement 
is complete and the breech block has been disconnected from the 
breech casing, the impetus given to the breech block carries it to 
the rear end of the frame, the breech closing spring (14) being 
thereby compressed. During this movement, the fired cartridge is 
extracted and ejected; and the top arms of rocking levers (11) are 
forced down by the inclined surfaces (3°) on the breech frame, thus 
withdrawing the firing pin sufticiently far for it to be cocked by the 
cocking lever’s engagement with the cocking bent (12). After the 
barrel and casing bave been released from the breech block, they are 
returned to the firing position by the spring (19) The breech 
block having reached the end of its travel, then picks up a fresh 
cartridge, and resumes the closed position under the influence of 
the breech closing spring (14). The locking levers are then foreed 
into the locked position by the spiral springs (7") and the cocking 
lever is once more above the front toe of the sear. On the trigger 
being released, it again picks up the sear, and the rifle is ready to 
e fired again. : 
., The action can be operated by hand by means of the handle and 
slide (15), ae 
There is a slight modification of this short recoil principle, which 
Consists in dividing the barrel into two parts, one part consisting of 
the barrel proper, and the other of a small liner to the barrel which 
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extends from the breech to just beyond the mouth of the chamber. 
The barrel is fixed and the liner, sliding in the barrel, recoils a short 
distance with the bolt in a similar manner to that which obtains with 
a short-recoi! barrel. 

The device has for its object the elimination of the disadvantages 
of a recoiling barrel, but it introduces other objectionable features in 
that it weakens the barrel at the chamber and makes an escape of gas 
possible between the liner and the barrel. 


THE RECOILING-BARREL RIFLE (LONG RECOIL). 


The final type to be described is that in which the barrel recoils 
with the bult tu the full extent of the travel of the bolt. The 
example of this type selected fur description is a design patented by 
Manser, who is one of the best known and most prolific of automatic 
ritle inventors. He explains at some length that he has adopted 
this system as he considers it is the only method which has any 
prospect of ultimate success. 

Figure 13 shows a longitudinal vertical section of the breech 
action which functions as follows :— 

The force of recoil drives the barrel (1) and the breech bolt (3) 
to the rear of the body (2), thus compressing both the barrel-return 
spring and the breech closing spring which are located in the breech 
casing and are not shown in the drawing. The projecting rear end 
of the rotary sleeve (3’) of the bolt is then stopped by the breech 
casing and driven into the bolt. This sleeve has helical ribs (5) 
on it which engage with corresponding grooves in the bolt head (4); 
and, as the sleeve (3') is constrained from turning, the bolt head is 
forced to rotate, and is thus unlocked from the barrel. The barrel 
is then driven forward by the barrel return spring, while the bolt 
is retained in the rearward position by an arresting lever, which is 
so arranged that it releases the bolt as soon as the barrel has 
returned to the firing position. The breech bolt is then driven 
forward by the breech-closing spring, and a fresh cartridge is loaded 
into the chamber. When the bolt head (4) has gone home in the 
barrel, it is free to turn into the locked position. This rotation is 
effected by means of the compressed spring (6), which forces back 
the rotary sleeve (3'), thus turning the bolt into the locked 
position, 

The firing pin is made in two parts, the front part forms a 
bearing for the main spring (8), and the rear part has a head with 
projecting lugs on tue under side. To those lugs the cocking lever 
(9) is pivoted, a spiral spring at the rear end keeping it in contact 
with the bolt. During the opening of the breech, when the rotary 
sleeve has been driven into the bult by the rear end of the breech 
casing. the needle is forced out to the rear by the bolt head (4), 
and is held there by the nose \9’) of the cocking lever butting 
against the corner (3’) of the rotary sleeve. It is finally released 
by the sear, which, under the action of the trigger, presses up the 
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rear projecting end (9”) of the cocking lever and allows the needle 
to fly forward under the uction of the main spring (8) and to fire 
the cartridge. 

The trigger mecharism is of the ordinary lever type, except 
that the axis hole for the sear is elongated to allow the trigger nose 
to trip. 

This rifle can also be operated by hand. 

The reader has now had presented to him the various systems 
by which avtomatic rifle designers have sought success; and he will 
naturally wonder why, with all these excellent designs, every civil- 
ised army has not already been armed with a satisfactory automatic 
vifle of some sort. 

The answer to this question is that the difficulty in deciding 
on a suitable cartridge is largely though not entirely responsible 
for the delay. From a glance at the conditions for the French 
automatic rifle (given on pages 346—347) it will be seen that there 
are stipulations as to flatness of trajectory, calibre, and weight. This 
is also so with regard to the prospective automatic rifles for all the 
great powers. It is eusily understood that all nations desire the 
new weapon, when it is introduced, to be an advance in every way, 
They therefore consider it necessary to combine with an automatic 
action the small calibre and flat trajectory which is now considered 
by experts to be indispensable in any up-to-date rifle. 

This desire for an improved cartridge is sensible and perfectly 
justifiable. But it is not generally reulised how greatly it handi- 
caps a designer. It means that the automatic action cannot be 
proceeded with until the ammunition and rifle barrel have been 
settled. But it may be asked why an automatic action could not 
be worked out for one of the existing barrels with its established 
ammunition; and why, when this has been perfected, the principle 
could not be applied to a new barrel and new ammunition. This 
could not, however, be done If it could, the problem of an auto- 
matic ritle would be already solved. It would only be necessary to 
select one of the many satisfactory automatic pistols, and to design 
a rifle on the same principle. But such a procedure would be 
doomed to failure, for not only does the emallest alteration in any 

rtion of a design frequently spell tailure for the whole invention, 
bat the higher the power of a weapon the more difficult does it 
become to get reliable automatic action. 

This question of a higher power cartridge affects the rifle 
designer in many ways. In the first place, a more powerful 
cartridge naturally implies a larger charge and consequently a 
cartridge case of greater capacity. This practically necessitates a 
longer cartridge. Now a longer cartridge means a longer magazine 
and a greater travel of the boit in order to enable it to pick up and 
to load a fresh cartridge. 

It may be seen by examining any of the designs already given, 
how much a slight addition to the length of the cartridge would 
affect the length of the action and the weight and handiness of the 
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weapon, and this is qnite apart from the fact that the longer the 
travel of the bolt, the greater the work that must be done in 
opening and closing it. In fact, any automatic mechanism is 
called upon to do far more for a long cartridge than for a short one. 

Again, the designer of an automatic rifle, who has also to 
design his ammunition, is practically obliged to try his weapon with 
ammunition which is only in an experimental stage, and which, 
besides being hard to procure in any quantity, is liable to be irregular 
in ballistics ard untrue to gange. The result naturally is that the 
rifle is subjected to uneven pressures, and has to contend with car- 
tridges which are hard to extract. Now a rifle which is worked by 
hand suffers comparatively little from the bolt being occasionally 
alittle stiff to work, because the firer has the intelligence and 
ability to put the necessary extra force into the operation of opening 
the breech. But it isa very different matter with an automatic 
rifle. A reserve force for working the bolt is possible only toa 
very limited extent, for it must necessarily be applied to every 
withdrawal of the bolt, so that, ifa large amount of reserve force 
were provided, the rifle action would get badly knocked about when 
the extraction was normal. 

It may, therefore, be accepted that good reliable ammunition is 
absolutely necessary before the value of an automatic rifle can be 
ascertained. Moreover there must be plenty of this ammunition, for 
it is not possible to pronounce with certainty on the value of a 
rifle till a large number of rounds have been fired from it. Relia- 
bility, freedom from fouling, and excessive wear of the parts can 
only be learnt from lengthy firing trials. 

Bearing all these points in mind, the would-be inventor of an 
automatic rifle for the British army would do well to await the 
issue of the new magazine rifle which Lord Haldane has announced 
is shortly to make its appearance. The issue of this riffle will 
probably be accompanied by a plentiful supply of ammunition which 
will be free from the many little irregularities which are almost 
unavoidable in the early issues of any new store; but which are 
frequently, as in the present case, of vital importance.* 

* ~The aspiring inventor should watch carefully all advances in 
automatic weapons both at home and abroad. He should study the 
Patent Journals and should note the principles involved in any 
atent which he considers promising. Having done all this, he 
should then be ina position to sketch out the principles on which 
he would hope to make his rifle; so that, when the new ammunition 
is issued, he will be in a position to complete the details of his 
design ; and, as soon as his first model has been made, he will be 
able to determine its value by a firing test, without having to 
incur the enormous trouble and expense of designing and manu- 
facturing his own ammunition, 


*It is pleasing to note that the ammunition for the new magazine rifle will be 
in a form adapted to an automatic rifle. J tde speech by Lord Haldane in the House 
of Lords dated 21st February 1912, 
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It ishoped that, in spite of its necessary brevity, this article may 
be of some assistance to expert rifle designers, and that to the 
general reader it will not be without interest. 

My thanks are due to Mr. E. A. Reavitt, principal draughts- 
man at the Royal Small Arms Factory, to whom I am indebted for 
all the drawings which appear in this article, as well as for much 
other valuable assistance. 


THE BLESSINGS OF WAR 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. de 8. Barrow 
on Tuesday, 18th June 1912. 


Lieut.-General Sir P. H. Lake, K.C.M.G., C.B., Chief of the 
General Staff, in the chair. 


Tue Cuatrman: Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
May I introduce Colonel Barrow to you. When we found quite 
suddenly that the lecturer who was to have addressed us this 
afternoon was prevented from doing so by illness, Colonel Barrow 
said he would step into the gap and give us the lecture that is 
proposed for this afternoon, viz., the Blessings of War. 

I fancy that Colonel Barrow is very well known to most of the 
people of Simla, so I will ask him to commence his lecture without 
further remarks. 

Tue Lecturer: We are continually hearing in these day 
of the Blessings of Peace and the Curse of War. Newspapers, 
speeches, pamphlets, pulpits, Hague Conferences, never weary of this 
expression—never lose an opportunity to moralise on this theme, 
And not war itself only, but the instruments by which war is con- 
ducted, viz., armies and navies are included in the general con- 
demnation, and their necessity reluctantly admitted as one of the 
greatest blots which mar our imperfect human state. Sometimes a 
sort of excuse fur their existence is advanced in the shape ofa 
gigantic paradox to the effect that ‘ the best security for peace is to 
Increase one’s power of making war’ or ‘the best way to secure 
peace is to make victory certain.’ 

Now this constant repetition that war is barbarous, is wicked, 
or to be avoided at all costs, has a deleterious effect on a nation and 
on humanity at large; it is contrary to progress, to civilisation, to 
the teachings of history and to truth itself; while, on the other 
hand, the apotheosis of peace is the most deteriorating, enervating 
thing that can happen to vs, the greatest curse of all. 

The result of this reiteration is a weakening of the moral 
fibre, a lessening of that readiness to fight for our rights, and the 
slow destruction of that spirit which has made our empire what 
it is, and from which those people who now decry war, and are ever 
ready to raise a sneer at’ what they like to call ‘jingoism,’ have 
derived their present state of security, wealth, comfort, culture and 
ease. As Carlyle says, ‘“ People talk against wars and militarism, 
If it had not been for the invasion of the Romans and of William the 

nqueror, of the Wars of the Roses and of King and Parliament, 
We should still be Jutes and Angles living in pot-bellied com- 
Placency,” 
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I do not exaggerate one bit in saying this. We are almost 
ashamed to sing “Rule Britannia” in these days. And there are 
men held in honour in our country to-day, the little Bernard 
Shaws of England, who lose no opportunity of sneering and jeering 
at the slightest manifestation of patriotism. Their voices are 
listened to ace by thousands, and yet it is but the squeaking 
of rats compared with the voices of our Shakespeares and ns— 
true patriots and gallant champions of our country’s tness. 

‘or what is war? Before going further we should consider this. 
What is its origin? Why do we fight? 

Curiously enough, the origin of war is based on Fear. It is 
important to bear this in mind because Fear is an elemental—perhaps 
the most elemental of the factors which go to make up our moral 
nature. Fear springs from the desire of life, the struggle for 
existence, the survival of the fittest, and hence from the development 
of the savage state into that in which we now find ourselves. More- 
over Fear is a constant factor. It is with us now just as strong 
and ruling an influence in our lives, whether as individuals, or 
nations, as ever it was in the days‘of primeval man. And this 
being so, its effect on the causes and results of war remains as 
powerful as ever. 

Formerly man had to fight in order to live— he had to fight 
for his food or to save himself from becoming the food of others. It 
was the desire to live which was the cause of all the earlier invasions 
which brought the barbarian hordes from the damp and dark forest of 
Central, and the cold and barren steppes of Eastern Europe to overrun 
the old Roman Empire—now the victim of luxury and wealth. 

Subsequently, as a result of the evelution of society, of the 
introduction of agriculture and industries as against a purely pastoral 
and nomadic existence, and of the growth of the communal idea, it 
was found inconvenient for all men to fight, and therefore some 
were employed to fight whilst leaving the others undisturbed in 
the pursuit of their peaceful avocations. After a time there sprap 
from this an artificial state of affairs and men were hired by ricl 
communities for the sole purpose of fighting and often with no 
regard to their nationality. And it is curious to note that this 
artificial state existed, in the most marked degree, concurrently with 
the period of the wars of Religion and of Dynasties—unnatural wars, 
fought for other reasons than those waged for the purpose of exis 
tence. But nothing which is artificial lasts; and so eventually we 
find all the continental nations returning to a realisation of the 
state from which they started and recognising that it is the duty 
of every man capable of bearing arms to fight, if necessary, for the 
defence of his country, the country having now taken the place of 
the tribe and the individual. nd the crude desire of fighting for 
food becomes developed into the virtues of Patriotism, love of liberty 
and country, but always with the same origin—Fear—as we have 
only to look at the present state of Europe and our own foreign 
relations to see. 
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Next, as to the acts of war, and in connection with these we sec 
a strange thing, but it is only strange because we so often overlook 
it. We find, taking alone and at random some of the decisive battles 
of the world, that they have been victories for those who have first 
been victorious in a higher degree than their opponents over Fear. 

At Issus, Alexander, with the flower of his cavalry, charges 
right into the heart of the hostile masses and pute Darius and hir 
immense army to Hight. Alexander is the victor. 

At Canne Hannibal falls back, but the retrograde movement, 
instead of dissolving itself into flight, is arrested by the firmness 
of his soldiers. Hannibal is the victor. 

At Liitzen Gustavus Adolphus falls, and instead of his troo 
being seized with despair and flight they are transported with the 
desire for vengeance, and falling on the imperialists it is the latter 
who flee. Gustavus Adolphus, though dead, is the victor. 

At Austerlitz the French right is stretched out in a thin line 
of from one to two men per yard, a wonderful extension for those 
days. It is attacked by the heavy Russian columns and holds its 
ground unflinchingly, and Napoleon is the victor. 

In Manchuria, the Japanese, in spite of all the modern long 
range guns, the howitzers, the quick-firers, the magazine rifles, the 
machine-guns, the mines, the impassable obstacles and the entrench- 
ments, move on till they plunge their bayonets into the bodies of 
their adversaries-—and the Japanese are the victors. 

And on this day 97 years ago the British squares were standing 
firm—firm in their confidence in their great commander—against 
the onslaught of an army which contained many of the finest and 
most experienced soldiers in the world, and directed by the moat 
wonderful military genius of modern times. 

And everywhere and in every place and at every time we see 
the same phenomenon—men standing to mect death or running to 
embrace it, and by their readiness to die gaining the victory for 
their leader or for their country or their cause. And this in no way 
detracts from the merit of the leader: Hannibal alone could have 
created the victors of Canna; Gustavus Adolphus alone those of 
Ltitzen; Napoleon alone those of Austerlitz; Wellington those of 
Waterloo; and Patriotism, Loyalty and Bushido those of Port 
Arthur, Liao Yang and Mukden. 

The origin then of war is Fear; its prosecution is based on the 
overcoming of Fear, i.c., on self-sacrifice. 

Now there are three distinct attributes of war, which are at 
the same time interdependent, viz.— 

he material. 
The intellectual. 
The moral or spiritual. 

The material side of war everyone understands and [therefore 
there is nothing much to be raid about it. Everyone knows that 
one man cannot stand up physically against ten; or that two men, 
other things being equal, will defeat one, This is embodied in 
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Napoleon’s dictum—“ Victory lies on the side of the big batta- 
lions.” 

But it is not only a question of the largest numbers. If war 
consisted of material only, then it would be a question of who could 
put the greatest numbers into the field. The victory might be 
awarded straight away to the side which could produce the most 
men, horses, and guns, without going to the feats of fighting for 
decision which would be a foregone conclusion. : 

Certainly, one cannot depreciate the value of numbers—they 
play a great réle in war; they can of themselves be a cause of 
victory or defeat. But they are not everything and there are 
other and even more important factors, of which intellectuality 
is one ; and this is also embodied in one of Napoleon’s maxims, 
viz., “the men are nothing, the man is everything ” or “an army of 
sheep led by a lion will beat an army of lions led by ajsheep.” 

General Bonnal, for some years commandant of the French Staff 
College, and whose writings have had a great influence on French 
military thought, writes in his “ Manceuvre de Montenotte ”: ~“A 
principle of mechanics, viz.,the principle of the economy of force, 
applied to the art of war, has thus become, by the genius of Bona- 
parte, the origin of combinations without a parallel in history, 
manceuvres which have opened to our armies the gates of all the 
capitals of Europe and secured for our Eagles a triumphal march 
of nearly a quarter of a century. The French Somadied by the 
feeble generals of Louis XV were thoroughly beaten at Rossbach 
because the Prussians were better ssf instructed, and com- 
manded. At Jena and Auerstadt the French army, better organized 
and commanded than the Prussians, inflicted an unparalleled disaster 
on the latter. In 1870 the contrary happened; then the great 
difference between the armies in organization lay the other way.” 
And ‘ organization’ and ‘command’ and the predominant part they 
play in war is the leitmotty of his ‘ Freshwiller’ and of all his 
military works. -: 

General ZA&rlinden, another distinguished French soldier, 
writes :—“ It was the Berlin Staff College which beat us in 1870; 
it was the same instrument, imported into Tokio, which was the 
real cause of the Japanese success, and itis our own Staff College 
which will assure the salvation of our country.” . 

Not only in France but in Germany and amongst all the 
military nations of the present day ‘intellectuality’ is bracketed 
with ‘numbers’ first in order of importance. Endeavours. are 
constantly made to reduce war toa science; the human mind is: 
always seeking for a formula; there is a constant search for a 
doctrine. 

During long perinds of peace it will be found that in the 
military as in the civil life materialism and the intellectual quali- 
ties take a higher place than the moral ; the former are looked on as 
the more real eens things. It isin peace that wealth and scientific,’ 
literary, and artistic merit reap the rewards. _ It is the millionaire,’ 
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the banker, the author, the actor, and the actress, who, with certain 
notable exceptions, receive the peerage, the popular applause, and 
the honour, the last-named being depicted in the illustrated papers in 
strange postures and with great display of teeth and leg; and there 
is no opportunity for the recognition of the moral qualities. This is 
inevitable—it is difficult to see how it could be otherwise ; and at 
the same time it is all the more necessary for us to bear in mind 
that there is one other and still 1ore important attribute for an 
army in order to conquer, and for a nation in order to survive, and 
that: is the ‘ moral qualities ’—once more embodied in a saying of 
Napoleon, “The moral is to the physical as three to one.” : 

However much we may disagree with some of Tolstoi’s views 
we cannot deny that he was a man gifted with the powers of 
looking very deeply into the heart of things. In his ‘ Physiology of 
War’ he says, “The science of war judges of the strength of an army 
by its numbers. Napoleon has said ‘ the God of Battles is always on 
the side of the greatest number of battalions....... ’ Military 
science having discovered from innumerable historical examples 
that masses of troops do not necessarily correspond with the strength 
of armies, and that small bodies have frequently defeated greater, 
admits the existence of an unknown factor which it seeks to explain 
sometimes by geometrical combinations, sometimes by differences 
inarmaments, but above all by what seems the simplest solution, 
viz, by the difference in genius of the opposing commanders. 
But it is in vain that one attributes this faculty to the factor 
in question, the results are not in accordance with facts. One must 
renounce this idea, which is so cherished by the hero worshippers, 
that the unknown quantity, the mathematical ‘ x ’, lies in the 
dispositions taken by the generals, whether they have been well 
conceived and well executed. The‘ x ’ is the spirit of the troops. 
The men who are more anxious to save their own lives are superior 
to'those who think to escape safe and sound. The spirit of the 
army is the factor which multiplied by the mass gives the victory.” 

And old Souvaroftf said, “Give me men ready to break their 
necks and I will give you good tactics.” 

But without going so far as Tolstui in the low place he assigns 
to the skill and power of manceuvre of the leader, there is a general 
tendency in peace time to rank this too high. What after all is 
it which we really admire and which, if we think of it, was the real 
cause, say, of the French victory at Austerlitz and of the Confederates 
in the’ Valley Campaign? In the former was it the idea of deceiving 
the enemy and luring him in one direction while falliug on him 
suddenly from another direction with the mass of the troops? 
Lots of people might really have thought of doing that. No it 
Was, In the first place, the fascination, the personal magnetism 
which Napoleon exercised over his men, that enabled the plan to 

e carried to a successful conclusion, which could induce a few 
of his men to await unmoved and in expectation of almost certain 
annihilation the onslaught of the mass of the Russian forces, while 
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the remainder of the French army, imbued with the same feelings, 
went forward in irresistible offence. Take away this personal 
magnetism of the leader and this enthusiasm of the soldier and 
Austerlitz would have been a French defeat. 

Again, in the Valley Campaign, where would Jackson have 
been with his misleading and mystifying of the enemy, without the 
personal power he exercised over his men and which enabled him t 
make those wonderful marches which alone rendered it possible 
for him to act up to his famous maxim 

And how otherwise are we to account fur the success of 
the raw levies of the French Revolution against the trained and 
disciplined armies of the other Continental States, led by men 
steeped in strategical and tactical lore. 

And finally, it was the confidence with which Wellington 
inspired his men, rather than his tactical dispositions, which won 
Waterloo, for it gave them the spirit to die on their ground without 
ever a look behind them. 

We find the same idea running through the philosophic writings 
of Clausewitz and Jomini. ‘The former author is so well known these 
days that I will refrain from the temptation to quote him. Perhaps 
I may be pardoned however if I give you a quotation from Jomini, 4 
military writer as well known by name and with as much practical 
experience as Clausewitz, but less studied at the presend time. 
Jomini says, “An ignorant man, ic. ignorant as regards’ military 
knowledge, gifted with a natural genius can do great things,’—our 
own Cromwell is an example—“ but the same man stuffed with false 
doctrines and pedantic systems will do nothing worth doing, at least 
till he has forgotten all he has learnt. Nothing is more likely to 
kill natural genius than pedantic theories based on the false ides 
that war is a positive science, by which all operations can be reduced 
to infallible calculations. A general, after having taken part in 
several campaigns, will know that war is a great drama in which s 
thousand moral and physical causes act more or less strongly, and 
which one cannot reduce to mathematical calculations.” 

Far be it from me—a late instructor at two Staff Colleges—to 
depreciate the value of knowledge and military study on Lu 
lines. All I wish to do is to emphasise the fact that knowledge 
alone is nothing, that numbers alone are very little, that character 
alone, except in the case uf yenius, is not sufficient. To have 
military character, as my friend Colonel C. Ross says in his latest 
book, requires knowledge, But all military knowledge teaches us 
that character in the leader, the right spirit in the men, are the 
most important things ofall. 

Why did the Japanese defeat the Russians in Manchuria? 
When we look through the mass of reasons assigned for this, 
was it superior numbers? We know that the Japanese had not 
superior numbers. Was it that Tokiohad a better Staff College 
than St. Petersburg? Was it owing to extraordinary skill i 
manceuvre on the part of the Japanese commanders? Or was it 
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even that the Japanese were very much braver by nature than the 
Russians? We do not believe that it was due to any of these reasons, 
although one or two of them may have been contributory causes. 

No, the one outstanding reason of the Japanese success, at 
least so it appears to me, was that “the will to conquer” was with 
the Japanese, from the highest to the lowest, stronger than it was 
with the Russians. 

It is the will to conquer which is the principal thing in war. 
And this ‘ will’ springs from three sources— 

(1) A desire for action. 

(2) Patriotism. 

(3) A sense of duty, which in an army is crystallised into 
discipline, and its expression in the highest moral 
qualities a man can possess, viz., the mastery of self and 
the spirit of sacrifice. 

War then, we see, is not a mere business of rmurder and 
barbarity. However much men like Mr. Norman Angell may sneer, 
may point out that the soldier uses more bad language than any 
other class of man, and quote some officer as saying ‘ War is a dirty 
business.’ The fact remains that war, taken as a whole, has a 
moral side which far exceeds the material, and that a man who gives 
up his life because it is his duty, or in the cause of patriotism, or 
even in that spirit of adventure which laid the foundations of the 
empire, does the greatest thing a man is capable of doing. 

Let us now turn to the effect of war on nations. 

The arguments brought against war may be summed up generally 
as follows :— : 

(a) It isa barbarous act; war is murder on a large scale; it is 

wicked. 

(6) It is injurious to trade and commerce. 

(c) The upkeep of armaments constitutes a tremendous drain 

on the resources of a country. 

(d) It takes men away from more useful employments. 

(e) It isa cruel waste of life. 

As to the first of these, the barbarity of war, we have already 
dealt with that. 

As. to how far war is injurious to trade and commerce I must 
confess my inability to deal with this point thoroughly. All I can 
say is that all great wars which have been waged and won with the 
normal object, ic, for self-preservation or necessary expansion, 
have been followed by enormous impetus in commerce and wealth. 
Rome, Germany, our own naval wars, which, as every student of 
Mahan knows, are directly responsible for making us the greatest 
and richest empire in the world. Has not war brought greater 
Depeety. to South Africa ; and what would be the outlook now for 

apan had she feared to draw the sword against her formidable 
antagonist ? Is it not war which has been the means of bringing 
Security and justice and prosperity unknown before to India 2 
However one may argue, as does the author of ‘ The Great Illusion,’ 
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about the price of consols, stocks and shares, these are facts, and ‘ facts 
are facts’ as one of Dicken’s characters, Mr. Bounderby says, and no 
amount of arguing will get round them or over them. Mr. Block 
wrote a voluminous book a few years ago to show that war was impos- 
sible, owing to the deadly effect of modern weapons of fire ; and the 
answer to this came in a very short time in the form of the Russo- 
Japanese War. His rcasons seemed infallible ; they were soon shattered 
by the most unanswerable of all arguments--the fact of war itself. 

And curiously enough, the loss of life in battle has decreased 
rather than increased, with the greater deadliness of the weapons in 
use, as the following figures show :— 


Battle. Year. Proportion of casualties to 
number of combatants 
engaged. 

Mukden an Sg 1904 1 to } 
Borodino 2 i 
Salamanca a 1sh2 3 
Marengo fe wee 1800 | 
Zorndorf se w= 1758 } to 3 


As to the cost of the upkcep of armaments. They cost. money 
it is true ; but after all, though the sums total seem enormous, they 
are small compared with the total revenue and income of a nation, 
and less than the average man, worked out as a percentage, dcems it 
prudent to invest in life and fire insurances. Moreover it must not 
be overlooked that they give employment to thousands who would 
otherwise be thrown on the already overstocked labour markets 
of the world. They tend in wages, pay, etc., to distribute the wealth 
of a nation 

As to its taking men away from the more useful employments. 
i.e, employments which would bring in more wealth to the country. 
This may be true, though the nations which have adopted universal 
service do not seem to suffer very greatly in this respect. On the 
other hand, it gives employment for a time to hundreds of thousands 
who might not easily find employment otherwise, and opens a career 
to those who wish to adopt it permanently. It also gives a moral and 
physical training to the manhood of a nation which is incalculable. 

In truth, all these complaints about the injury to trade and 
commerce, the cost of armaments, and the taking of men away from 
profitable pursuits, have their origin in one of the most ignoble 
desires, vis., the acquisition of gold. The creed of these opponents 
of war, not of all, but of a very large number, the majority, perhaps. 
is contained in the words of an old music hall song I remember 
hearing as a boy :— 

“ Gold, gold, gold, I love to hear it jingle, 
Gold, gold, gold, its power is untold, 

We men strive hard to store it, 

And women, they adore it, 

And there’s nothing in the whole, wide world, 
Like gold, gold, gold.” 
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Money will buy us comforts and luxuries as well as the 
‘necessaries’ of life, clothes and food, matinée hats as large as 
windmills, and motor-cars ; but, as the author of “The Valor of 
Ignorance” says, “Gold illimitable cannot buy valor, nor self- 
sacrifice, nor endurance, nor discipline.” It is doubtful even whether 
material progress and mechanical inventions make the world any 
happier, and they certainly do not make the world. A man is no 
nearer heaven because he flies in an aeroplane 3,000 feet high in 
the air—at least, he may be nearer heaven in a way, but not in the 
way I mean. 

And lastly we come to a consideration of the waste of life 
entailed by war. The thing to consider is, ‘Is a life lost necessarily 
a life wasted?’ 

Let us take a recent case most fresh in our memories. At the 
time of the Titanic disaster newspapers and people talked much of 
the tcrrible waste of life. There was aterrible and sad loss of 
life I grant you; there was also waste of life, such as in the case 
of those 53 poor little children who went down without ever having 
had a chance in this world. But it was by no meansalla waste 
of life. Men like Colonel Astor and Mr. Isodore Strauss, women 
like the wife of the latter, have in their deaths done far more for 
humanity than they were ever able to do in their lives, notwith- 
standing all their millions. Men and women standing to lose every 
good thing in the world which money can procure, who can meet 
death as calmly and bravely as they and many others on the same 
occasion did, leave an example, an influence, and a fame behind them 
far transcending anything which money can buy. 

And I am sure that all the music of all the Paderewskis and 
Kubeliks in the world is not so fine and so far-reaching as was 
the music of that Titanic band, as it played its own funeral march 
to the grave. 

Those who rail against the wickedness of war and extol the 
advantages of peace because of the prosperity the latter brings us, 
are sometimes apt to adopt a high moral tone towards the advocates 
of war, 2.¢., of justifiable war ; and towards us humble instruments 
by which war is conducted. And yet are they justified in this, even 
from a religious point of view? What do Christians consider the 
highest act of the Master? Did he advocate the amassing of 
wealth ? Did he exhibit mechanical genius? Is he worshipped for 
his miracles? No, he is worshipped and believed in on account of. 
his sublime self-sacrifice, and who will dare to say, Christian or non- 
Christian, that his death was a useless waste of life ! 

No life is a wasted life if it is given up for a great idea or ina 
noble cause, and there are no nobler causes than those of Patriotism 
and Duty, for in these cases a man lays down his life for his fellow 
countrymen. 

It is just this nobility of war and the sacrifices it entails 
which brings out the best of a nation and has forced Ruskin, that 


he 
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man of peace, to say, “that all great nations learned their truth 
of word and strength of thought in war ; that they were nourished 
in war and wasted by peace; taught by war and deceived by peace ; 
trained by war and betrayed by peace ; in a word that they were 
born in war and expired in peace.” 

And now, turning for a moment to the question of arbitration, 
which the peace-makers would substitute for war. Is it a practicable 
substitute ? Nature and progress all depend on the system of 
evolution, not on devolution, You must gradually improve from 
the smaller to the greater, and not vice versd. This being s0, 
society must first arrive at a state in which the policeman no longer 
finds a place. All disputes within the state must be settled by 
arbitration. A thief must steal by arbitration. That is, having 
announced his desire for something belonging to another, the 
question must be settled by a court of arbitration. This is of course 
absurd. Not more absurd, however, than where two nations are 
concerned. One covets a piece of land belonging to another—Tripoli, 
Korea—which it deems necessary for security, for its future develop- 
ment, or on which to dump its surplus population. How can such 
a case be arbitrated for? The nation which requires extra territory 
for its expansion and existence, why should it be arbitrated for any 
more than the poor wretch who steals for bread. No doubt, there 
are some national disputes, just as there are some civil disputes, 
which can be arbitrated for. But you can never arbitrate for criminal 
offences, or for those which are the direct outcome of man’s 
elemental nature—fear, self-preservation, and the struggle for 
existence which is at the root of all progrees, which is the primal 
law of nature, and which all the peace conferences, international 
codes, lawyers, and judges in the world, now and for evermore, can 
never alter. 

But Mr. Norman Angell denies that man’s nature has not 
changed. He says it has changed, and to support his statements he 
brings forward such arguments as that the ‘city clerk no longer 
brains his mother and serves her up for dinner,’ or that ‘ Lords 
Roberts and Kitchener do not drive their triumphal cars over the 
bodies of young girls,in the fashion that the leaders of the old 
Northmen drove their ox waggons over the bodies of their enemies’ 
womenkind. Such arguments are really too puerile to require 
answering. Till Mr. Norman Angell can show that envy, hatred, 
and malice, deceit and fraud, anger and passion, loyalty and love, 
no longer exist, he cannot prove that human nature has changed. 
And, if it ever did change to this extent, what a dull crowd we 
should be! 

Human nature remains the same, and whatever difference there 
is, isin the manner of procedure. Now, instead of running our 
sword through the man who wrongs us, we sue him in the law courts 
and obtain damages ; and honour is valued by pounds, shillings and 
pence. A necessary change no doubt, but a questionable improve- 
ment in human nature. 
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Could a nation like the German nation ever have been forged 
out of peaceful arbitration? Was it not war, and war only, which 
made it possible to bring about. German unity and the tremendous 
results commercial and other, which have resulted therefrom ? So 
also could the British Empire ever have been formed if the extension 
of British rule and influence had depended on arbitration? And can 
any one deny that the results which have been obtained at the cost 
of war and bloodshed have outweighed a thousand-fold, both morally 
and materially, the temporary expenditure in life and money ? 

The truth is, this cry for the peaceful settlement of all disputes 
is acraven cry. I do not believe that, generally speaking, it is based 
on a high moral view, but that, however sincere certain individuals 
may be in their advocacy of it, it is born of selfishness and fear. 
We, having got all we can out of war, now call for arbitration. Can 
we expect younger nations, in the full strength of early manhood, 
and with life before them, to look at it from this point of view ? 
They have nothing to gain from arbitration, and we think that we 
have everything to lose from war. That is the difference. 

Some people, in support of their arguments against war, point 
to the fact that wars are less frequent than formerly, and attribute 
this to the growing feeling against war as civilisation progresses. 
This decrease in the actual number of wars, which at the same time 
are sufficiently frequent if we only look back the last 50 years or 
80, can easily be accounted for. Formerly there were many more 
independent States to wage war. Now the lesser have been absorbed 
in the greater, largely as a result of war, and there are fewer unite 
to engage each other. On the other hand, the wars when they now 
come are fought out on a far greater scale than formerly. 

History is so full of examples of the inestimable advant- 
ages which have been brought to nations and humanity at large by 
war that it is difficult to know where to begin or end when dealing 
with this subject. It certainly cannot be dealt with adequately 
within the short compass of a lecture. So I will confine myself to 
pointing out that the advantages do not lie only with the victorious 

ut even with the defeated nations. That is, it isnot victory only 
which brings blessings, but war itself, quite apart from victory. 
Where should we British now be had England never been invaded 
and conquered, firat by the Romans, then by the Normans? In what 
elegant condition Carlyle has already told us. Have we gained or 
suffered most by those defeats ? 

_ _ Where was the seed sown from which that most advanced and 
intellectual German Empire sprang? Was it not sown in defeat and 
disaster at Jena? Can any one say that France is any the worse 
to-day for her humiliation in 1870? Did she not arise therefrom 
regenerated, with renewed youth and vigour? And the spirit in 
which she paid up her indemnity to Germany was worth more to 
her a hundred times than the value of the gold itself, 

And finally, has Russia gained or suffered most from her 
Manchurian defeats 71 may be wrong, but it seems to me that thad 
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Ido not exaggerate one bit in anying this, We are almost 
ashamed to sing ‘Rule Britannia” in these days. And there are 
men held in honour in our country to-day, the little Bernard 
Shaws of England, who lose no opportunity of snecring and jeennz 
at the slightest manifestation of patriotism. Their voices are 
listened to attentively by thousands, and yet it is but the ayueaking 
of rats compared with the voices of our Shakespearvs and ne 
true patriots and gallant champions of our country’s greatners. 

Boe what is war / Before going further we Should caneisler thie 
What is its origin’ Why do we fight ! 

Curiously enough, the origin of war is based on Fear. Tt 
important to bear this in mind because Fear is an elemental— perhaps 
the moat elemental of the factors which go to make up our moral 
nature. Fear springs from the desire of life, the struggle tee 
evstence, the survival of the fittest, and hence from the devets pret 
of the savage state into that in which we now find ourselyen. | Mowe. 
over Fear is @ constant factor. It is with ug now just as atronz 
and ruling an intluence in our lives, whether as individuals, of 
nations, as ever it was in the days ‘of primeval man. And thie 
being so, its effect on the causes | reanlts of War remains a¢ 
powerful as ever, 

Formerly man had to fight in order to live— he had to ficht 
for his food or to save hiinself from becoming the food of others. It 
was the desire to hive which was the cause of all the enrher invasions 
which brought the barbanan hordes from the damp and dark forest of 
Central, and the cold and barren steppes of Eastern Europe to overmn 
the old Roman Empire—now the victim of luvury and wealth. 

Subsequently, as a result of the evelution of society, of the 
introduction of agniculture and industries as against a purely pastoral 
and nomadic existence, and of the growth of the communal idea it 
was found inconsement for all men to fight, and therefure sme 
were employed to fight whilst leaving the others undisturbed 16 
the pursuit of their peaceful avocations — After a time there sprang 
from this an artificial state of attain and men were hind by n-5 
communities for the scle purpose of fighting and often woh ct. 
regard to their nationality. And it is curious to note thet the 
artificial state existed, in the moat marked de gree, concurrent.y wth 
the period of the wars uf Rehgion and ot Dy histicsm unnatural ware, 
fought for other reasons than those waged for the purpose of ere 
tence. But nothing which is artificial laste; and au eventually we 
find all the continental nations returning to @ reahaation of the 
state from which they started and recogneing thatit as the dats 
of every man capatie of bearing arins to fight, if neceraary, for the 
defence of his country, the country having now taken the place of 
the tnbe and the individual And the crude desire of fight g ke 
food becomes developed inte the virtues of Patnotim, lave of hhentt 
and country, but aiwave with the same ornjpin— Fear—aa we bave 
only to lov at the present erate of Europe and our own fore g 
relations to see. 
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Next, as to the acts of war, and in connection with these we sec 
a strange thing, but it is only strange because we so often overlook 
it. We find, taking alone and at random some of the decisive battles 
of the world, that they have been victories for those who have first 
been victorious in a higher degree than their o} ponents over Fear, 

At Issus, Alexander, with the flower of his cavalry, chargea 
right into the heart of the hostile masses and pute Darius and hia 
immense army to flight. Alexander is the victor. 

At Cann Hannibal falls back, but the retrograde movement, 
instead of dissolving itself into flight, is arrested by the firmness 
of his soldiers. Hannibal is the victor. 

At Liitzen Gustavus Adolphus falls, and instead of his troo 
being seized with despair and flight they are transported with the 
desire for vengeance, and falling on the imperialists it is the latter 
who flee. Gustavus Adolphus, though dead, is the victor. 

At Austerlitz the French right is stretched out in a thin line 
of from one to two men per yard, a wonderful extension for those 
days. It is attacked by the heavy Russian columns and holds its 
ground unflinchingly, and Napoleon is the victor. 

In Manchuria, the Japanese, in spite of all the modern long 
range guns, the howitzers, the quick-firers, the magazine rifles, the 
machine-guns, the mines, the impassable obstacles and the entrench- 
ments, move on till they plunge their bayonets into the bodies of 
their adversaries—and the Japanese are the victors. 

And on this day 97 years ago the British squares were standing 
firm—firm in their confidence in their great commander—against 
the onslaught of an army which Bintan many of the finest and 
most experienced soldiers in the world, and directed by the most 
wonderful military genius of modern times, 

And everywhere and in every place and at every time we see 
the same phenomenon—men standing to mect death or running to 
embrace it, and by their readiness to die gaining the victory for 
their leader or for their country or their cause. And this in no way 
detracts from the merit of the leader: Hannibal alone could have 
created the victors of Canna; Gustavus Adolphus alone those of 
Ltitzen ; Napoleon alone those of Austerlitz; Wellington those of 
Waterloo; and Patriotism, Loyalty and Bushido those of Port 
Arthur, Liao Yang and Mukden. 

The origin then of war is Fear; its prosecution is based on the 
overcoming of Fear, i.c., on self-sacrifice. 

Now there are three distinct attributes of war, which are at 
the same time interdependent, viz.— 

The material. 
The intellectual. 
The moral or spiritual. 

The material side of war everyone understands and [therefore 
there is nothing much to be raid about it. Everyone knows that 
one pian cannot stand up physically against ten; or that two men, 
other things being equal, will defeat one. This is embodied in 
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Napoleon's dictnm—" Victory lies on the side of the be hava 
lions.” 

But it: is not) only a question of the largest numbers Tf war 
consisted of material only, then it would be a question of who eo. 4b 
put the greatest nunbers inte the field. The victory might be 
awarded straight away to the side which could produce the met 
men, horses, and guns, without going to the alte of fighting fe 
decision which wonld be a foregone conclusion, 

Certainly, one cannot depreciate the value of nun sbere—they 
play a great réle in war, they can of themselves be as canse of 
victory or defeat. | But) they are not everything and thers are 
other and even more important factors, of which antedeetaa.cy 
is one pand this ds also embodied im one of 3 poleen’s mow tes, 
tis, “the men are nothing. the man is everything "or “an army & 
sheep Jed by a hon will beat an army of lions led by atsheep.” 

General Bonnal, for some years commandant ofthe Pron host 
College, and whose writings have had a great intluence on Frere & 
military thonght, writes an hie * Manauvre de Montenotte ” 24 
praciple of inechames, rez the principle of the economy of fre. 
apphed to the art of war, has thus become, by the genius of Boek 
parte, the cryin oof combinations without oa pial inhetn 
mancwuvres which have opened to cour armies: the gatee of au the 
capitals of Europe and secured for our Eagles a triumphal mar 
of nearly a quarter ofa century. The French commanded by the 
feeble generals of Louis XV were thorouch'y beaten at Resstah 
becanse the Prussians were better prepared, instructed, and os 
manded. At Jena and Auerstadt the Wei hoariny. better organ red 
and commanded than the Prasstuns intheted an unpars cod do aaster 
on the datter, Tn s700 the contrary happened) then the great 
ditference between the armies in erganization lay the erway” 
And ‘organization and ‘command and the predouatant part thos 
play ins war os the leituotie of bat Frashwaller’ and of al he 
taihitary works 

Genernl Zérlinden, another distingasted Fren how! 
writes —" Tt was the Borin Stath College wheh beat ne ain psve 
it owas the same instrument, anperted into Tokio wh oh wae the 
real cause of the Japanese anceess, and itis ourown star Cou 
which will assnre the ashy etien of our country | 

Not only in France batan Germany and amongst all 
military nations of the present day Sintesectreity as bea keted 
with fnumbers’ firstoin order of umpertine  Endeavorn a 
constant’y tuvde to redice War tem acrenee the hoanan nerd te 
aiwave necking fer a fruva, there as wo conetant warch for @ 
doctrine, 

During long per ds et peace at wall be found that oan the 
military asain the cul fe neater sm ard the wnt 
thes take ah her poe than hen rary the Te ked om ae 
the more nm pertains (horas Their peace that weacth abe art & 
literary, ardartisic hort map the rewarts Tras them. otacre 


the 
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the banker, the author, the actor, and the actress, who, with certain 
notable exceptions, receive the peerage, the popular applause, and 
the honour, the last-named being depicted in the illustrated papers in 
strange postures and with great display of teeth and leg; and there 
is no opportunity for the recognition of the moral qualities. This is 
inevitable—it is dificult to see how it could be otherwise ; and at 
the same time it is all the more necessary for us to bear in mind 
that there is one other and_ still ore important attribute for an 
army in order to conquer, and for a nation in order to survive, and 
that is the ‘ moral qualities ’—once more embodied in a saying of 
Napoleon, “The moral is to the physical as three to one.” 

However much we may disagree with some of Tolstoi’s views 
we cannot deny that he was a man gifted with the powers of 
Jooking very deeply into the heart of things. In his ‘ Physiology of 
War’ he says, “ The science of war judges of the strength of an army 
by its numbers, Napoleon has said ‘ the God of Battles is always on 
the side of the greatest number of battalions.,.....’ Military 
science having discovered from innumerable historical examples 
that masses of troops do not necessarily correspond with the strength 
of armies, and that small bodies have frequently defeated greater, 
admits the existence of an unknown factor which it seeks to explain 
sometimes by geometrical combinations, sometimes by differences 
inarmaments, but above all by what seems the simplest solution, 
viz, by the difference in genius of the opposing commanders. 
But it is in vain that one attributes this faculty to the factor 
in question, the results are not in accordance with facts. One must 
renounce this idea, which is so cherished by the hero worshippers, 
that the unknown quantity, the mathematical ‘ x ’, lies in’ the 
dispositions taken by the gencrals, whether they have been well 
conceived and well executed. The‘ x ’ is the spirit of the troops. 
The men who are more anxious to save their own lives are superior 
to those who think to escape safe and sound. The spirit of the 
army is the factor which multiplied by the mass gives the victory.” 

And old Souvarott said, “Give me men ready to break their 
necks and I will give you good tactics.” 

But without going so far as Tolstot in the low place he assiyns 
to the skill and power of manceuvre of the leader, there is a general 
tendency in peace time to rank this tov high. What after all is 
it which we really admire and which, if we think of it, was the real 
cause, say, of the French victury at Austerlitz and of the Confederates 
In the Valley Campaign? In the former was it the idea of deceiving 
the enemy and luring him in one direction while falling on bim 
suddenly from another direction with the mass of the troops? 
Lots of people might really have thought of doing that. No it 
was, in the first’ place, the fascination, the personal magnetism 
which Napoleon exercised over his men, that enabled the plan to 
be carried to a successful conclusion, which could induce a few 
of his men to await unmoved and in expectation of almost certain 
anonibilation the onslaught of the mass of the Russian forces, while 
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the remainder of the French army. imbued with the same feelin, 
went forward in irresistible offence. ‘Take away this pom cal 
magnetisin of the leader and this enthusiasm of the soldier aged 
Anusterlitz would have been a French defeat. 

Again, in the Valley Campaign, where would Jackson have 
been with his misleading and mystifying of the enemy, without tbe 
porsunal power he exercised over his men and which enabled hits tw 
make those wonderful marches which alune rendered at pramb.e 
for him tw act up to his famous maxim 

And how otherwise are we tw account for the success 
the raw levies of the French Revolution against the trained and 
disciplined armies of the other Continental States led by mex 
steeped in strategical and tactical lore. 

And finally, it was the contidence with which Wellingte 
inspired his men. mither than his tactical dispositions, which soa 
Waterlog, for it gave them the spirit to div on their ground without 
ever a look behind them. 

We find the same idea running through the philosophic wnur 
of Clausewitz and Joti. ‘The former suthor is so well known these 
days that I owall refrain trom the temptation to quote him. Porhaye 
Tinay be pardoned however at T give you a quotation from Joan « 
uuhitary writer as well known by name and with as much practice’ 
experience ax Clausewitz, but leas studied at the present tutue. 
Jomimi says, An ignorant man, ee, ignorant. as neyganis minitery 
knowledge, gitted with a natural genius can de proat. things. “cur 
own Crotawell is an example" but the sume man etatted with fase 
doctrines and pedantic systems will de nothing worth doing, at least 
till he has forgotten all he has Jearnt. Nothing i more live Wwe 
kill natural genius than pedantic theories based on the false adea 
that war is a positive science, by which all operations aun be rmedoed 
tu infallible calculations. A general, after having taken part ip 
several campaigns, will know that war as a yreat dmmain which « 
theusand mers aud physical causes act tore or bese sirougty. atl 
which one cannot reduce mathematical caiculations ” 

Fa be it from me—a late instructor at two Stath Collages —u 
depreciate the value of knowledge and alitary study on proper 
ines, All Dwish te do iste cinphasine the fret that) kaow Gdae 
alone as nothing, that numbers aione are very httie, that character 
alune, except an the case of genius, ie pet sutherent. ‘lo have 
tuilitary character, as tny trend Cosonel C, Rose aaye iu his latest 
bouk, requires knowledye. But ail Tuditary AbDoWolse Kache ue 
that character in the leader, the git eperit in the men, are tbe 
moet inportant things of ali. 

Why did the Japanese defeat the Russians in) Manchuna ? 
When we look through the mane of reasons awgned for the 
was itanperiornumls me We know that the Japancee had pot 
superior nutbers War ait thar Pokiohad a better Stat Coo cge 
than St. Petersburg (Was it owing to extreonhinary aki op 
funperdvre on the partoot the Dap emandere ? Ov was at 
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even that the Japanese were very much braver by nature than the 
Russians? We do not believe that it was due to any of these reasons, 
although one or two of them may have been contributory causes. 

No, the one outstanding reason of the Japanese success, at 
least so it appears to me, was that “the will to conquer” was with 
the Japanese, from the highest to the lowest, stronger than it was 
with the Russians. 

It is the will to conquer which is the principal thing in war. 
And this ‘ will’ springs from three sources— 

(1) A desire for action. 

(2) Patriotism. 

(3) A sense of duty, which in an army is crystallised into 
discipline, and its expression in the highest moral 
qualities a man can possess, viz., the mastery of sclf and 
the spirit of sacrifice. 

War then, we see, is nob a mere business of murder and 
barbarity. However much men like Mr. Norman Angell may sneer, 
may point out that the soldicr uses more bad language than any 
other class of man, and quote some officer as saying ‘ War is a dirty 
business.’ The fact remains that war, taken as a whole, has a 
moral side which far exceeds the material, and that a man who gives 
up his life because it is his duty, or in the cause of patriotism, or 
even in that spirit of adventure which laid the foundations of the 
empire, does the greatest thing a man is capable of doing. 

Let us now turn to the effect of war on nations. 

The arguments brought against war may be summed up gencrally 
as follows :— 

(a) It isa barbarous act; war is murder on a large scale, it is 

wicked. 

(6) It is injurious to trade and commerce. 

(c) The upkeep of armaments constitutes a tremendous drain 

on the resources of a country. 

(d) It takes nen away from more useful employments. 

(e) It isa cruel waste of lite. 

As to the first of these, the barbarity of war, we have already 
dealt with that. 

As to how far war is injurious to trade and commerce I must 
confess my inability to deal with this point thoroughly. All T can 
say is that all great wars which have been waged and won with the 
normal object, 2.¢, for self-preservation or necessary expansion, 
have been followed by enormous impetus in commerce and wealth. 
Rome, Germany, our own naval wars, which, as every student of 
Mahan knows, are directly responsible for making us the greatest 
and richest empire in the world. Has not war brought greater 
prosperity to South Africa ; and what would) be the outlook now for 
Japan had she feared to draw the sword ayainst her formidable 
antagonist ? Ig it not war which has been the means of bringing 
security and justice and prosperity unknown before to India ? 
However one may argue, as does the author of ‘ihe Great Illusion,’ 
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about the price of consols, stocks and shares, these are facts and fats 
are facts as one of Pieken's characters, Mr. Bounderby save andor 
amount of arguing will yet round them or over them. Miro bos 
wrote a voliminons book a fow vearsage to show that war was in tes 
sible, owing to the deadly etheet of modern weapons of fre. ant Ue 
answer to this came in avery short tine an the form et the Bos - 
Japanese War. His reasons seer edintallible they were soon shatter d 
by the most unanswerable of all arguments -the fact of war ite! 
And curiously enongk, the loss of dite an battle has decrease t 
rather than inereased, with the greater deaddiness of the wevpect ect 
use, as the following figures show 


Battle Proportion of ca ietes + 
nittiber of combats 
Makden ie f Ls . 
Boredine on BAe | Isa ; : 
Salamanca... | ’ 
Marenge ay Dee Tso, : 
Zorndort oe sede CON ae Uden $ 


Aste the costet the uphecp of arian nts. Thes cost ote 
itis true. batatter all, thouyh the sums total secta enormi css. thoy 
are small compared with the total revenne and ineeme of a nan + 
and Jess than the avertge man, worked ont as a percentage, deere t 
mident teamvestan hte and fire insurances Moreover ato niuet ip? 
re overlooked that they give employment te thensands whew ot 
otherwise be thrown oon the already overstocked Labour mearacets 
ofthe world They tend an waged pay ete to distribate the wea 
of a nation 

Aste ats taking men away frou: the amore nsetalermpooynet te 
ce empleyinents w hich would bring ino mere wealth to the «or 
This may be troe, though the nations whieh hase ad opted tive rae 
service do fot seem to sutter very greathy an thos respect Gite 
other hand, at gives employment fora thie te bandreds of (hs teat 
wheamaht pet easy find employment otherwise and opens a cars 
te these who wish te adopt at perio inent’y Te lsoanses aim rales 
physted tram te the want efanmaten whoehie un cated’ 

Tn torth, wil these compounts abeat the ame to trade oe 
commerce, the costofarmati nts and the tase of teem away 
‘Moen ef t Mesto 

I Pot these ep pe 
Netabee othe ge ety porte 


profitable poursite, hove th 
desires pe the: aeenis tien 
of war notetah batetavers bere 
Inocontuned an the words et un edie ha sag Pree 


hearty asabes 
Ged ged god Dae teh ara 
Goadoyoedeag Pots pevenas 
Woeomen strc barb tat re 
And wemencthes adore? 
Andth met thtginth who ewido word 
Leroi doe 4 
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Money will buy us comforts and luxuries as well as the 
“necessaries” of life, clothes and food, matinée hats as large as 
windmills, and motor-cars ; but, as the author of “The Valor of 
Ignorance” says, “Gold illimitable cannot buy valor, nor self- 
sacrifice, nor endurance, nor discipline.” It is doubtful even whether 
material progress and mechanical inventions make the world any 
happier, and they certainly do not make the world. A man is no 
nearer heaven because he flics in an acroplane 3,000 feet high in 
the air—at least, he may be nearer heaven in a way, but not in the 
way I mean. 

And lastly we come to a consideration of the waste of life 
entailed by war. The thing to consider is, ‘Is a life lost necessarily 
a life wasted?’ 

Let us tnke a recent case most fresh in our memories. At the 
time of the Titanic disaster newspapers and people talked much of 
the terrible waste of life. There was a terrible and sad lose of 
life I grant yon; there was also waste of life, such as in the case 
of those 58 poor little children who went down without ever having 
had a chance in this world. But it was by no means alla waste 
of life. Men like Colonel Astor and Mr, Isodore Strauss, women 
like the wife of the latter, have in their deaths done far more for 
humanity than they were ever able to do in their lives, notwith- 
standing all their millions. Men and women standing to lose every 
good thing in the world which money can procure, who can meet 
death as calmly and bravely as they and many others on the same 
occasion did, leave an example, an influence, and a fame behind them 
far transcending anything which money can buy. 

And I am sure that all the music of all the Paderewskis and 
Kubeliks in the world is not so fine and so far-reaching as was 
the music of that Titanic band, as it played its own funeral march 
to the grave. 

Those who rail against the wickedness of war and extol the 
advantages of peace because of the prosperity the latter brings us, 
are sometimes apt to adopt a high moral tone towards the advocates 
of war, i2., of justifiable war; and towards us humble instruments 
by which war is conducted. And yet are they justified in this, even 
froma religious point of view? What do Christians consider the 
highest act of the Master ¢ Did he advocate the amassing of 
wealth ? Did he exhibit mechanical genius / Is he worshipped for 
his miracles? No, he is worshipped and believed in on account of 
his sublime self-sacrifice, and who will dare to say, Christian or non- 
Christian, that his death was a useless waste of life ! 

No life is a wasted life if it is given up for a great idea or in a 
noble cause, and there are no nobler causes than those of Patriotism 
and Duty, for in these cases a man lays down his lite fur his fellow 
countrymen. 

It is just this nobility of war and the sacrifices it entails 
which brings out the best of a nation and has forced Ruskin, that 
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man of peace, to say, “that all great: nations learned ther teak 
of word and strength of thought in war; that they were neunehed 
in war and wasted by peace; taught by war and decetved by pace. 
trained by war and) betrayed by peace > ina word that they were 
born in war and expired in peace.” 

And now, turning for a moment to the question of arbuimt a 
which the peace makers would substitute for war. Is it a practical ¢ 
substitute © Nature and progress all depend oa the system of 
evolution, not on devolution, You must: gradually improve) fra 
the smaller to the greater, and not rice rerai. This being om 
society must first arrive at a state in which the policeman no looove 
finds a place. All disputes within the state must be settled by 
arbitration, A thief must steal by arbitration, That as, havirg 
announced his desire for something belonging to another, the 
question must be settled by a court of arbitration, “This is of ovine 
absurd. Not more absurd, however, than where two natierne are 
concerned. One covets a piece of land belonging to another —Trype a, 
Korea—which it deems necessary for eccurity, for its future devon p 
nent, or on which to dump ita surplis population, How can ac bh 
acase be arbitrated for? The nation which requires extra territe ry 
for its expansion and existence, why should it be arbitrated for ary 
more than the poor wretch who steals for bread. No doubt, there 
Are some national dispntes, Just ag there are some civil dispute c 
which can be arbitrated for, But you can never arbitrate for enm:inal 
offences, or for these which are the direet outcome of aans 
elemental nature—fear, self-preservation, and the stragzle f¢ 
existence which is.at the root of all progress, which as the ponal 
law of nature, and which all the peace conferences, intemauenal 
codes, lawyer, and judges in the world, now and for evermore, can 
never alter 

But Mr. Norman Angell demes that) man's nature has n4 
changed. He saaysat has changed, and to support bis atatements be 
brings forward such arguments as that the fcity clerk no bere 
bruns his moether and serves her up fer dinner, or that’ Leas 
Roberts and Kitchener do net drive their trumphal cars over the 
bedies of young gorl4an the fashion that the feadens of the od 
Northmen drove ther ow warns over the bodies of their encmice 
wommenkind. Sach argaments are nally feo poenie te nage re 
answermng Till Mr. Nermian Ane dl can shew that envy, hated, 
and malice, deceit and fraud, anger and Passion, feyaity and dove, 
bo longer ust, he cannot prove that haman nature has changed 
And, atateser did) change to this extent, what a dud crowd we 
shout be! 

Homan natore nance the seme and whatever duh rence there 
Issdson-the tanner of procedure, Now) anetead of rinning oof 
sword throush the man whoowrenos ue weeue hiamoin the law qeurts 
and obtain damages and bona vated by pein da ehatinge ated 
I! Aoneeessary ehotge nodabt but a qucet native In prev 
nent an batman nature. 
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Could a nation like the German nation ever have been forged 
out of peaceful arbitration? Was it not war, and war only, which 
made it possible to bring about. German unity and the tremendous 
results commercial and other, which have resulted therefrom? So 
also could the British Empire ever have been formed if the extension 
of Britjsh rule and influence had depended on arbitration? And can 
any one deny that the results which have been obtained at the cost 
of war and bloodshed have outweighed a thousand-fold, both morally 
and materially, the temporary expenditure in life and money ? 

The truth is, this cry for the peaceful settlement of all disputes 
is a craven cry. I do not believe that, generally speaking, it is based 
on a high moral view, but that, however sincere certain individuals 
may be in their advocacy of it, it is born of selfishness and fear. 
We, having got all we can out of war, now call for arbitration. Can 
we expect younger nations, in the full strength of early manhood, 
and with life before them, to look at it from this point of view ? 
They have nothing to gain from arbitration, and we think that we 
have everything to lose from war. That is the difference. 

Some people, in support of their arguments against war, point 
to the fact that wars are less frequent than formerly, and attribute 
this to the growing feeling against war as civilisation progresses, 
This decrease in the actual number of wars, which at the same time 
are sufficiently frequent if we only look back the last 50 years or 
so, can easily be accounted for. Formerly there were many more 
independent States to wage war. Now the lesser have been absorbed 
in the greater, largely as a result of war, and there ure fewer unite 
to engage each other. On the other hand, the wars when they now 
come are fought out on a far greater scale than formerly. 

History is so full of examples of the inestimable advant- 
ages which have been brought to nations and humanity at large by 
war that it is difficult to know where to begin or end when dealing 
with this subject. It ear cannot be dealt with adequately 
within the short compass of a lecture. So I will confine myself to 
pnbne out that the advantages do not lie only with the victorious 

ut even with the defeated nations. That is, it is not victory only 
which brings blessings, but war itself, quite apart from victory. 
Where should we British now be had England never been invaded 
and conquered, first by the Romans, then by the Normans? In what 
elegant condition Carlyle has already told us. Have we gained or 
suffered most by those defeats? 

Where was the seed sown from which that most advanced and 
intellectual German Empire sprang? Was it not sown in defeat and 
disaster at Jena? Can any one say that France is any the worse 
to-day for her humiliation in 1870? Did she not arise therefrom 
regenerated, with renewed youth and vigour? And the spirit in 
which she paid up her indemnity to Germany was worth more to 
her a hundred times than the value of the gold itself. 

And finally, has Russia gained or suffered most from her 
Manchurian defeats ? I may be wrong, but it seemsto me that thad 
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contest has advanced the clock of her political freedom by many 
hours, while opening out some of her Worst spots of corruption to the 
light. Russia is greater now than she was before the Manchurian war. 

Bacon says “ Nobody can be healthful without exercise, neither 
natural body nor politic, and certainly to a kingdom or estate a 
just and honourable war is the true exercise.” 

What does the other side of the picture show us? What is the 
effect on a nation which despises the military virtues and which has 
had, through a long course of years, no wars to fight for existence or 
expansion, and has found peace and plenty within its own confines? 

Look at China. After long years of peace and prosperity the 
material and intellectual were magnified at the expense of the 
moral qualities. War was looked on as barbarons; fit only for 
barbarians, From this it fcllowed that the profession of arms sank 
lower and lower in public estimation until no man entered the army 
who could get employment suited to his station in life elsewhere. 
And what has been the final result ? All that great Chinese art which 
we in these days admire so much sprang to life during the period 
when China had to fight or before the effects of her fighting had 
worn away ; and in her long and piping days of peace her art has faded 
to nothing. And although her people are by nature as intelligent, 
and more frugal, industrious, and law-abiding than any other people 
in the world, her Government and administration have become corrupt 
beyond measure, her religion has become practically non-existent, 
and she has dropped 300 years behind the rest of the civilised world 
in her mechanical progress. She has become an object of scorn to 
the rest of the civilised World; and all the most Christian nations 
were engaged in looting her capital what time they discussed the 
blessings of universal peace at the Hague. And it is only now, 
when she has had recently to suffer the stern realities of war, that 
her regeneration has commenced. 

And when all is said and done, wars exist. ‘War is the con- 
dition of this world; war and progress have walked hand in hand 
through all the pages of history to the present day, and there is 10 
reason to suppose that they will suddenly cease their close relation- 
ship until the time arrives when “the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid;” and that day 18 
a mighty long way off yet. 

“War is a divine institution,” said Moltke, “in it all the 
finest virtues flourish. Without war the world would lose itself 1 
materialism.” Without war there would be no history, for there 
would be no progress. It has received the sanction of the Bible 
and the praise of war is read and sung in our churches every Sunday: 
“ Blessed be the Lord, who teaches my hands to war and my fingers 
to fight.” I challenge anyone, who studies history conscientiously, 
to deny the fact that war has carried far more ultimate benefits 
its train than evils. And on the other hand we can find in_ history 
no great nation, no great art, and no great virtue which has been 
born of peace. 
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“We talk,” says Ruskin, “ of peace and learning, of peace and 
plenty, of peacc and civilisation ; but I found that those were not the 
words which the Muse of History coupled together, that on her lips 
the words were—peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, peace — 
and death.” 


At the conclusion of the lecture, there being no discussion, the 
CuAinMAN remarked :— 

I think I cannot do better than close the lecture by reading to 
you the words of a great general of the nation to whom the lecturer 
has just referred. These are the words:—“ The words of Sun, the 
Master:—To all nations war is a great matter. Upon the army 
death or life depend: itis the means of the existence or destruction 
ofthe State.” TI will ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to second me in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Colonel Barrow for the most interesting 
lecture he has delivered to-day. (Carricd with acclamation.) 
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THE MODERN INDIAN OFFICER. 
By Captain C. H, Vinuiers-Stvart, 56TH RIFLES, F. F. 


The remark is frequently heard nowadays that the Indian 
officer of to-day is not as good a man as his predecessor of some 
15 to 30 years ago; and the usual reason quoted as accounting for 
this state of affairs is that the increased number of British officers 
in regiments detracts from the influence of the Indian officer, and 
deprives him of a part of his responsibility. 

It is proposed to investigate the raison-d’étre of the Indian 
officer ; to compare his past with his present training and duties; 
to see if the statement enunciated above is correct or not; and if 
grounds can be shown for believing it, to see how such deterioration 
can be prevented. 

The Indian officers’ duties may for convenience of examina 
tion be divided into two parts :— 

(i) His work in instructing his men. 
(ii) His administrative duties. 

As regards instructing his men: It is difficult to generalise 
about the past; because for various reasons such as climate, stations, 
and others which it is beside the point to discuss now, units have 
varied considerably. But perhaps this much will be admitted. 
Training was not entirely with a view to war. A smart turn-out, 
steady close-order drill, and bull’s-eye shooting on the range formed 
an ideal which was fairly general, and could be worked up to b 
a parade of limited duration in the morning. There was not wniaoh 
variety, and demands on intelligence were small. 

It may be said that this picture does not give enough credit 
for the training of the time. Doubtless some regiments were 
years ahead of others, but in writing the foregoing paragraph, I am 
quoting the remarks of pensioned soldiers of the Punjab, and that 
is how the picture is viewed by them. 

If then this representation is anything like the truth, it would 
seem that the capabilities of an Indian officer as an instructor had 
no need to be of a very high order. All his teaching was by rule 
of thumb, and his men drilled as well as a well trained troop of 
remounts will drill, and for the same reason. The horse is not 
possessed of a large brain, and learns what is required of him by 
continual repetition. The men learned in the same way. There 
was a precise order for every evolution demanded in manceuvring 
a battalion or company, and everything was cut and dried. 

In speaking thus of the old Indian officer, I do not wish to’ 
slight men who served our Queen so well; but it is a fact that any 
man, unless of very exceptional strength of character. is perforce 
moulded or at all events influenced in his opinions and ideas by the 
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surroundings of his youth. Take for example any man’s views on 
religion, pare, or anything else. Aman is largely the product 
of his upbringing, and it is not surprising that Indian officers could 
be found by the score who could teach their men the work required 
of them. Considering that six months’ careful training by an 
adjutant will make a sepoy a very useful instructor of recruits, not 
only in close order work and shooting, but in skirmishing as well, 
there is every reason why Indian officers should have been excellent 
at the limited work demanded of them in teaching. 

To turn now to the Indian officer of to-day, and the instruction 
he must impart. First, to dissect the man. Is he a chip of the 
old block, or is he not. Some declare that he is deteriorating. 
Personally I do not believe it, for the following reasons :— Farming 
never yet made a man soft; and farming in this country under a 
severe sun is very hard work and calls for considerable endurance. 
We get our soldiers from the zemindar class throughout India, I 
believe; and as long as a man leads a hard healthy life, he should 
not deteriorate physically. The man’sinclination may not be for 
soldiering so much as formerly ; but many reasons which are irrele- 
vant here may be advanced to account for this. It may be said that 
among our Indian officers is a percentage of direct commissioned 
men, who are not as good as their fathers. In reply, 1 would urge 
that some of the direct commissioned Indian officers prove the very 
best; and if a man is a failure, he can always be got rid of before 
his probationary term expires. The direct commission argument 
cannot therefore be said to effect the question very much. 

Admitting then that the raw material is physically as good as 
30 years ago, and assuming that a man who 1s competing for the 
position of an officer has his heart in his work, it appears that the 
fledgling of to-day is no worse than his father on the whole ; and on 
the other hand some allowance should be made for increased intelli- 
gence due to advance in education. 

What now is expected from him as an instructor of his men? 
Since the time of Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief, and under 
successive chiefs, the Indian Army has gradually improved, owing 
to measures initiated by them, to the progress of thought diffused 
throughout the British Army generally, and to the lessons of such 
wars as the Afghan war of '79-80; the Tirah campaign of '97; and 
the South African war. The motto we work under now is “ Pre- 
paration for War” and,the Indian Army has to try and keep level 
with the British Army in all the refinements of training that are 
now taught in our training manuals, 

It is unnecessary to elaborate all that must be taught to 
N.-C.0’s and men nowadays; but one or two examples of what is 
meant by refinements are given :— 


i) Observation practices: to get value out of these consider- 
able thought and trouble is required. 


(ii) Fire direction and control, involving as it does, if fully 
exploited, the use of aiming points, a rough idea of trajectory tables 
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as a guide to opening and stopping fire, and the effect of ground 
in relation to fire. It is little exaggeration to say that an ideal fire 
unit commander approximates to the position of a battery comman- 
der. Consider all the points he must quickly think about. He 
must first select what he regards as the right target; get the range 
by mekometer, judging distance, from the map, and from the 
guns; he must decide if he will use one elevation or combined 
sights ; select his aiming point ; watch for the right occasions 
to open fire; observe the strike; and control and correct the fire. 
He must be wide awake to do all this well. But the ideal company 
commander with a well trained company should under peace condi- 
tions get his men on to a fire position and get a good pattern on to 
any area within range in reasonable time. It is not a libel on the 
Indian Army to say that the average Indian officer is incapable of 
doing this really satisfactorily. But it is all set forth in the books 
and it is our business to teach it. The fact is the books have gone 
a little ahead of us at present and we want a year or two to work 
up to them. : 

It may be said by the conservatives that what have been called 
the refinements of training are impractical; as, for instance, that 
no man under war conditions would bother his head about trajectory 
tables. Probably not; but it is not difficult to remember that at 
say 1,400 yards it is quite safe theoretically to fire on perfectly 
level ground at a target, over the heads of advancing men who are 
200 yards from the firer, and till those men are 100 yards only 
from the target. Quite an inconsiderable rise of ground for 
the fire position will therefore make covering fire practicable for 
the greater part of the advance; and that is what is meant by 
arough idea of the trajectury tables. A company does not give 
full value in action unless it can apply its fire in the best possible 
way; and an efficient company under a skilful commander will 
simply smother an inferior one. 

The test of this can easily be carried out by trial against 
targeta. It cannot therefore be said that these refinements are 
“jims.” 
(iii) The fire fight for superiority at close range. What Indian 
officer can realise the fury of a short range fire fight? Such a fight 
for instance as went on on Wagon Hill and many another in South 
Africa ; at Nan Shan ; at 203 Metre Hill, and around Mukden. British 
officers who have not been so fortunate as to have had experience 
in the South African war can, as a result of reading, at least imagine 
something of what it may be; something of the “ void of the battle- 
field,” of which it is written that a man is never so lonely as when 
lying 5 or 6 yards from his neighbour on a bullet swept zone ; of the 
impossibility of directing one’s men. But how is the Indian officer 
to read of it? Where are his books ? How can he picture to himself 
the scene ? and if he cannot do so, his conception of the part he and 
his men will play will be faulty ; all may go well at dress rehearsals 
with blank, when he does direct his men, who are nob feeling 
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“lonely ”; but on the first night, if all these conditions are real, 
apparent, and unexpected, the play may hang fire. 

uiv) Then there are all the “side shows,” signalling, tele- 

hones, machine guns, mekometers, first aid, and so on. Accord- 
ing to the published reports all these things have improved greatly. 
But they must be made ; they don’t grow like gooseberries. Signal 
ling, for instance, can be and very often is taught by Indian officers 
to a large extent; but ask any signalling officer about station 
discipline if no British officer has been working with the men for 
some time! And all the other points demand constant and somewhat 
specialised work. 

From the above examples, it would seem that as regards 
teaching, the Indian officer cannot do what is required nowadays 
go well as formerly. He can and does do a great deal and it would 
be ridiculous to imagine oneself above asking his opinion on many 
things—about fighting on the frontier, use of ground, judging 
distance, and so on. But he is not up to the more scientific teach- 
ing. It is not that the man is inferior to his predecessor, but 
that the demand is higher. An Englishman who has not seen war, 
in order to try and gain a true picture of it, reads and thinks; the 
ideal is to read moderately and think much. This the Indian officer 
cannot do because no literature exists for him. 

It appears therefore that so far as the instruction of his men 
is concerned, the Indian officer of to-day is not actually worse 
than his predecessor, though relatively he is not so useful, As 
aresult of this itis possible that the sepoy may be inclined to 
think less of his Indian officer than he used, and think more of 
his British officer in comparison. There is indeed a danger of the 
Indian officer falling in the sepoys’ estimation if the now more 
numerous British officers take the instruction out of the others’ 
hands, The Indian officer will in consequence very soon become 
nothing more than an ornament. If this is done, as it sometimes is 
toa certain extent, it} is done from excessive keenness, and with 
the best intention; but it is none the less a fatal mistake. To 
quote an invtance:--An officer was recently told to let the 
recruits of his regiment march off after a general had seen them. The 
officer, with a battalion drill voice, marched off the whole crowd. 
It is a very small incident; but I think it shows which way the 
wind blows and is wrong in principle. Surely it would have been 
better to let the drill havildar march them off, or better still, each drill 
instructor march away his own squad. If on the other hand 
the British work through the Indian officers the latter keep 
their status and there seems to be no cause for loss of position or 
influence. tom 

To turn now to the Indian officer's administrative duties. These 
are in no way altered by time, and consist now as formerly of produc- 
ing recruits for his company; keeping his company contented ; 
enforcing discipline ; and looking after the health and welfare of 
his men generally. 
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On the Indian officer depends largely ‘the recruiting of his 
company; in some classes perhaps more so than in others. But 
owing to the different causes that now operate against recruiting, 
the Indian officer is, as regards recruiting, almost more valuable 
to his regiment than formerly, if he can bring a good class of 
recruit. 

Then as regards discipline : a company under a good skipper is 
contented and cheery ; wherever is a weak subadar there are quarrels, 
intrigue, and discontent, and as a consequence, inferior work. The 
Indian officer is much in the position of the colour-sergeant ina 
British regiment and is king of his company as regards maintenance 
of discipline in the lines, and it is the result of his influence ifa 
good tone prevails throughout. To see that equipment and men’s 
kits are kept in good order is merely a question of contracting good 
business habits of method and system. 

Such seem to be the qualities required to carry out the duties 
under discussion. And the reason there is no alteration in what is 
required is that they depend on the unchanging factor—human 
nature. For it is character that is wanted—character of which 
“old Gorgon Graham” is a type, or Cheyne senior in Kipling’s 
“Captains Courageous,” who, when relating his life’s story to his 
son, makes the remark “of course I could always handle men.” 
These are master men; ideals. But whether a mun succeeds in 
making himself a multi-millionaire, whether he becomes a man in 
authority in mill or mine, or is merely a centurion in a regiment, 
he has to handle men. For the centurion, who is low in the scale, 
the task is comparatively easy, for he is greatly assisted by standing 
orders, dastwr, and discipline ; nor is he troubled by such terrors as 
syndicalism. But on the other hand, in proportion as he is aided, 
so is he deprived of the necessity of contending with difficulties ; and 
in addition he does not feel the rowelling spur of competition. The 

growth of character therefore is retarded, for it is one of nature’s rules 
that continual effort breeds strength. The point I wish to 
make however is that for the duties we are considering character 
is the important quality ; and this is true of all times, past, present, 
and future. 

If the conclusion arrived at earlier, viz., that the embryo Indian 
officer of to-day is as good a man as his predecessor, is admitted ; and 
if the finished article is inferior, it follows that the reason must be 
found in the process of making the latter. The question that next 
Presents itself therefore is, what were the old methods and how do 
they differ from the present? The remark as to the inapplicabi- 
lity of generalisations made on page 375 applies with equai force now; 
but as far as can be ascertained the wing commander in days gone by 
looked after his wing, its interior economy, etc., in precisely the same 
way as the double company commander looks after his command now: 
The wing commander had twice the number of kits to inspect, of 
kindred rolls to enter up, of reports to hear, and so on, and therefore 
uet have spent about twice as much time over these duties as the 
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double company commander does nowadays. Beyond this the only 
difference I can suggest is that the wing commander was usually an 
officer of considerable service and experience, whereas comparatively 
junior officers often find themselves acting as double company 
commanders now. This is not a matter for complaint; and it is 
moreover correcting itself all too fast; but so long as it is so, the 
junior British officer is not likely to overshadow the Indian officer 
any more than the older man. 

There seem to be no grounds therefore for saying that as 
regards his administrative duties the Indian officer is cramped by 
the British officers more than in the old days. 

The stock argument quoted as being the making of good Indian 
officers is the advantage that the Punjab Frontier Force and Baluchis- 
tan regiments had at one time in outpost service. It was in the 
outpost that officers and N.-C. O.s acquired character and self-reliance, 
and learned how to bandobust for themselves and their men. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the loss of the outpost work 
is much to be regretted, always provided it is taken in moderate 
doses, with a judicious proportion of time in cantonments sand- 
wiched in. 

Trained under the conditions that obtain beyond the admin- 
istrative border of India, where for slackness on escort or convoy 
duty the penalty is paid,ifnot to-day assuredly to-morrow) by becom- 
ing a target for a prowling tribesman, the officers must necessarily 
become capable. However, for reasons which do not concern us, the 
outpost is now done by Militia; and the value of the training is 
again proved, if proof were needed, for among the officers of the 
Militia there are men as good at their own business as the best of 
the regulars. 

‘But it was only a small part of the Indian Army that had the 
benefit of such outpost training. The Indian cavalry for instance 
is asplendid service, with Indian officers second to none, yet few 
of these regiments were employed much in outpost work. This 
work therefore, though it improved a fraction of the army, does not 
account for the administrative ability of the Indian officer through- 
out the country. He has apparently just as free a hand as ever and 
is treated in no way differently to his predecessor. If there are 
more British officers about, they lighten the burden of their own 
administrative work, which is got through quicker, leaving more 
time available for instruction. 

It is thought then that a fair case has been made out to show 
that if the present man is not the equal of his father in administra- 
tive work it is not the fault of the system, which has not changed. 
On the other hand it has been shown that as an instructor, the 
Indian officer lacks the necessary knowledge of war which we can 
gain second hand, and has not the imagination required to make 
an expert; and that, therefore, when weighed in the balance as 
compared with the father, against the British officer, he may ‘not 
come up to the corresponding standard. - : 
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The question now is, does this fact detract from the Indian 
officer's influence, or make him a worse officer? If not, what other 
reason can be suggested to account for deterioration. f 

It may be argued by some that the greater number of British 
officers, who are more in evidence and do more teaching, put the 
Indian officer in the shade, and as said previously, the men may be 
inclined to think less.of him. Others will reply that the smaller 
the number of British officers in a corps, the more radiant light will 
they diffuse, and that a similar effect may follow. It a question 
hardly susceptible of proof and rather a matter of opinion ; but 
whether the Indian officer loses or not depends really on whether 
his superiors keep to the right principles of the system of working ; 
that is to say, his worth depends on the way his British officers have 
made him. For there are ways and ways of doing things. Some 
have the gift of drawing a man out more than others. Certain 
things we know must be avoided; one may often do more harm 
than good in not keeping one’s mouth shut. The Commandant of 
the Staff College, Camberly, says in his final address to the Senior 
Division (published in the Army Review of April 1912) that “ini- 
tiative is a very sensitive thing and easily checked” ; and this is so 
true that it is worthy of full digestion. On the other hand the “ Let 
him run the whole show ” principle can be carried to excess, when 
dealing with a man not matured to his work. It sounds very well, 
and gives the idea that the man is made to shoulder responsibility, 
but the subject must be watched, or bad habits and mistaken ideas 
will be contracted. 

It is no doubt hard to strike the happy mean between one’s 
desire to get a man to take hold and command his men, giving 
him a free hand the while, and one’s endeavours to teach and avoid 
mistakes. But the foregoing remarks are rather in the nature of 
“don'ts.” How is the young Indian officer to be made? War is 
a good school ; but we cannot have war. Outpost work is good ; but 
that is barred. The best answer to the question is to be found in 
Infantry Training, Part V, paragraph 170 (2): “In order to develop 
and encourage initiative, a commander must leave to his subordinates 
in peace training the solution of the problems which they will have 
to decide in war.” It is well known to any one who has watched a 
young officer growing up, that the more problems of sorts he can be 
given, the better ; not only tactical problems, but such odd jobs as 
hunting for grazing grounds for camels, buying bhoosa, building a 
hut or making a football ground; any odd job in which it is not, 
a case of giving an N.-C.O. who happens to live near his home an 
order, and finding it done automatically. When he can do this, 
he can be sent out to site fire trenches, and have them made, and 
so on. He must be worked regularly and fairly hard and given 
work to do, for the execution of which there are no standing orders,— 
problems which require thinking out and are incapable of solution by 
formule. How did Moore teach his company officers at. Shorncliffe ? 
There were neither war nor outpost conditions there. Colonel 
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double company commander does nowadays. Beyond this the only 
difference I can suggest is that the wing commander was _ usually an 
officer of considerable service and experience, whereas comparatively 
junior officers often find themselves acting as double company 
commanders now. This is not a matter for complaint; and it is 
moreover correcting itself all too fast; but so long as it is so, the 
junior British officer is not likely to overshadow the Indian officer 
any more than the older man. 

There seem to be no grounds therefore for saying that as 
regards his administrative duties the Indian officer is cramped by 
the British officers more than in the old days. 

The stock argument quoted as being the making of good Indian 
officers is the advantage that the Punjab Frontier Force and Baluchis- 
tan regiments had at one time in outpost service. It was in the 
outpost that officers and N.-C. O.s acquired character and self-reliance, 
and learned how to bandobust for themselves and their men. 
There is no geneiying the fact that the loss of the outpost work 
is much to be regretted, always provided it is taken in moderate 
doses, with a judicious proportion of time in cantonments sand- 
wiched in. 

Trained under the conditions that obtain beyond the admin- 
istrative border of India, where for slackness on escort or convoy 
duty the penalty is paid,(ifnot to-day assuredly to-morrow) by becom- 
ing a target fora prowling tribesman, the officers must necessarily 
become capable. However, for reasons which do not concern us, the 
outpost is now done by Militia; and the value of the training is 
again proved, if proof were needed, for among the officers of the 
Militia there are men as good at their own business as the best of 
the regulars. 

But it was only a small part of the Indian Army that had the 
benefit of such outpost training. The Indian cavalry for instance 
is asplendid service, with Indian officers second to none, yet few 
of these regiments were employed much in outpost work. This 
work therefore, though it improved a fraction of the army, does nob 
account for the administrative ability of the Indian officer through- 
out the country. He has apparently just as free a hand as ever and 
is treated in no way differently to his predecessor. If there are 
more British officers about, they lighten the burden of their own 
administrative work, which is got through quicker, leaving more 
time available for instruction. 

It is thought then that a fair case has been made out to show 
that if the present man is not the equal of his father in administra- 
tive work it is not the fault of the system, which has not changed. 
On the other hand it has been shown that as an instructor, the 
Indian officer lacks the necessary knowledge of war which we can 
gain second hand, and has not the imagination required to make 
an expert: and that, therefore, when weighed in the balance as 
compared with the father, against the British officer, he may ‘not 
come up to the corresponding standard. __. 
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The question now is, does this fact detract from the Indian 
officer's influence, or make him a worse officer? If not, what other 
reason can be suggested to account for deterioration. ; 

It may be argued by some that the greater number of British 
officers, who are more in evidence and do more teaching, put the 
Indian officer in the shade, and as said previously, the men may be 
inclined to think less.of him. Others will reply that the smaller 
the number of British officers in a corps, the more radiant light will 
they diffuse, and thata similar effect may follow. It a question 
hardly susceptible of proof and rather a matter of opinion ; but 
whether the Indian officer loses or not depends really on whether 
his superiors. keep to the right principles of the system of working; 
that is to say, his worth depends on the way his British officers have 
made him. For there are ways and ways of doing things. Some 
have the gift of drawing a man out more than others. Certain 
things we know must be avoided; one may often do more harm 
than good in not keeping one’s mouth shut. The Commandant of 
the Staff College, Camberly, says in his final address to the Senior 
Division (published in the Army Review of April 1912) that “ ini- 
tiative is a very sensitive thing and easily checked”; and this is so 
true that it is worthy of full digestion. On the other hand the “ Let 
him run the whole show” principle can be carried to excess, when 
dealing with a man not matured to his work. It sounds very well, 
and gives the idea that the man is made to shoulder responsibility, 
but the subject must be watched, or bad habits and mistaken ideas 
will be contracted. 

It is no doubt hard to strike the happy mean between one’s 
desire to get a man to take hold and command his men, giving 
him a free hand the while, and one’s endeavours to teach and avoid 
mistakes. But the foregoing remarks are rather in the nature of 
“don'ts.” How is the young Indian officer to be made? War is 
a good school ; but we cannot have war. Outpost work is good ; but 
that is barred. The best answer to the question is to be found in 
Infantry Training, Part V, paragraph 170 (2): “In order to develop 
and encourage initiative, a commander must leave to his subordinates 
in peace training the solution of the problems which they will have 
to decide in war.” It is well known to any one who has watched a 
young officer growing up, that the more problems of sorts he can be 
given, the better ; not only tactical problems, but such odd jobs as 
hunting for grazing grounds for camels, buying bhoosa, building a 
hut or making a football ground; any odd job in which it is not 
a case of giving an N.-C.O. who happens to live near his home an 
order, and finding it done automatically. When he can do this, 
he can be sent out to site fire trenches, and have them made, and 
so on. He must be worked regularly and fairly hard and given 
work to do, for the execution of which there are no standing orders,— 
problems which require thinking out and are incapable of solution by 
formule. How did Moore teach his company officers at Shorncliffe ? 
There were neither war nor outpost conditions there. Colonel 
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Henderson tells us in his ‘‘ Science of War,” p. 346 et seq, in one 
of his most interesting lectures. 

As far as one can make out, a great deal of teaching is done 
nowadays by giving problems of various sorts; but it takes time 
and thought to be continually inventing new problems, or disguisin 
old onesin a new wrapper. The time however must be found, 
The danger to be guarded against is that an unfair share of time and 
attention is spent on that ever-pressing administrative work, for 
which there is an immediate audit. There is far more fuss made for 
instance over the loss of five rounds than if a sepoy’s brain becomes 
semi-comatose. Kit must of course be looked after;men must be 
clothed, fed, and paid. It is necessary to attend to these things, for 
without economy and care, funds would soon give out. And in this 
respect the Indian officer is the same as anyone else in following 
cause and effect. He sees that there is trouble over the loss of the 
five rounds ; but if he can be got to see that it is just as important 
to stimulate the sepoy’s brain as to preserve his rounds, he will 
do it; though of course itis much harder. The fact is that all 
administrative work is accepted as inevitable ; and rightly so. But 
the teaching, brain teaching, is ‘making work,” and outwardly 
there is sometimes little to show for it. Ifit is not done, nothing 
happens. The real audit for this work is not till the regiment 
goes on service. So that if the Indian officer is encouraged in this 
direction, and worked and made by his superiors to feel that he is 
answerable for the progress of his men, I do not think that he will 
lose influence or fail to take responsibility. 

So much for the means of making the Indian officer fit for his 
lace, and it must always be remembered that lack of imagination 
ampers him in peace and that many a man put into a real situation 

of difficulty will do far better than in an assumed situation, because 
he can appreciate it more fully. Moreover to his credit it must not 
be forgotten that we cannot do without him; he is an absolute 
necessity tous. All who have had any experience of working with 
native troops will I think agree that the best value is only to be 
got out of the men by working through the Indian officer. The 
severer the test, 4.., the more adverse the circumstances, the more 
fully is this borne out. In many cases the squadron or company 
commander is very much the shepherd of his flock ; in a class com- 
pany enlisted from a limited area the family history of each man 
1s common knowledge throughout the company; and all know that 
the story of any brave deed will quickly be known in every home. 
Here is a note for an officer to strike when his men are exhausted and 
want encouragement. And ifa company is enlisted from a wider 
area, the Indian officer is usually of the same class as his men and 
must know a good deal about them, and he is the man who will 
keep his company going, not through a ‘week end war’ only but 
throughout a long campaign. In long periods of peace training this 
power of the Indian officer may not make itsclf strikingly apparent 
and is therefore apt to be overlooked when considering a man’s worth- 
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An attempt has been made to analyse the modern Indian officer, 
to consider his duties and training, and his value compared with 
that of his father, Ona review of the whole question it appears 
that the extra British officers are wanted to produce efficiency but 
that they should in no way trespass on the Indian officer's sphere of 
work. Ifthe tendency does exist in any way to curtail the Indian 
officer’s pater or lessen his influence, it is not universal, 
and can and should be avoided. It is thought therefore that the 
Indian officers of the present generation may confidently be expected 
to prove themselves the equals of their predecessors when the day of 
battle comes, and that there is no fear of them being found wanting, 
if only they are trained in the right way. 
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WEATHER IN WAR. 
A Stupy or THE INFLUENCE oF CLIMATE ON MILITARY LirE. 
By Major R. J. Blackham, R.A.M.C., 
on 16th July 1912. 
Surgeon-General A. T. Sloggett, O.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


Weather, climate and seasons are phenomena which directly 
affect military operations perhaps more than any other of the 
ramifications of military geography. 

In his well-known introduction to that science, General E. 8S. 
May gives it as his opinion that “Climates so intimately concern 
the military commander that they should be carefully studied and 
known.” For instance, the influence of rain or thaw is obvious, as 
when the soil is a foot deep in mud, assaults can scarcely be impetu- 
ous, artillery and cavalry move with difficulty, and combats are less 
decisive in their issues, as rapidity of pursuit is se cg 

The seasons of the year affect tactics also, The greater part 
of the work can only be accomplished in the day time. To win 
decisive battles prolonged hours of light are necessary. A few 
hours added toa day will make the difference between a mere 
defeat and an annihilating rout. Since the sun stood still for 
Joshua, many a triumphant commander has prayed for a lengthened 
evening. On the other hand, night has come to the rescue of not 
afew clinging desperately to safety. “Night or Blucher” is as 
apocryphal as many traditions, but our enemies in South Africa did 
often fight for the night. In winter, marches are more irksome, not 
only on account of snow, mud, and ice, but because cold affects the 
vigour of men and saps their energies. The start in the early morning 
is more difficult, and the day is curtailed at the other end. Warm 
food is more indispensable ; cold produces hunger and makes other 
iy calls on the transport and supply columns and on the health of 
the men. 

Other phenomena connected with weather will affect the progress 
of battles. The haze that in the early morning often hangs over 
river valleys during autumn may greatly modify operations. We 
remember the meadows watered by the Meuse shrouded in grey 
mist on September Ist, 1870, the morning of Sedan. The soldiers 
struggling blindly in the November fog at Inkerman are nob yet 
forgotten. Mist and rain—and stupidity—nearly lost us Albuera. 
Such are some experiences. We might add further illustrations 
from the German operations during the Le Mans campaign, when 
frequently a thick morning mist lying over the snow-clad fields 
disastrously shortened the working hours of war. Baron von der 
Goltz tells us how difficult it is, under such circumstances, to drive an 
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ue variety of climates to be found in different 
-orld that it has long been customary to classify 
_ertain broad belts, called the climatic zones. These I 
cely remind you are the so-called torrid, the two temperate, 
¢ two frigid zones. 

The torrid, better styled the tropical zone, is limited on the 
aorth and south by the two tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, the 
equator dividing the zone into two equal parts. 

The temperate zones are limited towards the equator by the 
tropics and towards the poles by the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

The two polar zones are caps covering the polar regions and 
bounded on the sides towards the equator by the Arctic and Antarc- 
tic circles. 

These zones divide up the hemispheres very unevenly, as they 
constitute the following percentage of the earth’s surface :— 


Tropicel Zone... on ate «. 40 percent. 
Temperate Zone ... ate Sea we 52 ae 
Polur ... we 8 <5 


This broad division of the earth’s surface into zones is necessary 
as a first step in the study of climate, but it is not satisfactory when 
a more detailed discussion is undertaken. 

The physical characters of the earth’s surface make further sub- 
division desirable, and under the control of these different physical 
conditions the climatic elements unite to produce certain distinct 
types called— 

1. Continental, with its varieties. 
(a) Desert, an extreme variety. 
(b) Littoral, a type modified by the proximity of the sea. 
(c) Monsoon, a class modified by certain trade winds. 

2. Marine or Oceanic Climates. 

3 Mountain Climates. 

1. Continental Climates :—These are, asa rule, severe. The 
&nnual range of temperature increases with the distance from the 
sea and the regular daily ranges are large, reaching 40 degrees and 
even more. 

_ In winter clear crisp days, which are followed by cold calm 
nights, are interrupted from time to time by spells of cloudy, windy 
Weather ; in summer, clear calm nights, followed by hot days with 
Increasing wind velocity and heavy clouds towards noon and often by 
thunderstorms late in the afternoon; these are the typical weather 
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obstinate enemy out of a country which is advantageous to him. The 
engagements began late, the advance of the firing line was impeded 
by snow, the early evening put an end to fighting, just as the 
disintegration of the enemy's lines showed success to be within reach. 
The length of the winter’s night, too, made it possible for him to 
rally again, to occupy fresh positions, to receive reinforcements, and 
gather himself together for renewed resistance on the morrow. 
The process of destruction which was being wrought in the French 
army was so frequently interrupted, that it lost its force. The 
Germans, had it been summer, would have completed in three or 
four days what, in winter, cost them seven to accomplish. Delay, 
too, reduced results by half, for in war rapidity multiplies success. 
The same author points out that, among the causes which led to the 
loss of the Battle of Kunersdorf, the great heat protracted during a 
long summer day must be reckoned. But if the season did not 
favour Frederick at Kunersdorf, it was kind to Zieten at Torgau, 
for it was the coming darkness which enabled that leader to take and 
hold the heights of Stiptitz. The duration of daylight is certainly a 
factor to be reckoned with when a battle can be pre-arranged. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how much the health of 
troops is affected by unfavourable or trying weather, disastrously so 
when want of supplies is added to its inclemency. Our own annals 
bring this home to us in the story of the Walcheran Expedition, and 
more recently of the Crimea. ‘ But it was felt even by the successful 
Germans in 1870, and especially so during the siege of Belfort. Such 
considerations, lead us to reflect how much sanitation and questions of 
health must be studied in relation to geographical conditions. The 
campaign of 1870 when the great issues was decided in summer, and 
in an extraordinarily rich and highly populated country, cost the 
Germans 400,000 sick. The average duration of a sick man’s absence 
from his regiment may be taken as twenty days. The extent to 
which the fighting efficiency of an army suffers by its tally of men 
in hospital can easily be calculated. The climate and degree of 
civilization of the land in which war is waged will modify and 
influence the sanitary measures that we must take. Obviously, a 
war in the East or in tropical climates demands quite different pre- 
parations to those for a campaign in Europe.” 

Climate, as we use the term, is the resultant of the average 
atmospheric conditions, or, more simply, it is the average condition 
of the atmosphere. 

Weather is a single occurrence or event in the series of condi- 
tions which make up a climate. 

The climate of a place is ina sense its average weather. The 
value of recorded atmospheric conditions can be determined only 
by means of careful observations continued for a period sufficiently 
long to give accurate results. 

Climatology, or the study of climates, is largely a descriptive 
science and aims at giving as clear a picture as possible of the 
inter-action of the various atmospheric phenomena at any place on 
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the earth’s surface. It rests on physics and geography, the latter 
being a very prominent factor. Its main object is to be of practical 
service to man, and therefore its methods of treatment lay most 
stress on the elements which are most important to life. 

Climate and crops, climate and industry, climate and health are 
subjects of vital interest to the soldier. : 

As General May points out in the quotation I have selected as 
a text, no other science affects the soldier so closely in his daily life 
in peace and war. 

So great is the variety of climates to be found in different 
parts of the world that it has long been customary to eae 
them into certain broad belts, called the climatic zones. These 
need scarcely rernind you are the so-called torrid, the two temperate, 
and the two frigid zones. 

The torrid, better styled the tropical zone, is limited on the 
north and south by the two tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, the 
equator dividing the zone into two equal parts. 

The temperate zones are limited towards the equator by the 
tropics and towards the poles by the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

The two polar zones are caps covering the polar regions and 
bounded on the sides towards the equator by the Arctic and Antarc- 
tic circles. 

These zones divide up the hemispheres very unevenly, as they 
constitute the following percentage of the earth’s surface :— 

Tropics! Zone 
Yemperate Zone . 
Polar... ooo one on oe 

This broad division of the earth’s surface into zones is necessary 
as a first step in the study of climate, butit is not satisfactory when 
a more detailed discussion is undertaken. 

The physical characters of the earth’s surface make further sub- 
division desirable, and under the control of these different physical 
conditions the climatic elements unite to produce certain distinct 
types called— 

1. Continental, with its varieties. 
(a) Desert, an extreme variety, 
(b) Littoral,a type modified by the proximity of the sea. 
(c) Monsoon, a class modified by certain trade winds. 

2. Marine or Oceanic Climates. 

3 Mountain Climates. 

1. Continental Climates :—These are, as a rule, severe. The 
annual range of temperature increases with the distance from the 
sea and the regular daily ranges are large, reaching 40 degrees and 
even more. 

_ _ In winter clear crisp days, which are followed by cold calm 
nights, are interrupted from time to time by spells of cloudy, windy 
weather ; in summer, clear calm nights, followed by hot days with 
increasing wind velocity and heavy clouds towards noon and often by 
thunderstorms late in the afternoon; these are the typical weather 
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conditions of the continental interiors in the higher latitudes, and 
they are of special interest to us in India. 

(a) Desert Climate:—Itis a curious fact that desert and 
marine climates, the two extremes of the climatic scale, resemble 
each other to some extent. 

Desert air, though often dusty by day is, like ocean air, remark- 
ably free from micro-organisms. 

Again, deserts, like oceans, have high wind velocities, but the 
winds are most likely to be prevalent by day, whilst the nights are 
generally calm and relatively cool. 

Curious conditions of drainage result from deficient rainfall, and 
rivers ‘‘ wither away” or end in brackish lakes. Desert plants pro- 
tect themselves against the attacks of animals by thorns and against 
evaporation by means of hard surfaces and an absence of leaves. 
Likewise the life of a man is strikingly controlled by the climatic 
peculiarities of strong sunshine, heat, and dust. 

(b) Coast and Littoral Climates :—Between the pure marine and 
Be continental types the coasts furnish every possible gradation. 

revailing winds here act as important controlling influences, 
When these blow from the ocean as on the western coasts of the 
temperate zones the climates are more marine in character, but 
when they are off shore as on the eastern coasts of the same zone, a& 
modified type of continental climate prevails even up to the sea 
coasts. 

(ce) Monsoon Climate :—Exceptions to the general rule that east 
coasts have rainier climates in trade winds latitudes are found in India 
where the western coast is abundantly watered by the wet south- 
west monsoon. 

In India there are really three seasons—one cold during the 
winter monsoon, one hot in the transition season, and one wet during 
the summer monsoon. 

Comparatively little rain occurs in winter except in the northern 
provinces, and the trying climate of the damp transitional period 
which occurs in the autumn is familiar to most of us. 

2. Marine or Ocean Climates :—These are equable, damp, and 
cloudy. Ocean air is, as ig well known, clearer and purer than land 
air, and is in more active motion because the friction of air on water 
is less than the friction of air on land. 

8. Mountuin Climates :—The climate of mountains is charac- 
terised by abundant sunshine and clear, pure dry air. 

It is often said that the climate of such places as Cherat is 
warmer than that of plain stations like Peshawar in the winter months. 
It is a well-known scientific fact that this is the case, as the air flows 
down the mountain sides andcollects in the valleys below. This 
phenomenon plays an important part in the modern utilisation of 
mountains as health resorts. 

In the rare dry air of mountains evaporation is rapid, the skin 
drys and cracks, and thirst is increased—a condition with which all 
Anglo-Indians are familiar. 
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Having briefly glanced at the general features of climates as 
they affect soldiers as well as individuals, we may now proceed to 
consider the subject in its relation to the military commander, 
especially in war. 

The subject may be considered under three headings :— 

1. The influence of climate on the fighting efficiency of 
races. 

2. The influence of climatic surroundings on the hygiene of 
the soldier. : 

3. Theinfluence of climatic phenomena in various campaigns, 
especially in relation to the sanitation of armies. 

1. The influence of climate on fighting efficiency.~ Lord 
Bacon in his essay on the Vicissitudes of Things gives a remarkably 
able analysis of the influence of climate on the warlike tendencies of 
peoples. 

He says :—“ Wars in ancient times seemed to move from east 
to west, for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, and Tartars were all 
Eastern people. It is true the Gauls were Western, but we read of 
only two incursions of theirs, one to Gallo-Graecia (Gallicia in Asia 
Minor), the other to Rome. But east to west have no certain 
points to heaven, any no more have the wars from east to west any 
certainty of observation, but north and south are fixed, and it hath 
seldom or never been seen that the far southern people have invaded 
the northern, but contrariwise, whereby it is manifest that the 
northern tract of the world isin nature the more martial region, 
be it in respect of the stars of that hemisphere, or of the greater 
continents that are upon the north, whereas the south part for all 
that is known is almost all sea (this guess has been corroborated by 
subsequent discovery) or, (which is most apparent) of the cold of the 
northern parts, which is that which, without the aid of discipline, 
doth make the bodies hardiest and the courage warmest.” 

In the Growth of the Empire, by Arthur W. Jose, Bacon’s view 
is supported by this chronicler of the Empire who places physical 
strength as the first of the qualities specially useful in the work of 
colonisation. He says:—* In the competition for colonies all parts 
of the earth have been occupied and that nation must be most 
successful which can best stand all varieties of climate and come 
through all dangers with least permanent harm. Such a nation 
will be bred in temperate climates and, on the whole, the farther 
north the better. Britain, France, and Germany have the advantage 
over Mediterranean nations.” 

Dr. Miller Maguire in his Militury Geoyraphy, however, chal- 
lenges this view, and says it cannot stand the test of either ancient 
or modern history. 

“In truth, the temperate zone which is intermediate between 
the north and the equator has produced all the greatest conquerors 
from Semiramis to Alexander, from Hannibal to William of Norman- 
dy, Gustavus and Napoleon. The majority of the Moors must also 
have come from the temperate zone, as certainly came all the 
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Manchurian, Mongol, and Tartar leaders. Even the greatest patriots 
and liberators of history belonged to the same zone as that which 
gave birth to Arminius, Matthias, Henry IV, Washington, and Bolivar. 
It will be found that the temperate zone is the best for military as 
well as civil virtues, but Lord Bacon’s saving clause regarding discip- 
line applies whether tothe northern or southern parts of the 
temperate zone, or to the world at large. A well-disciplined army, 
with weapons up to the highest resources of the age, and with well- 
organized systems of transport, will defeat an undisciplined force 
wherever its base, north or south. The Macedonians were north of 
the other Grecians, whom they routed as they pleased. The Romans 
were south of Helvetia and Gaul, yet they defeated the hardy and 
daring inhabitants of these regions. The Saracens for a period car- 
ried all before them, east and west and south and north.” 

He continues that Lord Bacon makes another mistake in saying 
that the cold of the northern countries makes the courage warmest, 
pointing out that no native of Batope is braver than a tropical 
African. “ When he is disciplined and well armed he is capable of 
the greatest things, and only armed with the spear and shield of 
savagery he was able to endanger our square at Abu Klea and sack 
Khartoum. 

“ Bacon’s notion that the most northern people have the hardiest 
bodies and the warmest courage, will, moreover, not stand investiga- 
tion, as the people of Spain have been at least as brave as the people 
of Holland, whilst in our own country the men of Cornwall and Kent 
are no whit inferior in any respect to the dwellers in the Orkneys. 

“In the American War the men from Texas, Georgia, Carolina, 
and Virginia fought far better man for man with inferior weapons 
and resources than the men from Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
Pittsburg. But stranger than all, the natives of Southern Europe in 
Napoleon’s army bore the cold of Russia in 1812 better than the 
Russians themselves, and men from the basins of the Rhine and 
the Po displayed far more powers of endurance than men from 
Picardy, Belgium, and Prussia. Again, when exposed to hardships in 
the Balkan Peninsula in 1877, the Russians from the steppes of 
Caucasus made a very poor display of staying powers as compared 
with the Turks from Asia Minor.” 

Dr. Maguire holds that for many reasons, such, for instance, as 
the necessity for constant exercise, and hard fare the people of 
mountain districts ought to defeat the people of the plain, if equally 
disciplined and well-organized. 

Hence he attributes the value set upon Swiss, Scottish, and 
Swedish mercenaries in European wars from 1560 to 1763. 

To the same cause may be traced the high esteem in which the 
Gurkhas are held amongst the numerous races who march under 
the banner of St. George. 

Plains, however, produce heroes as well as mountains: and the 
fortitude of the Red Indians of the Mississippi basin and their 
gallantry in war before they were utterly broken by the United 
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States is described as far superior to anything conceived by the most 
severe of the Spartan kings. 

On the whole, however, we think it must be admitted that Lord 
Bacon is right, as in temperate climates physical and mental 
development is stimulated by conditions neither too easy nor too 
hard. 

Extremes of heat and cold cause lethargy, whilst where man 
finds the seasons succeeding each other with regularity, he tries to 
make nature his servant and develops skill in evading the effects of 
heat and cold. j 

The men from the cold northern latitudes have energy and 
keenness in a more marked degree than those from warmer climates. 

Compare, for example, the people of Scinde and Bengal with 
the Afridis and other trans-border Pathans, who spend their lives 
in what is practically a temperate climate. 

2. The Influence of climatic surroundings on the hygiene 
of the soldier :—Turning to this topic we find that from the carliest 
times medical and lay writers have been strongly prejudiced in 
favour of a causal connection between atmospheric conditions and 
disease. 

Practical experience has, however, led to very contradictory 
conclusions ; for instance, diseases usually characteristic of one zone 
are known to spread widely over other zones, and diseases which 
usually prefer the warmer months sometimes occur in the coldest. 

ost of the disagreement comes from the fact that not only 
may the different weather elements themselves, temperature, 
moisture, wind, sunshine, and soon, each have some ettect in the 
production of a disease, which it is impossible to determine, but so 
many other factors are concerned in the matter that confusion and 
contradiction in the conclusions arrived at are well nigh inevitable. 
Sanitation, food, water, habits, altitude, character, and moisture of 
the soil, race, traffic, and other controls serve to complicate the 
problem still further. In most studies of climate and health, some, or 
even many, of these factors have not received attention, and hence 
the results have usually been incomplete. Local, peculiar, and 
temporary conditions may psy a large part in_ the prevalence of 
disease. Overcrowding under unhygienic conditions, especially, 
duying cold weather, and traffic by rail, steam, caravan, or on foot 
are usually more important than climate. The frequent escape of 
mountain and desert tribes from epidemics is to be attributed in most 
cases not to their climatic advantages but to the smaller chance of 
importing disease, because of little intercourse with the outside 
world, and of spreading it, when imported, because of the scattered 
population. 

Nowadays the cause of disease is no longer sought directly in 
meteorological conditions, but in the effects, more or less direct, of 
these conditions upon the micro-organisms which are the specific 
causes of disease. Atmospheric conditions may help or may retard 
the development of microbes, and may strengthen or weaken the 
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individual’s power of resistance against the attacks of germs, as well 
as affect his susceptibility. 

Winds were at one time regarded as the chief agents in spreading 
epidemics: now it is known that diseases cannot be carried far by 
winds, for the micro-organisms of discase do not long maintain 
their power in the free air and under the sun. Rain has been 
supposed directly to control the distribution of disease: now we 
believe that it only acts indirectly, through drinking water or through 
its control of the dust in the air. Dust may and does contain the 
germs of infectious diseases, and aggravates attections of the eyes and 
lungs, but harmful exhalations are no longer believed to be given off 
by the soil. 

Well within my own recollection we cloaked our ignorance 
with regard to the cause of malaria by talking learnedly ofa miasma 
rising from the soil, and I have actually been pointed out the malarial 
mist hanging over an Indian village. 

Now we know that the mosquito is the miasma and that drain- 
age and sound sanitation will banish her from our surroundings. 

For the purposes of this section we may disregard all minor 
climatic considerations and deal with our subject under the simple 
headings of (4A !—Campaigns in hot climates, and Campane 
in cold climates. 

Let us consider the former first. 


(L)—Cumpaiyns in hot climates. 


The uniformly high temperatures of the tropics, especially when 
combined with high humidity and the characteristically small diurnal 
variation of temperature, have certain well established effects on 
the human organism. Amongst these the following are commonly 
noted :— 

1. Increased respiration. 

2. Decreased pulse action. 

3. Profuse perspiration, 

4. Lessened activity of stomach and intestines, and tendency 

to digestive disorders. 

5. A depression of bodily and mental activity. 

6. Enervation. 

7. Disclination to exertion—in fact, a general, ill-defined cone 

dition of debility. 

8. Increased activity of the liver. 

9. Increased action of the kidneys. 

Damp hot air contains less oxygen than cool air and the result 
of breathing it for any length of time produces impoverishment of 
the blood. As the blood is undoubtedly the life, there is consequently 
lowered vitality, diminished capacity for work and greater tatigue 
after any work which is undertaken. All this renders the body less 
able to resist disease as a fatigued and anemic individual is much 
more prone to “catch things ” than a vigorous healthy one. 
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It seems like a contradiction, but it is an undoubted fact, that 
the danger of catching cold is far greater in the tropics than in 
temperate climates, and must therefore be carefully guarded against. 
Lord Wolseley has said of the tropics, “ Not to get cold is to avoid 
almast certainly all the causcs of disease,” and a recent writer has 
well said that these words should be inscribed on the walls of all 
the barracks in the tropics. 

Besides the more or less direct effects of exposure to tropical 
sun and heat, such as sunstroke, heat exhaustion, and the like, the 
campaigner in hot countries has to think of malaria in its various 
forms, and dysentery, the two worst enemies of the white man in the 
tropics: not to mention their less powerful but equally dreaded 
allies, tropical abscess of the liver, cholera, and plague. 

The fact that plague, and to a large extent cholera, are practic- 
ally limited to the tropics, is the result of modern sanitary precau- 
tions in temperate latitudes. It is the unsanitary conditions that 
prevail amongst tropical peoples which favour the spread of these 
and similar diseases, and not the climate per se. The climate is not 
the sole, nor even in many cases the determining factor of so-cailed 
tropical disease, and almost the must remarkable thing about Oriental 
conditions of life is that with the sole exception of the ettects of 
the sun the European “stands the cl/mate” better than the natives 
themselves. When he does not do so more often than not he has 
himself and not the climate to blame. For example, the young 
British officer direct from Sandhurst on arriving in India finds 
himself surrounded by rich food, wine, and short drinks to which he 
may not have been accustomed at Home. At first, the change, 
the excitement of novelty, and high temperature act as stimulants 
to appetite, and the excessive loss of fluid by sweating, increased very 
often by excessive and unnecessarily severe exercise, create a power- 
ful thirst. Little wonder, therefore, that in such circumstances the 
youth, having the appetite and opportunity of gratifying it, is apt 
to indulge himself beyond safe Jimits. He is made lazy by the heat 
and concentrates all the exercise of the day into a comparatively few 
minutes of rackets or polo in the late afternoon. Very likely he sits 
up late at night, drinking and smoking, so that in the morning he 
4s too sleepy to take exercise at the best time of the day. And so it 
comes about that too much food and alcohol, and the diminished 
excretion incident to high temperature throw a very large and 
Unusual amount of extra work on his liver. 

Very often the liver rises to the occasion, but it often “ jibs,” 
and too often warnings in the shape of headaches, a feeling of 
weight or fulness, or even of pain in the region of the liver, with a 
general feeling of being “ out of sorts” are disregarded. 

Finally the poor overworked liver gets one or more jars in the 
form of chills such as may arise from a cold bath, a wetting, or 
from lying uncovered on a warm night in a current of air, with the 
result that our young friend gocs to hospital and is lucky if he 
escapes having to take a trip to Europe as the result of his folly. 
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Now the wise old soldier commits few or none of these youthful 
indiscretions. He wears a cholera-belt, or sleeps, even on the 
warmest night, in flannel pyjamas, with a thin blanket drawn 
over his abdomen. During the day he takes good care not to sit 
down in damp clothes, and he has a great respect for a shower 
of rain. The result is the fine specimens one sees around us who have 
spent many long years in this Land of Regrets. 

Malaria is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of the 
military commander in tropical countries. Ross spoke well when he 
said that the success of Imperialism depends largely on success with 
the microscope. Our hope in future campaigns lies in determined 
efforts, not to destroy malaria-bearing mosquitoes, for there is no 
time for this in a campaign, but to protect individuals from infection 
by mosquitocs. 

In the light of new discoveries, soldiers in the tropics are now 
in far less danger from malarial infection that they were a few years 
ago and the likelihood of the recurrence of experiences such as the 
American army underwent in Cuba is extremely unlikely. 

I would remind you that in that memorable campaign just after 
the capture of Santiago, one half of the American army in Cuba 
was incapacitated at the same time by reason of malarial fevers. 
This grave condition of affairs evoked an appeal to the War Depart- 
ment signed by all the officers of higher rank for an immediate 
removal of the troops to a more healthy locality, using the sentence 
“This army must be moved or perish.” 

Dysentery occurs epidemically in all latitudes, but has its home 
in the warmer climates, increasing in severity and frequency with 
approach to the equator. Some form of dysentery is almost always 
present in lower latitudes where this disease is next in importance 
to malaria in causing high death-rates. High temperatures are 
clearly necessary for the development of the disease germ, but 
numerous other controls are also needed. The maximum incidence 
is usually in the hottest or wettest months, and in India, the latter 
half of “the rains” is the so-called dysentery season. It has 
dogged the footsteps of our armies in all ages frem Agincourt to 
South Africa. Lack of sanitary precautions, impure water, over- 
crowding, and badly cooked food are the predisposing causes. The 
best preventives are protection of the more susceptible parts of the 
body against chills, and a well organized sanitary service. 

Even in extra-tropical latitudes, bowel complaints show a 
similar dependence on temperature, for they are most frequent in 
summer and early autumn. Usually the hotter the summer, the 
greater the prevalence, and the severity of these complaints and the 
higher the death-rate from them. Other factors are, however, 
concerned in the matter, so that “all attempts to express the 
diarrhiva mortality of a given place as a function of the temperature 
only have failed.” Soil temperature is one factor between which 
and the death-rate from bowel complaints some relation has been 
made out. 
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Sunstroke and heat prostration are most common in the 
tropics when the air is damp during calms, and in temperate 
latitudes at those rare periods when the weather conditions take on a 
more or less tropical character. Some authorities insist that sun- 
stroke is caused by a germ, but nearly all experienced men are agreed 
that the cause is to be found in the effects of direct and reflected 
sunlight with undue heating of the body. 

n support of the germ theory it has often been pointed out 
that exposure to the sun does not always explain sunstroke, for at 
sea the tropical sun is less fatal than on land, and places with 
epperenlly similar conditions differ much as regards the prevalence 
of sunstroke. 

The soldier on service in a tropical country must be carefully 
looked after to avoid his falling a victim to sunstroke, as the 
extreme fatigue, exposure, and overcrowding incidental to service 
in the field are strong predisposing factors to this serious 
disability. 

Sunstroke is most common amongst those who are as the saying 
goes “do themselves well.” To do one’s self well in the hot 
weather is the most foolish form of self-indulgence. The best pro- 
tection against sunstroke and heat prostration in general is loose 
clothing and loose and large topees, and, when possible, avoidance of 
the sun. Over-fatigue and violent exercise are the strongest 
predisposing causes. 

Tropical disease and death-rates, as has been abundantly shown, 
can be much reduced by proper attention to sanitary laws, so that 
these rates may not be much, if any, higher than those in the extra- 
tropics. And with the increasing knowledge of the nature and 
prevention of tropical diseases, as well as by means of modern sanitary 
methods, future armies in the tropics should be able to withstand 
disease almost as well as armies in Europe in former days. 

The white soldier in the tropics is ‘ always in campaign; if not 
against the enemy, at least against the climate,” but for a successful 
campaign a good knowledge of the enemy’s resources is the first 
essential, and this knowledge the British soldier at any rate is 
rapidly uiring, so that the casualties in the campaign against 
climate in India at any rate are rapidly reaching something almost 
approaching a negligible figure. 

Conclusion.—The old view concerning the paramount influence 
of climate in tropical campaigns can now be replaced by the view 
that good hygiene can defeat the worst climate that nature ever 
invented. Medical science has done much to stamp out some 
diseases, such as small-pox, and it will in time stamp out many 
others. Malarial parasites were everywhere prevalent in England 
during Elizabethan days, In the Emperor Babar’s time the 
rhinoceros was common in Peshawar. Now the malarial parasite 
is as unknown in England as the rhinoceros is on the North West 
Frontier. May we not hope that the malarial parasite may yet 
become as rare as the rhinoceros in Indian cantonments ? 
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obstinate enemy out of a country which is advantageous to him The 
engagements began late, the advance of the firing line was impeded 
by snow, the early evening put anend to fighting, just as the 
disintegration of the enemy's lines showed success to be within reach 
The length of the winter's night, too, made it posable for bom ¢ 

rally again, to occupy fresh positions, to receive reinforcements az 
gather hunself together for renewed resistance on the mort « 
The process of destruction which was being wrought in the Free-2 
army was so frequently interrupted, that it lost its force | Tre 
Germans, had it been suinmer, would have completed in three ¢ 
four days what, in winter, cost them seven to accomplish, [her 
too, reduced results by half, for in) war rapidity multiplies sacs e 
The same author points out that, among the eanses: which led t the 
loss of the Battle of Kunerdorf, the great heat: protracted during & 
long summer day must) be reckoned. But if the season did ct 
favour Frederick at Kunersdorf, it was kind to Zieten at Targa: 
for it was the commny darkness which enabled that leader to take art 
hold the hayhts of Supttz., The duration of daylight a certain y 8 
factor to be reckoned with when a battle can be pre-arrar ged 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how much the health 
troops is atected by unfavourable or trying weather, disastrouss a 
when want of supplies is added to ite inclemency. Our own ara 
bring this home to usin the story of the Waleheran Rxpeditica, vet 
more recently of the Crimea, But at was felt even by the anove. 
Germans in 1870, and especially so during the siege of Beitort 3.8 
conmderations, lead us to reflect how much sanitation and quest.ate ¢ 
health munt be studied in relation to geographical conditions Tz 
campaign of IST when the great issues was decided in summer, ar: 
moan extraordinarily mich and highly populated ewuntry, oat 
Germans $00,000 sick, The average duration of a sick man’s aber w 
from his regiment may be taken as twenty dave. The extent & 
which the fiyhting ethetency of an arny suttems by ite tally of nce 
in hospital can casty be calculated. The climate and degree ¢ 
ewihzatien of the land ano which war is waged will moaaty act 
influence Che sanitary measures that we mast: take. Obviee to 
war in the East or in tropical climates demands quite diten ut pee 
parations to those fora campaign in Europe.” 

Chinate, as we use the term, in the resultantof the averse 
atinosphene conditions, or, more simply, tas the average outs ¢ 
of the atmosphere, 

Weather isa single occurrence or event in the series of at 
trons which make up achmate 

The cuimate of a place is. ina sense its average weather. Ti 


° 


value of recorded atmosphere conditions can be detern ' 
by means of carefal observations continned for a period ‘ 
long to give accurate resulta, 

Chinatolosy, or the study of climates, us largely a € 
serence and anos at ygving as clear a pocture as pomitie of i 


Inter-action of the Various atmosphere phenomena albany pave 6 
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the earth’s surface. It rests on physics and geography, the latter 
being a very prominent factor. Its main object is to be of practical 
service to man, and therefore its methods of treatment lay most 
stress on the elements which are most important to life. 

Climate and crops, climate and industry, climate and health are 
subjects of vital interest to the soldier. , 

As General May points out in the quotation I have selected as 
a text, no other science affects the soldier so closely in his daily life 
in peace and war. 

So great is the variety of climates to be found in different 
parts of the world that it has long been customary to classify 
them into certain broad belts, called the climatic zones. These 
need scarcely remind you are the so-called torrid, the two temperate, 
and the two frigid zones. 

The torrid, better styled the tropical zone, is limited ou the 
north and south by the two tropics of Cancer ard Capricorn, the 
equator dividing the zone into two equal parts. 

The temperate zones are limited towards the equator by the 
tropics and towards the poles by the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

The two polar zones are caps covering the polar regions and 
bounded on the sides towards the equator by the Arctic and Antarc- 
tic circles. 

These zones divide up the hemispheres very unevenly, as they 
constitute the following percentage of the earth’s surface :— 


Tropics! Zone... a as «. 40 percent. 
Temperate Zone ... oe ee gee 02 se 
Polar ... we =8 ” 


This broad division of the earth’s surface into zones is necessary 
as a first step in the study of climate, butit is not satisfactory when 
a more detailed discussion is undertaken. 

The physical characters of the earth’s surface make further sub- 
division desirable, and under the control of these different physical 
conditions the climatic elements unite to produce certain distinct 
types called— 

1. Continental, with its varieties. 
(a) Desert, an extreme variety. 
(b) Littoral, a type modified by the proximity of the sea. 
(c) Monsoon, a class modified by certain trade winds. 

2. Marine or Oceanic Climates. 

3 Mountain Climates. 

1. Continental Climates :—These are, as a rule, severe. The 
annual range of temperature increases with the distance from the 
sea and the regular daily ranges are large, reaching 40 degrees and 
even more. 

In winter clear crisp days, which are followed by cold calm 
nights, are interrupted from time to time by spells of cloudy, windy 
weather ; in summer, clear calm nights, followed by hot days with 
increasing wind velocity and heavy clouds towards noon and often by 
thunderstorms late in the afternoon; these are the typical weather 
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conditions of the continental interiors in the higher Intited «ad 
they are of special interest tous in India. 

(a) Desert Climates—Itis a cunons fact that desert acd 
marine climates, the two extremes of the climatic scale, ree nn) + 
each other to some extent. 

Desert air, though often dusty by day is, ike ocean air, me mark 
ably free from micro-organisms, 

Again, deserts, like oceans, have high wind velocities, be 
winds are most likely to be prevalent by day, whilst the n ghee ar 
generally calin and relatively cool, 

Curious conditions of drainage resnit from defieient rainfu.l ard 
rivers “wither away" or end in brackish lakes. Desert ponte po 
tect themselves agunst the attacks of animals by therns and) acy 
evaporation by means of hard surfaces and an absence of 
Likewise the life of aman is strikingly controlled by the ¢ 
peculiarities of strong sunshine, heat, and dust 

(L) Coustand Littoral Clomates :— Between the pire marine and 
pure continental types the coasts furnish every posable ymdat ¢ 
Peovantitig winds here act as important: controling intuense 
When these blow from the ocean as on the western custa of tt 
temperate zones the climates are more marine in charter, bt 
when they are off shore as on the eastern coasteof the same gone 8 
modified type of continental climate prevails even up te the wa 
Conats, 

(0) Monsoon Clinaite :— Exceptions tothe genemb rule that cast 
coasts have minier climates in trade winds latitudes ane found in [nia 
where the western coast is abundantly watered by the wet eth 
West monsoon, 

In India there are really three seasons—one cold dur g 
Winter monsoon, one hotin the transstion season and one wet dart 
the summer monsoon. 

Comparntively hittle rain occur in winter evceptin the perth on 
Provinces, and the trying chmate of the damp transitenal pee 
which eccom in the autumn os tamilor te most of us 

2. Marine or Ocean Chin ihe: —These are 2 able, damp. ard 
cloudy. Qeean air is, asis well known, clavrer and purer than lard 
for. and in tore active motion becanse the faction of are on wate? 
in teas than the frietion of air on land. 

3. Menton Chinat so The clinvte of mountains as chara 
tensed by abundant sunshine and clear, pure dry air 

Te is often wel that the climate of sich poiveee ae Cherat i 
warmer than thatof plan atations ike Peshawaran the witterm othe 
Trina well-known soentstic tact that Chis ae the case, as the ar a ae 
down the mountain sides andesleets an the velo below. Tre 
phenomenon plas an inpertant partion the nederm ute. of 
Trontus as heath pesca, 

Tn the rare dry air of mountains evaporation as raped, the aka 
Urysand cracks, and thirstas inereasd—a condom woh wh has 
Angto-Indians are faniatiar. 
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Having briefly glanced at the general features of climates as 
they affect soldiers as well as individuals, we may now proceed to 
consider the subject in its relation to the military commander, 
especially in war. 

The subject may be considered under three headings :— 

1. The intluence of climate on the fighting efficiency of 
races. 

2. The influence of climatic surroundings on the hygiene of 
the soldier. 

8. The intuence of climatic phenomena in various campaigns, 
especially in relation to the sanitation of armies. 

1. The influence of climate on fighting efiiciency.— Lord 
Bacon in hisessay on the Vicissitades of Things gives a remarkably 
able analysis of the influence of climate on the warlike tendencies of 
peoples. 

He says :—“ Wars in ancient times seemed to move from east 
to west, for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, and Tartars were all 
Eastern people. It is true the Gauls were Western, but we read of 
only two incursions of theirs, one to Gallo-Graecia (Gallicia in Asia 
Minor), the other to Rome. But east to west have no certain 
points to heaven, any no more have the wars from cast to west any 
certainty of observation, but north and south are fixed, and it hath 
seldom or never been seen that the far southern people have invaded 
the northern, but contrariwise, whereby it is manifest that the 
northern tract of the world is in nature the more martial region, 
be it in respect of the stars of that hemisphere. or of the greater 
continents that are upon the north, whereas the south part for all 
that is known is almost all sea (this guess has been corroborated by 
subsequent discovery) or, (which is most apparent) of the cold of the 
northern parts, which is that which, without the aid of discipline, 
doth make the bodies hardiest and the courage warmest.” 

In the Growth of the Empire, by Arthur W. Jose, Bacon's view 
is supported by this chronicler of the Empire who places physical 
strength as the first of the qualities specially useful in the work of 
colonisation, He says:—“ In the competition for colonics all parts 
of the earth have been occupied and that nation must be most 
successful which can best stand all varicties of climate and come 
through all dangers with least permanent harm. Such a nation 
will be bred in temperate climates and, on the whole, the farther 
north the better. Britain, France, and Germany have the advantage 
over Mediterranean nations.” 

Dr. Miller Maguire in his Military Geography, however, chal- 
lenges this view, and says it cannot stand the test of either ancient 
or inodern history. 

“In truth, the temperate zone which is intermediate between 
the north and the equator has produced all the greatest’ conquerors 
from Semiramis to Alexander, from Hannibal to William of Norman- 
dy, Gustavus and Napoleon. ‘The majority of the Moors must also 
have come from the temperate zune, as certainly came all the 
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Manchurian, Mongol, and Tartar leaders, Even the greatest patr: ts 
and lberators of history belonged to the same zone as that «th b 
gave birth to Arminius, Matthias, Henry IV, Washington, and Be ..ar 
Tt will be fuund that the temperate zone is the best for milter as 
well as civil virtues, but Lord Bacon's saving clause regarding ls qe 
line applies whether to the northern or southern parts of the 
temperate zune, or to the world at large. A well-discipiined ars 
with weapons up to the highest resources of the age, and with we - 
organized systems of transport, will defeat an undisciplined f rv 
wherever its base, north or south. The Macedonians were north £ 
the other Grecians, whom they routed as they pleased. The Ko sacs 
were sonth of Helvetia and Gaul, yet they Ae eated the barty ard 
daring inhabitants of these regions. The Saracens for a portal car- 
ried all before them, cast and west and seuth and north.” 

He continues that Lord Bacon makes another mistake in sas fg 
that the cold of the nurthern countnes makes the courage ware, 
pointing out that no native of Europe is braver than ate, © 
African, “ When he is disciplined and well armed be is capat «+f 
the greatest things, and only armed with the spear and shied 
savagery he was able to endanger our square at Abu Kica and w 6 
Khartoum, 

“ Bacon's notion that the most northern people have the bani «st 
bedies and the warmest courage, will, moreover, not stand imyest.ce 
tion, as the people of Spain have been at least as brave as the pop ¢ 
of Holland, whilst in our own country the men of Cornwa.! ook het 
are no whit inferior in any respect to the dwellers in the Orkneys 

“Inthe Amencan War the men trom Tevas, Georga, Car | re 
and Vicginia fought far better man ter man with infer-e weap re 
and resources than the men trom Beston, New York, Chocags avd 
Pittsburg. But stranger then all, the natives of Southern Barge -6 
Napoleow’s army bore the cold of Russian PSP2 better than t+ 
Kussians themselves, and ten from the basins of the Khine ad 
the Po displhyed | far more powers of endurance than ner tr 
Pieardy, Balgiam and Prussia. Again, when expescd te bardst ips 
the Baraan Peninsula in dsté, the Rassians tran the steppes cf 
Caucasus made a very poor dispoay of stung power ag co tper d 
with the Turks trom Asia Minor” 

Dr. Maguire holds that for many nmoasons su hy for inetan «ae 
the necessity for constant exercise and had fare the pope f 
thountain districts ought te deteat the people of the pain abet 
disciplined: and welleors uae -d. 

Hence he attabutes the vege me tupen Swiss S 
Swoleh mercehanes ain Ban pean wars trem 1500 te Pos 

‘Do the anime cause inay be traced the bch cstecinanwh: hot 
Garkhas are hod amongst the nuterus races who menh unit 
the banner of St George. 

Beans however praduce hee ae ae weil ast untae ard the 
fortitude ot the Rod Tid ane ct the Misses pre bwin and ttet 
getantry un war betere they were aitery broken by the Ur 
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States is described as far superior to anything conceived by the most 
severe of the Spartan kings. 

On the whole, however, we think it must be admitted that Lord 
Bacon is right, as in temperate climates physical and mental 
development is stimulated by conditions neither too easy nor too 
hard. 

Extremes of heat and cold cause lethargy, whilst where man 
finds the seasons succeeding each other with regularity, he trics to 
make nature his servant and develops skill in evading the effects of 
heat and cold. : 

The men from the cold northern latitudes have energy and 
keenness in a more marked degree than those from warmer climates. 

Compare, for example, the people of Scinde and Bengal with 
the Afridis and other trans-border Pathans, who spend their lives 
in what is practically a temperate climate. 

2. The Influence of climatic swrrowndings ov the hyyiene 
of the suldier :—Turning to this topic we find that from the earliest 
times medical and lay writers have been strongly prejudiced in 
favour of a causal connection between atmospheric conditions and 
disease. 

Practical experience has, however, Ied to very contradictory 
conclusions ; for instance, diseases usually characteristic of one zone 
are known to spread widely over other zones, and discases which 
usually prefer the warmer months sometimes occur in the coldest. 

Most of the disagreement comes from the fact that not only 
may the different weather elements themsclves, temperature, 
Moisture, wind, sunshine, and soon, each have some cttect in the 
production of a disease, which it is impossible to determine, but so 
many other factors are concerned in the matter that confusion and 
contradiction in the conclusions arrived at are well nigh inevitable. 
Sanitation, food, water, habits, altitude, character, and moisture of 
the soil, race, traffic, and other controls serve to complicate the 
problem still further. In most studies of climate and health, some, or 
even many, of these factors have not received attention, and hence 
the results have usually been incomplete. Local, peculiar, and 
temporary conditions may phy a large part in the prevalence of 
disease. “Overcrowding under unhygienic conditions, especially, 
during cold weather, and traffic by rail, steam, caravan, or on foot 
are usually more important than climate. The frequent escape of 
mountain and desert tribes from epidemics is to be attributed in most 
Cases not to their climatic advantages but to the smaller chance of 
\nporting disease, because of little intercourse with the outside 
world, and of spreading it, when imported, because uf the scattered 
Population, 

Nowadays the cause of disease is no longer sought directly in 
meteorological conditions, but in the effects, more or less direct, of 
these conditions upon the micro-organisms which are the specific 
causes of disease. Atmospheric conditions may help or may retard 
the development of microbes, and may strengthen or weaken the 
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as att-eet his susceptibility. 
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Tt seems like a contradiction, but it is an undoubted fact, that 
the danger of catching cold is far greater in the tropics than in 
temperate climates, and must therefore be carefully guarded against. 
Lord Wolseley has said of the tropics, © Not to get cold is to avoid 
almgst certainly all the causes of disease,” and a recent writer has 
well said that these words should be inscribed on the walls of all 
the barracks in the tropics. 

Besides the more or less direct effects of exposure to tropical 
sun and heat, such as sunstroke, heat exhaustion, and the like, the 
campaigner in hot countries has to think of malaria in its various 
forms, and dysentery, the two worst encimies of the white man in the 
tropics: not to mention their less powerful but equally dreaded 
allies, tropical abscess of the liver, cholera, and plague. 

The tact that plague, and to a large extent chole “ra, are practic: 
ally limited to the tropics, is the result of modern sanitary precau- 
tions in temperate latitudes. It is the unsanitary conditions that 
prevail amongst tropical peoples which favour the spread of these 
and similar diseases, and not the climate per se. The climate is nut 
the sole, nor even in many cases the determining factor of so-called 
tropical disease, and alinost the most remarkable thing about Oriental 
conditions of life is that with the sole exception of the effects of 
the sun the European “stands the el/muite” better than the natives 
themselves. When he docs not do so more often than not he has 
himself and not the climate to blame. For example, the young 
British officer direct. from Sandhurst on arriving in India’ finds 
himself surrounded by rich food, wine, and short drinks to which he 
may not have been accustomed at Home. At first, the change, 
the excitement of novelty, and high temperature act as stimulants 
to appetite, and the excessive loss of fluid by sweating, increased very 
often by excessive and unnecessarily severe exreie: create a power- 
ful thirst. Little wonder, therefore, that in such circumstances the 
youth, having the appetite and op portunity of gratifying it, is apt 
to indulge himself beyond safe Jimits. He is made lazy by the heat 
and concentrates all the exercise of the day into a comparatively few 
minutes of rackets or polo in the late afternoon. Very likely he sits 
up late at night, drinking and smoking, so that in the morning he 
Is too sleepy to take exercise at the best time of the day. And su it 
comes about that teo much food and alcohol, and the diminished 
excretion incident to high temperature throw a very large and 
unusual ainount of extra work on hus liver. 

Very often the liver rises to the occasion, but it often “ jibs,” 
and too often warnings in the shape of headaches, a feeling of 
weightor fulness, or even of pain in the region of the liver, with a 
general fecling of being © ont of sorts” are disregarded. 

Finally the poor overworked liver gets one or more jars in the 
form oof chills such as may arise from acold bath, a wetting, or 
from lying uncuvered on a warm night ina current of air, with the 
result’ that our young friend yoos to hospital and is lucky if he 
escapes having to take a trip to Europe as the result of his folly. 
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Now the wise old soldier commits few or none of these youthfal 
indiscretions. He wears a cholera-belt, or sleeps, even on the 
Warthest night, an flannel Pyjamas, with a thin blanket drawn 
over his abdomen. During the day he takes good care not to at 
down an danap clothes, and he haga great respect for a shower 
of rain. The result is the fine specimens one sees around us who Bave 
epent many long years in this Land of Regrets. 

Malaria is one of the greatest: obstacles in the way of the 
mnihitary commander in tropical countries. Ross spoke well when he 
sud thet the success of Lperialism depends largely on success with 
the nuerescupes Our hope an future campaigns hes in determined 
ettorty, not to destroy malania-bearing Mosquitoes, for there is p> 
tune for this in a campaign, but to protect individuals from infects: a 
by Inosquitoes. 

Ino the Inght: of new discoveries, soldiers in the tropics are nw 
in far less danger from malarial infection that they were a few yeast 
ago and the hielihood) of the recurrence of experiences such as the 
Amencan any underwent in Cuba is extremely unlikely, 

Pwould renind you that in that memorable campoun just after 
the capture of Santiago, one halt of the American army in Cubs 
Way dneapacitated at the same tine by reason of malanal fevers 
This grave condition of athuans evowed an appeal to the War Th foarte 
trent signed by all the othcens of higher rank for an inmed} ate 
removal of Che troops to amore healthy locality, using the sentence 
“This army must be moved or pensh” 

Dysentery ccours epidetmically in all latitudes, bit basits home 
thothe warn rp chimtes, qnere wing an severity and frejnency witb 
approach te the equator, Sone form of dysentery is almeat aAieays 
proent andower Latitudes where this discase is next in Hopertance 
tomes an cans high death-rates, High temperatures ar 
claarly necessary) ter the development of the disease germ, bot 
namenene other contre’s are also needed. The mavimum anced oo 
Isousdaty inthe hottest on wettest months, and in India, the latter 
hetoet tthe rate as the seeaicd dysentery season. Tt has 
d- Pothe footsteps of oar aries inall ages (rem Ayinoourt to 
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Sunstroke and heat prostration are most common in the 
tropics when the air is damp during calms, and in temperate 
latitudes at those rare periods when the weather conditions take on a 
more or less tropical character. Some authorities insist that sun- 
stroke is caused by a germ, but nearly all experienced men are agreed 
that the cause is to be found in the effects of direct and retlected 
sunlight with undue heating of the body. 

fo support of the germ theory it has often been pointed out 
that exposure to the sun does not always explain sunstroke, for at 
sea the tropical sun is less fatal than on land, and placcs with 
i det similar conditions differ much as regards the prevalence 
of sunstroke. 

The soldier on service in a tropical country must be carefully 
looked after to avoid his falling a victim to sunstroke, as the 
extreme fatigue, exposure, and overcrowding incidental to service 
in the field are strong predisposing factors to this serious 
disability. 

Sunstroke is most common amongst those who are as the saying 
goes “do themselves well.” To do one’s self well in the hot 
weather is the most foolish form of self-indulgence. The best pro- 
tection against sunstroke and heat prostration in general is loose 
clothing and loose and large topees, and, when possible, avoidance of 
the sun. Over-fatigue and violent exercise are the strongest 
predisposing causes. 

Tropical disease and death-ratcs, as has been abundantly shown, 
can be much reduced by proper attention to sanitary laws, so that 
these rates may not be much, if any, higher than those in the extra- 
tropics. And with the increasing knowledge of the nature and 
prevention of tropical diseases, as well as by means of modern sanitary 
methods, future armies in the tropics should be able to withstand 
disease almost as well as armies in Europe in former days. 

The white soldier in the tropics is “ always in campaign; if not 
against the enemy, at least against the climate,” but for a successful 
campaign a good knowledge of the encmy’s resources is the first 
essential, and this knowledge the British soldier at any rate is 
rapidly acquiring, so that the casualties in the campaign against 
climate in tadia at any rate are rapidly reaching something almost 
approaching a negligible figure. 

Conclwsion.—The old view cenereniDg the paramount influence 
of climate in tropical campaigns can now be replaced by the view 
that good hygiene can defeat the worst climate that nature ever 
invented. Medical science has done much to stamp out some 
diseases, such as small-pox, and it will in time stamp out many 
others. Malarial parasites were everywhere prevalent in England 
during Elizabethan days, In the Emperor Babar’s time the 
thinoceros was common in Peshawar. Now the malarial parasite 
is as unknown in England as the rhinoceros is on the North West 
Frontier. May we not hope that the malarial parasite may yct 
become as rare as the rhinoceros in Indian cantonments ? 
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It seems like a contradiction, but it is an undoubted fact, that 
the danger of catching cold is far greater in the tropics than in 
temperate climates, and must therefore be carefully guarded against. 
Lord Wolseley has said of the tropics, “ Not to get cold is to avoid 
almost certainly all the causes of disease,” and a recent writer has 
well said that these words should be inscribed on the walls of all 
the barracks in the tropics. 

Besides the more or less direct effects of exposure to tropical 
sun and heat, such as sunstroke, heat exhaustion, and the like, the 
campaigner in hot countries has to think of malaria in its various 
forms, and dysentery, the two worst enemies of the white man in the 
tropics: not to mention their less powerful but equally dreaded 
allies, tropical abscess of the liver, cholera, and plague. 

The fact that plague, and to a large extent cholera, are practic- 
ally limited to the tropics, is the result of modern sanitary  precau- 
tions in temperate latitudes. It is the unsanitary conditions that 
prevail amongst tropical peoples which favour the spread of these 
and similar diseases, and not the climate per se. The climate is not 
the sole, nor even in many cases the determining factor of so-called 
tropical disease, and almost the most remarkable thing about Oriental 
conditions of life is that with the sole exception of the cttects of 
the sun the European “stands the elé/mate” better than the natives 
themselves. When he doves not do so more often than not he has 
hinself and not the climate to blame. For example, the young 
British officer direct from Sandhurst on arriving in India finds 
himself surrounded by rich food, wine, and short drinks to which he 
may not have been accustomed at Home. At first, the change, 
the excitement. of novelty, and high temperature act as stimulants 
to appetite, and the excessive loss of fluid by sweating, increased very 
often by excessive and unnecessarily severe exercise, create a power- 
ful thirst. Little wonder, therefore, that in such circumstances the 
youth, having the appetite and opportunity of gratifying it, is apt 
to indulge himsclf beyond safe Jimits. He is made lazy by the heat 
and concentrates all the exercise of the day into a comparatively few 
minutes of rackets or polo in the late afternoon. Very likely he sits 
up late at night, drinking and smoking, so that in the morning he 
is too sleepy to take exercise at the best time of the day. And so it 
comes about that too much food and alcohol, and the diminished 
excretion incident to high temperature throw a very large and 
unusual amount of extra work on his liver. 

Very often the liver rises to the occasion, but it often “ jibs,” 
and too often warnings in the shape of headaches, a feeling of 
weight or fulness, or even of pain in the region of the liver, with a 
general feeling of being “ out of sorts” are disregarded, 

Finally the poor overworked liver gets one or more jars in’ the 
form of chills such as may arise from a cold bath, a wetting, or 
from lying uncovered on a warm night ina current of air, with the 
result that our young friend gocs to hospital and is lucky if he 
escapes having to take a trip to Europe as the result of his folly. 
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(B)—Cumpaigning in Cold Climates. 

Frederick the Great has remarked not without reason: “ Winter 
campaigns ruin troops by sicknesses caused by them, while the 
eontinued state of activity to which the troops must be subjected 
interferes with recruiting and refitting, as well as with the re-arrange- 
ments of the whole organization for the supply of equipment and 
food. It is certain that the best army in the world cannot stand this 
kind of campaign for long, and on this account, winter campaigns 
should be avoided as being the most costly of all warlike operations.” 

In the eighteenth century operations by both belligerents 
ceased on the approach of the winter season, but the growth of 
mobile armies with the consequent loss to the country in labour and 
the difficulty of fecding and clothing great masses of men, makes 
it compulsory in these times that decisive results should be obtained 
as quickly as possible, even under the most unfavourable climatic 
conditions. The opinion of the Archduke Charles: that “ Winter 
campaigns are mostly followed by the certain ruin of armies,” is not 
borne out by the offensive operations of the German Army in 1871. 
Nevertheless, the Germans suffered severely in consequence. To 
the losses on the battlefield were added casualties due to the cold 
and inclement weather. It is significant of the enormous losses, 
that a brigade at Le Mans only mustered 280 all ranks, whilst one 
division was scarcely the strength of a brigade. 

Extensive preparations for clothing and maintenance and con- 
stant care by the officers for those under them, and strict discipline, 
are as essential in cold climates as they are in the tropics. 

A force which has had some experience of severe weather soon 
learns how best to combat the evil influences of cold and is there- 
fore able to withstand increasing low temperatures. 

For the body to be in the possession of its full vigour it requires 
a certain amount of stored up warmth, which enables it to stand higher 
degrees of cold without injury to health. Slight cold invigorates 
and refreshes, but should the store of warmth in the body fail, and 
help cannot be administered by nourishment and clothing, then a 
feeling of pain sets in which may be followed by stiffness and 
uselessness of the affected limb. 

Protection aguinst cold..—Loose clothing is preferable in cold 
as in warm climates. Every tight-fitting garment is a disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch as it prevents circulation and encourages the limbs 
to become frost-bitten. 

The greatest attention must be paid to the care of boots, and 
the soldier must exercise unremitting care in this duty. It goes 
without saying that boots must always be well cleaned from mud 
and then well rubbed with grease so that they have a dull appear- 
ance. In war there will never be any lack of beef or mutton tallow. 
The inexperienced soldier naturally likes to place his wet and cold 
boots near the fire, but this is very harmful to the leather as it 
becomes brittle and also for the feet as they become more susceptible 
to frost, 
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The best plan is to take off the boots one after the other and 
hold them bottom upwards for a short time over the fire so that 
they may become filled with warm air. If the boots are then 
pulled on quickly the warmth will remain in them for a fairly long 
time. 

For use in cold climates the boot must be so loose, that (1) 
when wet through, it may be pulled on and off with ease, and (2) 
that it does not pinch when worn with warm soles inside, over 
thick socks. . 

The relation between boots and military efficiency was so 
appreciated in 1870 that during the forced marches of the 2nd 
army of the Loire, orders were given for the company shoemakers 
to drive, so that they might sleep ev route and, on arrival in carp 
be ready to work all night. Civil shoe-makers were also employed 
and even taken on to the next camping ground. The company 
shoemakers were housed in specially selected quarters and were 
exempted from all duties, so that they might devote all their time 
to shoe-making, and in most cases they received extra pay as well, 

-Requisitioning materials for shoe-making from the various districts, 
and commandeering the existing supply of boots nearly always 
proved a failure. 

A plan recommended by the Germans for keeping the toes warm 
is to place small slips of paper between them, Soft but not brittle 
paper over the insteps before pulling on the socks, keeps the feet 
very warm, but wears away quickly when marching and is only 
suitable for mounted arms. 

Cold produces thirst in the same way as heat and must be 
fought against. The eating of snow must be strictly prohibited as 
it causes rheumatic toothache and diarrhea. 

Cold increases the appetite and a richer and more nourishing 
diet than generally provided is essential for a winter campaign. 
Fat and nitrogenous food, such as cheese, bacon, biscuits, and choco- 
late are specially recommended. 

The German authorities speak very highly of chocolate as a 
concentrated food which takes up a proportionally small amount of 
space, does not spoil in the winter and by its wholesome action on the 
stomach acts as a preventative of dysentery. Soup should be 
cooked on every opportunity, and in order to be able to get a good 
fire quickly in rain and snow, every man should carry two pieces of 
dry kindling. 

When possible, pepper or garlic should always be added to the 
soup. : 

Plenty of tea and sugar should be taken by the Supply Corps. 
Unfortunately these articles take up much room, but they will well 
repay the difliculties of transporting them if these can be overcome. 
Compressed tea is never so good as loose tea, besides its quality is 
‘difficult. to test. Compressed coffee is equally not recommended as 
it loses its aroma so quickly and is very susceptible to damp. It 
‘may be advantageous, however, when troops are halted, to provide 
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extract of coffee, as this can be made by the simple addition of hot 
water. 

The temperature exercises a powerful influence on marches. 
Dry cold exercises a beneficial effect, but snow, besides being injurious 
to the health by soaking the clothing, cripples both horse and foot. 
When the temperature falls much below zero, weary soldiers become 
sleepy, lazy, apathetic and lose all their energy. They are then 
threatened with a greatdanger which demands the whole watchful- 
ness and energy of those in authority. The lazy, inert man gets 
frost-bitten very easily, and the sleepy one is in danger of freezing to 
death. The boundary between sleep and death through intense 
cold is hardly distinguishable, 

Provided proper supervision is exercised, campaigning in severe 
cold is less fatiguing and dangerous than in excessive heat, and 
even in Polar expeditions a good state of health prevails, with the 
exception of scurvy which is due to the absence of fresh vegetables 
and a monotonous diet of tinned provision. Mounted men feel the 
cold more than those marching, and for this reason it is necessary to 
dismount them frequently and to bind straw round the stirrup irons. 

Cleanliness and rubbing in of grease or vaseline are the best 
protection against frost-bites of the ears and feet. 

Halts should be very short, as a long period of inactivity when 
the foot is hot is very apt to produce chilblains. The taking of spirits 
is not recommended, for the first stimulating eifect is followed by 
a relaxation which is the more pronounced in winter since cold in 
most cases weakens men’s will-power. After the passage of the 
Balkans it was found that the hot-blooded Turks, who were 
unaccustomed to alcoholic drink, had far fewer casualties from the 
cold than the Russians, notwithstanding that those on the Shipka 
Pass and on theBalkans north of Sofia were situated 500 feet higher 
and in positions very much exposed to the winds. 

The power of resisting cold may be increased by accustoming 
and hardening the body to it, by abundant food, and sufficient sleep. 
Great-coats should not be worn on the march, as they considerably 
increase the difficulty and fatigue of marching and cause the men to 
break out in sweat. In deep snow, owing to the warmth from the 
body, smaller or larger icicles form on the ends of the coat even when 
unfastened, thereby increasing its weight and burdening the thighs. 

I cannot more fitly close this section of our subject than b 
quoting from Captain W. V. Herbert's Defence of Plevna, in whic 
he graphically describes the horrors resulting from a severe climate 
and want of food : 2 

“The sentry service in our own redoub, as well as throughout 
the camp, was of a cruelly severe character in the rigour of a Bulgarian 
winter. The original four hours had to be reduced to two, then to one 
hour. Fixed, almost buried alive, in ahole four feet deep, with 
the upper part of the body exposed to the bitter blasts, the lower 
embedded in the frozen ground, unable to move (the slightest 
attempt at a trot, the very act of stepping out of the hole, attracted 
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the enemy’s bullets), insufficiently fed, compelled to exercise a ceaseless 
vigilance, struggling against the dangerous drowsiness engendered 
by frost, the men looked upon sentry duty as the last refinement of 
torture. Our splendid great-coats were invaluable to us. When 
snow was on the ground the cold was less severely felt, snow with 
five degrees below freezing point was better than one or two degrees 
above freezing point without snow. The long, winding line of 
sentries, lost. in the murky distance of a bleak winter day, with only 
the dark hoods and the bayonets visible on the white ground, pre- 
sented a grotesque and striking appearance. 

“ By the beginning of November the rations had already been 
reduced, more particularly as regards meat. Bread made of maize- 
meal and baked in Plevna took the place of biscuits, the large 
stock of the latter commodity being retained in view of a possible 
sortie and a march across a famine-stricken country." 

This was at Plevna little more than thirty years ago. 

Passing now to the final division of our subject we proceed to 
consider :— 

3. The Influence of climatic phenomena in various cam- 
aigns, especially with reference to the sanitation of armies :—Mr. 
allas truly says: ‘“ The army is the only section of the community 

which is supposed to be indifferent to climatic influences. For 
centuries the soldier's clothes in every nation were designed with 
the mere object of display and with no idea of protection and even to 
the present day, while tie civil population protects itself from the 
rain with mackintoshes and from the sun with umbrellas, tho 
soldier in uniform is compelled by custom to trust in the one case to 
the regulation great-coat and in the other to the regulation helmet.” 

But though individually the soldier may appear to ignore the 
weather, collectively he is as dependent on its vagaries as any other 
class of the community, and many military schemes have been upset 
owing to ignorance of, or indifference to, meteorological conditions 
Soldiers must necessarily be prepared to march and fight in blazing 
heat or freezing cold, in snow or rain, or in blinding dust, but the 
objects of a careful commander in nearly all cases is to deploy his 
men on the field, at the moment of battle, in as fit a condition as 
possible, and this can only be accomplished by studying the question 
of food, drink, clothing, and marching in their relation to the 
climate of the region within which operations are to be carried 
out. There are of course freaks or whims of the weather which 
cannot be foreseen : incidents which appear to depend onthe good 
luck, or the bad luck, which undoubtedly accompany particular 
commanders or nations at certain periods of their existence. 

The course of ancient and modern history is dotted with 
instances of the influence of the weather on military expeditions 
There is the case with which we have all been intimate from our 
childhood of the Israelites crossing the Red Sea on dry ground, the 
waters of the sea having been driven back by a strong east wind all 

the previous night, and the subsequent overthrow of the Egyptians 
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by the return of the waters of the sea when the east wind died down. 
In the year 700 (B.C.), as is recorded by Isaiah, Sennacherib, King 
of Assyria, marched a great army through Palestine to attack Egypt. 
The Jews hastily made peace with the invader, and the Assyrians 
passed on towards Egypt: but after a time Sennacherib doubted 
the wisdom of leaving a fortified town like Jerusalem in his rear and 
turned back to destroy it. Of this great army nothing further was 
ever heard, and its destruction on the frontier between Palestine and 
Egypt, though a still unexplained catastrophe is supposed to have 
been caused by the simoor. 

Similarly the great Alexander's failure to complete the conquest 
of this country was due to the fact that his troops, who crossed the 
Indus above Attock in the spring of 327 (B.C.), were worn out by 
the heat of the Punjab summer, and their spirit was broken by the 
hurricanes and the rain of the subsequent south-west monsoon. 

These incidents are, however, only valuable as showing the 
actual influence of climatic conditions on some of the most important 
military aes Was of the past, as obviously we know too little 
about the expeditions individually, and too little of the “ Intelligence 
Branches” possessed by the ancients, to say whether the recorded 
failures were due to want of knowledge or to want of care. 

In more recent times there are, however, well-authenticated 
examples of expeditions which have succeeded owing to anticipatory 
study of the weather over the area in which the operations were to 
be undertaken, or have failed owing to the neglect of this study. 

One of the most remarkable, if rather hackneyed instances of the 
overthrow of an army by the weather, is that afforded by Napoleon's 
invasion of Russia. The great Emperor entered Russia on the 25th 
June 1812, On the 29th June a storm of great violence broke over 
the army, followed by five days of exceedingly heavy rain. The 
roads immediately became almost impassable. Napoleon had not 
calculated on this rainfall, and his supply of horses had been estimated 
on the basis of continued fine weather, so that, as soon as the roads 
became water-logged, a heavy wastage of horses occurred, and the 
mobility of the army from this time was seriously crippled. The 
results were so serious as thoroughly to disorganize the vast train of 
supplies, and the practical failure of the expedition commenced from 
this date. In thus calculating on stcady fine weather, Napoleou 
must have been misled, or have failed to make enquiries, as to the 
prevailing climatic conditions over the region between the Polish 
frontier and the Russian capital. The wettest period of the year 12 
this locality is the end of June, the month of July, and the beginning 
of August, and the heavy rains experienced by Napoleon, though 
ascribed by him to bad luck, were in reality not exceptional an 
should not have been unexpected. - 

Napoleon reached Moscow early in September, and on the 15th 
- the conflagration commenced, which rendered the continued ote 
tion of the town impracticable. Napoleon, however, delayed his 

‘retirement for five weeks and then complained of the Russiaa 
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winter. On the 17th October leather and linen were issued to the 
French troops, but it was then too late to make shoes and shirts, 
and there was no attempt made to provide the soldiers with warm 
clothing or gloves, so that the army started on its retirement with 
the same clothing the men had worn during their advance in 
summer. The retreat commenced on the 18th October in beautiful 
weather, and on the 27th October Napoleon announced, in his 
bulletin of that date that fine weather would continue for eight days 
longer, by which date the army would be in their new quarters. 
Oddly enough, Napoleon's reputation as a weather prophet never 
having been recognised, the meteorological portion of the forecast 
was fulfilled, whilst the military portion failed completely. Not a 
man of the Moscow army had reached Smolensk when the winter 
began in earnest. The whole earth was covered with a white pall, 
and immediately it became impossible to procure the scantiest food. 
During November and December the troops struggled on towards 
the frontier, undergoing frightful miseries. 

The number of troops which entered Russia was 630,058 and 
of these only about 60,000 returned. Historians say “that Napoleon 
was beaten before the first snowflake fell.” This is no doubt true as 
regards the success of his expedition, but the greater part of the army 
might have returned and wintered at Wilna had the winter been 
properly anticipated. His overwhelming disasters, which deprived 
him permanently of halfa million of soldiers, arose from ignoring 
the approach of winter, and by this he lost scores of thousands of 
men unnecessarily. : 

Another, but less striking instance of a military calamity, result- 
ing from neglect of the weather, is afforded by our own carelessness 
and ignorance during the course of the Crimean campaign. The 
entire stock of food, corn, and hay, provided by the commissariat for 
a couple of months for the English army, was stowed away in sailing 
vessels which were ordered to lie outside Balaclava Harbour, though 
it was known they had to ride at anchor on a.rocky bottom with a 
terrible coast all round the Bay: and the instructions were given 
although it was notorious that the place was subject in the autumn 
to violent storms of wind. A hurricane arose on the night of the 
14th-15th November 1854, and the whole of these ships were lost 
with all the food and clothing of the soldiers, and provender for the 
horses. Lord Wolseley in his “ Story” mentions that even when he 
arrived, a month later, the whole coast on each side of the entrance 
was a mass of wreckage—the result of the great and disastrous 
storm of the 15th. Largely asa result of this storm, or rather as 
a result of this carelessness and ignorance regarding the possible 
weather, Lord Wolseley says that the soldiers “during the winter 
(1854-55) often lived on offal and garbage” and our starved and 
overworked troops were rather in the position of the besieged than 
of the besiegers. 

As regards this storm, it was subsequently evident from a mere 
cursory study, especially of its rate and direction of movement, that 
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timely notice of its approach might have been iasned to the Freooh 
and English commanders and the iminense damage to the a. ied 
fleets and transports might have been nitrated, i not ata tank 
avoided. 

If this was too much ty eepest in those eany dive of teleararhy 
and meteorol: gy, it may be mentioned that De Roasse 1 the er er 
ed Times war correspondent, states that a warning of what ue oot 
happen was given on Friday, November 10th, 1534, when a site var 
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by the versels at anchor owing [9 the faet that they were not 
aailing vessels, but wore able to steam ahead agacnst wind and eee 
This particular gale ason moderated, bat the warning 6 4 disregarded, 
and the luckless euling transports which subse picuily arrived sere 
ordered or allowed to remain outside unt Lthe burricine of the Lash. 
15th rushed down on them, carried them in, and wreeke d them oa 
the rock-bound coast. Weather tid Weerere WOH Da las, E~) , 
Journal of the US TL of India, Vol XXNIDL leedy 

Oat of 24,000 British who perished in the Cromea, only $189 
were wounded: the remainder died of ch ‘era and other d sane 
brought on by hardship and exposure, and no sad proportion of 
deaths was due to negiect 

In Cuba, in the war of 1808, about 6:0 Unitad States one den 
died of wounds, but setne 6,000 or more of dis we, and aire proge & 
tion of these deaths were due to deteerive rordi al ated aon cece 
arrangements, This is heaw Miro Atk diescabes the eond.c oon ri 
the Ariny Medical Corps and the Weather Spoeeng of tue not 
after the fighting of 3rd July, he sivas — 

© There were not nearny enensh torts, cate medicines, dat one 
nursce or carniers. Everything was ipsuth oeat Thave never een 
anything more pitiible than the spectacie of wounded men ty rg 
all night without a tent-coverng over thom on the mod ty 


ated 
and in the seaking dew, Nighten a hosp tal gerind was an cut of 
horror: there was moaning every. here and one no ht Do rementer 
two men calling all night ter wome one to kul them,” 

Of another night, over a week later, he ave = 

“A thunderstorm came—ench thunder as I have never head 
and never thought to hear—ao near, tremendens and 
With at eame a tropical storm of mn febogina eal eo thatovs 
could not see throught. Soon the grourd where Diw wae uy ter 
water, A volunteer regament had araved tate ato ght and tad 
sabe them iv rg 
storm, and came 
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there were casea of yes ow fever.” 
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modern times, bat having demonstrated to you what an important 
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factor every variety of climatic phenomena has been in war, the 
point I wish to make is that mortality varies directly with the excel- 
lence or otherwise of our hygienic arrangements, I will only ask you 
to consider two contrasts of good and bad dandobusts in this direc-— 
tion. In the Ashanti War of 1854 the whole army melted 
away. Those who did not die were invalided. In Ashanti in 1873, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, by provision and the aid of good doctors, as 
Mr. Justin McCarthy puts it in his Short History of Our Own 
Times, snatched victory “out of the very jaws of approaching sun 
and fever.” £ 

The second contrast is the rapid march of Manteuffel’s two 
army corps with 178 guns over snow-clad mountains between Dijon 
and Langres between January 13th and 16th, 1871, when the 
Germans had no unusual sickness, whilst their opponents, Bourbaki’s 
army, without any rapid marches and in a fertile plain, became 80 
demoralised by sickness that 133,000 men fled across the Swiss 
border and so became interned in neutral conntry. 

Colonel Hozier, in his Franco-German War, gives the following 
description of them on their arrival in Switzerland :— 

“Their clothes were rent, and dropping off them in tatters; 
their feet and hands were frost-bitten. While the shrunk features 
and crouching gait told of gnawing hunger, the deep cough and 
hoarse voice bore witness to long nights spent on snow and frozen 
ground. Some had bits of wood under their bare feet to protect 
them from stones: others wore wooden sabots, hundreds had merely 
thin cotton socks, and many none at all: others who appeared well 
shod would show a boot without sole or heel—the exposed part 
of the foot, once frozen, now presenting a wound crusted with dirt. 
For weeks none had washed or changed their clothes, or put off their 
boots. Their hands were blacker than any African’s. Some had 
lost their toes: the limbs of others were so frozen that every move- 
ment was agony. The men stated that for three days they had 
neither food nor fodder served out to them, and that even prior to 
that period of absolute famine one loaf was often shared between 
eight of them.” 

The last contrast is the more or less familiar experiences of a 
European and an Oriental army in Manchuria, 

he reports of our attachés indicate the elaborate sanitary 
precautions which were undertaken by the Japanese and the utter 
absence of any sanitary arrangements in the lines of their antago- 
nists. 

The results were sufficiently obvious. Inthe Russian Army the 
proportion of sick to wounded was one man to 48 admissions for 
disease, whereas in the Japanese Army the proportion was one to 15 
or nearly four times as good, 

Climates and its effects are, I have ventured to insist, pre-emi- 
nently the study of soldiers of a world-wide empire, but the pvint, 

entlemen, I have tried—I hope successfully — to make before you to- 
y is that nowadays every war is a doctor’s war and that the climate 
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field. The British loss in killed and 
‘on 33 men died from sun stroke and 
The men fell asleep in their tents 

‘g from exposure to the sun, being 


edicine progresses, we gain 
cs tion of so-called climatic 
uit those ailments which 
consequences of living under 
after all entirely preventable. 

.v food have robbed a residence in 
1ors, and the members of the recent 
untained their health and vigour in spite 
. and returned to their homes as fit or fitter 

they left them. 
refer to the statistics showing the remarkable 
. the health of our army in India to show how modern 
.as helped us to fight against the scourges which at one 

ated our troops in tropical climates. 
+e must not, however, forget that while it is possible to attain 
ve desirable results in times of peace and among civilised com- 
wunities, an army in the field lives under more or less savage 
eonditions ; and, in these circumstances, special precautions must be 
taken to prevent the reappearance and spread of such diseases as 
cholera, enteric, typhus fever, scurvy, small-pox, and dysentery, 
which are now practically unknown in our barracks and cantonments. 
These diseases must be carefully guarded against in war, and it 18 
essential that regimental officers should know how they are caused 
and how they are spread to enable them to work sympathetically 
hand in hand and in an intelligent manner with the medical 
authorities in keeping the men under their command fit to march 
and fight. On service a sick man is not only useless—he is a 
nuisance and an incumbrance; and no commander is in a position 
to make the best use of his force if he is hampered by the presence 
of more sick and wounded than he can rapidly get rid of down the 
lines of communication. 

In conclusion, I think that I am only voicing the wishes of the 
meeting in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Major Blackham 
for so ably bringing this extremely important subject before us in 
his lecture. 
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about 600 dead on the field. The British loss in killed and 
wounded was 67, and in addition 33 men died from sun stroke and 
250 were taken into hospital. The men fell asleep in their tents 
and never awoke—apoplexy, resulting from exposure to the sun, being 
the immediate cause of death. 

Year by year,as the science of medicine progresses, we gain 
fresh knowledge with regard to the causation of so-called climatic 
diseases, and each fresh step teaches us that those ailments which 
we once thought to be the inevitable consequences of living under 
certain meteorological conditions are after all entirely preventable. 

Warm clothing and suitable food have robbed a residence in 
an Arctic climate of all its terrors, and the members of the recent 
expeditions to the poles maintained their health and vigour in spite 
cf strenuous exertions, and returned to their homes as fit or fitter 
than they were when they left them. 

Ineed only refer to the statistics showing the remarkable 
improvement in the health of our army in India to show how modern 
knowledge has helped us to fight against the scourges which at one 
time decimated our troops in tropical climates. 

We must not, however, forget that while it is possible to attain 
these desirable results in times of peace and among civilised com- 
munities, an army in the ficld lives under more or less savage 
conditions ; and, in these circumstances, special precantions must be 
taken to prevent the reappearance and spread of such diseases as 
cholera, enteric, typhus fever, scurvy, small-pox, and dysentery, 
which are now practically unknown in our barracks and cantonments. 
These diseases must be carefully guarded against in war, and it is 
essential that regimental officers should know how they are caused 
and how they are spread to enable them to work sympathetically 
hand in hand and in an intelligent manner with the medical 
authorities in keeping the men under their command fit to march 
and fight. On service a sick man is not only useless—he is a 
Nuisance and an incumbrance; and no commander is in a position 
to make the best use of his force if he is hampered by the presence 
of more sick and wounded than he can rapidly get rid of down the 
lines of communication. 

In conclusion, I think that I am only voicing the wishes of the 
meeting in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Major Blackham 
for so ably bringing this extremely important subject before us in 
his lecture. 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
By Lievt.-Cotonet P. G. Twininc, M.V.O., R.E. 


I.—HIstTorIcat. 


The very early history of Canada is full of interest, but the 
limits of this paper do not permit a reference 
to any but a few of the more salient dates. 
In 1497 North America was discovered by the Cabots. ‘The first 
actual landing on Canadian soil was made by Jacques Cartier of 
St. Malo, in France, who took formal possession of the regions 
around the St. Lawrence estuary inthe name of his royal inaster 
in 1534. No attempt at French colonisation was, however, made 
until 1608, when Champlain with a few French settlers wintered at 
Quebee and established there the seat of French rule in North 
America. In 1615 Champlain made a remarkable voyage up the 
Ottawa across to Lake Huron and back to Quebce by the St. 
Lawrence. The English in 1629, under Kirke, captured (Quebec for 
the first time, but it was, with all other conquests, again ceded to 
the French in :1632, from which year the era of French rule 
in Canada continued until Quebec finally fell before Wolfe in 
1759. 
In 1748, when the peace of Aix la Chapelle brought to a close 
the long war of the Austrian Succession, the 
procition of English and St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes formed 
the boundary between French and English 
in North America, At that time the English settlements were 
eonfined to Nova Scotia and to thirteen colonies which stretched 
along the Atlantic sea coast from New Hampshire to the Spanish 
provinces of Florida.* These colonies were settled mainly between 
1608 and 1663, and were practically identical with the thirteen 
original States of the Union after secession. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island were the four so- 
called New England colonies, the others were New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, Deleware, Maryland, Virginia, N. and 
S. Carolina, and Georgia. In rear of the four New England colonies 
and between them and Lake Ontario lay the six nation Indians, a 
very powerful Indian combination whose sympathies, nnlike those 
of other Indians at that time, were pro-British. On the flank of New 
England lay the French. Behind the remaining colonies and 
parallel with the Atlantic coast stretched the Alleghany Mountains, 
their eastern slopes the western limit of civilisaticn. Behind the 
Alleghanies lay the wilderness, peopled by savage and_ hostile 
Indian tribes, 
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‘a: and British sea power, which, ab the 
‘“merica and made us paramount in 
w very similar were the conditions 

~s during and after the Seven 


3. Up to 1756, the year which 
ae beginning of the great struggle 
Lf, ial empire between France and Great 

‘y, peace between the two countries 
America and India they were at each 
aalife and death struggle was going on 

id French East India Companies ; in America, 
sudson River, Lake George and Nova Scotia 

e the scenes of desperate conflicts between the 
e French. It isat this time we first hear the name of 
4, wngton, at the age of twenty-one a major in the colonial 

‘ 4 Adjutant-General of the Virginia Militia: his march 
the wilderness, np the Potomac River and across the west- 

nterland to the French fort of Le Beeuf a few miles south of 

ae Erie, with a following of half a dozen whites and as many 

«ndians, ig one of the most thrilling episodes in frontier annals. 
Later, he led an expedition against the French at Fort Duquesne 
situated at the junction of the Ohio with the Monongehala River. 

It was of this expedition that Horace Walpole wrote: “ The volley 

fired by a young Virginian in the backwoods of America set the world 

on fire.” ‘This was in 1754. In the following year Braddock’s ill- 

fated expedition took place against Duquesne and here again 
Washington figures largely as a member of the personal staff of that 
unfortunate general. Thereafter with ascanty following of Colonials 

he is much in evidence along the Alleghanies’ striving to stem the 

tide of French and Indian invasions, until in 1759 after the fall of 
(Quebec, he retired to a country life on his estate in Virginia. On 

the Hudson and Lake George Sir William Johnson of Indian fame 

was struggling hard against French and Indian aggressions, while 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts had a heavy task along the 
Mohawk River, Lake Oneida, and Oswego on Lake Ontario. At 
Beausejour, a strong French place of arms on the Chignecto isthmus, 
between what is now the province of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, the British gained their only signal success during this period. 

This fortress fell before the New England Militia aided bya small 
contingent of regulars in 1755, and so tar as military occupation 

went, Nova Scotia passed wholly into British hands. One of the 

most curious features of this time in North America was the 
continued apathy of the Colonials. The 
want of interest: showed in) Great) Britain 
might perhaps have been due to distance and to scanty news of 
what was actually going on, but in America itself, with war at 
the very doors of the colonies. it is very dittcn!t to understand, 
The policy of the French, as before noted. was definite and deters 


Colonial apathy. 
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The French were well established along the St. Lawnrenes and 
the Great Lakes, with Quebec as their eat of 
gevernment and Montreal a flourishing 
town, They had also very usiderable settlements about the 
mouth of the river Misstssip pi. far away to the south around New 
Orleans. 

The aims and policy of France about this time were very 
defimite. Their ambition was) to connect 
their northern and southern settlements by 
a leng line of forest) fortresses down the 
Wabash, Ohio, and the Mississippi to New Orleans, They eenght 
the friendship and allianee of the western Indians of the hinter are 
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realised when almost too late; and British sea power, which, at the 
same time, gave us North America and made us paramount in 
India. It will be noticed later how very similar were the conditions 
that existed in both these countries during and after the Seven 
Years’ War. 

Such was the position in 1748. Up to 1756, the year which 
marked the beginning of the great struggle 
tor colonial empire between France and Great 
Britain, there was, nominally, peace between the two countries 
although both in North America and India they were at each 
others throats. In Indiaa life and death struggle was going on 
between the British and French East India Companies; in America, 
the Ohio and the Hudson River, Lake George and Nova Scotia 
(Beausejour) were the scenes of desperate conflicts between the 
colonists and the French. It isat this time we first hear the name of 
George Washington, at the age of twenty-one a major in the colonial 
service and Adjutant-General of the Virginia Militia: his march 
through the wilderness, up the Potomac River and across the west- 
ern hinterland to the French fort of Le Beeuf'a few miles south of 
Lake Erie, with a following of half a dozen whites and as many 
Indians, is one of the most thrilling episodes in frontier annals, 
Later, he led an expedition against the French at Fort Duquesne 
situated at the junction of the Ohio with the Monongehala River. 
It was of this expedition that Horace Walpole wrote: “The volley 
fired by a young Virginian in the backwoods of America set the world 
on fire.” This wasin 1754. In the following year Braddock’s  ill- 
fated expedition took place against Duquesne and here again 
Washington figures largely as a member of the personal staff of that 
unfortunate general. ‘Thereatter with a scanty following of Colonials 
he is much in evidence along the Alleghanies striving to stem the 
tide of French and Indian invasions, until in 1759 after the fall of 
(Quebec, he retired to a country life on his estate in Virginia. On 
the Hudson and Lake George Sir William Johnson of Indian fame 
was struggling hard against French and Indian aggressions, while 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts had a heavy task along the 
Mohawk River, Lake Oneida, and Oswego on Lake Ontario. At 
Beausejour, a strong French place of arms on the Chignecto isthmus, 
between what is now the province of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, the British gained their only signal success during this period. 
This fortress fell before the New England Militia aided bya small 
contingent of regulars in 1755, and so far as military occupation 
went, Nova Scotia passed wholly into British hands. One of the 
most. curious features of this time in North America was the 
continued apathy of the Colonials. The 
want of interest: showed in) Great’ Britain 
might perhaps have been dne to distance and to scanty news of 
what was actually going on, but in America itself, with war at 
the very doors of the colonies. It Is very difticn!t to understand, 
The policy of the French, as before noted. was definite and  deter- 
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by the return of the waters of the sea when the cast wind died d -wn. 
In the year 700 (B.C.), as is recorded by Txainh, Sennachenb, King 
of Assyria, marched a great army through Palestine te attack gy pt. 
The Jews hastily made peace with the invader, and the Assyrians 
passed on towards Egypt: but atter a tine Sennachenb doubted 
the wisdom of leaving a fortitied town hike Jerusalem in his rear ate 
turned back to destroy it. Of this great army nothing further was 
ver heard, and ats destruction on the frontier between Patestine arel 
Egypt, though a stl unexplained catastrophe i supposed to hase 
been caused by the simoor, 

Similarly the great Alexander's failure to complete the cot 
of this country was due to the fact that his troops, who cr seed the 
Indus above Attock in the spring of 827 (B.C. were worn ent by 
the heat of the Punjab summer, and their spirit was broken by the 
hurricanes and the mun of the subsequent south-west inonse: 

These meidents are, however, only valuable ae showing the 
actual intlience of chinatic conditions on some of the mest yup. ct 
nohitary enterprises of the past, as obyieusly we know tes ithe 
about the gmat individually, and too little of the “Intech 
Branches” possessed by the ancients, to say whether the reevtded 
failures were due to want of knowledge of to want of care. 

In more recent tunes there are, however, weil-nuthetite steed 
examples of expeditions which have succeeded owing to ants 
study of the weather over the aresan which the operations were be 
be undertaken, or have failed owing to the neglect of this study. 

One of the most remarkable, it rather hackneyed instar 
overthrow of an artny by the weather, in that attorded) by Nouye 
wvasion of Russa. ‘The great Eaiperor entered Russiaon the: 2 
June Ist2. On the 20th June a storm of great va tenes bre 
the army, followed by tive days of exceeding y beasy cum The 
roads aminediately beeame alinest: impassable, Napeveon bad tt 
calculated on this rainfall, and his supply ot horses hed been © trated 
on the basis of continned tine weather, so thatoas soon asthe ras 
Became waterlogged, a heavy wastage of horses eeeurred 
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winter. On the 17th October leather and linen were issued to the 
French troops, but it was then too late to make shoes and shirts, 
and there was no attempt made to provide the soldiers with warm 
clothing or gloves, so that the army started on its retirement with 
the same clothing the men had worn during their advance in 
summer. The retreat commenced on the 18th October in beautiful 
weather, und on the 27th October Napoleon announced, in his 
bulletin of that date that fine weather would continue for eight days 
longer, by which date the army would be in their new quarters. 
Oddly enough, Napoleon’s reputation as a weather prophet never 
having been recognised, the meteorological portion of the forecast 
was fulfilled, whilst the military portion failed completely. Not a 
man of the Moscow army had reached Smolensk when the winter 
began in earnest. The whole earth was covered with a white pall, 
and immediately it became impossible to procure the scantiest food. 
During November and December the troops struggled on towards 
the frontier, undergoing frightful miseries. 

The number of troops which entered Russia was 630,058 and 
of these only about 60,000 returned. Historians say “that Napoleon 
was beaten before the first snowflake fell.” This is no doubt true as 
regards the success of his expedition, but the greater part of the army 
might have returned and wintered at Wilna had the winter been 
properly anticipated. His overwhelming disasters, which deprived 
him permanently of halfa million of soldiers, arose from ignoring 
the approach of winter, and by this he lost scores of thousands of 
men unnecessarily. 

Another, but less striking instance of a military calamity, result- 
ing from neglect of the weather, is atforded by our own carelessness 
and ignorance during the course of the Crimean campaign. The 
entire stock of food, corn, and hay, provided by the commissariat for 
a couple of months for the English army, was stowed away in sailing 
vesscls which were ordered to lie outside Balaclava Harbour, though 
it was known they had to ride at anchor on a rocky bottom with a 
terrible coast all round the Bay: and the instructions were given 
although it was notorious that the place was subject in the autumn 
to violent storms of wind. A hurricane arose on the night of the 
14th-15th November 1854, and the whole of these ships were lost 
with all the food and clothing of the soldiers, and provender for the 
horses. Lord Wolseley in his “ Story” mentions that even when he 
arrived, a month later, the whole coast on each side of the entrance 
waa a mass of wreckage—the result of the great and disastrous 
storm of the 15th. Largely asa result of this storm, or rather as 
a result of this carclessness and ignorance regarding the possible 
weather, Lord Wolseley says that the soldiers ‘during the winter 
(1854-55) often lived on offal and garbage” and our starved and 
overworked troops were rather in the position of the besieged than 
of the besiegers. 

As regards this storm, it was subsequently evident from a mere 
cursory study, especially of its rate and direction of movement, that 
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timely notice of its approach might have been issued to the French 
and English commanders and the immense damage to the allied 
fleets and transports might have been mitigated, if not altogether 
avoided, 

If this was too much to expect in those early days of telegraphy 
and meteorology, it may be mentioned that Dr. Russell, the celebrat- 
ed Times war correspondent, states that a warning of what might 
happen was given on Friday, November 10th, 1854, when a similar 
but slighter gale was experienced. The wind on that occasion set 
right into the bay and raised a high sea, which was only ridden out 
by the vessels at anchor owing to the fact that they were not 
sailing vessels, but were able to steam ahead against wind and sea, 
This particular gale soon moderated, but the warning was disregarded, 
and the luckless sailing transports which subsequently arrived were 
ordered or allowed to remain outside until the hurricane of the 14th- 
15th rushed down on them, carried them in, and wrecked them on 
the rock-bound coast. (Weather and Wurfare, W. H. Dallas, Esq., 
Journal of the U.S. I. of India, Vol. XX XIII, 1904.) 

Out of 24,000 British who perished in the Crimea, only 4,000 
were wounded: the remainder died of cholera and other diseases 
brought on by hardship and exposnre, and no small proportion of 
deaths was due to neglect. 

In Cuba, in the war of 1898, about 600 United States soldiers 
died of wounds, but some 6,000 or more of disease, and a large propor- 
tion of these deaths were due to defective medical and sanitary 
arrangements. This is how Mr. Atkins describes the condition of 
the Army Medical Corps and the weather. Speaking of the night 
after the fighting of 3rd July, he says :— 

“There were not nearly enough tents, cots, medicines, doctors, 
hurses or carriers. Everything was insufficient. J] have never seen 
anything more pitiable than the spectacle of wounded men lying 
all night without a tent-covering over them on the muddy ground 
and in the soaking dew. Night on a hospital ground was a night of 
horror: there was moaning everywhere, and one night I remember 
two men calling all night for some one to kill them.” 

Of another night, over a week later, he says :— 

“A thunderstorm came—such thunder as I have never heard 
and never thought to hear—so near, tremendous and splitting. 
With it came a tropical storm of rain, falling ina wall so that you 
could not see through it. Soon the ground where I lay was under 
water. A volunteer regiment had arrived late at night, and had 
no time to encamp themselves: the morning revealed them lying 
ina lake. The horses were all frightened with the storm, and came 
round the tents whinnying. And in the middle of it all, two men 
who had been crving out deliriously in the ~ hospital’ began to 
wander about in the field gibbering. This was a hospital in which 
there were cases of yellow fever.” 

I have tabulated for you some examples from ancient and 
modern times, but having demonstrated to you what an important 
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factor every variety of climatic phenomena has been in war, the 
point I wish to make is that mortality varies directly with the excel- 
lence or otherwise of our hygienic arrangements. I will only ask you 
to consider two contrasts of good and bad dandobusts in this direc- 
tion. In the Ashanti War of 1854 the whole army melted’ 
away. Those who did not die were invalided. In Ashanti in 1873, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, by provision and the aid of good doctors, as 
Mr. Justin McCarthy puts it in his Short History of Our Own 
Times, snatched victory “out of the very jaws of approaching sun 
and fever.” 

The second contrast is the rapid march of Manteuffel’s two 
army corps with 178 guns over snow-clad mountains between Dijon 
and Langres between January 13th and 16th, 1871, when the 
Germans had no unusual sickness, whilst their opponents, Bourbaki’s 
army, without any rapid marches and in a fertile plain, became so 
demoralised by sickness that 133,000 men fled across the Swiss 
border and so became interned in neutral country. 

Colonel Hozier, in his Franco-German War, gives the following 
description of them on their arrival in Switzerland :— 

“Their clothes were rent, and dropping off them in tatters; 
their feet and hands were frost-bitten. While the shrunk features 
and crouching gait told of gnawing hunger, the deep cough and 
hoarse voice bore witness to ene nights spent on snow and frozen 
ground. Some had bits of wood under their bare feet to protect 
them from stones: others wore wooden sabots, hundreds had merely 
thin cotton socks, and many none at all: others who appeared well 
shod would show a boot without sole or heel—the exposed part 
of the foot, once frozen, now presenting a wound crusted with dirt. 
For weeks none had washed or changed their clothes, or put off their 
boots. Their hands were blacker than any African’s. Some had 
lost their toes: the limbs of others were so frozen that every move- 
ment was agony. The men stated that for three days they had 
neither food nor fodder served out to them, and that even prior to 
that period of absolute famine one loaf was often shared between 
eight of them.” 

The last contrast is the more or less familiar experiences of a 
European and an Oriental army in Manchuria. 

he reports of our attachés indicate the elaborate sanitary 
precautions which were undertaken by the Japanese and the utter 
absence of any sanitary arrangements in the lines of their antago- 
nists. 

The results were sufficiently obvious. In the Russian Army the 
proportion of sick to wounded was one man to 48 admissions for 
disease, whereas in the Japanese Army the proportion was one to 1°5 
or nearly four times as good. 

Climates and its effects are, I have ventured to insist, pre-emi- 
nently the study of soldiers of a world-wide empire, but the point, 

entlemen, I have tried—I hope successfully — to make before you to- 
y is that nowadays every war is a doctor’s war and that the climate 
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remaining the same the success or failure of your military operations 
must depend on the hygienic measures vou adopt. Sound sanitation, 
I submit, is even more important than Weather in War. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have heard 
several specific instances quoted in Major Blackham’s interesting 
lecture which show how military operations may be made or marred 
by weather; but the whule history of war teaches the same lesson, 
and the account of almost any campaign of which we have a detailed 
record preaches an eloquent sermon on the same text. 

Since I was asked to take the Chair I have been looking up 
the subject, and there are one or two interesting examples which I 
see he has not quoted. At the Shipka the 24th Division of the 
Russian army lost 6,000 men during the storm of 18th to 23rd 
December 1877 : Gourko lost 2,000 men frozen to death during the 
same storm 

In the Madagascar campaign of 1894-95, out of 15,000 men, 
the French lost 6,000, only 21 of whom died of wounds. 

The appalling effects of a tropical sun on European troops 
exhausted by long marches, and with a scanty supply of water, 
fighting in the middle of the day in unsuitable clothing and without 
proper head protection, are admirably illustrated by the recently 
published graphic account by Mr. Forrest of the hot weather cam- 
paign conducted by Sir Hugh Rose in the last phase of the mutiny, 
which I saw mentioned in the Pioneer only a couple of days ago. 
In the fight at Koonch, we are told, “while the action was going 
on, dhooly after dhooly was brought into the field hospital with 
officers and men suffering from sun stroke, some dead, others 
prostrated, laughing and sobbing in weak delirium”, Three days 
after the action, Sir Hugh Rose wrote, “ We should have destroved 
the enemy, had not the dreadful heat paralysed the men. I was 
obliged four times to get off my horse from excessive debility ”. 

The rebel commander so fully recognised the condition of our 
troops, that he issued the following General Order :—“ As the 
European infidels either died or had to go into hospital from 
fighting in the sun, they are never to be attacked before ten o’clack 
in the day.” At Kalpi, we read “ the prostration of the whole force 
had become a matter of arithmetical calculation. So many hours 
laid low so many men”. Again Sir Hugh Rose writes :—* Out of 
36 men of the 14th Light Dragoons, forming part of our forage 
escort, 17 were brought back to camp after only two hours’ exposure 
to the sun”, The senior surgeon reports “ We have now 310 
Europeans in hospital, having lost in the week 21 by sun stroke; 
and there is scarcely an officer on the staff fit for duty”. In the 
fighting before Gwalior we are told “In one European regiment of 
infantry 5 officers and 81 men were struck down by the sun ina 
single day. In another regiment 100 men were disabled from the 
same cause”. In an action before Lucknow in 1858 after three 
hours hard combat, the enemy finally gave way, leaving 6 guns and 
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about 600 dead on the field. The British loss in killed and 
wounded was 67, and in addition 33 men died from sun stroke and 
250 were taken into hospital. The men fell asleep in their tents 
and never awoke—apoplexy, resulting from exposure to the sun, being 
the immediate cause of death. 

Year by year, as the science of medicine progresses, we gain 
fresh knowledge with regard to the causation of so-called climatic 
diseases, and each fresh step teaches us that those ailments which 
we once thought to be the inevitable consequences of living under 
certain meteorological conditions are after all entirely preventable. 

Warm clothing and suitable food have robbed a residence in 
an Arctic climate of all its terrors, and the members of the recent 
expeditions to the poles maintained their health and vigour in spite 
of strenuous exertions, and returned to their homes as fit or fitter 
than they were when they left them. 

Ineed only refer to the statistics showing the remarkable 
improvement in the health of our army in India to show how modern 
knowledge has helped us to fight against the scourges which at one 
time decimated our troops in tropical climates. 

We must not, however, forget that while it is possible to attain 
these desirable results in times of peace and among civilised com- 
munities, an army in the field lives under more or less savage 
conditions ; and, in these circumstances, special precautions must be 
taken to prevent the reappearance and spread of such diseases as 
cholera, enteric, typhus fever, scurvy, small-pox, and dysentery, 
which are now practically unknown in our barracks and cantonments. 
These diseases must be carefully guarded against in war, and it is 
essential that regimental officers should know how they are caused 
and how they are spread to enable them to work sympathetically 
hand in hand and in an intelligent manner with the medical 
authorities in keeping the men under their command fit to march 
and fight. On service a sick man is not only useless—he is a 
nuisance and an incumbrance; and no commander is in a position 
to make the best use of his force if he is hampered by the presence 
of more sick and wounded than he can rapidly get rid of down the 
lines of communication. 

In conclusion, I think that I am only voicing the wishes of the 
meeting in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Major Blackham 
for so ably bringing this extremely important subject before us in 
his lecture. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
By Lirevt.-Cotonet P. G. Twinina, M.V.O., R.E. 


I.—Historicat. 


The very early history of Canada is full of interest, but the 
limits of this paper do not permit a reference 
to any but a few of the more salient dates. 
In 1497 North America was discovered by the Cabots. The first 
actual landing on Canadian soil was made by Jacques Cartier of 
St. Malo, in France, who took formal possession of the regions 
around the St. Lawrence estuary inthe name of his royal master 
in 1534, No attempt at French colonisation was, however, made 
until 1608, when Champlain with a few French settlers wintered at 
Quebec and established there the seat of French rule in North 
America. In 1615 Champlain made a remarkable voyage up the 
Ottawa across to Lake Huron and back to Quebec by the St. 
Lawrence. The English in 1629, under Kirke, captured Quebec for 
the first time, but it was, with all other conquests, again ceded to 
the French in -1632, from which year the era of French rule 
in Canada continued until Quebec finally fell before Wolfe in 
1759. 
In 1748, when the peace of Aix la Chapelle brought to a close 
the long war of the Austrian Succession, the 
vresition of Englshand St, Lawrence and the Great Lakes formed 
the boundary between French and English 
in North America, At that time the English settlements were 
confined to Nova Scotia and to thirteen colonies which stretched 
along the Atlantic sea coast from New Hampshire to the Spanish 
provinces of Florida.* These colonies were settled mainly between 
1608 and 1663, and were practically identical with the thirteen 
original States of the Union after secession. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island were the four so- 
called New England colonies, the others were New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, Deleware, Maryland, Virginia, N. and 
S. Carolina, and Georgia. In rear of the four New England colonies 
and between them and Lake Ontario lay the six nation Indians, a 
very powerful Indian combination whose sympathies, unlike those 
of other Indians at that time, were pro-British. On the flank of New 
England lay the French. Behind the remaining colonies and 
parallel with the Atlantic coast stretched the Alleghany Mountains, 
their eastern slopes the western limit of civilisaticn. Behind the 
Alleghanies lay the wilderness, peopled by savage and hostile 
Indian tribes. 


Early History. 


* See Map No. 1 : 
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The French were well established along the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, with Quebec as their seat of 
government and Montreal a flourishing 
town. They had also very considerable settlements about the 
mouth of the river Mississippi, far away to the south around New 
Orleans. 
The aims and policy of France about this time were very 
definite. Their ambition was to connect 
accnoh aims and char- their northern and southern settlements by 
a long line of forest fortresses down the 
Wabash, Ohio, and the Mississippi to New Orleans. They sought 
the friendship and alliance of the western Indians of the hinterland 
and intrigued also with the tribes of the six nations, their object 
being to confine British influence entirely to the strip along the 
Atlantic and, eventually, to circumscribe the English colonies and 
push the British into the sea. In this policy the French in 
Canada had the effective support of France. There was a French 
Governor-General at Quebec, a seignenrial class represented the 
nobility, and a large proportion of the settlers were either soldiers 
themselves or the descendants of soldiers. Moreover, all were united 
in the bonds ofa common religion the priests of which were men 
fired by the traditions of the early Jesuit fathers, the pioneers of 
exploration in Canada. Thus state and church worked together 
towards acommon end—the expulsion of the English from North 
America and the whole continent for France and for the faith. 

The English on the other hand were devoting themselves 
principally to colonisation and looked little 
to the future, while interest in Great Bri- 
tain regarding her American settlement was comparatively feeble. 
Although in actual numbers English colonists outnumbered the 
French by about four to one, the advantage of numbers was to 4 
large extent discounted by the conditions under which the thirteen 
colenies had come into existence and grown up. Each had begun 
life on its own account and had grown after its own fashion. In 
religion they differed widely—e.y., the New England puritan and 
the quakers and Germans of Pennsylvania. Some were proprietary 
colonies, others were fiefs uf the Crown, and no one colony had any 
constitutional link with its neighbour. For the most part they were 
jealous one of the other, aversion was pronounced, and, in one or two 
eases, actual collisions had occurred. All had levies of raw militia, but, 
disintegrated and self-absorbed as they were, they were ill-adapted 
for effective combination. The four New England States were 
perhaps less disunited than the others, for, as betore mentioned, they 
had acommon and ever-present danger—the unstable six nations 
behind them, the French on their flank. It was this long stragelin 
line of mutually antagonistic States along the sea coast hich 
formed the base for later British action against France. Three 
things there were which saved them from annihilation :—the genius 
of one man—Pitt; the tie of a common loyalty to Great Britain, 
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realised when almost too late; and British sea power, which, ab the 
same time, gave us North America and made us paramount in 
India, It will be noticed later how very similar were the conditions 
that existed in both these countries during and after the Seven 
Years’ War. 

Such was the position in 1748. Up to 1756, the year which 
marked the beginning of the great struggle 
for colonial empire between France and Great 

Britain, there was, nominally, peace between the two countries 
although both in North America and India they were at each 
others throats. In India a life and death struggle was going on 
between the British and French East India Companies ; in America, 
the Ohio and the Hudson River, Lake George and Nova Scotia 
(Beausejour) were the scenes of desperate conflicts between the 
colonists and the French. It is at this time we first hear the name of 
George Washington, at the age of twenty-one a major in the colonial 
service and Adjutant-General of the Virginia Militia; his march 
through the wilderness, up the Potomac River and across the west- 
ern hinterland to the French fort of Le Boeuf a few miles south of 
Lake Erie, with a following of half a dozen whites and as many 
Indians, is one of the most thrilling episodes in frontier annals. 
Later, he led an expedition against the French at Fort Duquesne 
situated at the junction of the Ohio with the Monongehala River. 
It was of this expedition that Horace Walpole wrote: “The volley 
fired by a young Virginian in the backwoods of America set the world 
on fire,” This wasin 1754. In the following year Braddock’s ill- 
fated expedition took place against Duquesne and here again 
Washington figures largely as a member of the personal staff of that 
unfortunate general. Thereafter with ascanty following of Colonials 
he is much in evidence along the Alleghanies striving to stem the 
tide of French and Indian invasions, until in 1759 after the fall of 
Quebec, he retired to a country life on his estate in Virginia, On 
-the Hudson and Lake George Sir William Johnson of Indian fame 
was struggling hard against French and Indian aggressions, while 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts had a heavy task along the 
Mohawk River, Lake Oneida, and Oswego on Lake Ontario. At 
Beausejour, a strong French place of arms on the Chignecto isthmus, 
between what is now the province of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, the British gained their only signal success during this period. 
This fortress fell before the New England Militia aided bya small 
contingent of regulars in 1755, and so far as military occupation 
went, Nova Scotia passed wholly into British hands. One of the 
most curicus features of this time in North America was the 
continued apathy of the Colonials. The 
want of interest showed in Great Britain 
might perhaps have been due to distance and to scanty news of 
what was actually going on, but in America itself, with war at 
the very doors of the colonies, it is very dificult to understand, 
The policy of the French, as before noted, was definite and dceter- 
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mined, but instead of straining every nerve to prevail against their 
enemy the separate colonies were still concerned almost wholly 
with domestic affairs. The frontier seemed scarcely to engage their 
attention and this in spite of the fact that the French menace 
gathered strength every day that passed. It remained for the 
genius of one man to arouse both Briton and Colonial to a true 
sense of their danger and their duty. Once roused the result was 
scarcely ever in doubt. 
Throughout the whole of the fighting that took place up to 
Two great. military 2d after this period in North America 
highways between Amo- tio great military highways between Ameri- 
mea goes ceunery ca and Canada come specially into pro- 
minence.* British, French, Indians, Americans, and rebel leaders 
used them alike, and there is perhaps no other locality which has 
seen so many and such bloody conflicts. At Albany on the Hudson, 
roughly 150 miles north, and now the capital, of New York State, 
the Mohawk and the Hudson rivers join. To the north there is 
a continuous waterway through Lake George, Lake Champlain, and 
the Richilieu to Sorel on the St. Lawrence below Montreal. To the 
west another waterway vid the Mohawk River, Lake Oneida, and 
the Oswego leads to Lake Ontario at Oswego, now a flourishing city, 
in 1750 a stockaded fort. Along the Champlain route were Forts 
Edward on the Hudson, William Henry at the foot of Lake 
George, Ticonderoga at the head of the same lake, Crown Point at 
the south end of Lake Champlain, and St. Johns, Chambly, and Sorel 
on the Richilieu. Onthe western route were Forts Stanwix, Craven, 
William, and Bull. In the triangle between the two water routes 
lie the Adumdack mountains, the base of the triangle being that 
part of the St. Lawrence and the southern shore of Lake Ontario 
between Sorel and Oswego. Forest wilderness has given way to 
cultivation farm and homestead, bush roads to railways, canoes and 
batcaux to splendidly equipped river steamers, and rapids have been 
turned by masonry canals ; but, even so, nothing can ever quite kill 
the romance with which the heroic period of its history has invested 
this part of the North American continent. 
In 17&6 began that memorable struggle for empire ule 
; _ France and Great Britain, known as the 
17650 Weare’ War, 1T— eon Years’ War, At thie time England was 
neither fortunate in her rulers nor well prepared for war. Her 
navy was strong but her army was very much reduced in numbers 
while her generals were men of the most moderate capacity. New- 
castle, the Prime Minister, was a man with neither high aims nor 
wide outlook upon public affairs, and Robinson, at that time in charge 
of the colunies, was of even less account than his chief. During 
the first two years of the war Anglo-Saxon fortunes in America had 
reached the lowest ebb. The forts of Oswego and William Henry 
had been captured and destroyed, Louisburg, the great French 
stronghold in the North Atlantic, on the Cape Breton coast, was 
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active and defiant, the colonists were thoroughly disheartened, and 
along the frontiers of the southern colonies French and Indians were 
everywhere triumphant despite the gallant effort of Washington 
to stem the tide of aggression. British power in North America 
seemed shaken to its foundation, the hour was at hand—with it 
came the man. It was in 1758 that Pitt found himself at last able 
to devote his splendid abilities to the salvation of our empire beyond 
the seas. Leaving all the smaller details of government to New- 
castle, who revelled in such matters, he turned his whole attention to 
affairs in which the honour and safety of the empire were involved. 
Riding roughshod over considerations of privilege, family interest, 
and seniority, his sole idea was to render France harmless to Great 
Britain in Europe, to drive her entirely out of the western hemis- 
phere, to take from her every bit of territory which she owned or 
claimed beyond the seas, and generally to crush, humiliate, and 
disarm her. Using all the gifts of he wonderful eloquence he 
inspired the whole nation with his own views, to the extent that in 
the words of a historian of the time, ‘‘ Every man whether English 
or Colonial whom he called to serve him went forth into the camp 
or the wilderness with an enthusiasm for his chief and for his 
country and with a sense of exhilaration that for long years had 
been almost wholly lacking.” There was little new in his plans, 
what wus new was the spirit which animated them and the men 
selected to carry them out. Ticonderoga, Duquesne and Louis- 
burg were to be the first objectives, after that Quebec. Amherst, 
Wolfe, (with Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, as a member of 
his staff), and Forbes were the three most noteworthy names among 
the selected generals, and well did they do their work. At sea 
Boscawen was the chosen instrument. Louisburg fell on the 27th 
July 1758. Frontenac, on Lake Ontario, surrendered to Bradstreet 
soon after. Duquesne was reduced by Forbes in November, but 
Abercrombey was less successful in front of Ticonderoga. He was 
recalled late in 1758 and Amherst then became commander-in-chief 
in America. For 1759 Pitt’s plans were Wolfe, aided by a fleet, to 
reduce Quebec, Amherst to push through from the south by the 
Champlain route, and Prideaux to assail Niagara. By the 28th of 
June Wolfe was before Quebec; on September 13th it fell before him. 
In the meantime Amherst had captured Ticonderoga, and Niagara 
had passed into Prideaux’ hands, while Stanwix had occupied every 
French fort as far as Presqu’il on the shore of Lake Erie. The 
following year saw Amherst in front of Montreal, the capitulation 
of Vandreuil, and the end of French dominion in Canada. By the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris which was 
signed in 1763 Great Britain received all 
North America east of the Mississippi that had been owned or claimed 
by France, while, from Spain, Florida was taken in exchange for 
Havanna. France was allowed the right to trade on the Mississippi, 
she retained certain of the West India Islands, fishing rights on the 
Newfoundland coasts, and the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
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which she still holds. Thus French power disappeared altogether 
from North America. These seven years in India also, terminated 
the contest between France and Great Britain in that country. 
The underlying causes of British success have already been noted. 
The whole energy of our people wielded by Pitt—the real awaken- 
ing of loyalty—and sea power. From the conclusion of this war 
onward Britain had only to struggle in India with. the native 
powers, in Canada with her own people. 

The Canada of 1763 was represented chiefly by a strip along 
both banks of the St. Lawrence from about 
100 miles below Quebec up to Montreal. 
West of Montreal and north of Lakes Ontario and Erie, as far as 
Huron, was practically forest primeval until some twenty years later, 
when the U. E. loyalists poured into this district from south of 
the border and the province of Upper Canada came into being. Fron- 
tenac (Kingston), Niagara, and Detroit were almost the only settle- 
ments in what was at that time a wilderness and is now the garden 
of Ontario, Beyond Erie and Huron was a trackless waste of forest 
given up to the Indian tribes with only an occasional post held by 
French traders and a few French soldiers. This district became 
almost immediately after 1763 the scene of a great Indian war in 
which Western and Northern Indians under their great leader Pontiac 
struggled for three years in vain endeavour against the English. 
Pontiac’s final defeat and death occurred in 1766 and put an end 
for ever to the idea of Indian sovereignty. Later this part of the 
west became the States ef Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Paris, Murray took over 

the government of Canada, but was followed 
entyray, Carleton and = in 1766 by Carleton with whom lay the 
task of dealing with the French inhabitants 
of Quebec, now clamouring for a settlement in respect of their laws 
and religion. The Quebec Act of 1774 adopted the civil law of 
France and the criminal law of England, fixed boundaries for the 
province, established a legislature, and guaranteed tithes to the 
clergy. It was passed in the face of much opposition at home, and in 
spite of rigorous protest trom certain of the American colonies, and, 
while its enactment undoubtedly bound the French more closely to 
us in Canada, it did much to alienate from us the sympathies of the 
colonists. When Massachusetts, the centre of agitation, was placed 
under a British governor and the port of Boston closed, discontent 
over the Quebec Act, together with resentment at the closing of this 
ort, came to a head, and the gauge of battle was thrown down by 
the Atlantic States. 
But, in point of fact, war between England and her colonies 
resulted from no specific act or enactment, 
Regal causes of the Wires for the seeds of an eventual rupture with 
Great Britain were contained in the condi- 
tions under which the British settlements along the Atlantic had 
come into being and grown. Distance from the mother country 
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and the fact of having in every way to fend for themselves begat in 
every State, from the beginning, a spirit of sturdy independence, 
while the labour and hardship involved in breaking new ground, 
and the desperate struggle for existence ina new country, under 
strange conditions and with a savage enemy always at the gates, 
forced upon each separate community the necessity for directing 
its internal affairs in the way best suited to local conditions. 
Hence arose the idea of state rights which even at the present time in 
America is so difficult to reconcile with direction by an established 
Federal Government. When, from a distance, Great Britain made 
the attempt to direct and govern, with little expert knowledge and 
through instruments not always well or wisely chosen, there could 
in the nature of things be but one outcome. Pitt was perhaps the 
only man in England who thoroughly realised the delicate nature 
of the tie between the colonies and the mother country, but 
his warnings were for the most part unheeded—discontent with 
Great Britain gathered strength, then came rebellion and, finally, 
war. 
Hostilities opened in May 1775 with the seizure by Allen 
and Arnold of Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
ORE OE ee AE ri Take Champlain, and it was not until six 
years later that the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown brought 
the long struggle for American independence to a close. With the 
details of that struggle we have no concern here except as regards 
the invasion of Canada by the Americans in 1775—a noteworthy 
incident in Canadian history—not alone because Quebec almost 
slipped frdm our grasp but also on account of the fact that, for the 
first time, British troops and French Canadian volunteers fought side 
by side for the preservation of their common country. 
The Americans entered Canada at two points. One column led by 
Montgomery came up the Champlain route 
enone Siararcag with Montreal as its objective. Another, 
with Arnold in command, chose an entirely 
new road by the Kenebec river from about where Portland, Maine, 
now stands, to Augusta in Maine; thence by a succession of lake 
and river ways across the watershed to the head of the Chaudiere 
river ; then down that river to Quebec. This route lay through an 
unknown wilderness of forest, rock, and swamp, the time of year was 
autumn, and the season was abnormally cold. Of the force that started, 
many succumbed to the hardships and privations of the march, but 
the greater part reached the St. Lawrence, crossed the river, sat down 
in front of Quebec, and demanded the surrender of the city. Arnold, 
however, quickly realised that his riflemen were powerless against its 
defences and soon marched off to await the advent of Montgomery, 
who in the meantime had successfully occupied Montreal. It is pro- 
bably not generally realised that the Americans in 1775-76 were in 
actual occupation there from November until May. Carleton had 
been in Montreal just before Montgomery appeared before the city, 
but, considering Quebec to be of much greater importance, had 
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slipped off down the river and just escaped capture. Lucky for 
England was it that he did so, for there is little doubt that had it 
not been for his personal influence, energy, resource, and determi- 
nation Quebec would certainly have fallen. As it was his task 
was most difficult, the city was ina state of siege for five months, 
and it was in reality only the timely arrival of British transports 
which finally turned the scale in our favour. 


Montgomery had been killed in front of Quebec, but Arnold 
was still very active, and, with the coming of reinforcements from 
England, Carleton took the field, defeated him at St, Foye outside 
the city walls, chased him south as far as Ticonderoga and, as the 
season was getting on towards late autumn, then retired to winter 
quarters in the capital. Through the personal spite of Germaine, 
then principal Minister of State to George III, the chief command 
was soon afterwards given to Burgoyne whose ill-fated expedition 
and subsequent surrender on the Hudson are well known. In 1778 
Haldimand was appointed Governor and, after eleven years spent 
in Canada, Carleton returned to England to come back again a few 
years later and put the coping stone on the splendid work he had 
done for Great Britain in North America. 


Before leaving the subject of the war it may be as well to say 
a word about Western Canada. In Carleton’s 
time the great North-West lay entirely 
outside the vision either of settler or politician. Niagara, Detroit, the 
ports on the Ohio River and in the country south of and around Lakes 
Erie and Michigan, represented for all practical purposes our 
westernmost limits in North America. These localities during and 
after the war were scenes of much fighting between English, French, 
and Indians until finally Canada withdrew behind the lakes, and 
later Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin came into being as 
States of the American Union. As regards boundaries the Treaty of 
Paris, which in 1783 gave America her 
independence, was entirely inconclusive. 
This is however a subject which will be referred to again later. 


In the spring of 1782 Carleton was sent to New York to 
Infux of the unitea Succeed Clinton as Commander-in-Chief, 
Empire Loyalists into and the two years that followed are memo- 
Canads. rable in Canadian history on account of the 
enormous influx into Canada of loyalist refugees from America 
against whom, whether combatant or non-combatant, confiscation 
and deprivation of all real and personal property had been decreed, 
and was being rigorously enforced, by each one of the thirteen States 
of the Union. Carleton’s view of the conditions under which the 
British were to evacuate New York were that not a soldier should 
leave until the last loyalist who claimed his protection had been sent 
safely out of the country, and it was not until the end of 1783 that 
the exodus was completed and the military evacuation began. 
The British Government, urged thereto by Carleton, behaved with 
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commendable generosity to the refugees. Free grants of land in 
Canada, free transportation, implements and provisions in their new 
country for two years, pensions to officers and to the widows of civil 
and military officials, with abont three and a half millions in money 
compensation for actual losses, were items in the bill paid by Great 
Britain on account of those who had stood by or sympathised with 
her during the war. 

Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward and aad what “ 

now the province of New Brunswick receive 
meat’ in’ Maritime Pro. about 30,000 men, women, and children and, 
Ninooe: when it is considered that the populatioa 
of all these provinces previous to the coming of the United Empire 
loyalists, was only about 14,400 and these for the most part French, 
Swiss, and German, the effect upon the country of an influx such 
as this of loyal subjects of the Crown can easily be understood. 
It was, in point of fact, the real British settlement of the Maritime 
Provinces. 
In the Canadas, the present eastern townships south of 
Quebee and on the borders of Vermont, the 
che gtiement im the neighbourhond of Kingston, and the Bay of 
Quinte on Lake Ontario, the Niagara penin- 
sula, and the banks of the St. Clair river were the localities where, 
immediately afterthe war, about 12,000 United Empire loyalists 
settled. Emigration to this part of the country continued however well 
up to 1790 and there is now both in Ontari> and the Maritime Provin- 
ces a very strong backbone of the descendants of the old loyalist 
settlers. The early days of these people in Canada were full of hardship 
and suffering. The districts in which they scttled were entirely 
virgin country out of which they had to hew their homes and their 
living, for many years the struggle for existence was very severe 
and almost all had left farms and comfortable homes behind them. 
As in Nova Scotia, this was the first real British settlement of 
the Canadas, and the one man to whom it was all due was 
Carleton. He saved Quebec for England 
ponrigte™ ® great Im- during the war, and settled Canada for 
England when the war was over. Later he 
was to come back as Lord Dorchester, once again to govern the . 
country he had made. In all our history no one individual stands 
out so prominently a great Imperialist as this man. 

The years following the Treaty of Paris up to the outbreak of 
war with America in 1812 are principally 
marked in Canadian history by the conti- 
nued settlement and development of the country. The Canada 
Act of 1791 under which the two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, practically the Ontario and Quebec of to-day, came into 
being, the final disappearance of Dorchester from the country 
with which he had been so closely and so honourably connected for 
forty years, the great extension westward to the Pacific of the two 
great fur trading companies, and the steady growth in the United 
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States of antagonistic feeling towards Britain and Canada, are all 
noteworthy events of this period. Canada was still to be involved 
in one more war, a war too that was to be protracted and bloody ; 
thereafter she was to pursue her career as a nation in peace, 
free to devote herself entirely to her internal development. 

The ostensible causes of this war which was declared by 
America against Great Britain in 1812 
were— 

(1) The right of search exercised by Great Britain on the 
high seas. 

(2) The“ Orders in Council” and the consequent interference 
with trade. 

(3) The alleged incitement by Great Britain of the Western 
Indians. 

But the real causes were the sympathy of the South with 
Napoleon, the anti-British sentiments of the Southerners, and the 
delusion, under which the South laboured, that Canada was not 
only willing but ready to rise as one man against British authority. 

The frontier of Canada at this time was, for purposes of 
offence, roughly from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, then 
down that river and through the Great Lakes to the foot of Lake 
Huron—some 700 miles—and the American plan of action was an 
advance by the old Champlain route on Montreal, with a central and 
a western attack directed respectively against Niagara and Detroit. 

Further reference to the results of, and the lessons to be learnt 
from, the war will be made later. It will be sufficient to say here 
that in 1812 the American advance upon Montreal was driven back 
to Lake Champlain, the attack upon Niagara was defeated by General 
Brock, and Detroit with the Michigan territory passed into British 
hands, In 1813 Lake Ontario, during the first part of the year, 
fell under American control, then passed again into the hands of 
Sir James Yeo, British Commodore of the Lakes, while on Lake Erie 
America gained complete ascendancy. But at the close of the year, 
the Americans bad signally failed to occupy permanently any part 
of Canadian territory except Amherstburg in the west. In 1814 
the American attack was largely against the centre of the Canadian 
frontier between Niagara and Kingston on Lake Ontario, although 

“an edvance was also planned against Montreal and Lower Canada 
f-om Lake Champlain. On the British side an offensive movement 
was directed against the northern part of New York State and an 
expcdition sailed from Halifax for the coast of Maine while another 
combined military and naval force was launched against Washington. 
‘This latter force was entirely successful. Hostilities were brought 
to a close by the ‘J'reaty of Ghent in December 1814, one clause of 
which left the territory of both belligerents exactly as it stood in 
1812, the actual course of the boundary line of 1783 being left to 
be determined subsequently by a commissioner appointed by the 
wwo nations. And so closed Canada’s last great struggle with forces 
gutside her own borders. The years that followed 1815, up to the 
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present day, were to be marked by many stirring incidents, but not 
again in her history was she to be called upon to defend her 
frontiers against an invader. 

The outbreak of rebellion in Upper and Lower Canada in 1837 
led to the union of these two provinces, 
under the name of “ the Province of Canada” 
four years later and, in 1867, Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick became united as ‘the Dominion of Canada” with a 
central legislative and provincial parliaments at the headquarters 
of each province. Manitoba joined the Dominion in 1870, British 
Columbia in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 1873, and in 1875 the 
North-West Territories and Rupert’s Land were separated from 
Manitoba and placed under a Lieutenant-Governor, In 1848 the 
St. Lawrence canals had been opened for navigation, and in 
1856 the Grand Trunk Railway became an accomplished fact. 
1876 saw the opening of the Intercolonial Railway between 
Halifax, on the Atlantic, and Quebec; 1879 was marked by the 
inauguration of the national policy—a protective tariff agains’ 
outsiders. The Canadian Pacific Railway, begun in 1881, was 
completed in 1885, the same year that was marked by a rising in 
the North-West Territories under Louis Riel, a half breed, supported 
by the Blackfoot Indians. These are the main later events in the 
history of Canada. The defeat of Laurier in 1911 and the refusal 
of the Canadian people to countenance reciprocity with the United 
States, the consolidation of Canadian military strength and the 
beginnings of a Canadian Navy are also notable and more recent 
events. In 1748 there were about 50,000 French settlers along 
the St. Lawrence. In 1912 Canada numbers close on 8,000,000 
inhabitants*. 

IL—+tFrontiens, Mivirary Geocrapiy, RAILWAYS, AND MILITARY 
SYSTEM, WITH SOME NOTES re CANADIAN DEFENCE. 


The boundaries of Canada on the north and east are the Arctic 
Ocean, and the Atlantic, up to the Bay of 

Boundaries and frontler, Fundy between New Bainswidk and Nove 
Scotia. On the south Canada marches with the United States for 
nearly 4,000 miles. Starting north from Passamaquoddy Bay, the 
boundary line curves west, then turns south to the 45th parallel, along 
which it runs to the St. Lawrence about opposite the Canadian town 
of Cornwall. From here it takes the centre of the navigable channel 
of the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario and continues through Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, Superior, and the Lake of the Woods until it 
strikes the 49th parallel, which it follows to the Pacific. Included 
in the Dominion, in the Atlantic, are the Arctic Islands, Anticosti, 
Prince Edward Island, and the Island of Cape Breton ; on the Pacific 
side are Vancouver and the Queen Charlotte Islands. Alaska, pur- 
chased by the United States from Russia in 1867, stretches a long 


1837 to 1912. 


*The writer is indebted for certain of his facts to varinus works on Canada, 
notably those by Mr. A G. Bradley. z 
+ Generally, the reference in this part is to Map No. 3. 
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finger southward along the Pacific from about Behring Bay to opposite 
the head of Queen Charlotte Island. Except for Alaska, everything 
on the American Continent north of the 49th parallel, an area of 
about 8,800,000 square miles, is Canada. 

The present frontier line has been the result of many different 
commissions, conventions, and treaties, the last of these being the 
treaty of 1908 “for the more complete definition and demarcation 
of the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada” Following its course throughout, there is an ocean 
frontier to the north, east, and west, while on the south, for about 
2,000 miles from Cape Gaspe to where the 49th parallel cuts the Lake 
of the Woods, there is practically a water frontier. West of this the 
frontier line to the Pacific is a parallel of latitude. Parts of the 
ocean: frontier, particularly on the east between Hudson and Belle 
Isle Straits, are negligible from a military standpoint owing to 
absence of harbours, and, not many years ago, Hudson Straits and 
Bay also lacked any military importance. To-day, however, this can 
acarcely be considered to be the case, as railway enterprise is now 
pushing feelers northward from the great trans-continental lines to 
the southern shores of Hudson Buy and there is much talk of ports 
on the southern shores of this bay as termini for steamship lines 
from Great Britain and Europe. Whether this can be considered as 
a possibility of the immediate future is perhaps doubtful. Be that 
as it may, it is a development that will eventually take place : there- 
fore in any military consideration of the Canadian frontier the 
entrance to Hudson Bay must have a certain place. South of the 
St. Lawrence, the State of Maine, United States, pushes a re-entrant 
north to within a comparatively few miles of that river and in the 
west, from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, a man may stand 
anywhere with one foot in Canada and another in the United States 
of America. 

Of the many inland waters, river systems, and canals of Canada, 
the following are the more important from 

Military Geography. a military point of view :— : 

Hudson Bay—Roughly 1,000 miles by 600. Entrance from 
the Atlantic through Hudson Straits. This Bay hascome very much 
into prominence? recently in connection with proposals to establish a 
line of steamships from either or both Fort Churchill or Port Nelson, 
on its south-western shores, to Great Britain and Europe. Two lines 
of railway are now projected starting from Pas on the main line of the 
new Canadian Northern Railway, the one to Fort Churchill 450 miles, 
the other to Port Nelson ubout 400 miles. If and when these two 
lines are completed the distance by sea and rail from Liverpool 
vid Fort Churchill to Vanconver will be shortened by about 800 
miles as compared with the distance by sea und rail vid Cape 
Race and Montreal, the principal saving of distance being in the 
rail route between Fort Churchill and the Pacific. Fort Churchill 
is said to be open and free from ice between July and October 
only, but it is considered possible to keep the route open all the 
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year round by the use of ice-breaking steamers. As providing 
an alternative route from Liverpool to the Pacific this project has 
a definite military importance. 

The St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes.—The length of this 
water route along the southern frontier of Canada, including the 
whole of the lake navigation up to Port Arthur at the head of Lake 
Superior, is about 2,300 miles. As it enters Lake Superior the 
St. Lawrence is the River St. Louis. Between Superior and Huron 
it is the St. Marie. Between Huron and St. Clair, the St. Clair. 
Between St. Clair and Erie, the Detroit. Between Erie and Ontario, 
the Niagara. It becomes the St. Lawrence only from Kingston, at 
the foot of Lake Ontario, to the Gulf. ‘The whole of this river and 
lake system is navigable; ships of war come to Quebec, and large 
ocean going steamships reach Montreal between May and November. 
From Montreal lake steamers run to Port Arthur. 

Between Montreal and Kingston there are long stretches of 
rapids turned by canals, These at present only pass vessels up to 
14 feet draught, but they are gradually being deepened to 22 feet. 
To width they vary between 140 and 160 feet, but the locks along 
their length will only accommodate vessels of not greater than 44 
feet beam and 250 feet length. The total length of canals along 
this stretch is roughly 45 miles and they all lie close along the left 
bank of the river. Between Lakes Ontario and Erie the Welland 
canal, length 27 miles, turns the falls and rapids of the Niagara 
river. From the foot of Lake Erie to the Sault St. Marie canal, between 
Huron and Superior, there is deep water for large vessels, The Sault 
St. Marie canal, about one and a half miles long, completes the chain 
of water communication between the Atlantic and Port Arthur. 
The deepening and widening of these canals so as to take larger 
vessels is a matter both of military and commercial necessity, as at 
frevnt the large steamers which are built and run on the upper 
lakes cannot pass below the eastern end of Lake Erie. 

The more important of the lake ports on the Canadian side are— 
on Lake Ontario, Kingston, Deseronto, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Port Dalhousie, at the entrance to the Welland canal. The actual 
depth of water in these harbours is in no case less than 20 feet. On 
Lake Erie the principal ports are Colborne at the Erie exit of the 
Welland canal, Port Dover on the north shore, and Amherstburg 
about where the Detroit river enters the lake; the anchorages in 
each case are a minimum of 20 feet, Lake Huron has Collingwood, 
Midland, and Owen Sound, all fine sheltered harbours with a minimum 
of 20 to 25 feet of water, on the south and west shores of Georgian 
Bay. On Lake Superior are the twin ports Port Arthur and Port 
William adjoining; the former is of great importance as a grain and 
railway centre. ‘There are repair docks for lake vessels at Kingston, 
Toronto, Port Dalhousie, Collingwood, Midland, and Port Arthur. 

The Saskatchewan river system has a definite importance as, 
with Lake Wianipeg and the Nelson river, it forms an east and west 
line of water communication, navigable for small craft, from 
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Edmonton in Alberta to Port Nelson on Hudson Bay. The north 
and south Saskatchewan rivers unite near Prince Albert (C. P. Ry.) 
some 450 miles from their sources in the Rockies, the Saskatche- 
wan then flows some 200 miles east into Lake Winnipeg and is 
discharged into Hudson Bay through the Nelson river at Port Nelson. 
With the Nelson river this system is some 1,600 miles in length 
west to east. Generally, the course of the Saskatchewan between 
Edmonton and Lake Winnipeg is north of all three main lines of the 
three great trans-continental railways. 

The Assinboine is the Qu’appelle river at Regina and flows 
west to east past Brandon, Portage la Prarie, and Winnipeg (C. P. Ry.) 
into the south end of Lake Winnipeg. Itis navigable for boats of 
100 tons as far as Fort Ellice some 600 miles west of Winnipeg. 

Tha Red River is well known in connection with Lord Wolesley's 
“ Red River Expedition ” of 1870. It flows south to north through the 
States of Minnesota and Dakota into Lake Winnipeg and is navigable 
from Moorhead, south of the border on the Northern Pacific hailey: 
to Lake Winnipeg, a distance of about 400 miles. In connection 
with the Red River it is worthy of note that a small steamer can 
leave Moorhead in the United States and reach Edmonton, in 
Alberta, vid Red River, Lake Winnipey, and the Saskatchewan 
river, 

The Ottawa river affords a means of communication by water 
between Ottawa, the Dominion capital, and the St. Lawrence just 
above Montreal. It is of importance in connection with the Georgian 
Bay canal scheme, discussed later. 

The Rideau river and canal connect Ottawa with Kingston at 
the foot of Lake Ontario. This canal was begun in 1812, as a military 
work, to connect the capital with Lake Ontario. It is 180 miles by 
water from Kingston to Ottawa and the river and canal are navigable 
by small steamers only. 

The Richilieu and Champlain canals connect the St. Lawrence 
with Lake Champlain, the outlet on the St. Lawrence being at Sorel 
below Montreal, where the Richilieu and St. Lawrence join. This 
canal was also undertaken as a military work but has a depth of seven 
to eight feet only. Lake Champlain is also connected by canal, 
south of the border, with the Hudson river. 

There are two canal projects in hand which are of importance 
from a military point of view. 

The Trent Valley Canal will when completed connect Lake 
Ontario, from a point on the Bay of Quinte near Kingston, by river, 
lake, and canal with the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, entering the 
south-east corner of the bay by the Severn river. This canal is 
partially completed. It will be navigable by small craft only. 

The Georgian Bay canal project’ has been a aT | by the 
Dominion Government and the route has been completely surveyed. 
It will connect the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron at its north-east 
corner with Montreal by way of the Ottawa river and Lake 
Nipissing. The length of this waterway will be about 450 miles 
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of which the major portion will be river and lake. The effect of 
the project, when completed, will be to provide a waterway between 
the Atlantic and Lake Superior north of and in addition to the 
existing passage vid the St. Lawrence and the lakes. The depth 
chiraughont is to be not less than 22 feet which will be sufficient 
to pass the large lake vessels. By this route Port Arthur will be 
brought within 940 miles of Montreal and the length of the water 
route between Great Britain and Port Arthur will be considerably 
reduced. Between Montreal and Port Arthur this waterway will 
be well to the north of the international boundary. It will be ice 
free except between December and May. 
Owing to the presence of ice, the Canadian river and canals, 
seins Sonstacrations’re: 28 well xs the lake ports, are closed to 
the above waterways. navigation during the winter months. Not 
only are vessels unable to ascend or descend the rivers and navigate 
the lakes but in most cases the rivers lose a part of their character 
as military obstacles. On the St. Lawrence, for instance, during a 
art of the winter there is a good driving road across the ice 
feewech the American shore at Cape Vincent and Kingston, while 
between Kingston and Brockville again, a length of 40 miles, 
heavily laden teams cross in many places without difticulty. In 
the early spring when the lake and river ice is moving seaward 
navigation and crossing are both equally impossible. During the 
war of 1812—15 frequent expeditions were made both by Canadians 
and Americans across the ice of the St. Lawrence, notably the 
attack on Ogdensburg by the Canadians under Macdonnell. The 
width of the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Kingston is a 
very variable quantity ; in some places the river narrows to little 
more than a mile. This for the artillery and small arms of the 
resent time is not a great distance. The St. Lawrence and the 
Welland canals lie close along the northern and western shores of 
the rivers and in consequence are open to attack or destruction from 
the American side. There are also bridges and tunnels across 
and under the river frontier at more than one point. With reference 
to the sea ports, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sydney, Cape Breton, and St. 
John, New Brunswick on the Bay of Fundy, are open all the year 
round. Montreal and Quebec are closed during the winter months 
on account of the ice. 
In a recent work on Canada* the importance, from a military 
point of view, of railway construction both in 
berated the U. S. and the Dominion is treated of at 
some length. ‘What was trackless wilderness in 1814 is now 
covered with railways which traverse both countries close to 
the frontier in many directions, connecting all the chief cities 
and towns and linking, by more than one line, the Atlantic and 
Pacific.” Whereas in 1812 railways were non-existent, Canada 


* Canada and Canadian Defence, by Major-General Robinson, C.B. The 
writer is indebted to this work for certain of the facts in connection with the 
waterways of Canada. ; 
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had, in 1910, 30,000 miles of rail communication within her own 
borders and this mileage is being added to every year that. passes. 
The principal development has been in the direction from east 
to west, but as each one of the great trans-continental lines pushes 
its way westward and new country is opened up, feeder lines are 
pushed north and south also until, to-day, from Winnipeg west to 
the Pacific and from the 49th parallel north to the 54th, the railway 
map shows a belt thickly covered with a network of lines, a 
wonderful development within comparatively a very few years, 
Most interesting is it to re-visit Canada even after five or six 
years’ absence; one cannot then but be impressed by the extra- 
ordinary imagination of the Canadian people in dealing with the 
development of their country, their unbounded faith in its future, 
and their contempt for those who think of risk or hint at possibilities 
of failure in connection with the big projects they have in hand in 
their western and northern lands. It is difficult even in writing of 
the great trans-continental lines of Canada not to be stirred by the 
romantic side of these great undertakings: on the spot, it is impossible 
not to feel the romance of it all very deeply. But we are concerned 
here with facts. 

There are five great railway systems in Canada at the present 

time, as follows :— 

(i) The Inter-colonial Railway system connects the Maritime 
Provinces, 7.¢., Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, with the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. From Sydnev, Cape Breton and Charlotte 
town, Prince Edward Island, there is rail connection with 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, broken by the Straits of Canso and 
Northumberland Strait, both very short passages. From 
Halifax the I. C. R. crosses Nova Scotia to Moncton, 
New Brunswick, thence it runs north-west skirting the 
Baie des Chaleurs, to the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
about Rimouski where the line turns south along the 
south shore to Quebec and Montreal, the communica- 
tions with St. John New Brunswick being by a branch 
line to Moncton. The main line rcns entirely through 
Canadian territory well to the east of the frontier. The 
object of this line was partly commercial, partly military. 
It is owned and worked by the Dominion Government 
and was begun as a pledge of confederation soon after 
1867, opened in 1876. Inconnection with this system 
there is talk of a new port at Gaspé, on the sonth 
shore and at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. Should 
this materialise the sea voyage between Liverpool and 
the Dominion would be considerably shortened. 

Gi) The Grand Trunk Railway system originally incorporated 
in 1852 connects at Point Levis, opposite Quebec, with 
the Inter-colonial Railway. ‘The main line, in Canadian 
territory, runs from Quebec to Montreal, south of the 
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St. Lawrence, crosses the river at Montreal by the 
Victoria bridge and continues along the north shore to 
Kingston, thence close along the north shore of Lake 
Ontario to Toronto, and continues through London to 
Sarnia, opposite Port Huron at the south end of Lake 
Huron, where the St. Clair river runs out of that lake. 

From a military point of view the more important branches 
are— 

From Montreal through Ottawa, west, to Parry Sound on the 
eastern shore of Georgian Bay, Lake Huron. 

From Cobourg, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, north- 
west, through Atherley and North Ontario to a junction 
with the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific at 
Cochrane. 

From various points on the main line between Belleville 
and Toronto, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, 
north, to the eastern shore of Lake Huron and to 
Georgian Bay. : 

From Toronto to Hamilton, at the west end of Lake Ontario 
and the Niayara frontier, thence throngh Hamilton, 
south, to the north shore of Lake Erie and along that 
lake to Windsor at the foot of Lake St. Clair, opposite 
Detroit. Between Montreal and Ottawa on the Grand 
Trunk line there are no less than five projected connec- 
tions, north, to the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
between Quebec and Lake Nipigon. 

South of the border, a branch runs from Montreal to Portland 
on the Atlantic seaboard and there is a connection, also 
from Montrea ‘south, with the Central Vermont Railway 
through Albany to New York. From Hamilton, the Grand 
Trunk connects with American lines at Buffalo and from 
Port Huron the Chicago and Grand Trunk line continues 
on to Chicago at the foot of Lake Michigan. 

This system has a very definite military value providing as 
it does lateral communication along the frontier between 
Quebec and Sarnia. It also provides communication by 
rail north to Georgian Bay, as well as south to the 
American frontier through the eastern townships of 
the Quebec province. The line between Quebec and 
Montreal on the south shore of the St. Lawrence is a 
weak link in the chain of lateral communication but the 
C. P.R. provides a line along the north shore between 

these points, 

Of the three great trans-continental lines the C. P. R., the 
G. T. P. and the C. N. it will be convenient to take the 
Grand Trunk Pacific first as itis practically a part of 

Be the Grand Trunk system just described. 
(iti) By the Act of Parliament, under which it was  inour- 
porated in 1903, the Company isin agreement with the 
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Dominion Government to construct and operate a line of 
railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific wholly within 
Cunadian territory and of an estimated main line mileage 
of 3,600 miles 

The eastern terminus of the line will be at Moncton N. B. 
from which station the seaport of Halifax N.S. will be 
reached by the I. C. Ry., 185 miles, a branch line being 
projected to the port of St. John N. B, 89 miles. The 
western terminus will be at Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia (Port Simpson) near the southern boundary of 
Alaska. 

The main line is to run from Moncton, by the most practicable 
route within the Quebec province to Quebec. At 
Chaudiere Junction, five miles above Quehee, it will cross 
the St. Lawrence, thence taking the most direct route 
just north of Lakes Abitibi and Nipigon to Winnipeg. 
This portion of the line will be built at the cost of 
Government and leased to the company. From Win- 
nipeg the route is vid Saskatoon, 3 es Wolfe 
Creek, Alberta, and the Yellowhead Pass over the 
Rockies (3,712 feet) to Prince Rupert on the Pacific, the 
western terminus. 

Prince Rupert is 40 miles south of the southern extremity of 
Alaska and 550 miles north of Vancouver and _ is reached 
from the Pacific vid Dixon entrance and Brown passage. 
It possesses very great advantages to ocean shipping 
having a direct channel passage leading into it with a 
maximum width of 2,000 feet and a low water minimum 
depth of 36 feet ; the harbour is of sufficient extent to 
accommodate an enormous amount of shipping. Already 
a steamship line is in operation between Reattle, Victoria, 
Vancouver, and Prince Rupert where very considerable 
progress has been made with docking accommoda- 
tion. 


At the present date the entire main line, 3,550 miles, is 
either constructed or under contract, as are also branches 
of 1,250 miles. The track to-day is actually laid conti- 
nuously from Fort William, Lake Superior, vid Winnipeg 
and Edmonton to Tele Jaune Cache, B.C., 300 miles 
west of Edmonton, while, from the western terminus 
easterly, rail head has reached mile 162. The gap 
through the northern part of B. C. is 400 miles and it is 
confidently expected that by the latter part of 1914, 
through communication to the Pacific will be entirely 
complete. Daily passenger trains are now running over 
the 792 miles between Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

The more important branches from the main line are from 
Fort George, due south, down the Frazer river valley to 
Vancouver ; Ellison, north-west, to Dawson (Yukon); 
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Edmonton, south, to Calgarry; Melville, north, to 
Fort Churchill Hudson Bay. From various points 
between the north of Lake Nipigon and Quebec, five 
branch lines south to the Grand Trunk system, in addi- 
tion to one branch now in operation from Cochrane to 
Cobourg on the north shore of Lake Ontario. From Port 
Arthur, Lake Superior, there is a branch, in operation, 
to the main line about 200 miles north-west at Superior 
junction. 

The special value of this line from a military stand-point 
is the fact of its being an all-Canadian line from sea 
to sea. In rounding the northern extremity of the 
State of Maine it runs for a length of about 150 miles 
close to the American border and again from the north 
of the Lake of the Woods to Brandon, about 275 miles, it 
runs within 100 miles of the 49th parallel, but throughout 
the remainder of its length its distance from the 
boundary lines is so great as practically to preclude the 
idea of its being seriously interfered with in case of war. 

(iv) The Canadian Pacific Railway was the first trans-conti- 
nental line built in Canada and since its opening in 1886 
it has been the principal factor in the development and 
opening up of Western Canada. 

From St. John N. B., the C. P. R., crosses the State of 
Maine and runs through the eastern townships of 
Quebec to Montreal, thence by Ottawa and north of 
Lake Nipissing to Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, and 
Winnipeg and from Winnipeg, vid Calgarry and the 
Kicking Horse Pass through the Rockies, to Vancou- 
ver, The many branches of this line run to Halifax, 
Fredric town, Quebec, and Toronto in the east; and in 
the west, branches are pushed out north and south 
of the main line from almost every station of any im- 
portance. In connection with the C. P. R., isa line of 
steamships from Vancouver to Yokohama and Hong- 
Kong and from Montreal to Liverpool.. This line is one 
of great importance to the empire, but it lies easily 
open to destruction from south of the border in many 
localities, principally along the length north and west of 
Lake Superior. 

(v) The Canadian Northern Railway connects Port Arthur vid 
the south shores of the Lake of the Woods with Winnipeg, 
thence a through line runs vid Battleford to Edmonton. 
Ultimately the line will be extended through theYellow- 
head Pass to Vancouver and on to a point at the north 
end of Vancouver Island. From Portage la Prarie a 
loop line has also been constructed, south, vid Regina 
to Saskatoon on the main line. From Saskatoon bran- 
ches north to Prince Albert and west to Calgarry are also 
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‘ in operation, Battleford and Prince Albert have also 
. been connected up and from Prince Albert and Le Pas 
lines are at present under construction to the south 
shores of Hudson Bay. From Winnipeg there will even- 
tually be connections with Georgian Bay, Toronto, and 

. Quebec. 

Quite outside any question as to the advantages of these railways 
in the improbable event of any trouble with the United Stutes, the 
advantages to the empire generally of the enormous development of 
railway communication in Eastern and Western Canada is very 
apparent. The opening up of the Canadian west nnd north, the 
development of the natural resources of the country, increase in 
population, etc., are all matters of the most vital interest and im- 
portance to Greater Britain. The great grain producing districts 
of Western Canada are brought near to Great Britain. Transport 
of troops to the Pacific coast is rendered easier, and the distance 
from Liverpool to the Pacific, and also to China and Japan, is very 
materially reduced. To all who are interested in empire politics 
the history of railway development in Canada during the last 
decade cannot fail but be of great interest and, to the soldier 
particularly, a more intimate knowledge of what has been done and 
of what is being done to-day by the Canadian people towards 
developing and opening up their vast territory does not fall in 
importance very far below the study of campaigns and the art of 
war generally. Solidarity understanding, and appreciation of each 
other's effurts is essential if the empire is to hold together, and 
there appears to be little doubt that if it ¢s to hold together the 
component parts will some day soon be required to fight together. 
Therefore, for all of us, the better we knuw each other and each 
other's history the stronger we shall stand together if and when the 
time comes for us to do so. 

Away back in the middle of the seventeenth century companies 

of militia were enrolled in the parishes of 

The Canadian MINtH® French Canada as a protection aad for use 
against the savage Iroquois nation with whom the French were then 
constantly at war. ‘Thus did a militia come into being in Canada, 
and from that time up to the present the liability to serve has been 
steadily recognised by Canadians, under whatever Government. 
French and English have taken the field together many times, both 
inside their own borders in defence of their common country, and 
outside their boundaries in the cause of empire. As the British 
army has a glorious tradition so also has the militia of Canada, 
of which the country is rightly proud, and it is that which in part 
accounts fur the universal interest displayed in militia matters by 
the peuple generally throughout the whole Duminion. The liability 
of every individual to serve his country when required has been 
the ideal held by successive Guvernments and accepted by suc- 
ceeding generations of Canadians and, within the last devade, the 
assumption by Canada of full responsibility for the defence of certain 
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Canadian seaports and the consequent withdrawal from Canada of 
British garrisons has shown how clearly this ideal is realised ; nor are 
other more recent signs wanting in the political,{naval, and military 
policy of the Canadian Government to indicate how thoroughly 
Canada recognises her responsibilities and how highly she values her 
connection with Great Britain and her place as first among the 
daughter nations of the empire. 

The militia force of the Dominion is divided into the “active” 
and the “ reserve” militia. The active militia comprises corps raised 
both by voluntary enlistment and by ballot; the former includes the 
permanently embodied force and certain city and rural corps raised 
on a militia basis, the ballot provides a means of further completing 
these corps under certain laid down conditions. Under the Act, the 
reserve militia includes the whole male population, if and whenever 
it becomes apparent to Government that their services are required. 
As an organized force, the militia can only be called upon to serve in 
defence of Canada, but individuals have in the past been frequently 
allowed to volunteer for serviee in, or in defence of, any part of the 
empire. 

The Imperial Defence Conference of 1909 formulated the idea of 
organizing the forces of the Crown, wherever they may be, so that, 
while preserving the autonomy of each Dominion, should the Domi- 
nions desire to assist in defence of the empire in a real emergency, 
their forces could be rapidly combined into one homogenous Imperial 
army. Since this conference Canada has established the nucleus of 
aGeneral Staff, the chief of the staff being a member of the Canadian 
militia council, and certain vacancies in the Camberley Staff College 
are now open for competition among specially recommended Cana- 
dian officers. The Royal Military College of Canada trains cadets 
as well for the Imperial as for the Canadian forces, while interchanges 
of officers between the Dominion, India, and the mother country 
provide opportunities for selected officers to study the organization, 
etc., of the forces maintained by each ; recently also the appointment 
to the staffs of commands and districts in Canada of a certain number 
of general staff officers from home has been arranged for. 

The Dominion itself has been divided into certain military 
districts for purpose of command and administration, and, in order 
to exercise officers in the duties of high command, certain of these 
districts have alsoibeen combined into “ commands” ; militia matters 
generally are regulated at headquarters by a council of seven mem- 
bers with the Minister of Militia and Defence as president and 
subordinate to this is an inspector-general with inspectors under 
him for each arm or auxiliary service. 

The present peace establishment of the active militia is roughly 
about 50,000 which comprises the city and rural corps and the 

Permunent force. The former train at local headquarters, the rural 
Corps train annually in camps of exercise while the permanent force, 
which has an establishment of about 5,000, serve as models in 
organization and also schools of instruction for the remainder of the 
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militia force and auxiliary services. Field firing, tactical exercises, and 
manceuvres on a larger scale are carried out annually in particular 
areas set apart by Government for such purposes. The higher 
organization of the force is provided for by its allotment to brigades 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, while the Dominion arsenal at 
Quebec and the rifle factory provide for arms and ammunition required 
by the force. Such is, generally, the organization of the Canadian 
forces. 

An examination into the military strength of the United States 

The United states ‘oes not properly fall within the limits of this 

f paper, but it will be of interest to outline the 
development and growth of the American military system, particularly 
as this is a subject regarding which it is somewhat difficult to obtain 
accurate and recent information. The war of American Independence, 
which lasted for six years, was fought on the American side by an 
army without much in the way of organization, equipment, or supplies. 
In studying this war, what strikes one most forcibly is the extra- 
ordinary ineptitude of most of our generals, the control exercised 
over them from England, and the brilliant qualities as a soldier and 
a leader displayed by General Washington throughout the whole 
course of the operations. At Bunker's Hill the Americans held,their 
own successfully against the best European troops, and as a result of 
that battle and of the war which followed it there has,Sup to com- 
paratively recent times, been no very great belief in America as to 
the necessity for a regular national military organization. Even a8 
late as 1861, according to Henderson, “the need of discipline and 
training for the fearless and intelligent representatives of the sover- 
eign people was scornfully repudiated.” Washington was almost 
alone in insisting, both during the war of independence and after, 
upon the necessity for an army properly organized, ,trained, and 
equipped.* 

From 1783 to 1846 belief in an untrained militia held the field 
in America. With the outbreak of war with Mexico in the latter year 
the President of the United States was, for the first time, authorised 
to call for as well as to accept volunteers, up to a strength of 150,000 
and for a period of one year's service; he was also empowered to 
employ the militia for a period of six months and to raise certain 
regiments. After this war the total authorised strength of the 
American army stood at about 15,000 men. 

The outbreak between the North and South in 1861 found the 
actual strength of the Federal army at about 10,000 and, during 
the four years of war, the numbers actually available for service, 
in the North, were roughly 4,500,000 of whom about 2,000,00C 
were enlisted, the maximum number actually under arms at any 
one time being 970,000. These numbers were raised at first by 
successive calls for volunteers ; later, by conscription. At the close 


* Most of the figures that follow are taken from articles. on‘the U.S. Army 
by F. V. Greene. y i 
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of the war the total authorised army strength was 47,800 which 
was gradually reduced until, in 1874, the actual strength stood at 
25,000. 

In 1898 came war with Spain. The standing army was increased 
to 63,000 and an enactment was passed giving power to the President 
“at any time that a volunteer army may saad necessary” to raise 
volunteer troops, generally, and a volunteer brigade of engineers, parti- 
cularly, “ from the nation at large” instead of from the States ; the 
Act also authorised the raising of a special volunteer force of 19,000 
enlisted men, “possessing immunity from diseases incidental to 
tropical climates.” The actual increases during one month, at the time 
of the war, were regulars from 25,000 to 44,000, volunteers up to 
125,000. In three months the regulars reached a total of 56,200, 
the volunteers touched 212,000, and all were organized, armed, and 
equipped. The conclusion of the war saw 59,000 regulars, 16,000 
United States volunteers and 200,000 State volunteers in the field. 
At the outbreak of the Philippine insurrection a strength of 65,000 
was enacted for the regular army, with 35,000 volunteers “from the 
nation at large.” When the Philippine insurrection was crushed the 
regulars were again reduced to 28,000. 

These figures serve to show what has, in the past, been accom- 
plished by the United States in the matter of organizing, arming, 
equipping, and placing in the field large bodies of men, and, quite 
recently, the American General Staff were able during nine days to 
concentrate 20,000 men on the borders of Texas to meet eventualities 
there. But the number of able-bodied men cannot be taken as the 
true criterion of a country’s strength ; warfare at the present time 
requires much more than mere numbers. 

Between 1899 and 1902 the American army was again reor- 
ganized. The number of officers was fixed at 4,000 and the enlisted 
strength at between 60,000 and 100,000 and, between 1902--10, actual 
strength has varied between 60,000 and 79,000. The pronase of 
“a fully trained, armed and equipped militia subject to the Presi- 
dent’s order” was fixed at from 120,000 to 150,000. A General Staff 
has been formed, coast defence forts have been armed, a large 
amount of money has been spent on West Point, and a “War 
College” has been established. A feature of this reorganization is 
the statement of the principle that “the real object of having a 
standing army is to prepare for war—” a self-evident proposition 
but one only lately recognised in America. 

At the present time there is a bill pending in Congress which 
provides for three classes of volunteers :— 

(i) Those from the organized militia who volunteer for a 
longer period than nine months. 

(ii) A class composed of officers and men with previous mili- 
tary service. 

(iii) Volunteers organized by the States. 

(i) and (ii) are estimated at 70,000; (iii) is limited only by 

conditions as to armament, supplies, etc. 
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As yet, the American standing army has no higher organization 
in brigades, etc., but the proportion between the different arms is 
fixed as follows :— 

Cavalry, 15 regiments. | Artillery, 6 regiments. 
Engineers, 1 regiment. | Coast Defence Artillery. 

There are seven battalions of scouts, officered from the army or 
from those who have served in the Spanish-American war, for service 
in the Philippines ; these with one Porto Rico regiment completes 
the tale of the present standing army of the United States which, 
to-day, numbers roughly 73,800 men. 

la connection with the subject of “Canadian defence,” the 

possibility of an attack upon Canada from 
roe me considerations the south has been touched upon by several 

writers and, although such a possibility is 
exceedingly remote, there is much of interest for academic discussion 
in the consideration of this contingency. There is neither place nor 
space here to discuss this matter in detail, but a brief reference 
may be made to views that have been advanced by more than one 
writer on the subject. 

Speaking generally, those who have treated of it are perhaps too 
prestly troubled both by the length of the southern frontier of 
Canada and also by the fact that a great length of that frontier 
lies open to the south. Stress has also been laid upon the develop- 
ments that have taken place in the west and north of Canada dur- 
ing the past few years, the towns and cities that have sprung into 
being in the western and northern lands, and the varied and import- 
ant interests that are now centred west of Lake Superior and north 
to the Hudson Bay region; the general conclusion drawn is that 
whereas, in earlier days, the neighbourhood of Detroit was practically 
“ farthest west” in Canada, present and near future conditions would 
render it necessary to take the whole southern frontier from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and also the shores of Hudson Bay, into very 
serious account should any unforeseen contingency ever again place 
Canada upon her defence against her southern neighbour. 

Now, in such a case, it would certainly be eminently desirable 
to protect the whole southern frontier of Canada so as to prevent any 
damage whatsoever to property or vested interests, interruption of 
rail communication from east to west, etc. but in dealing with any 
defence problem, whether it be that of a frontier or of a locality only, 
there must always be acompromise between what is desirable and 
what is actually necessary and also actually possible, having regard 
to all governing conditions as they actually exist at the time. 

What is destrable has been stated. One of the elementary prin-, 
ciples of strategy contains the guide to what is necessary, that is 
to avoid dispersion of force along a whole frontier and to concentrate 
force at decisive points, 7.¢., such points as are most liable to serious 
attack and from which counteraction can best be undertaken. With 
regard to the determination of these points, past history furnishes 
one guide ; there is another in present day knowledge in the light 
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of which it is not difficult to determine the particular locality with- 
in which lies the heart of Canada, It is against the heart that the 
most serious effort would in all human probability be made, and it is 
the locality in which the heart is contained that demands attention 
first of all. Protect the heart, strike with all possible strength at 
what menaces it, the remainder of the body is of infinitely smaller 
import. As to the degree of strength available for protection and 
counteraction, the questions of naval action, numbers, organization, 
equipment and training of the land forces, communications, supply, 
etc., maoust all receive consideration before what is possible can be 
arrived at. 

Such generally is the way to approach the subject under 
reference. It is a most interesting study, this question of “ Canadian 
defence.” There is no intention of examining it further here, but it 
will well repay examination and thought by students of military 
science. Solutions to all the points involved are by no means obvious, 
and, should the eventuality spoken of ever actually occur, the 
soldier and the politicians would, as has so often been the case in 
past history, certainly find themselves at variance as to whether 
or not the correct course, governed by sound strategy, should be 
pursued. 

The Rush-Bagot Convention is probably well known as to its 

terms, but it may fitly be referred to here. 
lneRush Bagot Conven- Jt was entered into by Great Britain and 
the United States in 1814 and under it 
naval strength on the Great Lakes, on each side, is limited to the 
following, v2z., one vessel on Lake Ontario, two vessels on the upper 
lakes, and one only on Lake Champlain. From articles which have 
from time to time appeared in the press there appears to be some 
doubt as to whether the United States have adhered to the actual 
spirit of this Convention, as American ships, for training and other 
urposes, have passed up to the lakes where they are said to have 
en armed. 
There are two other matters which it may also be well to 
mention :— 

(i) The principle of a contribution by Canada to the naval 
strength of the empire has been accepted by the 
Cacadian nation, although the exact terms of that con- 
tribution are still for settlement. 

(ii) The Panama Canal will probably be opened in October 
1913. On the seaboard of North America, this prac- 
tically doubles, to the United States, the value of each 
one of her fighting antpe 

In concluding these notes on Canada it remains to say that 

what is of the greatest importance to the British Empire is the 
undeniable fact that the heart of the great Canadian nation is 
sound. In the past, this has been made abundantly manifest in 
Many ways and upon many occasions. The most recent and also 
perhaps the most unmistakable evidences of its truth are the 


. 
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attitude of Canada to-day towards the naval and military policy of 
th> empire and the recent defeat of the reciprocity measure 
introduced by the late Liberal Government, the latter constituting, 


as it does, a direct refusal on the part of the Canadian people to be 
drawn into the orbit of American ambitions and politics. 
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MILITARY ERONAUTICS. 
By Captain 8, D, Massy, 29th Punjabis, 
on 9th July 1912. 
H. E. The Commander-in-Chief, in the Chair. 


Tue Lecturer: Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen,—This 
lecture is entitled “ Military Aeronautics,” but perhaps it would be 
more accurate to describe it as merely an outline of what has been 
done in the past avd what we ourselves and other nations are doi 
now. Present development is of such extreme rapidity, that it is 
quite impossible to predict the degree of indispensability with 
which the subject will be regarded in the near future. 

There is not nearly sufficient time at your disposal to listen to 
anything approaching a full account of the subject, even were I 
capable of giving you one. I trust, therefore, you will be lenient 
with me if I appear to gloss over any matter which seems to require 
detailed explanation. : 

There is a mass of legend relating to flight by man which is | 

both curious and interesting as showing how 
peor ly bistory: its possibilities have been Bo deed non 
remote ages down to the present time. The first name that we may 
note in connection with human flight is that of Leonardo da Vinci, 
who died nearly 400 years ago. In addition to being a great artist, 
(and it is unfortunately only in this connection that he is known to 
the general public,) he was also skilled in anatomy, mathematics, 
and the science of his day. These attainments assisted him in the 
production of a flying-machine with many remarkable qualities. 
The power-plant was, of necessity, the man who flew it. Phe 
machine’s chief feature was its jointed wings, which contractéd on 
the up-stroke and expanded on the down-stroke. 

After that date some considerable time elapsed before it was 
recognised that flying-machines should be developed along the lines 
ofa soaring apparatus. In the interval, however, much thought 
had been devoted to lighter-than-air thachines. In 1670, for 
instance, Francesco Lana designed an airship supported by vacuum 
globes. In 1782, Montgolfier invented the hot-air balloon. In the 
following year Rozier made the first balloon ascent and Robert 
built a hydrogen gas balloon. The first cross-ChaiMfel flight by 
balloon was made by Blanchard in 1785. In 1824 Henson and 
Stringfellow began their investigations, and to them and Wenham 
must be attributed a large share in the evolution of the prototype 
of the modern aeroplane. 

The experiments and investigations of these three were carried 
still further forward by Otto Lilienthal (1848—96). In 1852 Giffard 
built a dirigible fitted with a steam-engine. Pilcher commenced 
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his gliding experiments in England in 1895, and in the following 
year, Chanute introduced gliding into America. 

I have given enough instances to show that we have for 
centuries been endeavouring to fly ; and in explanation of the failure 
met with till quite recently, I will quote two sentences of Sir 
Hiram Maxim’s. He says :—“ Mathematicians have always told us 
that a flying-machine would be possible just as soon as a suitable 
motor for the purpose was discovered. They have always said, ‘ give 
us the motor and we will very soon. give you the flying-machine.’” 
I will refer to this question of a suitable motor at greater length 
hereafter, and will endeavour to point out how the whole question 
of mechanical flight was hung up for want of this power-plant. 
From the year 1882, Sir Hiram devoted considerable time and 
money to the subject, and by 1893 he had constructed an aeroplane 
of colossal proportions which was chiefly remarkable for being fitted 
with a steam engine of his own design. This worked at a boiler- 
pressure of 320lbs, and developed 360 h. p. at 375 revolutions. 
Unfortunately I am unable to state the weight of this engine. It 
now lies in the engineering section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Kensington. So sure was Maxim that his machine would 
lift, that he ran it down a track specially devised to prevent its 


. Soing so,as he wanted to conduct certain experiments with it before- 


hand. Nevertheless at the third trial, it tore up 100 feet of this 
track and would have continued in the air, but for the closing of the 
engine throttle to prevent further damage. 

In 1905 the performances in America of the brothers Wilbur 
and Orville Wright attracted attention. Hitherto, all experiments 
had been conducted, as far as possible, in secret, but in October 1905 
their machine, a biplane fitted with a 24h.-p. motor, did what was 
then a record in the shape of 24 miles in 88 minutes. During that 
year, the Wrights made 45 flights and covered several hundred 
miles in the aggregate. They resolutely shunned publicity until 
the machine was as perfect as the then available knowledge could 
make it. Inthe Autumn of 1908, they brought it to France and 
astonished the world with its performances. 

From 1908 to the present day the evolution of mechanical 
flight has been astonishingly rapid, and amongst other side issues 
directly connected therewith is the investigation of the atrtosphere, 
both in its upper and lower levels. It is of extreme importance that we 
should have a far greater knowledge of this than we already possess. 

What is known as the atmosphere, air, or, in other words, what 
we breathe, is believed to terminate ata 
height vertically above the earth’s surface 
of 10 miles, or over 50,000 feet. A height of 34,000 feet has been 
attained in a free balloon. This happened to be an accident, and, 
needless to say, the aeronauts did not remain at this altitude longer 
than they could help. In addition to the atmosphere being what 
we breathe, it is also what we are now commencing to fly in. Here I 
would point out that navigating the air in a flying-miachine is 
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analogous to navigating the sea ina submarine, once the latter is 
submerged, in that, in addition to having to keep controt of the 
aircraft's horizontal movements, it is also necessary to maintain its 
fore and aft and its lateral equilibrium. This latter is the problem 
above all others awaiting solution. 

We know but little of the atmosphere in general and the upper 
atmosphere in particular. Two reasons account for this lack of 
knowledge. First, its very nature and volume render it difficult to 
study with scientific precision. Secondly, the importance of possess- 
ing this knowledge was hardly realised till flying became general. 
Very valuable investigations concerning the upper atmosphere have 
undoubtedly been made in the past, but it will be due to the advent 
of mechanical fight if, as assuredly will one day be the case, we 
ever have complete knowledge of the atmesphere from sea-level to 
the height at which it ceases in space, 

The state of the weather is nowadays forecasted with consi- 
derable accuracy for 24 hours and more ahead, and there is no reason 
to suppose that, given the money for research work, it will be impos- 
sible to foretell weather several days in advance. The.vital necessity 
for accurate weather prophecies to render safe the lengthy cross- 
country journeys that will be common a few years hence, is obvious. 

Naturally we know more about what may be called the bed cf 
the atmosphere. That is, from sea-level up to about 3 to 4,000 feet 
and I will endeavour to describe as briefly as possible how it is 
experienced by an sroplane ilot in its calms, winds, and gusts. 

Flying in a flat calm at dawn is a very different thing to flying 
at noon on a bright sunny day. Add to the calm at dawn a slight 
frost unaccompanied by fog on the preceding night and you have a 
combination of the best possible conditions for flight. 

The foregoing statement leads one to enquire what is the 

Wind (poskatal, 6s difference between the state of the atmos- 
remous. phere on a chilly dawn and its state at 
noon with the sun shining. In the first case 
there is a complete absence of gusts, eddies, wind-pockets, and so- 
called ‘holes in the air,’ all of which terms are summed up in the 
French word remou. When a remou is experienced in the absence 
of wind, it is due to the varying intensity of the radiation of the 
sun’s heat from the earth’s surface. This is commonly called a heat 
remou. For example, imagine a man in the course of a cross-country 
journey having to fly successively overa meadow, a river, a dry 
field of stubble, and a wood in full summer foliage. Conditions, 
absence of wind, bright sun, flat country ; time between 9 A.M. 
and 5 p.m. You will note my having said ‘absence of wind’ and 
not ‘calm.’ From the aviator’s point of view, there isa deal of 
difference, which I will try to explain. In reality, unless he 
flies over this country at an altitude exceeding 1,000 feet, he will, 
under the given conditions of weather and time, come in for a more 
or less severe buffeting and will veritably have to work his passage, 
When he leaves the meadow below him and passes over the water, 
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he will lose altitude, sometimes of several feet, with the suddenness of. 
a jerk. This is always more or less disconcerting because, apart from 
the unpleasant sensation such as is felt when a lift suddenly descends 
unexpectedly, he has no means of knowing how far he is going to be 
dropped. Having steadied himself and his machine after this little 
incident, he now makes ready to sit tight for the corresponding rise 
which will be experienced when he leaves the river and passes over to 
the stubble field. This will, however, be less emphatic than the 
previous drop, because the action of gravity has a more steadying 
effect when one is being forced upwards than when the air appears 
to resolve itself into something less than nothing beneath one’s 
machine and one commences to fall. Passing from the dry stubble, 
the aviator arrives over the dark wood, and here he will find a drop 
almost as sudden as the one he weathered when leaving the meadow 
for the river. To illustrate my point, I have of course given an 
extreme example so far as weather is concerned, though the type 
of country described is not uncommonly met with in Europe. Why 
does the aviator experience a drop when going from the meadow to 
the river, arise from the river to the stubble, and adrop from 
stubble to wood ? Because (and this is thesole reason under the 
given conditions) the heat radiation from the water is practically 
nil by comparison with that from off the. meadow, and particularly 
the stubble, which is dry and of light colour. Similarly the radiation 
from the dark wood is much less than from the stubble field. All 
heat remous are of this nature and are in short vertically ascending 
or descending currents of air. Land remous of course are caused 
by wind blowing over the unevennesses, natural or artificial, of the 
earth’s surface. A man flying north, in awind blowing south, over 
a ridge similar to the Hog’s Back in Surrey, would, were he flying 
low enough, experience a drop just before reaching the crest of 
the ridge and a rise on coming almost perpendicularly over it. Land 
remous, except of course in mountainous country, are not noticeable 
at such high altitudes as heat remous. That is to say, in acountry, 
such as the south of England, omitting perhaps the Sussex Downs, 
a cross-country flight undertaken at an altitude of 2,000 feet would 
probably be performed free from land remouws. Given wind and sun 
you naturally have a combination of the two kinds of remow. 

Since it is the sun which, in the absence of wind, causes most 
of the atmospheric disturbance at the earth’s surface, flying is, for 
preference, mostly done from dawn till about two hours after sunrise, 
and from an hour before sunset till dusk. This, however, is by no 
means a hard-and-fast rule. What with the rapid improvement in 
planes and engines and the undoubted advance in the skill of the 
pilots, it is becoming less and less difficult to be in the air during 
any period of daylight. 

Temperature, as faras the pilot is concerned, is not of great 
importance. Undoubtedly it is about the 
coldest thing I know to sit in an aeroplane 
and fly over country white with hoar-frost, but it is by no means 80 
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severe as to incapacitate one, Leather garments, fur gloves, anda cap 
protecting ears, chin, and head prevent one from being frost-bitten. 
Tam unaware of any flights having been undertaken in very 
high temperatures such as obtain in this country in the summer 
months. I think the atmosphere is probably ina more or less 
disturbed condition, due to excessive heat radiation, and difficulties 
may be expected with regard to engine-heating troubles. For the 
pilot, if it be calm, it can but bea pure delight. The higher he 
climbs the cooler it will be, and he is all the time sitting ina 
steady air blast. 
Flying in rain adds weight to the machine and greatly restricts 
niis powers of observation. Added weight means 
: reduced climbing facilities and a longer run 
on the ground to get off. I was once a passenger in a water-logged 
machine piloted by a very skilful flier in the late Air Battalion. He 
was quite unable to coax the machine more than a few feet above 
the ground, and we had an exciting five minutes clearing hedges by 
inches. 
1910 probably saw more types of aeroplane than will any 
subsequent year. Flying received its great 
pitgdern types of sero” impetus in 1908. During the following 
twelve months anybody who had any ideas 
on the subject and the moncy to put them into being was busy at work, 
and the exhibitions and flying grounds uf 1910 were the witnesses 
of these productions. In addition to monoplanes, biplanes, and 
triplanes which never actually flew, or which hopped with extreme 
clumsiness, there were numbers of subtle variations of these, to say 
nothing of helicopters, paddle-box machines, and others still more 
wonderful, The majority were found to be impracticable, but a few 
became the prototypes of the machines of the present day. Notable 
amongst these were Blériot’s and Henry Farman’s. The now famous 
Nieuports, Deperdussins, and Bregucts had not at that time been 
evolved. Since then, ideas have been consolidated, fanciful notions 
have been worked out to exhaustion, and we have settled down to 
two main types, the monoplane and the biplane. Discussion, long 
and sometimes heated, has raged round the respective merits of each. 
Perhaps the monoplane has, so far, had the best of the argument. 
It is at any rate the more popular type with the general public, and 
to the eye, it looks a much more natural flier. My own humble 
Opinion is that the biplane is on many counts the equal of the mono- 
plane and, on some, distinctly superior. I will give reasons for this 
statement later on when discussing the essential and desirable 
qualities of a machine for military reconnaissance. 
It is possible for the private individual to purchase an 
acroplane, complete with engine, for less than 
panitial cost and main. ¢(30(), while for £1,000 most of the machines 
on the market will be within his reach. His 
expenses, however, do not cease at this figure. The machine has to 
be housed in a shed of considerable proportions. It requires a 
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well trained mechanic to look after it, and much employment 
can be found for another though less skilled hand. At the same 
time a very large proportion of spare parts must be purchased. 
Aeroplanes are fragile things, and are constantly asked to endure 
much greater hardships than they are capable of. Few people 
arrive at the stage of cross-country flying without doing more or 
less serious damage to the machine in the course of learning. I do 
not wish to be understood as enumerating these items with the 
object of discouraging private enterprise, but people who contem- 
late the possession of their own machine should have some previous 
idea of their liabilities. 

It isinvariably due, in the first instance, to private enterprise 
that any new movement or industry receives Government suppers 
or recognition. It must by now be well knownthat the aeroplane 
industry at home has been struggling from hand-to-mouth ever 
since its inception, and you are perhaps aware of the clamour for 
such recognition and support which has continued for nearly two 
years in the technical press. The reason why it has so far been 
withheld is due, primarily, to lack of private enterprise. The general 
apathy and indifference of the public at home towards aeronautics 
would astonish those who have been away from the country for the 
last few years. Flying has not been keenly taken up by the young 
man of leisureand means, This class of person was in great measure 
responsible for the rapid development and improvement of the 
motor car some ten years ago. “ Here’s a new toy, let’s buy one.” 
The demand was consequently assured, and was for many years 
greater than the supply, thus putting the manufacturers into the 
blissful position of having more work than they could undertake. 
The profitable disposal of their output was a certainty, and fancy 
prices were the order of the day. 

The reverse is the case in the acroplane industry. ‘Here is 6 
new toy, but don't let’s buy one.” The only people who learn to 
fly are sailors, soldiers, and certain mechanics and others directly 
and financially interested in the industry. The two former learn 
because they realise the immense possibilities in naval and military 
aeronautics, and the mechanics, because they seek employment in 
an aeroplane factory where the possession of a pilot aviator’s 
certificate is a powerful asset. But few sailors and soldiers can 
afford to own machines privately, while mechanics of course have 
no intention of doing so, because, if they are pilot-instructors, which 
is what they want to become, they will get as much flying on their 
employer's machines as they want. Thus, there being no private 
enterprise, the demand for machines simply does not exist. All 
that the manufacturing firms are now looking forward to is the 
plating with them of large orders by the Admiralty and War Office. 

t is not necessary here to describe the degree of patience with 
which firms have been waiting for these orders. We are very 
fortunately past that stage now. We are taking up the matter 
in earnest and the Home Government is beginning to purchas 
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machines. Let us hope it will save many firms who have been 
struggling for months past on the verge of bankruptcy. It is 
obvious that foreign supplies will be closed to us in time of war, and 
as it is not the policy of Government to manufacture machines, we 
must have firms in the country with plenty of capital and resources 
in order to turn out the large numbers that will be required. 
Incidentally, our present most urgent need is a reliable engine. 
When we go to war, our supply of Gnomes, Renaults, Clergets, 
Anzanis and the rest will perforce be restricted to those in the 
country, and they won't be nearly enough. If the Daily Mail 
would put up yet one more handsome prize for an all-British aero- 
motor that would carry out a test proportional in severity to the 
amount of the reward, it would be doing a greater national service 
than ever before. 

But for the invention and subsequent general adoption of the 

internal combustion engine for motor cars, 
areca which themselves have really only come into 
general use within the last eight years, we should still be as far from 
the complete solution of mechanical flight as we were fifty years ago. 
As has already been shown, men have been working on _thefproblem 
for centuries and, for sheer lack of a power-plant of sufficient motive 
force, lightness, and compactness, were never able to get beyond the 
stage of what we now call the glider. In 1912, however, we have this 
power-plant in the shape of the modern aero-motor. The problem 
has been the reduction of weight with the maintenance of power. 
This has only been made possible by the production of high grade 
steels and other metals which a few years ago were unheard of. The 
result is that to-day the lightest reliable aero-motor developes no less 
than one horse-power for just over 3lbs. in weight of the material 
of which it is constructed. That is to say, the complete engine of 
45 h.-p. weighs just over 150lbs. and but few aero-motors—even 
water-cooled—now weigh more then 10lbs. per horse-power. 

What we are striving for, and are very gradually succeeding to, 
is reliability. For the present purpose we have got our engine of 
sufficient lightness, but we are far from being able to say that once 
it is started i¢ will continue to run and maintain its full power till 
its fuel tanks are empty. In a great measure this want of reliability 
is due to the cutting down of weights to the finest possible limits 
compatible with safety. But in addition to the necessity for lightness 
must be taken into consideration the conditions under which the 
aero-engine is required to work. These are just about as arduous 
ascan be imagined. In direct contrast to the road car, the aero- 
motor has to run ‘all out’, 4.¢., it has to put forth its utmost power 
from the time it leaves the ground till the flight is concluded. Here 
then are excellent opportunities for over-heating and all its attendant 
troubles, to say nothing of the strain and wear and _ tear of workin 
Parcs at this high pressure. In addition, it must be ceniaiberet 
that from the nature of the case, the engine is bolted to a very light 
frame frequently and of necessity consisting cf wooden struts braced 
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with wire, so that vibration is excessive. It is a platitude that if 
you want to make your 30h. p. car last, never ask it to put forth 
more than 20 h.p. The same applies in theory to the aero-motor, 
only unfortunately in practice, your 50 h-p. aeroplane, if ale 
exerting 35 h. p. may possibly just lift from the ground, but will 
certainly be unable to attain any height. The question of weight is 
so important that we cannot yet spare the extra number of pounds 
which, if put into the engine, would give us either increased 
reliability or flexibility of speed, such as we have in the road car. 
Air-cooled and water-cooled engines each have their advantages 
and disadvantages. The former are more liable to troubles from over- 
heating, but are lighter, or, expressed in another way, produce more 
power for a given weight. Also they present less head resistance to 
the wind, an all important factor, since they have no large radiating 
surfaces to be exposed. Water-cooled engines are of necessity 
heavier, and their radiators offer considerable resistance in flight, 
with consequent decrease in the general efficiency of the machine. On 
the other hand they are less liable to cease work from overheating. 
There is one Preis gs is considered by many to be_ better 
than all others. It is the French “Gnome” 
ies ee designed by M. Séguin. It is air-cooled, and, 
for its horse-power, is the lightest but one on the market. With it 
have been performed the majority of records in distance, duration, 
and altitude. Its construction is unique and most ingeniously carried 
out, and deserves a short description. It is made in four* sizes, 50,70, 
100 and 140 h. p. The 100 and 140 h. p. are practically two fifties 
or two seventies coupled together. The 50 and 70 are 7-cylindered. 
Cylinders are. bolted radially to a central crank chamber. Exhaust 
valves in cylinder heads. Inlet valves in pistons. The cam box 
operating the exhaust valve rods is situated in one of the cover plates 
of the crank chamber. Inlet valves open by suction and are kept 
closed on the other three strokes by ingeniously contrived balance 
weights. The crank shaft is stationary and the seven cylinders and 
crank chamber revolve round it, the propeller being direct-coupled to 
the latter, The motor is lubricated with castor oil, which it consumes 
in large quantities and ejects straight into the air from the exhaust 
valves. From the nature of the case, this cannot be collected and 
used again, as is possible with non-rotary motors. The carburettor 
is @ very crude device and wasteful of petrol, It is gravity-fed and 
consists simply of a jet through which the fuel is sucked by a short 
RP into the hollow crank shaft and from there into the cylinders. 
tichness of mixture is controlled, not by adjusting the amount of 
airadmitted past the jet, but by opening or closing the direct supply 
from the tank to the jet itself. The number of revolutions are 
1,100, at which rate it develops 45h. p. It will be seen that the 
cooling of each cylinder is about as efficient as it could be, in that it 
1s not only working in the draught of the speedof the machine 
itself, but also in the draught created by its own revolutions. The 


* Since these notes were compiled an 8h, p. “Gnome” has been‘put on 
the market, 
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50 and 100 h. p. of this make have proved themselves to be prac- 
tically free from over-heating troubles. When the 70 h. p. was 
produced, many doubts were cast at the possibility of efficiently 
cooling such large cylinders by air, and the first of these engines were 
undoubtedly not so satisfactory from this point of view as the 
50h. p. Latterly, however, they have been immensely improved. 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and there is already one 
firm which is making just as near a copy of the Gnome as is possible 
without infringing patents. Doubtless others will follow. ; 
There is one serious disadvantage inherent in all rotary motors 
of which the Gnome is, par excellence, the outstanding type. This 
is gyroscopic force. ‘I'he Gnome 50 h. p,, under normal working 
conditions, weighs 170lbs. and makes 1,100 complete revolutions 
per minute. Consider this asa tly-wheel, and you havea large 
top of considerable weight revolving with extreme rapidity. In 
other words, a powerful gyroscope. There is no time to go into 
its action in any detail, but most interesting experiments can be 
carried out with the child’s gyroscopic top, and will give one some 
idea of the force to be reckoned with. If the top is spun ina 
counter-clockwise direction, and one end is grasped in the hand 
with the axis of the top held horizontally, and the wrist is then 
deflected suddenly to the left, the top will tend tobe deflected 
vertically, the free end pointing downwards. The opposite is the 
effect if the top be deflected to the right. The reverse takes place 
if the top be spun in a clockwise direction. Now, apply this to the 
Gnome-engined aeroplane and, for sake of example, let us take the 
case of an engine-behind biplane, such as the Henry Farman. The 
engine, looking at it from aft, revolves counter-clockwise. When 
the pilot turns to the left, the distinct tendency of the machine is 
to dive also, and in order not to lose altitude, this has to be corrected 
by the elevator. \When turning to the right the machine tends to 
rise, and on performing a sharp turn iv 1s necessary to jamb the 
elevator hard down to prevent the machine from climbing at such 
an angle that it slips back vertically and becomes uncontrollable. 
When using a rotary motor one is constantly reminded of this gyros- 
copic force whenever one commences a turn in either direction out 
of the straight. When diving and climbing the machine will 
similarly want to turn to the right and left, but this is not so marked 
in effect as the operations are not so sudden and take place over a 
longer radius. This force is of course absent in non-rotary motors, 
but it must not be forgotten that the propellor itself is a gyroscope. 
It is too light to have any practical significance, yet it may be of 
interest to mention that the tips of an 8-foot propellor at 1,100 revolu- 
tions per minute, are travelling through the air at approximately 
320 miles per hour. In spite of this undoubtedly disturbing force, the 
Gnome, on account of its other excellences, is the most widely used 
engine of to-day. On the other hand, it is very generally recognised 
that it is not the type that has come to stay. The ultimate perfected 
aero-engine can hardly be expected to be of the rotary type, : 
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It séems a surprising statement to make, yet it is nevertheless 
correct to say that there are still numbers 
mesnenidimiiations °f of people who look upon the aeroplane as a 
dangerous toy. They are quite unconvinced 
of its practical utility for naval, military, or any other purposes, 
and Aa in spite of published and authenticated records of its 
performances. The convincing of those unwilling to believe is always 
adifficult matter, so in discussing very shortly the technical and 
mechanical limitations of flight, I would speak to those who realise 
what has been done already and who, like myself, are hopeful of future 
development far in excess of what has up to now been achieved. 

Given a reliable engine, the length ofa cross-country flight is 
obviously limited by the supply of fuel and oil that can be carried by 
the machine. Starting with full tanks, distances of over 200 miles 
are now frequently covered without making a landing to replenish. 
For military purposes, and particularly for strategical reconnaissance, 
it is most important that fuel capacity should be as large as possible, 
seeing that one is not likely to be allowed to land to procure petrol 
and oil in a hostile country. 

With regard to weather. At present, conditions such as a gale, 
snow, or heavy rain would render successful reconnaissance a matter 
of extreme difficulty. Skilled pilots can now fly with seeming ease in 
winds up to 35 miles per hour, but in a naval or military Flying Corps 
those who have not attained the same degree of perfection in the art 
will often be called on to work under conditions which can only 
just be faced with confidence by the experts. The subject will be 
referred to again later, but it is convenient here to state that in 
war, pilots will have to fly whatever the state of the weather. That 
they will be prepared to take these risks there can be no shadow of 
doubt, but it means with equal certainty that the proportion cf spare 
pilots and machines will have to be very large. 

A great disadvantage in the modern aeroplane is the weakness 
of its under-carriage. It has of necessity to be lightly constructed, 
and is usually just sufficiently strong to withstand the shock of a 
skilful landing. As often as not, when this is clumsily performed, 
damage more or less serious results. By far the greater percentage 
of accidents occur at the moment of touching earth. I have already 
stated that a machine attains its flying speed just at the moment of 
leaving ground. Now, on returning to earth, this speed will certainly 
not be less and may often be greater, particularly when descending 
at a steep angle necessitated by a limited choice of ground. 

One of the most important features of an aeroplane required for 
long distance strategical reconnaissance is that of speed. Suppose 
this machine to be capable of flying at 70 miles an hour,—nothing 
out of the way. Before it can take the air, it has to roll along the 
ground at speeds varying from rest to 70 miles an hour. Even over 
smooth ground, with pilot, observer, and full tanks, it will not attain 
this speed in less than 70 to 100 yards, and more, if the ground is 
rough and uneven, For some considerable distance ahead, the ground 
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must be free from hedges, trees, houses and other obstructions to 
enable the machine to get well clear.. This will give some idea of 
the ground required for starting from. For landing, such a large 
open area is not essential as the descent can be made sea to avoid 
obstacles. A landing-place, however, must always be chosen with 
regard to its facilities for leaving it again. 

One of the great deterrents to the development of excessive 
speed is this question of starting and landing. All designers agree 
that we could fly at 130 miles an hour and more, once the machine 
was in the air, were it not for the difficulty of constructing an under- 
carriage that would hold together when rolling at this speed over the 
ground. 

Aeroplanes then are chiefly limited in their activities by the 
amount of their fuel capacity; by rough weather ; by their inability 
to land without damage on very uneven surfaces ; and by the amount 
of clear ground they require when taking the air. 

Also it seems hardly necessary to remark that in the event of 
speine failure, the aeroplane, unlike the dirigible, has got to come 

lown. 

In flying across country there is the A cherliy possibility of 

the engine stopping and refusing to perform 

Chose nary wore - another evolunen till it has ean over- 
hauled. Needless to say, this cannot be done on an aeroplane 
in mid air. In the case of a dirigible, matters are different and 
minor adjustments and repairs can be carried out while floating. 
As I have just said, the aeroplane pilot who finds himself in the 
air with a motor that has ceased work, has got to come down. 
There is nothing in itself disconcerting in this, provided he hap- 
pens at the time to be passing over open country. The usual 
method of landing is, in fact, to switch off the ignition and glide 
to earth with a lifcless engine. Unfortunately it is the exception 
rather than the rule to be flying over country where a safe landing 
can be made in every direction. What the pilot can and does 
do, however, is to increase his chances of finding a clear spot by 
flying high. Suppose an aeroplane to possess a gliding angle of 
1 in 6, and suppose this machine to be ata height of 3,000 feet when 
the motor fails. Theoretically the pilot, if he wishes, can, by main- 
taining the machine at its gliding angle, bring it to earth 18,000 feet 
or nearly 34 miles from a point on the ground vertically below where 
the engine gave out, and this in any direction. Now I haven't 
worked out how many square miles of country are contained ina 
circle of 34 miles radius, but it will be an extreme misfortune 
if in this patch there are not a few square yards of suitable 
landing ground. I use the word “theoretically” with regard to 
descent ata machine’s truc gliding angle, because in practice it is 
dangerous to come down tvo “flat” lest the tail of the machine 
get low and it commence to lose way and finally to fall tail first to 
earth, For this reason it should always be remembered that, 
within reasonable limits, it is far safer to come down rapidly and at 
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an angle much greater than the mormal gliding angle. Of course 
this limits choice of landing ground, but I have shown that the 
higher one flies, the greater the choice. No cross-country flight 
should therefore be undertaken ata height of less than 1,500 feet, 
and, within limits, the higher one flies, the better. The wind at 
any considerable height, though perhaps travelling faster from one 
compass point to another, is undoubtedly freer from remous, both 
of the heat and the land variety. 

While talking of gliding angles, it may be well to explain the 
meaning, or at any rate that generally accepted, of the two French 
terms vol pluné and vol piqué. Not being versed in this excellent 
language, I am unable to say if the meanings I am about to give are 
literally correct, but they are undoubtedly those accepted by every 
English-speaking aviator and have long since passed into his vocabu- 
lary of technical terms. To these he has added another which he 
calls ‘ vol pancake,’ and it is a much more serious thing than 
either of the other two. Vol plund then means an aeroplane descent 
at the normal gliding angle of the machine. Engine of course 
switched off. One might perhaps call it a planing to earth as 
opposed to a dive to earth which is what vol piqué means, It is 
not advisable to go too close to the limits of either. In each case, if 
they are exceeded, the machine becomes uncontrollable. ‘ Vol pan- 
cake’ almost explainsitself. It is the act performed by the unskilful 
aviator who, in landing, underestimates his height from the ground 
and brings his machine from a steep angle to the horizontal some 
feet before he ought to do so. He has no time to correct the error, 
the machine rapidly loses forward way and descends to earth nearly 
vertically onan even keel. It must have been at this stage of 
the proceedings that it reminded a facetious onlooker of a pancake 
being tossed in a frying pan, and the expression was adopted 
forthwith. In most cases a landing of this description means damage 
to machine. Usually the undercarriage crumples up, accompanied 
by much noise of breaking wood. The propeller splinters and the 
machine comes to rest onitsmain planes. The pilot usually escapes, 
as there is but little tendency for him to be flung forward. Land- 
ing & la‘ vol pancake’ is, however, sometimes the only way. Should 
a pilot be so unfortunate as to find himself over a dense forest with 
a failing engine, he could not do better than to alight as flatly as 
possible on the tops of the trees and trust that his main planes 
will hold. I understand that this is the normal method whereby 
hydro-aeroplanes alight on the watcr, Certainly there is no better 
way for an aeroplane not fitted with floats. 

Perhaps a further proof, if one were needed, of the importance 
of flying as an asset to military operations, 
is furnished by the fact that the French and 
Germans have gone so far as to produce special maps for use with 
aircraft. 

Of course the best method of finding one’s way across country 
is by means of a map. The only other way, by compass, is not easy 
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of accomplishment, particularly if the wind is in any quarter other 
than right ahead or right astern, as it is difficult to allow for the 
iavitetle drift with any degree of accuracy. 

Maps of most civilised countries are readily procurable, and it 
may be taken for granted that, were we to go to war, these would be 
available. There is much diversity of opinion regarding the most 
suitable scale to use, but all are in agreement on one point, which 
is that the higher one flies, the easier it is to find and keep _posi- 
tion on the map. Firstly, because one has a greater horizon and does 
not appear to be coming up with objects so rapidly as when 
flying low; secondly, because the higher one flies, the more does 
the country beneath, owing to the greater distance from which it is 
viewed, resemble the map. These reasons are self-evident and 
require no further explanation. 

Personally, in default ofa special aeroplane map, I am of opinion 
that the most satisfactory scale to work with is an inch toa mile. 
It seems enormous. It means that in ashort cross-country journey 
of 60 miles one must carry, on rollers, 5 feet of map. The English 
Ordnance Survey mapsof this scale show just as much detail as 
is required and not more. They are extremely accurate, except in 
one important detail which is in no way the fault of the surveyors. 
They shew practically every road, main and subsidiary, that exists, 
and this is of the utmost importance. At 3,000 feet a subsidiary 
road looks like a main road, so that the only way of finding position 
by their means is to note carefully, first on the ground, the angles 
at which they join into or branch off from each other, and then to 
compare these with the map. Now if one is working with a map 
whose scale is too small to admit of all the roads being shown, it is 
obvious that one is liable to mistake a subsidiary road on the ground 
for a main road on the map. The mistake is not at once perceived, 
and one may have flown several miles out of one’s course before it 
is realized. It is then usually more by good luck than anything 
else that one is able to find the way back into the true course. If 
one is hopelessly at sea, the only thing to do is to descend and ask. 
The advisability of this procedure in war in a hostile country is 
highly questionable, and at once provides an invincible argument 
for the necessity of specially produced maps for use with aircraft. 

I mentioned a point on which the ordnance survey maps were 
not accurate. This is in the shape and extent of woods and copses. 
It is plain that any map, unless kept absolutely up to date, must fail 
in this respect. Since the making of a map large areas of wood and 
forest may be cut down and the ground turned into grass or cultiva- 
tion. Conversely, a wood or copse may, in a very few years’ time, 
grow up on land which was clear when the map was made. 

In cross-country flying there are certain features which stand 
out clearly and eich the eye of the pilot, and it is these which must 
have the first consideration in the production of special maps. They 
must be boldly depicted so that they are at once appreciated for 
what they are. Most of them are already shown on the majority 
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of maps, but what we want brought into greater prominence in 
addition to railways, roads, rivers, etc., are churches, towers, wind- 
mills, large public buildings, factory chimneys and the like. Also 
dangerous landing grounds which are not readily recognisable as 
such from aloft. Ridge and furrow land, for example, which 
at any height looks as flat asa polo ground. Ultimately, as they 
increase in numbers, as they undoubtedly will, all over the country, 
aeroplane and dirigible hangars will have to be prominently shown, 
as well as repairing and fuel supply stations. : 

A few aeroplane ene ere rane made by night, but the 

ifficulties of finding the way across count 

Flying ot en under this eoudifion are ead apied ten-fold. 
If aerial reconnaissance is to be carried out by night, it will presum- 
ably, for the present at all events, be undertaken by dirigibles. These 
are far more suited to the purpose and by the reason of their hovering 
capabilities are likely to obtain much more valuable information. 

I will not presume to air before you my views regarding the 

effect which aircraft will have in the imme- 
edigropiancs, for mill diate future on strategy and tactics, This 

can be done best by those who have spe- 
cialised in the subject. They need not possess the detailed know- 
ledge of aeronautics which comes to the pilot. All that is necessary 
to know are certain hard-and fast principles which are embodied in 
a general idea of what is possible and what is otherwise. 

What I propose to consider, are the means we have at our 
disposal for long-distance reconnaissance, aerial inter-communication, 
Sade the rest. 

Here I would like at once to dispel the illusion that aircraft are 
going to supersede or in any way relieve the 
cavalry from its reconnaissance and other 
allied duties. A moment's consideration of the subject must be 
convincing even to those most enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of the aeroplane and dirigible. I need but give one example. 
Imagine two opposed armies, one making the widest use of its 
cavalry, the other relying on its aeroplanes for information. Sup- 
pose, in the inevitable aerial battle, the aeroplanes of the former 
obtain the supremacy. What is there to prevent their cavalry from 
coming right up to the position of the other force? So far are we 
from the possibility of a curtailment of the duties assigned to the 
cavalry in strategical reconnaissance that it is reasonable to suppose 
the zone of its activities will be flung wider than ever in order to 
increase the effective radius of action of aircraft. 

It is now universally recognised that beyond all others, long- 
distance strategical reconnaissance is the réle of the aeroplane. I 
will here briefly enumerate the special features it is necessary to 
embody ina machine for this purpose. It must have a very wide 
radius of action, something over 200 miles. That is, it should be 
capable of remaining in the air for the time it will take to cover 400 
miles, for reconnaissance will not only be confined to country beneath 
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& bee-line out and home, but may also have to include the ground 
to right and left. As wide apart in fact as are the flanks of the 


enemy. 

Tis primary object is to gain information and, in order to return 
with that information, it must avoid encountering hostile aeroplanes 
which will be out with the express object of preventing its return. 
Since, therefore, it has long distances to cover, and since it is more 
urgent for it to run back with its information than to stop and 
fight, ib must be speedy. 

Next in importance is the extent of view obtainable. The 
degree to which one can observe the country over which one is 
passing varies greatly according to type of machine. Speaking 
generally, biplanes afford a better view than monoplanes. The 
machine affording the greatest facilities in this respect is undoubt- 
edly the Henry Farman biplane, from the driving seat of which a 
virtually unobstructed view straight ahead and vertically below is 
obtained without undue straining. This type, however, would be far 
too slow for the purpose. In a monoplane the engine and propeller 
are situated in front and the pilot sits some feet in rear of the 
entering edge of the planes. He can of course see ahead and down, 
but only at an angle, and even then the propeller partly obstructs 
the view. If he is to see vertically downwards a portion of the 
planes immediately adjoining the fusclage must either be cut away 
or the fabric replaced with celluloid or other transparent substance, 

Provided the prime quality of speed is not sacrificed, and it can 
be done without decreasing the amount of fuel carried, it is desirable 
that the pilot and the vitals of the machine be protected with some 
light armour. A 

Since the aeroplane will have to travel long distances the pilot 
should be freed as far as possible from undue physical fatigue and 
the machine should be nicely balanced and light on controls. 

The feature of silence is desirable but not essential. Machines 
cannot at present be made invisible and are seen for many miles 
before they are heard. 

Strategical reconnaissance differs from tactical reconnaissance 
in that the commander by whose orders the former is undertaken 
only requires to know the general disposition of the hostile forces. 
That is, the location of the main masses of the enemy’s troops, their 
lines of communication, their probable lines of advance, their supply 
depots, etc. It is only in tactical reconnaissance that accurate 
information of dispositions in detail is essential. Therefore the 
pilot on strategical reconnaissance can carry in his head the amount 
of information it is required to gain. If he isa really skilful flier 
hecan plot down on his map the positions of the enemy’s massed 
troops, Rai he will be unable to make lengthy notes. 

Therefore, although it is desirable for purposes of greater 
accuracy to carry an observer, yct it is not cssential as in the case of 
tactical reconnaissance. This means that the machine can be a 
single-seater, and a singlc-seater for a given engine-power will be a 
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speedier machine than a two-seater. Or, the weight of the discarded 
observer can be placed to the credit of fuel capacity. 

To sum up, an aeroplane for strategical reconnaissance must 
have speed, wide radius of action, and a clear view. And _ it will 
be better if it can have, in addition, protection for pilot and vitals, 
ease of manipulation, and silence. 

I have shown the essential and desirable features of a machine 
for strategical- reconnaissance. For tactical reconnaissance do we 
want all or any of these, and are there others which it should possess 
in addition ? 

Tactical reconnaissance may be expected to be carried out 
somewhat on the following lines :—The commander of the aeroplane 
squadron or squadrons, who will always be kept fully informed of the 
intentions of the general officer commanding, will receive orders 
from time to time to reconnoitre certain portions of the enemy’s 
positions. The distance out and home will not be great, and for 
tactical reconnaissance, therefore, a machine will not be required 
to cover long distances. 

A clear view is of course essential, and here we come to the main 
difference between the two types of machine. The amount of infor- 
mation to be obtained in tactical reconnaissance is a great deal more 
than the pilot can carry in his head. Since detail and extreme 
accuracy are‘the requirements, it is necessary that the machine carry 
an observer in addition to the pilot. The latter is then free for the 
complete control of the machine and the observer is unhampered 
and confines his attentions to the country, his notes, maps, etc. 

In addition, the machine should be protected by some kind of 
light armour, and it is desirable that the observer should be able to 
handle some shooting weapon. 

The question of providing aeroplancs with some weapon of 
offence has yet to be thought out. The necessity is obvious, but the 
problem has not yet been seriously tackled, and I am unaware of 
any deliberate experiments, such as shooting at small captive 
balloons from aeroplanes having been carried out. A report, how- 
ever, is to hand of a sportsman who went out toshoot rabbits from 
the passenger scat of a Henry Farman biplane. 

The value of aeroplanes for inter-communication can hardly be 

sikee edeleaee iat over-estimated. Its essential advantage is 

"specd, and, in all seriousness, certaint: 

may now be added thereto, The method of conveying orders whic! 
is least fruitful of errors and misunderstanding is by the word of 
mouth of a staff officer who thoroughly appreciates the situation. 
Aeroplanes will be largely utilised for conveying such officers from 
flank to flank and from front to rear, whether on the battle-field 
itself or atany stage of the previous concentration, If an army 
commander wishes to discuss a situation in person with, say, one of his 
divisional commanders, the latter will most expeditiously be brought 
to head-quarters by aeroplane and as quickly conveyed back to his 
-ommand, thus saving much valuable time. It is advisable, as far as 
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possible, not -to multiply types. We want a passenger-carrier for 
inter-communication. A machine possessing the same features as 
we require for tactical reconnaissance will, therefore, suffice for ‘this 
purpose also. ° : 
"The performance of bomb-dropping sounds highly attractive 
but won’t stand much critical examination 

Rome repens: although even the technical press has had 
many lengthy articles setting forth the frightful havoc, devastation, 
and demoralisation that a 100Ib. bomb will work when let off from 
1,500 feet. Weights of 100lbs. have certainly been dropped 
from aeroplanes without in any way affecting the stability of the 
machine, but let us consider on what occasions we should want to 
drop bombs. Iam speaking of wat against a civilised enemy. Ib is 
clear that a shell of these proportions, if dropped and exploded in 
the centre of a battalion of infantry in quarter column, would create 
great devastation. But were the enemy, as presumably he would 
be, aware that his opponent contemplated bomb-dropping, is it likely 
that his battalions would be found in this or any other close forma- 
tion? The same applies to all arms. Next we come to the possibility 
of destroying bridges and other works by this means, To destroy a 
bridge, whether of masonry or of iron, the charge has to be carefully 
laid in a particular manner in a particular spot in that bridge, usually 
on the under side of the road. (an the pilot, travelling at anything 
over 50 miles per hour, even cause his bomb to hit any particular spot 
on a bridge? No. Therefore, if he accomplishes what he sets out 

to do, it will be by an extraordinary piece of good fortune. 

? It is another matter when we come to consider arsenals, dock- 
yards, supply depdts and the like, but serious damage can in this 
tase only be caused by the subsequent fire which the explosion of 
the shall might create, and presumably fire-fighting appliances form 
part of the equipment of these. 

- The French aré known to have carried out highly successful 
experiments in the observation and direction 
of artillery fire from aeroplanes, The advan- 
tages of this method applied to indirect fire 
do not require to be pointed out. Iam almost afraid of repeating 
the good old obvious truth, namely, that the observer in an aeroplane 
can see what Rone on on the other side of the hill. - 

With regard to the question of imparting information gained, I 
have hitherto supposed that in each case the acroplane returns to 
headquarters Pee deposits the pilot to hand in and, if necessary, to 
discuss, his report in person. 

It stands to reason that if valuable time can be saved by signal- 

ling the information back by wireless, visual, 
infers don anerting or other means, this should be attempted. 
It will be of interest, therefore, to enquire into 
the means we have of doing this, and whether time really can be 
saved. The first method that occurs to one is wireless telegraphy. 
As originall made, an aeroplane wireless apparatus weighed 70lbe, 


Observation of Artille: 
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but I believe this has since been considerably reduced, Difficulties 
of course arise in receiving signals from earth on account of the 
noise of the engine and propeller, and the wind whistling through 
wires and struts, 

By using wireless, can we really save valuable time in getting 

information to its destination ? Field pack wireless equipment has 
anormal range of 40 miles, Waggon equipment has a normal 
radius of 150 miles over ordinary country. From the time of com- 
mencing to set up, it takes, under service conditions, about half an 
hour to get into communication and it can receive and send at the 
rate of 8 to 10 words per minute. Suppose an aeroplane on starting 
to carry out a strategical reconnaissance is told that it will be com- 
municated with by wireless during some period of its outward and 
homeward journey. Since the limit of its own range is, say, 40 
miles, it will presumably be on the homeward journey that communi- 
cation is established. Now the machine will fly 40 miles in 30 
minutes ; it is therefore reasonable to suppose that it would arrive 
at its destination at least at the same time as, if not before, the 
transmitted message. Some experiments in visual signalling have 
been conducted, such as code signalling with flags. Guite recently 
a device for sending by Morse has made its appearance. It consists 
ef a box containing dry soot or lamp-black from which issues a pipe 
leading aft and below the fuselage. When air is forced into this 
chamber a certain amount of lamp-black is ejected down the pipe 
and out into the open air. The length of time during which this 
smoke-stream is in operation is controlled by the sender and by this 
means he gets the long and short jets corresponding to the dash and 
dot of the Morse code. 
__ Wireless telephony is now in its infancy. Its superiority over 
Morse signalling is so obvious that it needs no explanation. Wire- 
less telephone messages have been despatched and received over 
a distance of 2 miles, and there is every reason to hope that this will 
be increased in the near future. 

At one time France placed all her faith in the dirigible, and 

her airships were far more efficient and 
fsroplanes on the Com- ahead in every way than those of Germany. 

It isa mistake to suppose that she has now 
swung to the other extreme and abandoned this type in favour of the 
aeroplane. She is spending considerable sums on dirigibles and 
has no intention of discarding them. What has actually happened 
is that some finality has been arrived ab regarding the special pur- 
poses for which the two types are suited. Most of her strength in 
dirigibles is disposed along the northern and eastern frontier. Of 
course she has many large military aeroplane stations similarly 
situated, but she has Sinal numbers in the interior. Some idea of 
the importance she attaches to military aeronautics may be gathered 
from the fact that, adding public subscription to the budget allot- 
ment, she will have spent over a million sterling by the end of the 
next financial year, 
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Information as to the doings of rer? in this respect is not 
easily obtainable. Like France, she pinned her faith at first to the 
dirigible and held thereto with much greater tenacity. She is now, 
however, rapidly overtaking her rival in the matter of aeroplane 
construction, Prince Henry of Prussia, the Kaiser's brother, himself 
an aeroplane pilot, was at the head of a commission appointed to 
enquire into the subject genecally, and in his report, made some 
noe ago now, he urged the immediate expenditure of 2} millions 
sterling. 

ithin the last twelve months, Russia has become extremely 
active, and since she never does things by halves we may shortly 
expect astonishing developments in this quarter. 

Italy is fortunate in being the first nation to have experience 
of aircraft in war ; but little can be said of this while operations are 
still in progress. Newspaper accounts are sometimes exaggerated, 
and it is best not to arrive at conclusions till the official report, if 
obtainable, is published. It should not be forgotten that in this 
war Italy is in the advantageous position of having no aerial fleet 
opposed to her. 

At home, the Balloon School ceased to exist on the 31st March 

1911. A reorganization, which it is correct 
‘The Royal Flying Corps. +) ascribe to the advent of the aeroplane 
and the dirigible, took place, and the late Air Battalion, R. E., was 
constituted and came into being on the 1st April of that year. Ib 
slowly but surely became patent that this could not be expanded 
sufficiently to meet requirements, and a further. reorganization 
resulted in the establishment of the present ih be Flying Corps, 
dating from the 14th May 1912. This time the organization is 
essentially capable of wide expansion. 

The Royal Flying Corps consists of the Central Flying School, 
the Naval Wing, the Military{Wing, and the Royal Aircraft Factory. 
The Central Flying School, now in the course of erection, is situated 
at Upavon, Salisbury Plain, on land ene for £90,000. At 
present its resources will render it capable of passing out over 160 
trained fliers per annum. There will be three courses in each 
year. Naval as well as military officers, non-commissioned officers, 
selected men, and civilians will undergo this course. 

The Military Wing is at present to consist of Headquarters, 7 
aeroplane squadrons of 12 aeroplanes each, and one airship and kite 
squadron providing 2 airships and 2 flights of kites. Total present 
requirements for the 7 aeroplane squadrons are 182 officer pilots and 
182 of other ranks. Fliers before appointment to the Military Wing 
will have to pass out from the Central Flying School. All ranks in 
the Royal Flying Corps are open to civilians. Already there is one 
nucleus squadron at Farnborough and another on Salisbury Plain. 

The chief functions of the Royal Aircraft Factory are the higher 
training of mechanics for the Royal Flying Corps, repairs and 
reconstruction, engine and aeroplane tests, and experimental work 
generally, 7 
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In considering the questions that arise in connection with 
military aeronautics in India, the first that 
pees 4 military occurs to one is that of climate and weather. 
d I have lately come across the following 

paragraph in the Issue of Flight for 25th May:— : 

“For the second time Lieutenants Lafague and Reimbert have 
made a journey between Biskra and Touggourt, across the Sahara 
Desert. They intended to continue their journey, but the remous 
caused by the intense heat were so trouble-some that they decided 
to wait for cooler weather.” 

Presumably it was subsequent to the Ist May that they found 
the atmosphere in this disturbed state, _ 

Ihave explained the conditions constituting rough weather 
from the pilot’s point of view, and we must unfortunately admit that 
during certain months in the year, these conditions will be prevalent 
in India, A combination of extensive dry plains and a hot sun are 
far from creating ideal circumstances. But having said this, there 
is little else to cavil at. The climate, whatever its temperature, is 
infinitely more settled. In Europe generally, and in England 
in particular, we cannot say to-day that weather conditions will 
admit of our flying this day week.. In India, however, it is 
practically possible to say with certainty what the conditions will 
be like this day two months, Variations of course occur, but 
not in such rapid succession as at home. This alone is an 
advantage over home conditions which we should do well to 
appreciate fully. 


It has been stated that the delicate wood-work of aeroplanes 
is likely to suffer much from variations of temperature in this climate, 
I am inclined to think the danger of this has been exaggerated. 
Well seasoned wood will stand a deal of hard usage in this respect, 
and it is practically only liable to damage by insects, which, with 
proper precautions, can easily be defeated. Moreover, it is practi- 
cally certain that the aeroplane of the near future will be an alle 
metal construction, even down to the planes, which will be of thin 
sheet aluminium, thus rendering it proof against weather, tempera- 
ture, and insects. : 

Aeroplanes have proved their indispensability to modern 
armies, England is admittedly behind hand in providing herself 
with a Flying Corps of a size adequate to her needs, Those 
who do not admit this, use as one of their arguments the somewhat 
ancient one of the protecting strip of water between ourselves and 
the continent, and persistently ignore the fact that this strip cat 
now no longer be called protecting. We are, however, makin, 
areal move this year. In establishing and organizing the Roya 
Flying Corps the necessity for its wide and rapid expansion in the 
future has been constantly before the minds of those responsible for 
its creation. It is obvious that in its present state itdoes not meet 
our requirements, but we may at least have confidence in its vey 
shortly being able to supply our home needs, on . 
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Can the Army in India dispense with this adjunct to its 
efficiency ? Surely not. I have frequently seen people shake their 
heads at the possibility of flying over the rugged and precipitous 
country comprising our North-West Frontier, but although obvious 
difficulties are to be contended with, I will not admit of its impos- 
sibility. Besides, are our aeroplanes, when we get them, to be 
confined to the limits of the North-West Frontier? Will they never 
be required in the future on the broad plains beyond? Perhaps at 
the present moment it looks less like it than ever before, but how 
do we know that this state of affairs is to continue for ever? We 
must at least be prepared for eventualities. Should we ever have the 
misfortune of a large internal disturbance to contend with, it is 
difficult to see the case wherein the aeroplane will not be of the 
utmost service. 

I have, I trust, given sufficient instances to carry conviction in 
the necessity of India having its Flying Corps and having it with- 
out delay. Since their use is not to be limited to any particular 
locality, our requirements in aircraft will be large. 


At the conclusion, the CHAIRMAN thanked the lecturer for his 
very interesting and instructive lecture. He said that, speaking as 
Commander-in-Chief, he was sure that the absolute necessity of 
providing aeroplanes for the army in India had been conclusively 
established. Financial considerations had prevented the co-opera- 
tion of that army with their brothers-in-arms on the continent in 
the study and practice of aeronautics in their elemental and experi- 
mental stage. Now, however, that the practical utility and, indeed, 
indispensability of aeroplanes had been demonstrated not only at 
manceuvres on the continent, but also on actual battle-fields in 
North Africa, India could no longer lag behind. The services of 
security and reconnaissance in modern warfare could nowadays only 
be adequately carried out if commanders were assisted by aerial 
squadrons. 

France and Germany might not agree in their views upon the 
evolution of strategy and grand tactics, but early and accurate 
information was more than ever a vital factor in determining the 
issue of a battle. His Excellency concluded his remarks by saying 
he was sure that the Viceroy, who had honoured them by his pre- 
sence at the lecture that afternoon, would graciously assist him in 
impressing upon their colleagues in Council the importance of 
lending in this matter a certain elasticity to their very rigid financial 
conscience, and would urge the paramount necessity of inaugurating 
in India a Flying Corps similar to that which had been recently 
created at home. 
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OCHTERLONY’S CAMPAIGN IN THE SIMLA HILLS—SOME 
FURTHER NOTES ON, 


By CoLone, W. G. HAMILTON, D.S.O. 


To the curious in such matters some further notes on various 
points connected with this campaign (see April Number of this 
Journal) may perhaps be of interest. 

As regards authorities. Besides the official correspondence 
and despatches previously adverted to, which must form the basis of 
any reasoned account of the Nepal war, the following publications, 
approximately contemporaneous, have been found usefui in amplify- 
ing and explaining official reports in some respects :— 

“ Military sketches of the Gurkha war in India in the years 
1814-1815-1816,” published 1822. A small volume of 67 pages 
only, including an “Introduction,” which deals only with the 
forces commanded by Ochterlony in person, in 1814-15 and in 
1816. The information therein contained has reference rather to 
details of fighting than to operations in general ‘The pamphlet was 
ostensibly written with an eye to a projected re-organization of 
the Bengal army, and with the object of showing the unreli- 
ability of native soldiers when not commanded by a large proportion 
of British officers and non-commissioned officers. Hence, though it 
is sufficiently obvious even from official correspondence that the 
sepoys showed the white feather at times, the narrative dwells some- 
what disproportionately upon the shortcomings of the native soldiery 
in action. Without claiming that they were heroes, it must at least 
be admitted that Ochterlony’s successes could not have been achieved 
without a considerable measure of good qualities in the troops he 
commanded. The following are specimens of the author’s opinion :— 
“A native soldier of whatever rank has no heroism, and he is 
ignorant of honour in every acceptation of the word,” —“ The physical 
mass of the army bent or broke like a useless weapon whenever a 
blow was to be struck ”—and thence he deduces that the addition of 
Europeans to native regiments is indispensable—the proportion of 
British officers employed with their corps in the Nepal war being as 
one to a hundred native ranks. 

The book is anonymous, but the author, who from internal 
evidence personally accompanied Ochterlony, records only those 
events of which he was an eye witness, or concerning which he 
obtained authentic information on the spot, and he mentions that 
he witnessed the transactions ‘‘ without sharing in their dangers or 
‘their glory.” He does not hope for concealment of his identity, and 
since his statements on certain details of a minor engagement were 
unreservedly accepted in 1825 by Prinsep (see later) as even better 
authority than the official records, the author was evidently well 
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kuowt and recognised as a competent authority on such points. 
Assuming, therefore, that he may have been an officer on Ochterlony’s 
staff, the author was perhaps Captain Edmund Cartwright, the only 
one of Ochterlony’s staff in 1814-15 who accompanied the General 
in the final campaign of 1816. In the first phase, he was his major 
of brigade, in the second his secretary. 

This account then is valuable as throwing certain side lights 
upon events, and especially as illustrative of the nature of the 
fighting. The author's description of a Gurkha charge—a crowd of 
men rushing on in disorder like a pack of hounds in full ery, to the 
harsh sound of huge trumpets, is graphic, while his account of the 
death and obsequies of Bhagti * Thapa at Malaun, the solemn 
handing over of his son tothe care of Amar Singh—his resolution 
to win victory and die on the field—the return of his body 
with honour by Ovhterlony, and its burning on a funeral pyre, 
on which two of his wives mounted, in full view of the two 
armies, has something of genius in its simple telling. In the 
spelling of place-names the author usually arrives at a result which 
differs, even in phonetic value, from all other authorities and from 
present-day maps. 

“ History of the Politicul and Military transactions im 
India during the administration of the Murquess of Hastings, 
1813—1823, by Henry T. Prinsep of the Bengal Civil Service” 
published 1825, and enlarged from the ‘“ narrative” by the same 
author published in 1820. A standard work, four chapters of which 
are devoted tothe Nepal war, containing a useful resumé of the 
causes of the war, and its general conduct. The account of the 
operations in the Simla hills is necessarily condensed, and does not 
enable an uninstructed reader to follow the actual course of events 
throughout, the operations up to the 26th November being, for 
instance, disposed of in half a page. Nevertheless, it fills in a few 
gaps in the official correspondence and supplies some local colour. 
though topographical indications are vague. 

© Journal of w tour through part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himala Mountains,” ete., by James Baillie Fraser, Esq., published 
1820, ‘The author accompanied his brother Mr. William Fraser, 
Political Agent, in a tour through the Simla Hill States and to the 
sources of the Jumna and Ganges in the summer of 1815, reinstat- 
ing the rajas deposed by the Gurkhas, and making known the British 
power. The book opens with aclear, condensed account of the rise of 
the Gurkha power, the strength and nature of the Gurkha forces, 
the origin and progress of the war, As Mr, Fraser was present at 
the seige of Jaitak from the middle of March till the 6th May, 
everything that he writes regarding the operations of General 
Martindell’s divisiou is of great value. It is clear however ‘that 


* According to Prinsep, this name, which is variously spelt according to 
each writer's fancy, is a contraction of Bakhtyar. All accounts agree tu 
praising the noble character and youthful vigour of this hero, whose age was 
seventy years. . 
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of events in General Ochterlony’s operations 
vended, and in this respect it is dangerous 
‘ly. The book is one to he read however by 
war. 

ud non-contemporaneous accounts of, or references 
~ampaign of 1814-15, such as I have come across, 
ved from published despatches, or one or more of the 
‘ferred to, place-names being reproduced in their 
able, and highly confusing spelling, as also geographi- 
graphical errors, and the various accounts being sometimes 
‘tory of movements and actions. ‘The results of uncritical 
ation on these lines commonly convey an entirely erroneous 
of the actual course of events, and are sometimes frankly 
utelligible. The original authors had, it must he remembered, 
» accurate maps, in the absence of which it was difficult for them 
to comprehend perhaps, certainly to convey to their readers, a true 
idea of events, their object, and results ; and the mere unintelligent 
copying or condensation of such accounts makes confusion worse 

confounded. 

I must now permit myself some remarks and criticism on my 
own work. Inthe first place, I may say that the identification of 
Kahanani as the point where Ochterlony crossed the Ramgarh 
range and formed a post on his line of communications in November 
1814, is established by unmistakable evidence. The place is called 
in printed despatches ‘+ Kaudree,” by Prinsep “ Khundnee” and by 
the author of the “ Sketches” “Candni.” The first is due probably 
toa misprint of MS., the two latter are almost the phonetic equiva- 
lent of Kahanani. The spelling adopted has, however, led to the 
impression that Oeliterlony crossed the range at Chandi Ghat, about 
Nine miles S.-E. of Ramgarh. Now it is quite clear from despatches 
and from the “Sketches” that the left of the Gurkha position was 
established on the commanding height two miles only S.-E. of Ram- 
garh and that Kaudree, wlivs Candni, was only one-and-a-half ‘kos’ 
distant from the Gurkha left. Other corroborative evidence impels 
to the conclusion arrived at in my paper. 

As regards the action of the 28th-29th Decemher 1814, my 
paper refers to it in error as taking place on the heights east of 
Rangarh. The actual locality was the vicinity of Tibbu Tem, alias 
Tibbu da Dhar (of the small and large scale survey maps respect- 
ively), commonly called “ Deboo” (with several variants) in contem- 
porary accounts, situated on a broad spur trending down S.-E. from 
the main range, and about three miles due north of Ramgarh. The 
Gurkha counter-attack, which failed, was delivered from their post 
at Dhar situated on the crest of the range above Tibbu. The details 
Of this fight are somewhat too obscure for reproduction. Despatches 
slur over them, the author of the Sketches” dwells as usual upon 
some preliminary unsteadiness on the part of the sepoys, while the 
topographical descriptions of all authorities hardly tit the actual 
ground. The action resulted, however, as desired, first in the 
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the sequence and course of events in General Ochterlony’s operations 
were not fully comprehended, and in this respect it is dangerous 
to follow him too closely. The book is one to be read however by 
any historian of the war. 

As for later, and non-contemporaneous accounts of, or references 
to, Ochterlony’s campaign of 1814-15, such as I have come across, 
seem to be derived from published despatches, or one or more of the 
authorities referred to, place-rames being reproduced in their 
original, variable, and highly confusing spelling, as also geographi- 
cal and topographical errors, and the various accounts being sometimes 
contradictory of movements and actions. ‘The results of uncritical 
compilation on these lines commonly convey an entirely erroneous 
idea of the. actual course of events, and are sometimes frankly 
anintelligible. The original authors had, it must be remembered, 
no accurate maps, in the absence of which it was difficult for them 
to comprehend perhaps, certainly to convey to their readers, a true 
idea of events, their object, aud results ; and the mere unintelligent 
copying or condensation of such accounts makes confusion worse 
confounded. 

I must now permit myself some remarks and criticism on my 
own work, In the first place, I may say that the identification of 
Kahanani as the point where Ochterlony crossed the Ramgarh 
range and formed a post on his line of communications in November 
1814, is established by unmistakable evidence. The place is called 
in printed despatches ‘* Kaudree,” by Prinsep “ Khundnee” and by 
the author of the “ Sketches” “Candni.” The first is due probably 
toa misprint of MS., the two latter are almost the phonetic equiva- 
lent of Kahanani. ‘The spelling adopted has, however, led to the 
impression that Ochterlony crossed the range at Chandi Ghat, about 
nine miles S.-E. of Ramgarh. Now it is quite clear from despatches 
and from the “ Sketches” that the left of the Gurkha position was 
established on the commanding height two miles only S.-K. of Ram- 
garh and that Kaudree, alias Candni, was only one-and-a-half ‘kos’ 
distant from the Gurkha left. Other corroborative evidence impels 
to the conclusion arrived at in my paper. 

As regards the action of the 28th-29th December 1814, my 
paper refers to it in error as taking place on the heights east of 
Ramgarh. The actual locality was the vicinity of Tibbu Tem, alias 
Tibbu da Dhar (of the small and large scale survey maps respect- 
ively), commonly called ‘‘ Deboo” (with several variants) in contem- 
porary accounts, situated on a broad spur trending down S.-E. from 
the main range, and about three miles due north of Ramgarh. The 
Gurkha counter-attack, which failed, was delivered from their post 
at Dhar situated on the crest of the range above Tibbu. ‘The details 
of this fight are somewhat too obscure for reproduction. Despatches 
slur over them, the author of the ‘ Sketches ” dwells as usual upon 
some preliminary unsteadiness on the part of the sepoys, while the 
topographical descriptions of all authorities hardly fit the actual 
ground. The action resulted, however, as desired, first in the 
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evacuation by the Gurkhas of their posts S.-E. of Ramgarh, later in 
their withdrawal to Malaun. 

The route followed by Arnold down the Gamber River is not 
quite accurately shown in Map I of my paper. He actually moved 
along the hills above the left bank of the Gamber, crossing the 
river, before occupying Ratanpur, at a point a few miles below that 

lace. 

: As regards the battle of Malaun, it may be mentioned that I 
purposely avoided making use of the place-names accorded to the 
various peaks and points of attack in Ochterlony’s despatches and in 
other accounts, such as ‘first Deonthal” and “second Deonthal ” 
(points at different ends of the position), ‘ Rylah,” ‘ Synge,” 
etc., for the reason that none of the places are actually so designated 
in the survey maps, or apparently in common parlance. ‘here are, 
however, villages bearing names having some phonetic resemblance 
down the northern side of the range and approximately below the 
points in question. It seems evident that a nomenclature, more 
or less arbitrarily given by Ochterlony to certain well defined points 
for convenience of identification and use in operation orders, has 
thus accidentally achieved a permanency which tends rather to 
misunderstanding than otherwise. It is only owing to the fortunate 
fact that a large scale panorama sketch of the position and lines of 
advance accompanies Ochterlony’s despatch that identification of 
localities can be made with absolute confidence. Without this all 
kinds of errors have been possible, and have been made, even to the 
supposition that Ochterlony attacked from the south-west and not 
from the north-east side of the Malaun range. 
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VoYENNI SBORNIK. 
The Réle of Flushing in the event of a European War, 


Under the above title the Voyenni Sbornik publishes an article 
which will be of great interest to English readers at the present 
time. 

The Bill introduced into the Dutch Parliament in July 1910 
regarding the Netherlands coast, was inspired by the idea that the 
sea-border might be subjected to uttack after the declaration of war 
or perhaps even simultaneously with it ; and that, in order for them 
to be able to maintain their neutrality, it was necessary to begin 
defensive works by constructing a fort at Flushing. 

The scheme of the actual Bill was as follows : — 

‘Credit is required for works : 

(1) For the improvement of coast defences and their armament 
for barricading channels at the island of Texel, at the port of 
Imniden, in the gulf of the Hook of Holland, at the island of Goerce, 
and at the mouths of the Scheldt. 

(2) For the improvement of the fortified position of Helder. 

(3) For the construction of new fortifications designed for 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the Western Scheldt. 

(4) For the strengthening of coast defence by the building of 
eight deep-draught torpedo-boats, 14 armoured gun-boats, 2 sub- 
marines, and by the collection of a store of mines.” , 

The credit for all these fortifications and works amounted to 84 
million francs, 11 millions being assigned specially for Flushing. 

This scheme raised an outcry in the Press against Holland 
fortifying Flushing or any part of her coast. It was said that there 
was no necessity whatever for such fortifications, especially at 
Flushing, which was situated altogether outside any system of 
defence. International law was mentioned, and by quoting para- 
graphs of different treaties, the defenders and the assailants of the 
scheme proved, each one to his own satisfaction, the correctness of 
his poiut of view, 

Some considered that Holland had no right, by blocking the 
mouth of the river Scheldt, to interfere with the powers who had 
undertaken to guarantee Belgian neutrality in coming to the assist- 
ance of Antwerp, should it be in danger; others opined that the 
Dutch had every right to utilise the mouth of the Scheldt, especially 
as Holland herself is not among the above-mentioned powers. 

Notwithstanding the most furious assaults on the Government 
the Chamber of Deputies passed the bill for the fortification of the 
Coasts, and only remarked that it would not have been out of 
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place to set aside something for increasing the armed forces of the 
country. 

In order to explain exactly what changes in the general plan of 
the deferice of Holland the new law for fortifying the coasts entails, 
the author refers to the plan of the defence of the whole kingdom, 
passed by the States-General so long ago as 1874 :— 

“The idea of the defence of the country was inspired by the 
shape of Holland and its geographical qualities. ‘The defence rested 
on the central reduit of the country.—Amsterdam, thoroughly pro- 
tected by forts and around it the vast strategical position of the 
‘Fortress of Holland,’ which contains in itself the richest provinces 
of the kingdom. This position, from the east and south is covered by 
the ‘lines of inundation’ constructed in 1894, On the north it rests 
on the Zuyder Zee with its forts Naarden and Minden, which connect 
it up with the fortifications of Amsterdam. Altogether it includes 87 
works, and cost 100 million francs, The defence of the river passages 
is not included in this system, being founded on special defences 
at the mouths of the rivers, all the mouths, more or less, being 
actually commanded by forts, except the Western Scheldt, which i 
the only one navigable by big ships. But, generally speaking, the 
coast defences, at the mouths of the rivers, are extremely weak 
and the easiness of a descent at several points of the coast-line might 
tempt an enemy to take the ‘line of inurdations’ in the rear. 

“At the last reading of this Bill in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Dutch Government thus characterised Flushing, which is 
situated right at the mouth of the Western Scheldt. 

“The largest war-ships will find in Flushing a reliable harbour 
although it is not entirely protected from unfavourable winds, 
Besides this Flushing possesses an excellent port and extensive 
wharves. The capture of the western arm of the Scheldt would be 
extremely important for a hostile fleet operating against our 
(ae., the Dutch) coasts. For such an enemy the above-mentioned 
point would serve as a sea-base and a place of refuge where he could 
carry out the repairs of his ships. Also this point would serve asa 
headquarters for the blockade of our coasts and a base for the opera- 
tions of a hostile fleet of torpedo-boats. It is absolutely essential for us 
to ensure the maintenance of our neutrality and to defend Flushing. 
The Dutch fleet is not ina position to effect this, as it does not 
possess a sufficient number of battle-ships for a struggle with a hostile 
fleet.* Much less can our land forces take on themselves the task 
of blocking the entrance to the river and the defence of the port. 

‘“A fortified port, capable of resisting capture by storm, would 
prevent an enemy from making use of Flushing as a base of 
operations against our coasts. In this case the occupation by an 
enemy of the islands along the coast and of the railway from 
Middelburg—Berg-op-Zoom would he deprived of considerable 


*It consists of 9 small const-defence vessels of from 2,((X) to 6,000 tons, 
7 cruisers of 4,000 tons, 4 destroyers, 26 torpedo-hoats and one submarine. Two 
more submarines are in course of construction, 
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importance. Finally, the construction of such a fort cannot create 
any new situation in our international obligations.” 

The author reminds us that even in the time of Napoleon I, 
Flushing had this same importance, as it served as the first objective 
of the ill-fated expedition undertaken by the British in July 1809 
for the purpose of destroying the French fleet and of capturing 
Antwerp. Again on the 17th October 1810, Napoleon wrote :— 
“T intend to expend at least 4 million francs in the coming year 
on the fortification of the Scheldt.” 

The author continues :—" Students of international law say 
that Holland can in no way interfere with the passage along the 
Scheldt of war-ships proceeding to the defence of Belgium and the 
integrity of her neutrality. Therefore Holland has uo right to 
construct a fort at Flushing to block the Scheldt and ‘bottle up’ 
Antwerp. But under cover of this judicial argument lies the essence 
of the whole question, viz., that the fortification of Flushing may 
prevent the British from landing in Belgium for the defence of her 
neutrality, and for the purpose of striking a blow at the fauk ofa 
German army invading Belgium. In this is contained all the 
interest of the present discussion about Flushing. 

“That the Germans intend to march through Belgium, is incon- 
testable. Their military writers no longer conceal this plan, and 
their Great General Staff has already accomplished something in 
connection with it by .the construction, at a point in the 
neighbourhood of Eifel, of a system of roads and platforms for the 
detraining of troops. Now that the French frontier has been turned 
into a continuous fortified barrier, which presents to the Germans, 
if not an insurmountable obstacle, at all events a very serious one, 
the Germans have to try and pass round the ends of this barrier, and 
all indications point to such a passage being the most advan- 
tageously carried out from the north. The valley of the Oise is 4 
classical route of invasion into the very heart of France by the 
shortest possible line. All wars between France and Germany up to 
1870 were settled in Belgian territory. In his remarkable article 
inthe Deutsche Revue (January 1909), which gained the high 
approval of the Kaiser, General von Shliffen distinctly says that 
if it is difficult to advance by a direct route or, if such a route is 
blocked, then it will be necessary to go round these unpleasant 
obstacles through Switzerland or Belgium. 

“But leaving aside all other considerations, the above-mentioned 
plan of action of the Germans on their western frontier arises out 
of the tremendous growth of their armed strength, which has 
resulted as a consequence of their surprising national vitality. In 
the years immediately following the war of 1870-71, the strategical 
deployment of their army was being got ready between the southern 
end of Luxemburg and the north of Alsace: this explains the care 
that they have taken to direct the network of their railways on to 
the front Metz-Mulhausen, and to construst platforms for detraining 
troops in Alsace-Lorraine. 
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“ But, as their strength grew, the district of concentration, whose 
resources, etc., had been most excellently worked out in the technical 
sense, becaine overcrowded : gradually a tremendous accumulation 
of troops in depth was bound to take place in this district, which 
would have been incompatible with a decisive advance into French 
territory, and would have been observed immediately after the 
commencement of hostile operations. ‘The best means of making 
full use of their numerical superiority with any hope of success 
lies in the simultaneous advance of all their troops on a broad front.* 
This idea led to the development of the railway system between the 
Rhine and the Belgiau aud Luxemburg frontiers, and it bas been 
carried to such an extent that there is no room for any doubt 
regarding the true intentions of the Germans. 

“The district of Kifel is covered with excellent roads, but there 
was only one line of railway, i.ec., from Cologne --Treves, and several 
branch lines. This railway system was entirely sufficient for the 
needs of this thinly-populated district ; but in the last few years tke 
Germans have constructed a thick network of railways on the front 
Clervault (?)—Luxemburg and Tréves—Saint With. ‘The work bas 
been carried on with extraordinary celerity, aud thousands of workmen 
are employed on the construction of roads in the valley of the Aar. 

“ After some resistance the Belgian Government at last consented 
to the joining up of the lines from Malmedy —Stevelot, which brings 
Cologne and Remagen into direct communication with Liége On 
the main lines Dusseldorf—Roermond--Autwerp, and Coblenz— 
Tréves there are now five lines which can convey troops on to the 
Belgian and Luxemburg frontiers. On the one laud, these lines o0 
the Rhine joiu up with the railways from Northern Germany : at 
their other end they rest on three parallel lines along the frontier, 
with a whole series of detraining platforms. Judging from the map 
of the railways and the distribution of platforms, the greatest pressure 
of detraining may be expected on the front Aix-la-Chapelle—Saint 
With, and perhaps Clervault—Luxemburg. Here from four to seven 
army corps will detrain ; these corps are destined for the invasion of 
Belgium, and in German military circles they take special pleasure 
in Hattering themselves with the prospect of a pleasant military pro- 
menade through that country.” 

The author then explains Belgium’s system of defence which 
is organised on similar lines to that of the Netherlands, and be 
remarks that for field operations she would not have more thao 

100,000 men, the remaining 80,000 being required for the defence 
of Antwerp and other fortresses on the Maas. 

The article continues :—“ But what part would Belgium take in 
the event of a European war? The right flank of the German army; 
after entering Belgium, will not move north of the river Meuse, 80 43 
not to find itself between Antwerp aud the fortresses of Liége and 


* According to Falkenhausen, in 1870, 450,000 men were concentrated on & 
front of 150 kilometres: in the coming war it will be necessary to deploy 
1,250,000 men on u front of 400 kilometres. : 
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Namur, and so as not to be separated from its main force by & 
serious obstacle. This right flank of the army will remain wholly 
on the right bank of the river, being screened by a flank guard 
from the Belgian fortresses. But the Belgian army will be con- 
demned to an entirely passive réle: at the best, after making a few 
demonstrations against the Germans, it will retire behind the forts 
of Antwerp. 

‘¢ The advent into the theatre of war of the British expeditionary 
force (6 divisions of infantry and one of cavalry) and its operations 
in conjunction with the Belgian troops, altogether 160,000 British 
and 80,000 Belgians—would give a force outnumbering the right 
wing of the Germans. With this force the German army would have to 
reckon most seriously. But the peouliarities of the present British 
military organization do not permit of the full possible strength 
of the expeditionary force being sent all at ouce on this expedition. 
Even if we allow that they mobilize in ten days, and that there will 
be nocomplications in India orin Egypt, the general opinion of the 
country would protest in the most decided manner against the send- 
ing away, out of the confines of Great’ Britain, the whole of their 
land forces. The Territorial army, which would remain behind, has, 
on account of its want of training, no military value whatever. Its 
strength does not reach 260,000 men, and in the near future its 
condition will not improve, as in 1912, 35 per cent of its personnel 
finish the term of their service.” 

It is pointed out that to us it would bea serious matter if 
Flushing were fortified, and that since we could not oppose the 
simultaneous occupation of Antwerp and Flushing, it is our policy 
to arrange that at the end of a war there should not be new masters of 
these two places. ‘he author thinks we care very little about helping 
the Belgians to oppose the invasion by the Germans of their country, 
but that it is extremely necessary for us to lend support for tho 
defence of Antwerp, and that our means would allow of us disembark- 
ing a corps of 50,000 men for this purpose, ‘which the German army 
would not be right to despise.’ It is puinted out that the Germans 
in their turn haven great interest in gaining possession of the big 
port of the Scheldt. Napoleon attached an exceptionally great import- 
ance to this point and had intended to use Antwerp as a starting point 
for a decisive attack on England. “It is possible that in the com- 
ing European war Antwerp will become the objective of the opera- 
tions of both sides, or at least one of the chief stakes for the 
securing of victory. For a long time now German wishes regarding 
the Netherlands have shown themselves openly. So long ago 
asthe signing of the peace of Frankfort, Amdt formulated the 
German desire to be master in the future of the big rivera and 
western ports. The annexation of Holland and Belgium to the 
German Empire ia the unalterable aim of German policy, and ‘the 
realisation of this is inevitable’ say German writers: ‘The most 

valuable result of future German victories will be the acquisition 
of the sea coast between Calais and Antwerp. Only the aunexation 
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of this territory can ensure to the German monarchy safety in the 
future from the side of England and France’.” 

The Germans are teaching the rising generation to look on the 
realisation of this wish as a concrete fact. In the text-book of 
geography by Professor Daniel, of which 400,(00 copies have been 
issued, Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland are shown as German 
States. Langhan’s German Atlas counts Brussels, Ghent, and 
Antwerp among German towns. 

“In the strategical sense Antwerp and Flushing have a tremen- 
dous importance in German eyes as a naval base for operations 
against England, being much closer to the coast of England than 
Wilhelmshaven, and facilitating not only their struggle with the 
British fleet, but also a descent on the British coasts. At present 
the British Navy is stronger than the German, but Germany is 
striving to increase the size of her fleet. In 1913 there will be 25 
British Dreadnoughts against 17 German, and in 1914, 30 against 
21. So the British are a long way away from the principle 
that for each hostile iron-clad two British ships of equal strength 
must be maintained.” 

The making use of Flushing as a naval base would give the 
German fleet a very strong point from which to carry out naval 
operations, and also operations for the invasion of England, whereas 
if the British gained possession of it, it would furnish very advant- 
ageous conditions for blockading the German squadrons and for the 
neutralisation of Wilhelmshaven. 

“The British must not base any hopes on Dutch friendship, 
and over this question of Flushing they ought to be convinced of 
this more than by anything else. They must rely only on their own 
strength, and of course it would be far more advantageous for them 
to use it without hesitation, as soon as Germany gives them 4 
pretext to do so. 

“In one of his articles in the Times Colonel Repington 
points out, as an unfriendly hint to England, that point in the Bill 
which was discussed in the Dutch Chamber of Deputies, where 
reference is made to ‘a hostile fleet’ and warns Holland of the 
dangers which are awaiting her in the future. The Dutch know 
this well. They are right in saying that the fortification of Flushing 
is necessary to them to secure their neutrality. The policy of the 
Netherlands lies and always will lie, in the observation of a strict 
and impartial neutrality towards belligerents, whoever they may be. 
‘We will remain the friends of those who respect it : but the moment 
one of the belligerent parties violates it, we will take our place in the 
ranks of her enemies and will defend ourselves.’ However, notwith- 
standing these diplomatic assurances, there is reason to think thet 
in the question of Flushing, Holland is merely a tool in the hands 
of Germany. All the sympathies of her Government and_popula- 
tion are on the side of the latter. The excitement aroused in the 
Pressin 1904, by the announcement of Baron von Heeken, Ambasss- 
dor to the Netherlands in Denmark, regarding a letter of the 
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Emperor William IL to Queen WilLelmina abont the coast defence 
of the kingdom, has not vet been forgotten. This letter vas on- 
cially denied more than once, but nevertheless it is to this very 
incident that ‘ those extremely serious events in 1904° to quote the 
words of debates in the States-General , refer. 

“Holland is feeling the influence which great commercial 
syndicates bave on her. The firm of Krupp is the supplier of ber 
army, and is of great importance in Holland. We must not forget 
also that in Holland, even upto the present time, the memory of the 
struggle with the British for supremacy at sea, has not vet died out. 
And besides, not so very long ago, the war in the Transvaal again 
aroused hostile feeling against the British. The Germans know how 
to remind their neighbours and relations, and can do so without 
missing a suitable opportunity, tbat if they themselves are not able 
to protect their colonies, then they may rely on German kelp. The 
Dutch are between the devil and the deep sea, and, like all weak 
nationalities, are condemned to bow to the demands of their strong 
neighbours. And it is lucky for them, too, if these demands appear 
in a friendly form. 

‘“‘The position of Belgium is the same, although in this case it 
is complicated by racial strife, which weakens the strength of the 
country. The Walloons trace their descent from tue Germans, the 
Flemish from the French. The closer union of both small king- 
doms would be their best chance of improving their international 
Position, and of guaranteeing their independence. The Germans fear 
such ap agreement more than anything, as the result of this would 
be a very serious difficulty for the realisation of German ambitions,” 

The author concludes his article with the following words :— 

“To sum up, the question of Flushing is one of the episodes of 
ever-growing Anglo-German rivalry, which is getting tied up tighter 
and tighter in the knot of modern international politics, until at last 
it will be rent asunder by the titanic struggle of these two European 
nations.” 
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“Protection in War.” By Major-General F. J. Aylmer, V.C., 
C.B. London: Hugh Rees, 1912. x 

The number of military books recommended for study is causing 
serious anxiety to those soldiers who put soldiering first and all else 
in a lower. place in the category of their occupations; and nowadays 
we have no use for those who do not do so. A selection of the books 
that are to be studied depends, however, both on the book and on the 
reader. Military books include in their classification two distinct 
types. The onc aims at supplying information in the most con- 
venient and condensed form; information not only as regards facts 
and experiences, but also about the opinions based on them by the 
best and deepest thinkers of modern times. This typ2 commends 
itself to the mentally indolent men who are satistied by knowing the 
regulations —a most commendable ambition in itself—but who trust 
to their memory supplying them witha solution when they find 
themselves unaided in a tight corner. The other type, to which 
the book under review belongs, is instrumental, and probably by 
design, in assisting officers in their difficult task of self education 
in the full sense of the term. To those who recognise that 
education means the formation of character, that character can only 
be built up by constant practice in accepting responsibility, that 
eager readiness to take responsibility is due to confidence in one’s 
own judgment, itself entirely a matter of practice; and to those 
who can be trusted with other people's opinions without fear of their 
being appropriated solely on account of the reputation of the authors 
this heck is strongly recommended. The first two chapters give the 
clue to the whole book, and the student is advised to study them 
most carefully if he would reap the full value from the remainder. 
The application, for example, of the half dozen causes of “ unreadi- 
ness” to his own experiences, whether on service or at manoeuvres, 
will bring home to the reader, in a way which no ordinary text book 
or set of examination questions can do—the underlying philosophy, 
if the word may be used, of the whole system of protection. With 
this as a foundation of thought, the remainder of the book can be 
read in a light which shows up the author's deeply studied analysis 
of his subject. Chapter IX (the second on advanced guards) is one 
of the best, or at any rate it brings out most clearly the importance 
of habituating the mind, by study and by constant practice, to take 
acomprehensive survey of the conditions affecting a problem, to 
arrive rapidly ata reasoned conclusion, and to take the responsibility 
of prompt action. It is not always clear whether the author is giving 
his own opinion or that of others. There is no doubt what 
his views are as regards the employment of the general advanced 
guard and the independent cavalry, the chapters on which (X, XT 
and XVIII) are all excellent, but in one or two less important matters 
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Vin peace will always be towards a science of war (pice 

derson, who would probably have strongly objected to the 

ork published after his death) based on numbers, and 

»perties of rifles and guns. ‘The “doctrine” to which 

us, and, as General Langlois says, “ without a 

vooks are of little avail,” is founded first and foremost 

uf moral, Throughout the chapters on Training, the 

of the methods advocated is the production of a high state 
oral in the ranks of our cavalry. 

Now, moral is based on confidence, and without confidence is 
nothing worth. Confidence in the cavalryman means confidence in 
his leader, confidence in his weapon, be it rifle, sword or lance, and 
in his horse, and contidence in his own ability to take care of 
himself and his horse hoth against the wiles of the enemy and that 
more insidious foe the wastage of war. 

To beget confidence in others the leader must have confidence 
in himself. It is lack of confidence that prevents the cavalry leader 
from seizing the golden opportunity of shock action, obsessed as he 
is with “its gambling uncertainty, its losses in men and horses, its 
need of intense resolution.” It is in reality lack of confidence 
which drives a leader into “galloping at everything, ” without a 
thought of maneuvre to gain an enemy’s flank, or to provide a target 
for bis guns whilst forcing the enemy to mask his own. A well- 
reasoned audacity, as the author points out, does not spring into 
frowth on the field of battle: it has its roots deep in the studious 
hours of peace. The standard for leaders held before us is a high 
one, but few earnest soldiers will disagree with the author in his 
condemnation of “the purely atateur” officer, and we may even 
class with the “ purely amateur officer” the officer who, though 
nominally a professional soldier, has reduced himself by physical or 
mental inertia to the status of an amateur. ‘The author says, 
“ Purely amateur officers are poison, (the virus being in direct propor- 
tion to their rank) and entirely out of place in war. To imagine 
that it is patriotism to wait till war begins, and then aspire to lead 
others, is an idea which should be crushed once for all. It is not 
patriotism, it is marder.” 

The strongest sense of the British cavalryman is perhaps that 
of honesty, and in pointing out the dishonesty of the scout, who 
turns his back when “duty tells him that he should try and see or 
find out more” General Rimington strikes a note which will really 
appeal to our cavalry. 

In a chapter devoted to the controversial question of armament, 
the author, whilst himself favouring a pointing sword made of the 
best steel, admits also the excellence of the “queen of weapons” the 
lance, the essential poiut being that the cavalryman must have 
“implicit confidence in his weapon.” For officers armed with the 
revolver, the instances quoted in Captain Alonzo Gray's “Cavalry 
Tactics as illustrated by the War of the Rebellion” may be 
interesting reading. 
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other writers are sometimes quoted, and there is nothing to show when 
the quotation ends and the author resumes his own train of thouyhe. 
We are inclined to think that the theory of the Preconeeived Idea 
has not received the treatment which its advocates: might expect 
and that they will complam that justice has not) been dene to at. 
There is also a sense of disappointment that the author has net 
sud more in Chapter VIET on the $th duty of the advanced 
guard, Gey clearing the way. Ttis true he reverts to itn the newt 
chapter, but it seems to be distussed rather too briefly. Among 
other minor criticising, we think itwenld have been an) advantage 
to introduce marginal or cross headings as an assistance inf 
ing the seqnence and termination of the varius arguments contaned 
In some rather lengthy chapters. This is notably the case an 
Chapter VILE which in consequence gives the iinpression of beng 
rather discursive and Jaboured. An unfortunate misprint ino the 
text occurs in’ Chapter Xo owith reference to Plan 6,0 The same 
letters (CLD. are used by mistake in place of alternative lettemng 
onthe plan Thisasa little perploang until the existence of a 
mistake is discovered, but the subsequent labour of ascertaining the 
correct lettering is not without value. 

The whole book gives evidence of long and arduoue study of 
modern omiltary Dterature, combined with earnest, constrnetive 
thencht, with the object of deriving the maximum of benefit from 
the procesa ‘To say the least of it, tsetse an exerlient exam 
othen of the best method of stimmlating the thought imtiative with. 
eut which all mental labour is valueless 
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“Our Cavalry. By Major-General MOP. Ramingten, CVO, 
Tospecter ot Cavalry an Tndias London: Maemuban & Ca, 
Price Ss. 

Altuouch the anthor of this boox disclaims anv intention. te 
produce anextaustive Greatise on cavalry, aud states that at bes 
been written prneipally for junior cheers of all aris, there can te 
bo doubt teat cavalry otheers of all rats wall Gnd food for thas t 
meevery page, and Chat cere cofotter armns will obtain @ cieer 
oonte the fslting methods of cavalry from ite perusal 

To evolve aimetvod fromoan ascertained Dass of results ren 
amatter of great dvbheolty, but the modem wrteron tie strates: al 
tse and toting tactics of cavairy bas pe such certain baea He 
inust be content to evolve thecnes founded mainly on the mistaqes 
toade to recent wars, and general prineiples de tuced from campa gs 
fonght under widely different: conditions off armament In bie 
Inteeetuctors © apler the author states tue venensl pony ieee! 
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formulated in peace will always be towards a science of war (pace 
Colonel Henderson, who would probably have strongly objected to the 
title of the work published after his death) based on numbers, and 
the ballistic properties of rifles and guns. ‘The “doctrine” to which 
the author leads us, and, as General Langlois says, “ without a 
doctrine, text-books are of little avail,” is founded first and foremost 
on a study of moral. Throughout the chapters on Training, the 
keynote of the methods adv ocated is the production of a high state 
of moral in the ranks of our cavalry. 

Now, moral is based on confidence, and without confidence is 
nothing worth. Confidence in the cavalryman means confidence in 
his leader, confidence in his weapon, he it rifle, sword or lance, and 
in his horse, and contidence in his own ability to take care of 
himself and his horse both against the wiles of the enemy and that 
more insidious foe the wastage of war. 

To beget confidence in others the leader must have confidence 
in himself. It is lack of confidence that prevents the cavalry leader 
from seizing the golden opportunity of shock action, obsessed as he 
is with “its gambling uncertainty, its losses in men and horses, its 
need of intense resolution.” It is in reality lack of confidence 
which drives a leader into “ galloping at everything,” without a 
thought of manwuvre to gain an enemy’s flank, or to provide a target 
for his guns whilst forcing the enemy to mask his own. A well- 
reasoned audacity, as the author points out, does not spring into 
growth on the field of battle: it has its roots deep in the studious 
hours of peace. The standard for leaders held before us isa high 
one, but few earnest soldiers will disagree with the author in his 
condemnation of “the purely amateur” officer, and we may even 
class with the “ purely amateur officer” the officer who, though 
nominally a professional soldier, has reduced himself by physical or 
mental inertia to the status of an amateur. The author says, 
“ Purely amateur officers are poison, (the virus being in direct propor- 
tion to their rank) and entirely out of place in war. To imagine 
that it is patriotism to wait till war begins, and then aspire to lead 
others, is an idea which should be crushed once for all. It is not 
patriotism, it is marder.” 

The stronyest sense of the British cavalryman is perhaps that 
of honesty, and in pointing out the dishonesty of the scout, who 
turns his beck when “duty tells him that he should try and see or 
find out more” General Rimington strikes a note which will really 
appeal to our cavalry. 

In a chapter devoted to the controversial question of armament, 
the author, whilst himself favouring a pointing sword made of the 
best steel, admits also the excellence of the ‘queen of weapons” the 
lance, the essential point being that the cavalryman must have 
“implicit confidence in his weapon.” For ofticers armed with the 
revolver, the instances quoted in Captain Alonzo Gray's “ Cavalry 
Tactics as illustrated by the War of the Rebellion” may be 
interesting reading. 
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The fighting methods of cavalry from the squalron up to the 
brigade in conjunction with horse artillery both against cavalry aod 
in the general engagement are fully discussed in clear Janyuace 
illustrated by diayiames. For the benetit of infantry officers unac- 
quainted with cavalry formations, who wish to follow these chapters, 
itmay be as well to explain that a squadron column in the exact 
counterpart of a company coluinn, substituting troops for sections, 
and thatthe regimental mass of cavalry is equivalent to a line of 
company columns at 5 yards interval. In any subsequent edition a 
useful addition might be made to the chapters on cavalry in the 
general eogayement in the form of suggestions as to the nature of 
orders to be issued to the cavalry, 

The author is able to add bis personal testimony as to the 
comparative: harmnlessness of ritle tire apainst a moving object, testis 
mony which is the more valuable, as itis the result of a preatee 
experience than falls to the lot of most, under modern condition 
of armament, The chapter “In contact with the enemy" is full of 
useful ruses, and should be invaluable to officers who really wisd 
to prepare themselves for war. We would euzzest that a gonad 
Inethod of training in silence at nightis for the sjuadron commauder 
to walk about witha handful of sand, and discharge it into the 
face of any follower caught making a noise. This has been found 
most effective, and af, by chance, a fighting man recenves tre 
discharge, he has only himself to blame for bebaving lke a follower, 

Tie concluding chapters devoted to the training of oth: ers, tre 
training of the squadron, of borses, and men, should be distincty 
useful an providing an ideal for cavalry othcers. Tse traiuicg 
advocated is for the realities of war, and pot for inepe tion purposcs. 
Space would not allow of a full discussion of the details of these 
chapters, but we can assure all squadron dealers and cavalry of.cers, 
nore especially those who have not acquired "a nolitary imagine. 
tion, that a perusal of their contents can hardly fail to pat toed 
on the nht lines an ther daily work of training. 
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“ But, as their strength grew, the district of concentration, woe 
resources, ete., had been most excellently worked out io the tevbnieal 
sense, became overcrowded : gradually a tremendous aecumulativa 
of troops indepth was bound to take place in this district, wich 
would have been incompatible with a decisive advance into Press: 
territory, and would Lave been observed immediately after tre 
votmmencement of hostile operations, “The best means of maaing 
full use of their numerical superiority with any hope of ssccess 
her in the simultaneous advance of all their troops on a broad frout ¢ 
This idea led to the development of the railway system betweea t 
Rhine and the Belgian and Luxemburg frontiers, and it) bas teen 
carried to such an extent that there as no room for any deutt 
regarding tie true intentions of the Germans. 

© Tue district of Fifel is covered with excellent roads, bat there 
was only one line of railway, oe, fiom Cologne  Treves and several 
branch lines. This railway system was entirely sutietent for the 
needs of thir thinky-populated dastuct, butim the last few years toe 
Germans have copstricted a thick networs of railwass on the fre at 
Clervault: ¢. - Luxemburg aud Treves--Sarut With. fhe wor tas 
been carried ou with extraordinary celerity, and thousaw ds of wornen 
are employed on the construction of roads an the Valley of the Var 

© After some resistance the Belsian Government at last consented 
te the joining up of the lines from Malmedy — Stevelot. which trains 
Cologne and Remayen into direct communication with baege a 
the mam lines VD oseldorf —Roermond -Sutweep, aud Cocleng = 
Tréves there are new tive dines which can convey troops on to te 
Belgian aud Luxemburg frontiers. On the one Laud t.ese lives oa 
the Riane jem up with the ranaave from Northern Getinauy sat 
their other end: they rest on three paratiel lines alougs the froutier, 
with a whole series of detraming platters. Jud from toe map 


of the railways and the distebation of poattorins, (he streatest pressar 
of detraming tray be expected on tue front Arubeecbapene Sart 
Witv, and perhaps Clervault—-Lutembars Here fom tour te veo 
army corps will detraia 5 these cons are destined fot the invasion of 
Belgium, and in Gettuau military circles Ciey take spacial pocasure 
an Hattenby theinselves with the prospect of a pleasant maihtary pee 
mienade tuivush teat country.” 

‘The author (hen etplains Beloun's system of uefene we? 
deorzatised ou sitnitac lines toe Coat of tue Netherlands, and Le 
fetnates that for held operations sie would uot Lave move tas 
Soreguited fot the defence 
of Antwerp ate other fortresses on te Maas. 

The article continues i * Bat woat part would Belsvum teawe io 
theevent ofa hutopean war? Toe lut ine of (he Geeinao ar 
after enternny Belcan, will not move nocta of Che river Weuse, a aw 
bot tu tid at-elf between Auteery aud toe fortersees of Lacge and 
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Namur, and so as not to be separated from its main force by a 
serious obstacle. This right flank of the army will remain wholly 
on the right bank of the river, being screened by a flank guard 
from the Belgian fortresses. But the Belgian army will be con- 
demned to an entirely passive réle: at the best, after making a few 
demonstrations against the Germans, it will retire behind the forts 
of Antwerp. 

‘The advent into the theatre of war of the British expeditionary 
force (6 divisions of infantry and one of cavalry) and its operations 
in conjunction with the Belgian troops, altogether 160,000 British 
and 80,000 Belgians—would give a force outnumbering the right 
wing of the Germans. With this force the German army would have to 
reckon most seriously. But the peculiarities of the present British 
military organization do not permit of the full possible strength 
of the expeditionary force being sent all at ouce on this expedition. 
Even if we allow that they mobilize in ten days, and that there will 
be nocomplications in India orin Egypt, the general opinion of the 
country would protest in the most decided manner against the send- 
ing away, out of the confines of Great Britain, the whole of their 
land forces. The Territorial army, which would remain behind, has, 
on account of its want of training, no military value whatever. Its 
strength does not reach 260,000 men, and in the near future its 
condition will not improve, as in 1912, 35 per cent of its personnel 
finish the term of their service.” 

It is pointed out that to us it would bea serious matter if 
Flushing were fortified, and that since we could not oppose the 
simultaneous occupation of Antwerp and Flushing, it is our policy 
to arrange that at the end of a war there should not be new masters of 
these two places, ‘I'he author thinks we care very little about helping 
the Belgians to oppose the invasion by the Germans of their couutry, 
but that it is extremely necessary for us to lend support for the 
defence of Antwerp, and that our means would allow of us disembark- 
ing acorps of 50,000 men for this purpose, ‘which the German army 
would not be right to despise.’ It is pointed out that the Germans 
in their turn haven great interest in gaining possession of the big 
port of the Scheldt. Napoleon attached an exceptionally great import- 
ance to this point and had intended to use Antwerp as a starting point 
for a decisive attack on England. “It is possible that in the com- 
ing European war Antwerp will become the objective of the opera- 
tions of both sides, or at least one of the chief stakes for the 
securing of victory. For a long time now German wishes regarding 
the Netherlands have shown themselves openly. So long ago 
as the signing of the peace of Frankfort, Amdt formulated the 
German desire to be master in the future of the big rivers and 
western ports. The annexation of Holland and Belgium to the 
German Empire is the unalterable aim of German policy, and ‘the 
realisation of this is inevitable’ say German writers: ‘The most 
valuable result of future German victories will be the acquisition 
of the sea coast between Calais and Antwerp. Only the aunexation 
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of this territory can ensure to the German monarchy satety ip the 
future from the side of England and France'.”" 

The Germans are teaching the rising generation to look oa the 
realiration of this wish as a concrete fact. In. the text-book of 
geography by Professor Daniel, of which 400,100 copies have teen 
fesued, Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland are shown as German 
States. Lanyhan's German Atlas counte Brursselx, Ghent, and 
Antwerp among German towns. 

“Tu the etrategical sense Antwerp and Flushing have a tremen- 
dous importance in German eves as a naval base for operations 
against’: England, being much closer to the coast of England (an 
Wilhelmstaven, and facilitating not only their struggle with tee 
Briti-h fleet, but also a descent on the British coasts. At present 
the British Navy is stronger than the German, but Germany 16 
striving to increase the size of her Heet. In 1913 there will be 25 
British Dreadnoughts against 17 German, and in 1914, 30 against 
21, So the British are a long way away from the priucie 
that for each hostile iron-clad two British ships of equal strenyts 
must be maintained.” 

The making u-e of Flushing as a naval base would give the 
German fleet a very strong point from which to carry out paval 
operations, and also operations for the invasion of England, w! ereas 
ifthe Britieh gained possession of it, it would furnish very advante 
ageous conditions for blockading the German squadrons and foe tue 
neutralication of Wilhelm Laven. 

“The British must not base any Lopes on Dutch frien de ap, 
and over this question of Flushing they ought to be convinced of 
thie more than by anything else They must rely only on there own 
etrength, and of course it would) be far more advantaveous for tea 
to use it without hesitation, as soon as Germany gives them @ 
pretext to do so 

“Tn one of has articles in’ the Tunes Colonel Repinct a 
points ont, ac an unfriendly hint to England, that) pomnt in the Kod 
which was dicussed in the Pateh Chatisber of Depaties, eters 
reference is made to fa hostile thet’ and warns Hoiland of tue 
dangers elich are awaiting ber in the future, The Dutch kvow 
this well) They ore rigutin easing that the fortification of Plusicg 
is necessary to them to secure ther neutrality, The policy of tre 
Netrerlandes lies and abwaye will he, im the ofservetion of a stmt 
and impartial ve strality towar de belligerents, whoever they mar te, 
‘We willretuain the frietds of those who respect it: but the geaeet 
one of the telijerent parties violates 1%, ee will tase ourpime in Ve 
taney of Ler enennies aud will deten | ourselves’ However noted: 
standing these diplomatic assurances, there is reason to thing toes 
inthe question of Flushing, Heliandis merely @ toolio tre barse 

of Gertnany. All the sympathies of Ler Government ant popea 
tion are on tre side of tue latter, Tie excitement aroused in tue 
Pressin 1904, ty the announcement of Baron von Heeken, Aw basse 
due ty the Netherlands in Denmark, regarding a letter of tbe 
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Emperor William IJ. to Queen Wilhelmina about the coast defence 
of the kingdom, has not yet been forgotten. This letter was offi- 
cially denied more than once, but nevertheless it is to this very 
incident that ‘ those extremely serious events in 1904’ (to quote the 
words of debates in the States-General), refer. 

“Holland is feeling the influence which great commercial 
syndicates bave on her. The firm of Krupp is the supplier of her 
army, and is of great importance in Holland. We must not forget 
also that in Holland, even up to the present time, the memory of the 
struggle with the British for supremacy at sea, has not yet died out. 
And besides, not so very long ago, the war in the Transvaal again 
aroused hostile feeling against the British. The Germans know how 
to remind their neighbours and relations, and can do so without 
missing a suitable opportunity, that if they themselves are not able 
to protect their colonies, then they may rely on German help. The 
Dutch are between the devil and the deep sea, and, like all weak 
nationalities, are condemned to bow to the demands of their strong 
neighbours. And it is lucky for them, too, if these demands appear 
in a friendly form. 

“The position of Belgium is the same, although in this case it 
is complicated by racial strife, which weakens the strength of the 
country. The Walloons trace their descent from tue Germans, the 
Flemish from the French. The closer union of both small king- 
doms would be their best chance of improving their international 
position, and of guaranteeing their independence. The Germans fear 
such an agreement more than anything, as the result of this would 
be a very serious difficulty for the realisation of German ambitions.” 

The author concludes his article with the following words :— 

“To sum up, the question of Flushing is one of the episodes of 
ever-growing Anglo-German rivalry, which is getting tied up tighter 
and tighter in the knot of modern international politics, until at last 
it will be rent asunder by the titanic struggle of these two European 
nations.” 
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“Protection in War.” By Major-General F. J. Aylmer, V.C., 
C.B. London: Hugh Rees, 1912. g 

The number of military books recommended for study is causing 
serious anxiety to those soldiers who put soldiering first and all else 
in a lower. place in the category of their occupations; and nowadays 
we have no use for those who do not do so. A selection of the books 
that are to be studied depends, however, both on the book and on the 
reader. Military books include in their classification two distinct 
types. The one aims at supplying information in the most con- 
venient and condensed form; information not only as regards facts 
and experiences, but also about the opinions based on them by the 
best and deepest thinkers of modern times. This typ2 commends 
itself to the mentally indolent men who are satisfied by knowing the 
regulations—a most commendable ambition in itself—but who trust 
to their memory supplying them with a solution when they find 
themselves unaided in a tight corner. The other type, to which 
the book under review belongs, is instrumental, and probably by 
design, in assisting officers in their difficult task of self education 
in the full sense of the term. To those who recognise that 
education means the formation of character, that character can only 
be built up by constant practice in accepting responsibility, that 
eager readiness to take responsibility is due to confidence in one’s 
own judgment, itself entirely a matter of practice; and to those 
who can be trusted with other people’s opinions without fear of their 
being appropriated solely on account of the reputation of the authors 
this book is strongly recommended. The first two chapters give the 
clue to the whole book, and the student is advised to study them 
most carefully if he would reap the full value from the remainder. 
The application, for example, of the half dozen causes of “ unreadi- 
ness” to his own experiences, whether on service or at manoeuvres, 
will bring home to the reader, in 4 way which no ordinary text book 
or set of examination questions can do—the underlying philosophy, 
if the word may be used, of the whole system of protection. With 
this asa foundation of thought, the remainder of the book can be 
read in a light which shows up the author’s deeply studied analysis 
of his subject. Chapter IX (the second on advanced guards) is one 
of the best, or at any rate it brings out most clearly the importance 
of habituating the mind, by study and by constant practice, to take 
a comprehensive survey of the conditions affecting a problem, to 
arrive rapidly ata reasoned conclusion, and to take the responsibility 
of prompt action. It is not always clear whether the author is giving 
his own opinion or that of others. There is no doubt what 
his views are as regards the employment of the general advanced 
guard and the independent cavalry, the chapters on which (X, XI 
and XVIII) are all excellent, but in one or two less important matters 
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other writers are sometimes quoted, and there is nothing to show when 
the quotation ends and the author resumes his own train of thought. 
We are inclined to think that the theory of the Preconceived Idea 
has not received the treatment which its advocates might expect 
and that they will complain that justice has not been done to it. 
There is also a sense of disappointment that the author has not 
said more (in Chapter VIII) on the 4th duty of the advanced 
guard, i.¢., clearing the way. It is true he reverts to it in the next 
chapter, but it seems to be dismissed rather too briefly. Among 
other minor criticisms, we think it would have been an advantage 
to introduce marginal or cross headings as an assistance in follow- 
ing the sequence and termination of the various arguments contajned 
in some rather lengthy chapters. This is notably the case in 
Chapter VIII which in consequence gives the impression of being 
rather discursive and laboured. An unfortunate misprint in the 
text occurs in Chapter X with reference to Plan 6, The same 
letters (C. D.) are used by mistake in place of alternative lettering 
on the plan. This isa little perplexing until the existence of a 
mistake is discovered, but the subsequent labour of ascertaining the 
correct lettering is not without value. 

The whole book gives evidence of long and arduous study of 
modern military literature, combined with earnest, constructive 
thought, with the object of deriving the maximum of benefit from 
the process. To say the least of it, it sets an excellent example to 
others of the best method of stimulating the thought initiative with- 
out which all mental labour is valueless. 


“Our Cavalry.” By Major-General M. F. Rimington, C.V.O., 
C.B., Inspector of Cavalry in India. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1912. Price 5s. 

Although the author of this book disclaims any intention to 
produce an exhaustive treatise on cavalry, and states that it has 
been written principally for junior officers of all arms, there can be 
uo doubt that cavalry officers of all ranks will find food for thought 
in every page, and that officers of other arms will obtain a clear 
insight into the fighting methods of cavalry from its perusal. 

To evolve a method from an ascertained basis of results is not 
a matter of great difficulty, but the modern writer on the strategical 
use and fighting tactics of cavalry has no such certain basis. He 
must be content to evolve theories founded mainly on the mistakes 
made in recent wars, and general principles deduced from campaigns 
fought under widely different conditions of armament. In his 
introductory chapter the author states the general principles which 
have guided the great cavalry leaders of the past in their moments 
and dispositions for applying the shock of cavalry. 

In the whole art of war the factor which is hardest to realise 
for the student of books is that of moral. The tendency of theories 
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formulated in peace will always be towards a science of war (pace 
Colonel Henderson, who would probably have strongly objected to the 
title of the work published after his death) based on numbers, and 
the ballistic properties of rifles and guns. ‘The “doctrine” to which 
the author leads us, and, as General Langlois says, “ without a 
doctrine, text-books are of little avail,” is founded first and foremost 
on a study of moral. Throughout the chapters on Training, the 
keynote of the methods advocated is the production of a high state 
of moral in the ranks of our cavalry. 

Now, moral is based on confidence, and without confidence is 
nothing worth. Confidence in the cavalryman means confidence in 
his leader, confidence in his weapon, be it rifle, sword or lance, and 
in his horse, and contidence in his own ability to take care of 
himself and his horse both against the wiles of the enemy and that 
more insidious foe the wastage of war. 

To beget confidence in others the leader must have confidence 
in himself. It is lack of confidence that prevents the cavalry leader 
from seizing the golden opportunity of shock action, obsessed as he 
is with “its gambling uncertainty, its losses in men and horses, its 
need of intense resolution.” It is in reality lack of confidence 
which drives a leader into “galloping at everything, ” without n 
thought of manceuvre to gain an enemy’s flank, or to provide a target 
for his guns whilst forcing the enemy to mask his own. A well- 
reasoned audacity, asthe author points out, does not spring into 
growth on the field of battle: it has its roots deep in the studious 
hours of peace. The standard for leaders held before us isa high 
one, but few earnest soldiers will disagree with the author in his 
condemnation of “the purely amateur” officer, and we may even 
class with the “ purely amateur officer” the officer who, though 
nominally a professional soldier, has reduced himself by physical or 
mental inertia to the status of an amateur. The author says, 
“ Purely amateur officers are poison, (the virus being in direct propor- 
tion to their rank) and entirely out of place in war. To imagine 
that it is patriotism to wait till war begins, and then aspire to lead 
others, is an idea which should be crushed once for all. It is not 
patriotism, it is marder.” 

The strongest sense of the British cavalryman is perhaps that 
of honesty, and in pointing out the dishonesty of the scout, who 
turns his back when “duty tellshim that he should try and see or 
find out more” General Rimington strikes a note which will really 
appeal to our cavalry. 

In a chapter devoted to the controversial question of armament, 
the author, whilst himself favouring a pointing sword made of the 
best steel, admits also the excellence of the “ queen of weapons” the 
lance, the essential point being that the cavalryman must have 
“implicit confidence in his weapon.” For officers armed with the 
revolver, the instances quoted in Captain Alonzo Gray’s “Cavalry 
Tactics as illustrated by the War of the Rebellion” may be 
interesting reading. 
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The fighting methods of cavalry from the squadron up to the 
brigade in conjunction with horse artillery both against cavalry and 
in the general engagement are fully discussed in clear language 
illustrated by diagrams. For the henefit of infantry officers unac- 
‘quainted with cavalry formations, who wish to follow these chapters, 
it may be as well to explain that a squadron column is the exact 
counterpart of a company column, substituting troops for sections, 
and that the regimental mass of cavalry is equivalent to a line of 
company columns at 5 yards interval. In any subsequent edition a 
useful addition might be made to the chapters on cavalry in the 
general engagement in the form of suggestions as to the nature of 
orders to be issued to the cavalry. 

The author is able to add his personal testimony as to the 
comparative harmlessness of rifle fire against a moving object, testi- 
mony which is the more valuable, as it is the result of a greater 
experience than falls to the lot of most, under modern conditions 
of armament. The chapter “In contact with the enemy ” is full of 
useful ruses, and should be invaluable to officers who really wish 
to prepare themselves for war. We would suggest that a good 
method of training in silence at nightis for the squadron commander 
to walk about witha handful of sand, and discharge it into the 
face of any follower caught making a noise. This has been found 
most effective, and if, by chance, a fighting man receives the 
discharge, he has only himself to blame for behaving like a follower. 

The concluding chapters devoted to the training of officers, the 
training of the squadron, of horses, and men, should be distinctly 
useful in providing an ideal for cavalry officers. The training 
advocated is for the realities of war, and not for inspection purposes. 
Space would not allow of a full discussion of the details of these 
chapters, but we can assure all squadron leaders and cavalry officers, 
more especially those who have not acquired “a military imagina- 
tion”, that a perusal of their contents can hardly fail to put them 
on the right lines in their daily work of training. 
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PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS 

Roserrs, Lieut.-Col. F. 8., v.c., ¢.B., B.A. 

Co.qunoun, Capt. J. A. S, B.a. 

Co.quuoun, Capt. J. A. S., Bua. 

Sr. Jonn, Maj. O. B. C., rz. 

Barzow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Mason, Lieut. A. H., g.z. 

Cotten, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Yars, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

Maopg, Capt. F. N., r.g. 

Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a 
silver medal). 

Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

Maceuire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Col. 
tingent. 

Carpew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 

Buttocg, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 

.-Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

-Nevitue, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers 

Binetey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

-Napter, Capt. G. 8. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 

-Mutuaty, Maj. H., 8.8. 

Cuay, Capt. C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Neviuug, Col. J. P. C., s.c. 

el HuitLiER, Capt. H. F., B.8. 

Lussock, Capt. G., g.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

Ragen, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 

Turner, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

-Hamitton, Maj. W. G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 

Bonn, Capt. R. F.G., z.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

MacMounn, Maj. G. F., p.8.0., R.F.A. 

-CockeRrILt, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 

No award. 

.Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 

Jeupwine, Maj. H. S., pa. 

-Motyneux, Maj. E. M. J., p.s.0., 12th Cavalry. 

Exsmiz, Maj. A. M. S., 56th Rifles F. F. (specially 
awarded a silver medal. 

No award. 

-Mr. D. Pergiz, M.A., Punjab Police. f 
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1889...BELL, Col. M.S., v.c., R-E. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
1899... YouNGHUSBaND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 
1891...SawyerR, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 
Ramzan Kuan, Havildar, 8rd Sikhs, 

1892,,. VauGuan, Capt. H B, 7th Bengal Infantry. 

- >. -JacoaT Sinan, Havildar, 19th P. I. 
1893...Bower, Capt H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a 

gold medal). 7 

FazatpaD Kuay, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 
1894...0'SuLLIVAN, Maj.G. H W., R.k. 

Mutt Sina, Sowar, 6th B. C. 

1895.. Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxtordshire L. I. 

Gunga Dyat Sing, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896 . CuckErILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 

GuuLam Nat, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897...SwayNe, Capt. E. J E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 

SuHauzap Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 

1898... WaLker, Capt. H. B,, Duke of Cornwall's L. I. 

AbaM Kuan, Haviidar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1899.,.DuuG as, Capt. J A., 2nd B. L. 

Miner Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900...WingaTe, Capt A W.S., 14th B. L. 

Guroit Sincu, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1902...BURTON, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 

Sunpak Sincu, Colour Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 
1902...Ray, Capt. M. R.E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 

Tinpik BHANDARI, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
1908,..ManiroLp, Lieut.-Col. C. C., ims. 

Guutam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1904.. Fraser, Capt. L. D., rGa. 

Mocuat Baz, Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1905...RENNICK, Major F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a gold 

medal), 

Mabuo Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 

1906.. SHAHZADA AHMAD Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 

Guarur Suan, Lance-Naik, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides 

Infantry, 
1907...NaxcLe, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 

SHeikH Usman, Havildar, 103rd Mah. L. I. 
1908.. Ginpon, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Matana, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles. 
1909...McuHamMabD Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 
1910...SykeEs, Major P M., c.m.G,, late 2nd Dragoon Guards (specially 

awarded a gold medal). 

Turner, Capt. F. G., RE, 

Kuan Banapur Sirk Jone, Survey of India. 
1911...Capt. G. E. LeacuMan, The Sussex Regiment. 

Jemadar GURMUKH SINGH, 93rd Burma Infantry. 
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REVIEWS. 469 


formulated in peace will always be towards a science of war (puce 
Colonel Henderson, who would probably have strongly objected to the 
title of the work published after his death) based on numbers, and 
the ballistic properties of rifles and guns. ‘The “doctrine” to which 
the author leads us, and, as General Langlois says, “ without a 
doctrine, text-books are of little avail,” is founded first and foremost 
on a study of moral. Throughout the chapters on Training, the 
keynote of the methods advocated is the production of a high state 
of moral in the ranks of our cavalry. 

Now, moral is based on confidence, and withont confidence is 
nothing worth. Confidence in the cavalryman means confidence in 
his leader, confidence in his weapon, be it rifle. sword or lance, and 
in his horse, and confidence in his own ability to take care of 
himself and his horse both against the wiles of the enemy and that 
more insidious foe the wastage of war. 

To beget confidence in others the leader must have confidence 
in himself. It is lack of confidence that prevents the cavalry leader 
from seizing the golden opportunity of shock action, obsessed as he 
ia with “its gambling uncertainty, its losses in men and horses, its 
need of intense resolution.” It is in reality lack of confidence 
which drives a leader into “ galloping at everything, ” without 
thought of wanwuvre to gain an enemy’s flank, or to provide a target 
for his guns whilst foreing the enemy to mask his own. A well- 
reasoned audacity, as the author points out, does not spring into 
growth on the field of battle: it has its roots deep in the studious 
hours of peace. The standard for leaders held before us is a high 
one, but few earnest soldiers will disagree with the author in his 
condemnation of “the purely amateur” officer, and we may even 
class with the “purely amateur officer” the officer who, though 
nominally a professional soldier, has reduced himself by physical or 
mental inertia to the status of an amateur. The author says, 
“ Purely amateur officers are poison, (the virus being in direct propor- 
tion to their rank) and entirely out of place in war. To imagine 
that it is patriotism to wait till war begins, and then aspire to lead 
others, is an idea which should be crushed once for all. It is not 
patriotism, it is murder.” 

The stronyest sense of the British cavalryman is perhaps that 
of honesty, and in pointing out the dishonesty of the scout, who 
turns his beck when “duty tells him that he should try and see or 
find out more” General Kimington strikes a note which will really 
appeal to our cavalry. 

Tn a chapter devoted to the controversial question of armament, 
the author, whilst himself favouring a pointing sword made of the 
best steel, admits also the excellence of the “queen of weapons” the 
lance, the essential point being that the cavalryman must have 
“implicit confidence in his weapon.” For officers armed with the 
revolver, the instances quoted in Captain Alonzo Gray’s ‘Cavalry 
Tactics as illustrated by the War of the Rebellion” may be 
interesting reading. 
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Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 
Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 
Medical, 1908. Re. 1-2. 


Telegraphs, 1908. As. 3. ; 
Field Howitzere and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4. 


War Manuals, India :— 
Postal, 1911. As. 6. 
Veterinary. 1911. As. 3. 


Medical. Royal Army Medical Corps Training, 1911. As. 12. 
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THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD DUNEDIN, K.C.V.0., LORD 
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ENDING 15th NOVEMBER 1910. 
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United Service Fnstitution of Fndta. 


1872... 
1873. 
1874... 
1879... 
1880.. 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1887... 
1888... 


1889.. 
1890... 


1891... 
1893... 
1894.. 
1895... 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898... 


1899... 
1900... 


1901.. 
1902... 
1903... 


1904... 
1905... 
1907... 
1908. 
1909... 


1911... 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS 
Rosents, Lieut.-Col. F. 8., v.c., 0.B., B.A. 


.-Cotquuoun, Capt. J. A. 8., B.A. 


Cotquuoun, Capt. J. A. S., B.a. 
Sr. Joun, Maj. O. B. C., rz. 


-Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.. 

Cotuen, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry, 

Yates, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

Maung, Capt. F. N., pg. 

Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a 
silver medal). 


Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 


Maguire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 
tingent. 

Carew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 

Buttock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 


Carter, Capt. F.C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Nevitte, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 


-Binatey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Nafizr, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 


ULLALY, Maj. H., R.g. 

Cuay, Capt. C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). : 

Nevitg, Col. J. P. C., s.c. 

Tauituier, Capt. H. F., zz. : 

Lussock, Capt. G., B.E. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


-Rangen, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 


Turyer, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Hamitton, Maj. W. G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 

Bonp, Capt. R. F.G., n.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

MacMonn, Maj. G. F,, p.s.0., B.F.A. 

CockeriLt, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 

‘Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 


. JKUDWINE, Maj. H. S., R.a. 


Motyneux, Maj. E. M. J., p.s.0., 12th Cavalry, 
Exsmiz, Maj. A. M. S., 56th Rifles F. F. (specially 
awarded.a silver medal) 
Mr. D. Periz, M.A., Punjab Police. 
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MacGREGOR MEMORIAL SILVER MEDALLISTS 


1889... 
1899... 


1891.. 


1892... 
1893... 


1894... 
1895... 


1896 
1897.. 


1898... 


1899.. 


1900... 
1901... 


1902.. 
1903.. 


BELL, Col. M. S., v.c., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
Youncuussanp, Cupt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 


«Sawyer, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 


Ramzan Kuav, Havildar, 8rd Sikhs. 

Vauouan, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

JaccaT SineH, Havildar, 19th P. I. 

Bower, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a 
gold medal). 

FazaLpaD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B, C. 

O'SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R.E. 

Mutt S1nau, Sowar, 6th B. C. 

Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 

Gunea Dyat Sinou, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 


»CocKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 


GuuLam Nast, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 


“Swayne, Capt. E. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 


Suauzav Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 

WatseER, Capt. H. B,, Duke of Cornwall’s L. I. 

Apam Kuan, Haviidar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
L 


.Dove.as, Capt. J. A., 2nd B. L. 


Minr Diy, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 

Winaare, Capt. A. W.S., 14th B. L. 

Guroit Sineu, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 

Burton, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 

Sunpar Sineu, Colour Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 


Ray, Capt. M. R.E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 


Titpir BHANDARI, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 


.ManIroxp, Lieut.-Col. C. C., Lats. 
1904... 
1905... 


Guutam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 

Fraser, Capt. L. D., R.G.a. 

Mocuat Baz, Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 

Bee Major F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a gold 
medal). 


- Manno Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 


1906... 


1907.. 


1908... 


1909... 
Syxes, Major P.M., c.m.a., late 2ud Dragoon Guards (specially 


1910.. 


SHaHzapA AHMAD Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob's Horse. 
Guarur Suan, Lance-Naik, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides 
Infantry 


.Nanate, Capt. M. C.; 92nd Punjabis. 


SueigH Usman, Havildar, 103rd Mah. L, I. 
Guss0n, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Matana, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles. 
MuwnammaD Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers, 


awarded a gold medal). 
Turner, Capt. F. G., RE. 
Kaan Bauapur Ser June, Survey of India. 


1911...Capt. G. E. Leacuman, The Sussex Regiment. 
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emadar GuRMUKH SiNoH, 93rd Burma Infantry. 


THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., LTD. 


Head Office :—CLARE STREET HOUSE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


SIR GEORGE WHITE, Bart. 
Directors : { SAMUEL WHITE. 
G. STANLEY WHITE. 
Secy: H. WHITE SMITH. | Manager : Sydney E. SMITH. | Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Works :—FILTON, BRISTOL. 
SOLE AGENTS, GNOME ENGINE. 


A few well-known users of BRISTOLS:— | Permanent Staff of Certificated Pilot 

C.GRAHAM WHITE: icea 

| Be T AM WIENSON. A riators 
HM. JULLE ROT: CAPTAIN BERTRAM DICKSON. 
cra tance TeTAnD 
ie HAMMON : JOSEPH J. HAMMOND. 

) Bea Seat 
SAP TRIN MAITLAND. ARCHIBALD R. LOW, M.A. B.A. 
ORUTENANT CAMMEL. HERBERT J. THOMAS. 
ROBERT LORAINE. LESLIE McDONALD. 


BRISTOL BIPLANE, MILITARY PATTERN. 


Price with Extensions £1,050 Fitted with 50 H.-P. Gnome 
» , without Extensions we a £1,000 Rotary Engine. 
The Britto! Biplane, miliary pattern, is specially built for military use, with detachavie extensions, which 
can be erected or dismounted in a few minutes nt wilt. 
This type is capable of carryiv ga pitot ard two pasrengers fer long distances, but may be used by a pilot 
and one passenger With an exceedi g y larpe supply ef petrol and oil. 


FLYING SCHOOLS. 

The Company's flying schools are situated on fuilenury Piain, the finest fying ground in the country, at 
Brooklands, We yitidge. near London, ard at Exstchurch, lele of rhe, pey. 

Special terms fur instruction in flying end aeroplane construction ure offered to Indian Army Officers 
en leave in Engiand. 

Indian Manager: 
Mr. PARNALL THURSTAN, 
Clo Bank of Bengal, aaa 


By Special S68 Appointment. 
RANKEN & Co. 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA. 
Patterns forwarded upon Application : 
Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 


Head Office : CALCUTTA, 

SIMLA—during Summer Months. 

LAHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
Winter Months. 


Panjab Branches { 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 


The History of the Royal Artillery (Crimean Period). By 15 12 
Colonel Julian R. J. Jocelyn, 1911. 


History of the Peninsular War. By Charies Oman. Vol.1V. 12 4 
Dec. 1809—Dec. 1811, Masséna’s Ketreat. Feuntes de Onors. 
Albuera, Tarragona, 1911, 2 


Handbook for 10-Pr. Jointed B. L. Gun. Mule Equipment, 
Government of India, 1910. 


Tirah, 1897. Edited by Colonel C. B. Callwell, C.B. 1911. 4 6 
A campaign which illustrates the difficulties to which regular troops 
are exposed when they are operating against Guerilla antagonists 
in a mountainous country, 


The Frontiersman’s Pocket Book. Compiled and Edited by 4 6 
Roger Pocock on behalf of the Council of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men. With I}lustrations, 


Battle Honours of the British Army. From Tangier, 1662, tothe 13 2 
close of the Reign of King Edward VII. By C.B. Norman, Late 
90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps (some time Special Mili- 
tary Correspondent of The Times). With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 


Letters on Amphibious Wars. By Brigadier-General George 93 
C. Aston, C.B., General Staff’; and Brevet-Colonel, Royal Marine 
Artillery, With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


A Short History of the Chief Campaigns in Europe since 15 12 
1792. By General A. von Horsetzky. Translated by Lieut- 
enant K. B, Ferguson. With numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 


The American Civil War. A Concise History of its Causes, Progress 15 12 
and Results, By John Formby. With numerous Maps bound up 
in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 


Report on the Examination held in India, March 1911, of (1) 1 4 

Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular army in subjects (d), (e), 
(h) Lieutenants, R.A.M.C,), (h) (ii) and (iii) (Lieutenants, I M.S.), 
(i) and (j) for promotion. (2) Majors of the Kegular Army in Tactical 
fitness for Command, Part J. (3) Majors of the Royal Army Medical 

Corps in Technical Subjects, Part 1, Appendix XIV, King's Regulations. 

Section and Company Drill made Easy in accordance with 1 6 
the latest Infantry Training, 1911. With Illustrations and 
Explanatory Notes, and Catechism; also Plan for a Company’s Ad- 
vanced Guard. Revised and brought up to date. By An Adjutant. 

ul. 

Transport Training (India) (which will be Part II of S.andT. Q 8 

Corps Training). This Manual is the Text Book for the Training of 


all Supply and Transport and Regimental Transport Personnel in their 
Transport duties, 1911. 


Notes on Fire Tactics Etc. and on Machine Guns. By Lt. B. 14 
Turnbull, 23rd 8ikh, Pioneers, 


THACKER & Co,, Ltd, BOMBAY. 


. MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


- AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS. GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONDON. 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 


Indian Army Act 1911 (Act, VIII of 1911) ess os 

A Guide to Physical Training. By Lt.-Col. S. Westcott, OM.G. QO 6 
R.A.M.C., Medical Inspector of Recruits, Northern Command, Second 
Edition, Adapted to the Swedish System of Exercises. 

The N.-C. O's. Musketry Smail Book (\With Syuad and Section Q 14 
Rolls for Tests of Elementary Training’. A Pocket Reference of Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911, 

Notes on Map Reading for use in Army Schools - O 

Military Law (Territorial), By Major T. King, 1910 ... wa Bo °3 

Military History of the Campaign of 1882 in Egypt. Pre- 3 
pared in the Intelligence Branch of the War Office. With case of 
Maps. 

Vade Mecum of Organization and Equipment. By Captain 1 
T. Demangel. Seventh Edition, 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Indian Mutiny, 1857. With Notes 2 
and Reference. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Afghan War, 1878-1880. With 9 
Notes and References. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Russo-Turkish Campaign in 2 
Bulgaria, 1877-78. With Notes and References. 

Messages for Classification Tests in Army Signalling. 1 
Compiled and arranged by a Signalling Instructor. 40 Morse Whole 
Messages, 40 Morse Ilalf Messages, 20 Semphore Messages, Bound 
in one block, perforated to tear out. 

Story of the Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78 (in Europe). By Lt. 
Col. H. M. S. Brunker, 1911. 

The American War of Secession, 1863. Chancellorsville and Get- 
tysburg. By Col. P.H. Dalbiac. 1911, 

Military Sketching, Map Reading and Reconnaissance. By 
Lt.-Col. A.F. Mockler-Ferryman, Second edition, 1911. 

Lists of Military and other Terms (with the Meanings of which 
Soldiers should be acquainted) and of Words of Frequent Occurrence 
in Army Orders: for use in Army Schools and generally throughout 
the Army. War Office. 1910. 

The Austro-Prussian War in Bohemia, 1866. By J. H. 
Anderson. With maps. 

The Semaphore Alphabet Made Easy. By Captain H. R. 
von D. Hardinge. 

Rifle Fire and the Higher Individual Training of the Sol- 2 
dier. By Major A. W. Andrew. 
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THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 


MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS. GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONDON. 
1 


LADY MINTO’S INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the following districts :— 


When Nurses are AB 
Provinces. Centres. require scree a8 Poods beatin he ° 

Punjab and North-| Murree(Summer)} Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
West Frontier | Rawalpindi} “The Retreat,” Murree;, Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Province. (Winter). Sisters’ Quarters, Camp, Punjab. 

| Rawalpindi. 

United Provinces | Naini Tal (Sum-; Lady Superintendent, | Honorary _ Secretary, 
and Central | mer). “Langham House,” ; Naini Tal (Summer). 
India. Naini Tal. 

Bareilly (Winter) 38,Cantonmente, | Bareilly (Winter). 
| Bareilly. 
Indore. Honorary Secretary, The, Honorary Secretary, 
Residency, Indore. The Residency, Indore. 
Eastern Bengal | Shillong. | Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
and Assam. Jalpaiguri. Sisters’ Quarters,| Government House, 
Dibrugarh, Dibrugarh, Shillong (Summer). 
Silchar. 
Government House, 
Dacca (Winter). 
Central Provinces | Nagpur .. | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. Nagpur. 
Baluchistan... | Quetta « | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta, Quetta. 
Rajputana «. | Ajmere «| Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere, Ajmere, 
Burma -- | Rangoon +. | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
. Maymo, Rangoon. Rangoon, 

Bengal + | Darjeeling (Sum-| Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 

mer). Darjeeling. Darjeeling. 

Se ey 

AnnuaL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
Monthly incomes over Rs. 500 oe Rs. 20 
Monthly incomes under Rs. 500 ao Re. 10 


Fees (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging) :—Subscribers, ordinary or 
infectious cases (incomes over Rs. 500), Rs. 4 ; and (incomes under Rs. 500), Rs. 2 per 
diem. Midwifery, Rs. 5 per diem, Non-subscribers, Rs. 8 per diem. 


Special Rates for Reyimente. 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 
following rates have been arranged :— 

Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Rs. 100 
in the case of regiments of the Britizh Service and Rs. 50 in the case of regiments of the 
Indian Army and Rs. 25 in the case of batteries. 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. DAVIES, Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMLA, April to October ; Government House, CALCUTTA, Novem. 
ber to March, a 
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By Special Appointment, 


RANKEN & Co. 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA, 
Patterns forwarded upon Application: 
Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 


Head Office : CALCUTTA. 
; fSIMLA—during Summer Months, 
Panjab Branches {T AHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
al Winter Months, 


LAY a 
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United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. : 


LL Officers of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial Forces, and of Volunteer Corps 
A in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Members 
on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription, 7 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be kind enough to 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they express a wish to join the 
Institution. 

Life Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following terms:— 

Rs. 50-entrance donation= Rs. 55. 


Ordinary Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Rs. § on joining, and an aunual subscription of Rs, 5, fo be paid im advance. 
The period of subscription commences on 1st January, Membership entitles an officer 
to a free copy of the Journals as published. 


Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Institution, Whiteliall, London, 
are not liable for entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force, 


Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Regimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. 8 per annum, 


Sergeants’ Messes and Regimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms can 
obtain the Journal on payment of an annual subscription of Rs, 6 only, but cannot be 
Life Members. Other subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. § per annum, 


When a Member joins the Institution on or after the 1st Octover, having paid his 
first annual subscription, he will not be charged a secot.d subscription on the following 
Ast January, but it will become due on 1st January of the second year; excepting 
when the Journals for the current year are required, 


Members are responsible that they keep the Secretary carefully posted in regard 
to changes of rank, title, and address. 

Members or Subscribers to the Journal, Messes, etc., intimating a wish to have 
their Journals posted to any address out of India, will pay in advance Rupee 1 per 
annum to cover foreign postage charges, 


Transfer Receipts, etc., should be made payable to the Secretary, 
United Service Institution of India, Simla, 

Rules for Contributions to the ‘Journal of the United Service Institution 
of Indi. 


1, All papers must be written in a clear, legitile hand, and only on one side of the 
Paper. All plans must have a scale on them. 


2. No remarks of a’ personal nature, or in any-way subversive of discipline, will be 
Permitted. 


3 Anonymous contributions under a nom de plume will not be accepted or 
acknowledged ; all contributions must be sent.to the Secretary under the name of the 
writer, and the paper will, if accepted, be published under that name unless a wish is 
expressed for it to be published either under his initials only or anonymously. The 
Executive Committee will decide whether the wish can be complied with. 

4. Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee of the Council, 


but the Council do not hold themselves in any way responsible for the views of 
contributors, 


§. The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such Papers as are 
Passed in the order in which they may have been received, 


6, Unless the contributor states at the end of his paper that he wishes it published 
complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee of the Council will make such 
alterations in it as they deem necessary. 


7. Contributors will be supplied with twelve copies of their paper grefis provided 
they apply for them at the time of submitting articles for consideration 


8. Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication in the Journal will not be 
returned to the contributor unless he expresses a wish to have them back, and pays 
the Postage, 
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eee Coils, We: Wieir 


Major M. H. Gregson, late R.E. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 


h 


5 & 7 LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 


We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and 
Non-Resident Candidates, 


Recent Successes include: 
TAFF COLLEGE. 1910, 


The following were successful from us :— 


Capt. C. W. Herringham, eh Dragoons, \ Capt. BL. Makin, Wiltshire Regiment 
IG, Pringle, Royal «GE. Leman, North Staffordshire Regi- 


J, G. Downer, Koval | ment. 
W.Giu Jinond, M. Gibbon, Roval Irish Fusiliers. 


Lient. E, Clayton, Royal yes F. Muspratt, 12th Cavalry (Indian 
Capt. ROR. WS, Royal Garri | Arniye) 
“1. Grant, Reval Garvison Artillery. rae iwyer, Moth dats (Indian Army) 
rf Troup, Reval Marine Art 7 1 oow fist Punjabis (Indian Ariny) 
‘i aekson, CLM.G., Royal Ei \ i 
a, Roy i 
' 


DS.0., Royal War- Nominations ? 


lent. 


her, 
Kevin 


| Capt. A. Hinde, Royal Field Artillery 

FOM.G Treneh, oval Field Artillery. 
th’ Dragoon Guards 

y Royal West Surrey 


Norfolk Regiment, — | 

a. Suffolk Regiment | 

unt-Dalton, West Yorkshire 
mnt. * 

1 i 

| 

| 

i 


Kin Own Seottish 


at 
»DS.0., Dorham Light In- 


fautry. 


giment 


My Tegiment. » & Brevet Major Hon. R.A. Campbell, 
* A. 1. Kay, King’s Reval Rille Corps Cameron Highlanders, 
NORA. Bradiord, King’s Royal Rifle 4K, Wigram, 2nd Gurkha Rises (indian 


Corps Any) 


AFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1910, 


STv 
TEEN OF THE TWENTY-FIVE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 


Other Successes last year include: 


ARMY QUALIFY 
THIRTY-EIGHT PASSED 
- WOOLWICH. 
EIGHT PASSED 
SANDHURST. 
TWELVE PASSED 
INDIAN POLICE (JUNE), 
ONE PASSED 
MILITARY COMP 
TWENTY-SIX PASSED. 
PROMOTION, . 
KIGUTY-THRKRE PASSED | 


| . For Prospectus, apply to the Sevretary. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT ESTABLISHED 1825 


2 Manton & Co. 


Hye THE PIONEER GUNMAKERS IN INDIA. 


Established by the late Joc Manton. 


Gun and Rifle Makers Show Rooms—13, Old Court House Street 
To His Excellency 


Lord Hardinge Workshops—!, Mango Lane CALCUTTA. 
And to HW. E. Sir O'Moore — Private Rifle Range—Ballygunge 
Creagh, V-G-lgcerporsite London Agents :—HERBERT & CO., 
with the late Firm of 
Samuel Nock. 26, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W- 


GUNS—Hammer and Hammerless, with Double and Single 
‘Trigger—of all bores. ‘ 

RIFLES—Double and Single. Ordinary and High Velocity— 
of all bores. 

MINIATURE GALLERY AND SPORTING RIFLES—220, 300 
and °310 bores. 

REVOLVERS AND MAGAZINE PISTOLS—Of the latest and 
most approved patterns. 

CARTRIDGES—For every kind of Rifle, Gun, Revolver oF 
Magazine Pistol, in general use. 


SWORDS.—Forall Branches of the Service, Cyphers G. Ry 
GR 


RIFLE-SHOOTING REQUISITES—Aperture Sights, Ete. 
STOCK—Fitting and stock-making, the sighting of Rifles and 

repairs of all kinds under European Supervision. 
IMPORTERS—From the leading Manufacturers of the highest 


class requisites for— 


TENNIS QuOoITS FISHING 
CRICKET RACQUETS POLO 
GOLF CROQUET FOOTBALL 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 
SANDOWS DEVELOPERS, DUMB-BELLS 
PUNCHING BALLS and PLATFORMS. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE On APPLICATION. 
Agent for the “Solano ” Battle Practice TARGET, Bte- eS 
Telegrams: ‘ RIFLING.” (A: B. C. Code 5th Edition.) 
: Post Office Box No, 356, 
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4A 
the Elliman R.E.P. Booklet 


Se 
un sed with be vans 
found enclosed with bs THE NAME 1S ELLIMAN 


inclosed with bottles of Etliman’s 
a! 


‘ ‘ 
’ ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND > ELLIMAN, SONS & CO, SLOUGH ENGLAND. 


NAME 1S 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1912. 


1, BecketaRy’s Notes a 
2. Tue Use oF GRAPHICS FoR ApwinistRative MepicaL SEBVICKS ON 
Stave Tours AND IN THE FIELD. By Cul. W. G. Macpherson, C.M.G. 
3. MARCHING TO THE SOUND oF THE Guns. By Captain A.G. McBurn, 
The East Surrey Regiment 
4. Tue Acuitizs Huet of THe Empire. 
D.S.O. ase 
5, THE Training oF INF. NTRY IN Co- -OPERATION WITH ARTILLERY. 
By Major A. L, Anderson 
6. ax Oup FRENCH MEMOIR ON Invi, ‘iso1. Translated by ‘Major GR 
earn oo on 
7. AVIATION. By Liout. L. V. 8. Blacker oe 
8. THE Finat CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPU a 
9. Eaypr. By Lieut.-Colonel G. M. Franks eee 


By Major B.J.M. Molyneux, 


10. NoTEs ON THE MORAL OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. By Capt. a... 


Blair 
ll, Precis or Forricn Minitany PAPERS :—Cavalry in’ the Rusgo- 
Japanese War. The Field Discipline of Cavalry oe on 
12, UOnMESEON DENCE I= MILEY, Mops wit on ae ee 
13. REVIEWS oe ae on 
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PHELPS & CO. 


MILITARY TAILORS 
SIMLA, CALCUTTA, LAHORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


HAMILTON & Co, SIMLA. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 
BY ROYAL WARRANT TO 
H. M. THH KING 
AND BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H. H. LORD HARDINGE OF PHNSHURST, 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


MANUFACTURING GOLDSMITHS AND SILVHRSMITHS, 
JEWELLERS AND WATCHMAKHBRS. 


Messrs. Hamilton & Co. invite inspection of their Showroom situated 
on the Mall, Simla, where they have on view a large stock of Silver Cups, 
Trophies, and Gymkhana Prizes of all descriptions. 


Special Terms allowed to Gymkhanas, Clubs, Shows, and 
- Sports’ Committees. 


Selections sent on approval, post free, to any part of the country. Goods not 
approved of may be exchanged. 


They also hold the largest and most artistic stock of fine Gem-set Jewellery 
iu India, characterized by the high standard of excellence maintuined by the 
firm for over a century. 


Tilustrated Catalogue forwarded upon application. 
RHPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


The attention of Mess Presidents is called to the facilities the Firm possesses 
for the renovatiomand re-plating of Mess Plate at their Manufactory in Calcutta. 
All repairs are executed by highly skilled workmen under expert European 
supervision. Customers ate Cordially invited to inspect the processes of manu- 
facture at their factory. 


For the convenience of Customers in Northern India, the Firm maiotains 
a fully equipped Workshop in Simla during the season. 


HAMILTON & Co. 
CALCUTTA & SIMLA. 


6 
TELEGRAMS: | HAMILTONS.” 


Mntted Service Institution of India. 


PATRON: 
His Excellency the Rrcnt Hon’siz Cuartes Baron HarpINncE OF Pensxvrst, P.C.,G.C.B., 
G.M.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.M.LE,, G.C.V.0., 18.0. 
VICE-PATRONS: 
His Excellency the Ricat Hoy’sr.z Baron CaRrMicnagt. or SktRLInG, G.C.LK., K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Bengal. 

His Excellency Sir Grorox SypgnHaM CLarkg, G.C.M.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., Governor of 
Bombay. 

His Excellency General Sir O’M. Creacu, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Commander-in-Chief 
in India. 

The Hon'ble Sir J. P. Hewett, G.C.S.1., C.1.E., Lieutenant-Governor, United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh. 

The Hon’ble Sir L. W. Dang, G.C.LE., Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab. 

The Hon'ble Sir Harvey Apamson, K¢., K.C.S.1., Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

The Hon ble Sir C. 8S. Baytey, K.C.S.1., Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orisea. 

General Sir EpmMunD Barrow, A.-D,-C., G.C.B., Commanding the Southern Army. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. Witicocks, K.U.M.G., C.B., D.S.0., Commanding the 


Northern Army. y 
COUNCIL : 


Ex-oFFICIO MEMBERS. 
Lieut.-General Sir P. H. N. Lake, KC.MG., | Major-General W. S. Btrpwoop, C.B., C.8.1, 
C.B., Chief of the General Staff, President. C.1E, D.8.0., Quarter master-General in India. 


The Hon’ble Major-General Sir M.H. 8. GRo- ‘ 
vaR, K.C.1.E., O.B., Secretary to Government | Surgeqn-Gengral 4.7. Stogaera, O.B., C.M.G. 


of India, Army Department. 
The Hon'ble Lieut.-Colonel SiR Henry Mac- |The Hon'ble le Surgeon General Sir O. P. Luxus, 
K.C. 1.M.8., Director-General, 


Manon, G.C.V.0,, K.C.1E., C.S.1., Secre- 
Ta Viediaal Service. 


tary to Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment. 
The Hondle Mr. H. WHEELER, C.LE., Secy. to Brigadier-General A. HaMILTON Gorpor, C. B. 


Government of India, Home Departinent. 
Major-General F. J. AYiMER, V.C., C.B. Adju- 
tant-General in India. 


Director of Military Operations. 


Colonel B. Hot1oway, Deputy Secretary to 
Government of India, Army Department. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS : 


Brigadier-General J. HeapLaM, D.8.0. 
Colonel W.. G. Hantitox, D.8.0. 

J. M. Waxrer,’ D.S.O. 
Colonel AH. BixGuey, CLE. 
Bt.-Colonel T. E. O'Leary. 


Major F. R. Lawrence, D.8.0. 
Major H. R Stocktey, C.1.E. 
Major W. F. Batxsrinags, D.S.0. 
Major A. B. Linpsay. 

Captain C, M. Waastarr. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


2nd (Rawal Pindi Division). Major S. 
par, D.S.0., General Sta; 

3rd (Lahore Division). Colonel W. H. SITWELL, 
Cc. .8.0., General Staff. 

4th (Quetta Division). Captain A.L, LonGuurst, 
General Staf. 

Sth (Mhow Division). The General Staff Of- 
cer, 2nd grade 


. H. Suxp- 


SECRETARY 
BanKERS 


Tt (Meerut Division). Captain R. A. Cassaza, 
General Staf, 

8th (Lucknow Division). Brevet-Major R. D. 
ManrsontBanxs, General Staff 

9th (Secunderabad Division). Colonel 0. N, 
Warts, General Staf. 


.. Capt. C. F. ASPINALL, p.8.c. 
.. THE ALLIANCE Bank oF SIMLA, Lt. 


1, The United Service Institution of India is situated at Simla. 
2. Officers wishing to become members of the United Service Institution of India 
should apply to the Secretary. The rules of membership are printed on the inside back 


cover of this Journal. 


3. The reading-room of the Institution is provided with all the leading newspapers, 
magazines, and journals of military interest that are published. 
4. There is a well-stocked library in the Institution, from which members can 


obtain books on loan, free. 


Suggestions for new bovks are soticited, and will be submit- 


ted to the Committee. Books are sent out to members V.-P. for the postage, or bearing 


by railway. 


5. The Institution publishes a quarterly Journal in the months of January, April, 
July, and October, which is issued, postage free, to members in India. Members wishing 
to have their journala sent to any address out of India must pay in advance Re. 1 


per annum to cover forcign postage charges. 


6. Members and the public are invited to contribute articles to the Journal of the 
Institution, for which honoraria will be awarded by the Executive Committee. Rules for 
the guidance of contributors will be found on the inside back cover of this number. 

7. MEMBERS ARE RESPONSIBLE THAT THEY KEEP THE SECRETARY 
CAREFULLY POSTED WITH REGARD TO CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

8. When on leave in England, members can, under the affiliation rules in force, 
attend the lectures, and make use of the reading-room, etc., of the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on payment of a subscription of 6 shillings per six mouths, 


a) 


Punjab Banking Cu., Limited. 


“Capital Paid up... ... Rs. 6,00,000 
Reserve Fund oy: ... Bs. 9,00,000 


HEAD OFFICE : LAHORE. 
Branches at Abbottabad, Dalhousie, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
Jullundur, Karachi, Lahore Cantonment, Multan, 
Nowshera, Peshawar, Quetta, Sialkote, Simla and 
Srinagar (Kashmir). 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


kept on the usual Banking terms. 


FIXED DEPOSITS, SAVINGS 
BANK DEPOSITS, 
HOME REMITTANCE and other Classes of DEPOSITS 


received on terms to be learned on application. 


Every description of Banking, Army, and Money 
Agency, also Clearing and Forwarding 
Agency, transacted. 


Advances granted on favourable terms. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND FIRE 
ASSURANCES EFFECTED, 


SIMLA OFFICE 


AT 


BANK BUILDINGS 


(NBXT TO POST OFFICB). 


G 


THOS. COOK & SON. 


BANKERS AND AGENTS, 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, RANGOON AND COLOMBO. 
Chief Office:—LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 


Passages engaged by all Lines at the same 
rates as charged by the Steamship Companies. 
Holders of Cook’s tickets met at all ports. - Outward 
Passages engaged and tickets supplied from any 
part of the World to India. 


Banking business of every description trans- 
acted. Current Accounts opened. Pay and Pensions 
collected. Remittances made and Circular Notes 
issued for the use of Travellers. 


Baggage received and stored or forwarded. 
Cargo shipped to all parts of the World at lowest 
rates. Insurance of Baggage effected against theft 
and all risks. 


Insurance, Life, Accident, Fire and Marine, 
effected at lowest rates. Full particulars on appli- 
cation. 


Cook’s Oriental Traveller's Gazette, containing 
sailing dates and fares of all steamers sent post free 
on application. 


d 
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LALIMLL 


PURE WOOL MANUFACTURES. 


At the U. P. Exhibition, 
Allahabad, the Exhibit of the 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills Co, 
Ld, has been adjudged the 
best in the Textile Section 
and is the winner of the only 


GRAND PRIX 


GOLD MEDALS 
have also been awarded to the 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills Oo., 
Ld, for the general excellence 
of their LALIMLI Pure Wool 
Materials and in recognition of 
the special merit of LALIMLI 
Hosiery. 


NEW MILITARY MANUALS. 


Organization, Administration and Equipment for India. By Capt. Watson Smytu. 
43 pp., with index, 12mo. 1911, Re. 1. 

Officers working for promotion examinations will find this small pamphlet useful, The 
author outlines some of the principles and main heads of organization and administration in India 
without obscuring them with details which are constantly liable to alteration ; clearly stated 
references show the reader where to look in the various regulations for the details required.— The 
Army Review: 


Scouting. move on Scouting. By J. M. Buatr, The Black Watch. Second edition. 
As. 6. 


Military: heck British. The Manual of Military Law, 1907, with amendments. 
3. 2. 


Military Law. India. Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911. Re. 1-8. 

War Establishments. India, 1911, As. 9. 

War Establishments, Expeditionary Force, 1910-11. War Office. As. 10. 
Physical Training. Manual for the Indian Army, 1911. As. 6. 

Engineering. Manual of Field Engineering, 1911. War Office. As. 12. 
Sanitation, Manual of Sanitation in its application to Military Life, 1907. As. 4. 
Cavalry Cavalry Training, 1907, reprinted with amendments. Re. 1. 

Cavalry Training. Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 1911. As. 5. 


Signalling. Training Manual. Signalling, 1907. Reprinted with amendments. 
1911. As. 8. 


Signalling. Indian Supplement to Signalling, 1912. General Staff, India. As. 7. 
Training and Manceavre Regulations, 1909. As. 6. 
Training and Manceuvre Reguiations. Amendments, 1910. As. 2. 
Training and Mascayre Regulations Indian Supplement, General Stuff, India, 
911. As. 
Infantry. Infantry Training, 1911. War Office. Re. 1. 
Field Service Regulations. Part 1. Operations, 1909. Re. 1. 
Field Service Regulations Part 11. Organization and Administration, 1909. Re. 1. 
Masketry Regulations. Part 1, 1909. As. 8. 
Musketry Regulations. Part 1], 1910. As. 6. 
Musketry. Indian Supplement, 1911. As. 5. 
Musketry. The N.-C. 0's Musketry Small Book. A Pocket Reference on Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. Re. 1. 
Army Regulations. India, Volume II. Regulations and Orders for the Army, 
1911, As. 14. 
Field Service Manuals, India :— 
Veterinary, 1908. As. 8. ; 
Divisional and Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Columns, 1908. As 4. 
Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 
Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 
Medical, 1908. Ro. 1-2. 
Telegraphs, 1908, As. 3. ‘ 
Field Howitzers and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4. 
War Manuais, India :— 
Postal, 1911. As. 6. 
Veterinary. 1911. As.3. 


Medical. Royal Army Medical Corps Training, 1911. Av. 12. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., SIMLA. 
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THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


CONSTITUTED BY "SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
INCORPORATED 1910. 


Governor: 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, 
K.G., K.T, 


Deputy Governors ; 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, P.C.,K.G.,C.B. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE. LORD DUNEDIN, K.C.V.0, LORD 
JUSTICE-GENERAL. 


RESULTS OF THE QUINQUENNIUM 
ENDING 15th NOVEMBER 1910. 
CASH SURPLUS available for 
Policy-holders ..  £'772,800 
RHVERSIONARY BONUSES .. £1,171,584 
RATE OF BONUS. 


£1-10s. per cent per annum. 


REVENUE os oe .. £ 1,550,000 
FUNDS 3 .. £ 18,000,000 
BONUS DECLARED a .. £&8,1'70,000 


CALCUTTA BRANCH. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS. 
82 DALHOUSIE SQUARBS. 


AGENTS: 
j Messrs. COX & Co. 


ommpnen's Tux ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, Lp. |  2OME 


ENDOWMENTS. | Taz ALLAHABAD BANK, Lp. Arne 
| que BANK OF UPPER INDIA, Lo. APIER: 
~~ Tax DELHI & LONDON BANK, Lp. 5 
ANNUITIEE. Mussns, GRINDLAY & Co. aia 
'Mussrs. THOMAS COOK & Son. (cHagsa) 
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United Service Fnstitution of Fndfa 


1872... 
1873.. 
1874... 
1879... 
1880... 
1882.. 
1883... 
1884... 
1887... 
1888... 


1889.. 
1890.. 


1891.. 
1893.. 
1894... 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 


1899. 
1900. 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS 
Roserrs, Lieut.-Col. F. 8., v.c., ¢.B., B.A. 


-Cotquuoun, Capt. J. A. S., B.A. 


Corquuoun, Capt. J. A. S., Bua. 
Sr. Jouy, Maj. O. B. C., Rg. 
Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


-Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.£. 


Cotten, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry, 

Yate, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

Maung, Capt. F. N., r.e. 

Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a 
silver medal). 


.Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 
-Macuire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 


tingent. 


-Carvew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 
-Buttock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 


Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

-Nevitue, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 

.Binacey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

.Narter, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 

.Muuuaty, Maj. H., r.z. 

Cuay, Capt.C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


..Nevitug, Col. J. P. C., 8.0. 
.- THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., B.8. 


Lussock, Capt. G., g.E. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


...- Ranken, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
..-Turner, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
.»sHaMILTON, Maj. W. G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 


Bonp, Capt. R. F.G., g.£. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


...MacMuny, Maj. G. F., 0.3.0., B. FA. 

..-COCKERILL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
... Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 

.. JKUDWINE, Maj. H. S., R.a. 

..Motynevux, Maj. E. M. J., p.s.0., 12th Cavalry, 


Exsmiz, Maj. A. M. S., 56th Rifles F. F. (specially 
awarded.a silver medal) 


..Mr, D, Periz, M.A., Punjab Pelice. 


nl, 


-MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALLISTS.. 


1889—Bett, Col. M, 8., v.c., Ls KE. (specially awarded a gold’ medal). 
1899—YouNnGHUSBAND, ‘Carr. F . E., K. Dn. Gds. 
1891—Sawyer, Major H. A,, 45th ‘Sikha, 
Bawzan Kuan, Haviidar, 8rd Sikhs. 
1992—Vauanan, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Jaccat S1ncH, Havildar, 19th P. 1. 
1893—Bower, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a 
gold medal). 
Fazatpap Kuax, Dafadar, 17th B, C. 
1894—O’SuLiivanN, Major G. H. W., RE. 
Mutt Srxcu, Sowar, 6th B. C. 
1895—Davigs, Capt. H. B., Oxfordshire L. I. 
Ganoa Dyat Sineu, "Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896.—Cooxeritt, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Guutam Nast, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 
1897—Swayneg, Capt. E. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
Suanzap Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 
1898—Warxer, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s L. I. 
Avam Kuan, Havildar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1899—Doveuas, Capt. J. A., 2nd B. L, 
Mine Diy, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900—Wineats, Capt. A. W.S., 14th B. L. 
Gouroprr ‘Sinen, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901—Bonrror, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 
Sunpar Sinen, Colour Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 
1902—Ray, Capt. M. RB. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 
TiLpir BuanpaAgi, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
1903—MayiFo.p, Lieut.-Col. 0, C., 1.0.8. 
Grutam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps‘of Guides. 
1904—Fraser, Capt. L. D., 2.6.4. 
Moenat Baz, Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides, 
Lacecrnalaneg Major F,, "40th Pathans (specially awarded a gold 
meda)). 
Mavso Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
1906—Suanzapa AuMAD Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 
Guarvur Suau, .Lance-Naik, Queen’s Own Corps of: Guides 
Infantry. 
1907—Nanats, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 
SuerxH Usman, Havildar, 103rd Mah. L. I. 
1908 —Giszon, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
Matane, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles. 
1909—Musamaap Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 
1910—Syxxs, Major P. M, o..a., late 2nd Dragoon Guards (specially 
awarded a gold medal). 
Turnan, Capt. F. G., n.8. 
Kuan Banavur Suen J UNG, Survey of India. 
1911—Leacuman, Capt. G. E., The Sussex Regiment. 
Gursuku Sinan, Jemadar, 93rd Burma Infantry. 
besarte Capt. B. E, A., 83rd W.L.I. (specially awarded a gold 
medal), 
Wiison, Lieut. A. T., 0.1.¢., 32nd Sikh: Pioneers. 
. MoHIBULLA, Lance-Dafedar, .Q. VY. 0. Corps of Guides, 


IHE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO, LID. 


Head Office :—CLARE STREET HOUSE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


SIR GEORGE WHITE, Bart. 
Directors : { SAMUEL WHITE, 
G. STANLEY WHITE. 
Sey: H. WHITE SMITH, | Afanager : Sydney E. SMITH, | Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Works :—FILTON, BRISTOL. 


SOLE AGENTS, GNOME ENGINE. 


A few well-known users of BRISTOLS :— Permanent Staff of Certificated Pilot 
&,GRAHAM WHITE. Aviators: 
B. ON. 


CAPTAIN BERTRAM DICKSON. 
MAURICE TETARD. 

JOSEPH J. HAMMOND. 
HENRY M. JULLEROT. 
SYDNEY E. SMITH. 
ARCHIBALD R. LOW. M.A. B.A. 
HERBERT J. THOMAS. 
LESLIE McDONALD. 


BRISTOL BIPLANE, MILITARY PATTERN. 
Price with Extensions a = £1,080 Fitted with 50 H.-P 


wi ixtensions oe a £1 Rotary Engine. 
The Brittot Mplane, miirary pattern, in xpecially built for nnlitary vse, with detacbavie extensions, which 
h 


¢ erected or dismounted ina few minutes: t wilt 
Thin type ccapatie af carr ga phot ard twe pascengers fer long distances, but may be used by « pilot 


One passenger With an eaccedi g y lace eupply of petrol and oil. 
™ FLYING SCHOOLS. 
Brook, .. acmpany’s fising schools are situated on Pallerury Pvaln, the finest flying ground in the country, at 
‘ands, Weytiidge wear Lovdcn, at.d at Exstcbureb, tele ot che, pey- 


a 


oe ipectal terms for instruction in fying end arroplaue construction we offered to Indian Army Officers 
ve in Bagtand. 
Indian Manager 


Mr. PARNALL THURSTAN, 
Cfo Bank of Bengal, Seents 


By Special age Appointment, 
RANKEN & Co. 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA. 
Patterns forwarded upon Application ;: 
Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 


Head Office: CALCUTTA. 

SIMLA—during Summer Months, 

LAHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
Winter Months, 


LN 


Punjab Branches { 


MILITARY BOOKS. 


The History of the Royal Artillery (Crimean Period). By 15 12 
Colonel Julian R. J. Jocelyn, 1911. 

History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman. Vol.1V. 12 4 
Dec. 1809—Dec. 1811, Masscna’s Retreat. Feuntes de Onors, 
Albuera, Tarragona. 1911. 


Handbook for 10-Pr. Jointed B.L. Gun. Mule Equipment, 4 OQ 
Government of India. 1910. 


Tirah, 1897. Edited by Colonel C. E. Callwell, €.B. 1911. 
A campaign which illustrates the difficulties to which regular troops 
are exposed when they are operating against Guerilla antagonists 
in a mountainous country, 


The Frontiersman’s Pocket Book. Compiled and Edited by 4 6 
Roger Pocock on behalf of the Council of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men. With Illustrations, 


Battle Honours of the British Army From Tangier, 1662, tothe 138 2 
close of the Reign of King Edward VII. By C. B. Norman, Late 
90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps (some time Special Mili- 
tary Correspondent of The Z'mes). With Maps and IMlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 


Letters on Amphibious Wars. By Brigadier-General George 93 
C. Aston, C.B., General Statt ; and Brevet-Colonel, Royal Marine 
Artillery. With Maps, Demy 8vo. 

A Short History of the Chief Campaigns in Europe since 15 12 
1792. By General A. von Horsetzky. Translated by Licut- 
enant K. B, Ferguson. With numerous Maps, Demy 8vo. 

The American Civil War. A Concise Ilistory of its Causes, Progress 15 12 


and Results. By John Formby. With numerous Maps bound up 
in separate Vol. Demy 8y0. 


Report on the Examination held in India, March 1911, of (1) 1] 4 

Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular army in subjects 1d), (e), 
(hy (Lieutenants, R.A.M.C.), (h)y(ii) and (iii) (Lieutenants, I M.S.), 
(i) and (j) for promotion, (2) Majors of the Regular Army ‘actical 
fitness for Command, Part I. (3) Majors of the I 1 Medical 

Corps in Technical Subjects, Part 1, Appendix XLV, King’s Regulations. 

Section and Company Drill made Easy in accordance with ] 5 
the latest Infantry Training, roi.  \Vith Illustrations and 
Explanatory Notes, and Catechism; also Plan for a Company’s Ad- 
vanced Guard. Revised and brought up to date. By An Adjutant. 

11, 


Transport Training (India) (which will be Part II of S.andT. Q 8g 
Corps Training), This Manual is the Text Book for the Training of 
all Supply and Transport and Regimental Transport Personnel in their 
Transport duties, 1911. 


Notes on Fire Tactics, Etc., and on Machine Guns. By Lt.B. 1 4 
Turnbull, 23rd Sikh Pioneers, 


THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 


MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS, GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONDON. 
15 


MILITARY BOOKS. 


Indian Army Act 1911 (Act, VIH of 1911) tee 0 12 

A Guide to Physical Training. By Lt.-Col. S. Westcott, C.M. a, Oo 6 
R.A.M.C., Medical Inspector of Recruits, Northern Command. Second 
Edition. * Adapted to the Swedish System of Exercises, 

The N.-C. 0’s. Musketry Small Book (With Squad and Section Q 14 
Rolls for Tests of Elementary Training’. A Pocket Reference of Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. 

Notes on Map Reading for use in Army Schools « O 

Military Law (Territorial). By Major T. King, 1910 ... se 9 23 

Military History of the Campaign of 1882 in Egypt. Pre- 3 
pared in the Intelligence Branch of the War Office. With case of 
Maps. 

Vade Mecum of Organization and Equipment. By Captain 1 
T. Demangel. Seventh Edition. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Indian Mutiny, 1857. With Notes 2 
and Reference. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Afghan War, 1878-1880. With 9 
Notes and References. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Russo-Turkish Campaign in 2 
Bulgaria, 1877-78. With Notes and References, 

Messages for Classification Tests in Army Signalling. 1 
Compiled and arranged by a Signalling Instructor, 40 Morse Whole 
Messages, 40 Morse Half Messages, 20 Semphore Messages, Bound 
in one block, perforated to tear ont. 

Story of the Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78 (in Europe). By Lt.e 
Col. H. M. S. Brunker, 1911. 

The American War of Secession, 1863. Chancellorsville and Get- 
tysburg. By Col. P.H. Dalbiac. 1911. 

Military Sketching, Map Reading and Reconnaissance. By 
Lt.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, Second edition, 1911. 

Lists of Military and other Terms (with the Meanings of which 
Soldiers should be acquainted) and of Words of Frequent Occurrence 
in Army Orders: for use in Army Schools and generally throughout 
the Army. War Office, 1910. 

The Austro-Prussian War in Bohemia, 1866. By J. H. 
Anderson. With maps. 

The Semaphore Alphabet Made Easy. By Captain H. R. 
von D. Hardinge. 

Rifle Fire and the Higher Individual Training of the Sol- 
dier. By Major A. W. Andrew. 
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THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 


MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS. GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONDON. 
1 


LADY MINTO’S: INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the following districts :— 


When Nurses are A 
P : Subscription to be 
Provinces. Centres. required oudres a8 made payable to 
Punjab and North-| Murree(Summer)' Lady Superintendent, ; Honorary Secretary, 
West Frontier | Rawalpindi) “The Retreat,” Murree; Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Province. (Winter). | Sisters’ Quarters,| Camp, Punjab. 
Rawalpindi. } 
i 
United Provinces | Naini Tal (Sum. | Lady Superintendent, | Honorary —_ Secretary, 
and Central | mer). “Langham House,” Naini Tal (Summer). 
India. | Naini ‘fal. 
Bareilly (Winter) 38,Cantonments,! Bareilly (Winter). 
Bareilly. 
' 
Indore | Honorary Secretary, The, Honorary Secretary, 
| Residency, Indore. The Residency, Indore. 
Eastern Bengal | Shillong. Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
and Assam. Jalpaiguri. Sisters’ Quarters.; Government House, 
Dibrugarh. Dibrugarh. | Shillong (Summer). 
Silchar. 
Government House, 
Dacca (Winter). 
Central Provinces | Nagpur «.. | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. Nagpur. 
Baluchistan... | Quetta «» | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta. Quetta. 
‘Rajputana a | Ajmere . | Honorary — Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere. Ajmere. 
Burma +» | Rangoon «. | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary 
Maymo. Rangoon. Rangoon. 
Bengal «| Darjeeling (Sum-| Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
mer). Darjeeling. Darjeeling. 
ey 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
Monthly incomes over Rs. 500 eos Rs. 20 
Monthly incomes under Rs. 500 ae Re. 10 


Fees (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging) :—Subscribers, ordinary or 
infectious cases (incomes over Rs. 500), Ra. 4 ; and (incomes under Rs. 500), Rs. 2 per 
diem. Midwifery, Rs. 6 per diem, Non-subscribers, Rs. 8 per diem. 


Special Rates for Regiments. 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 
following rates have been arranged :— 

Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Rs. 100 
in the case of regiments of the British Service and Rs. 50 in the case of regiments of the 
Indian Army and Rs. 25 in the case of batteries. 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. DAVIES, Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMULA, April to October ; Government House, CALCUTTA, Novem- 
ber to March. 
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|THE FAMOUS 
“BRISTOL” ccs - 
SITUATED AT 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England), 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES and SPECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS Home on leave 
for LEARNING TO FLY. 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 


MORE NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS HAVE BEEN TRAINED AT 
THESE SCHOOLS THAN AT ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS- 
| THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co, Ltd., 
FILTON HOUSE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
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United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. : 


LL Officers of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial Forces, and of Volunteer Corps 
in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Members 
on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription, 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be kind enough to 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they express a wish to join the 
Institution. 

Life Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following terms :— 

Rs. 50-f-entrance donation =Rs. 55, 


Ordinary Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Rs. § on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs, 5, fo be paid in advance, 
The period of subscription commences on 1st January, Membership entitles an officer 
toa tree copy of the Journals as published, 


Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service lostitution, Whitehall, London, 
are not liable for entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force, 


Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Regimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. 8 per annum, 


Sergeants’ Messes and Regimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms can 
obtain the Journal on tt of an annual subscription of Rs. 6 only, but cannot be 
Life Members. Other sul ibers for the Journal will pay Rs. 8 per annum, 


When a Member joins the Institution on or after the rst Octover, having paid his 
first annual subscription, he will not be charged a secotd subscription on the following 
Ast January, but it will become due on tst January of the second year; excepting 
when the Journals for the current year are required. 


Members are responsible that they keep the Secretary carefully posted in regard 
to changes of rank, title, and address. 

Members or Subscribers to the Journal, Messes, etc., intimating a wish to have 
their Journals posted to any address out ot India, will pay in advance Rupee 1 per 
annum to cover foreign postage charges. 


Money Orders, Transter Receipts, etc., should be made payable to the Secretary, 
United Service Institution of India, Simla, 
Rules for Contributions to the ‘Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India.” 


1. All papers must be written ina clear, legible hand, and only on one side of the 
paper. All plans must have a scale on them. 
2. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any.way subversive of discipline, will be 
permitted, 
3 Anonymous contributions under a nom de plume will not be accepted or 
acknowledged ; all contributions must be sent.to the Secretary under the name of the 
writer, and the paper will, if accepted, be published under that name unless a wi 
blished either under his initials only or anonymously. 
b 


expressed for it to be 
Executive Committee will decide whether the wish can be complied wii 


4. Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee of the Council, 
but the Council do not hold themselves in any way responsible for the views of 
contributors. 


§. The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such papers as are 
passed in the order in which they may have been received, 


6, Unless the contributor states at the end of his paper that he wishes it published 
complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee of the Council will make such 
alterations in it as they deem necessary. 

7. Contributors wall be supplied with twelve copies of their paper grafis provided 
they apply tor them at the time of submitting articles for consideration 

8. Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication in the Journal will not be 
returned to the contributor ualess be expresses a wish to have them back, and pays 
the postage, 
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Digitized by Google 


. Mr E. Carlisle, M. A. (Cantab ), 


: Major M. H. Grexson, late R.E. 
Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W- 
We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkakly 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and 
; Non-Resident Candidates. 
bs e 
Recent Successes include : 
F . 
STAFF COLLEGE, JULY 1911. 
‘The following Officers, whose names are arranged in regimental order, were succesarul from us 
at the recent Competitive Raat nation tor admission to the Staff College :— 
Capt. H. L. Nevill, D.S.0., Royal Field Artillery. Capt, J. E- Munby, Yorkshire Light lufantey. 
er lake, D.5.0., Royal Fieid Artillery.| —,, H. Dorling, Manchester Regiment. 
nee 8 Royal Garrison Artillery. a THe Frankland, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
Lieut. H.€.'T. Dowding, Koyal Artillery. | PB. Maxwell, Sotb Sikhs (Indian Army). 
4 GW. V. Holdich, Royal Artillery. Lieut. CW. G. Walker, 37th Dogras Ginaiaa 
Capt. Ror ster, Royal Engiueers. arn 
* . 8. Dobbie, Royal Eugineers, Capt. E.R. Hayes Sadler, 8th Gurkha, Rifles 
is “y "R. L, ‘Thompson, Bart, Royal |“ (ludwu Arwy). 
z d, Coldstream Guards inationns 
. mara, Royal West Surrey Nominations : 
Hegiment, Capt. G, A. Weir, 3rd Dragoon Guards 
»  E. Hewlett, Devonshire Regiment. » GLE, Bolster, Royal Artillery, 
{) HG. Maitland Makgill Crichton, Royal |) J. S, FiteGerald, Roya) Lrish’ Regiment, 
roots Fusiliers. 1) 0.14, Deiauo-Osborne, Royal Sevts Fusi- 
= pway, Glouerstersbire Regiment. liers 
a“ kK, Royal Sussex Regiment. » G,H.N, Jackson, D,S.0., Border Regi- 
"OS G.B. M. Hyslop, Dorsetsnire Regiment. ment. 
AK ML Dorsetshire Reguneat, », C,H. Lyon, North Staffordshire Regi- 
Lieut, J. M . Royal Higulanders ment. 
Capt, re ‘iins, Royal Becksnive Regiment, » WW. Pitt.-Taylor, D.8.0., Rifle Brigade 
RM. G. Tulluch, Royal West Keut kegi- | 4, Wy L. Maxweil, lzith Light Infautry 
meut, (indian Army), 
a STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER 1911. 


“SEVENTEEN OF THE TWE. 
mee Ce 


-FIVE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATFS READ WITH Us. 


Other Successes include: 


ARMY QUALIFYING (MARCH AND SEPTEMBER). 


THIRTY-EIGHT PASSED. 
SANDHURST (JUNE). 
TWELVE PASSED. 


INDIAN POLICE (JUNE). 


ONE PAS3ED 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE (MARCIL AND OCTOBER). 


TWENTY-SIX: PASSH 
PROMOTIO> 
BEVENTY- NINE PASSED, 


Work now going on in all Departments. 


aa 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


United Service Institution 


of India. 
Published under the authority of the Council. 


Simla: 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 


ae London : : 
C, GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Published Quarterly. : ‘ Price, Rs. 2. 
seen ; Printed by Geo, SIM, at the Pioneer Press, Allahabad. 
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REEL RARE LC me 
: . Digitized by Woog#e 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT ESTABLISHED 1825, 


2 Manton & Co. 


THE PIONEER GUNMAKERS IN INDIA- 


Established by the late Joe Mantes. 


Gun and Rifle Makers Show Rooms 13, Old Court Neuse Street 
To Mis Excellency | 


: ops —!, Mango Lease tT 
Lord Hardinge Workshepe wate or 
Aad toll E. Sir O'Moore — private Ritle Ramge—Ballygunge 
Creagh, V.C. Incorporated ine Agents :— HERBERT & CO, 
with the late Firm of 
Samuel! Nock. (26, Bediord Street, Covent Gardes. W. 


GUNS —Hammer and Hammerless, with Double and Single 


Tn fall b 
RIFLES —]u and oS Ordinary snd High Vel cay— 
of all bores 


MINIATURE GALLERY AWD SPORTING RIFLES 220 ou) 


and 310 


REVOLVERS AND MAGAZINE PISTOLS -6) the iasst ant 


Thest appros d patterns, 
CARTRIDGES—Four esery kind of Rifle, Gan, Revolver or 
Miyazine Pistol, in general use 
BWORDS —F.ra!l Branches of the Service, Cipher GR 
GRI 
RIFLE SHOOTING REQUISITES—\:.; 
STOCK Fitting and ost kh ma the argh 
repairs efiall hinds u Lurope an N4 ipersin 
IMPORTERS—Fiets the leading Manutacturers of the hs 
Class requisites for— 
TENNIS QUUITS FISHING 
CRICKET RACQUETS POLO 
GOLF CKOQUET FOOTBALL 
GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 
SANDOWS DEVELOPERS, DUMB BELLS 
PUNCHING BALLS and PLATFORMS 
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tary to Government of India, Foreign’ Depart Indian Medical Service. 


ment 
¥ -General A. HAMILTON Gonrpor, C.B. 
The Honble Mr. H. WHEELER, C.LE., Secy. to | Brigadier : : p 
“Government of India, Home Department. Director of Military Operations. 
Major-General F. J. AviMen, V.G., C.B. Adu |Colonel B. Horzoway, Off. Secretary to 
tant-General in India, Government of India, Army Department. 
ORDINARY MEMBERS : 
Brigadier-General J. HEADLAM, D.8.0. Lieut. 


lonel A, BeLinnsay, 


Colonel W.G. Hamizton, D.S.0. Major F. B. Lawkence, D.S 0. 
» J. M. Wanrer, D.S.0. Major H. R Srocktry, O.1.K. 
Colonel A. H. Binciry, O.LE. Major W. F, BainprivGe, D.S.O. 

Colonel T. E. O'Leary, | Captain O. M. Wacstarr, 


A CIAT! E E UNCIL: 
2nd (Rawal Pindi if§89' TATE, MEMBERS PFE GQUNS! Captain R. A. Cassets, 


Officer, 2nd grades General Staff, 

8rd (Lahore Division), Colonel W. H. SITWELL, | 8th (Lucknow Division). Brevet-Major R. D. 
C.B., D.S.0., General Staff. MAnsori Banks, General Staff. 

4th (Quetta Division).Captain A.L. Loncuursr, | 9th (Secunderabad Division). Colonel C. N. 
General Staf. Warts, General Staff, 


5th (Mhow Division). The General Staff Off- 
cer, 3nd grade. 


SECRETARY 
Bankers 

1, The United Service Institution of India is situated at Simla, 

2. Officers wishing to become members of the United Service Institution of India 
should apply to the Secretary. The rules of membership are printed on the inside back 
cover of this Journal. 

3. The reading-room of the Institution is provided with all the leading newspapers, 
magazines, and journals of military interest that are published. 

4. There is a well-stocked library in the Institution, from which members can 
obtain books on loan, free. Suggestions tor new books are so.icited, and will be submit- 
ted to the Committee. Books are sent vut tu members V.-P. for the postage, or bearing 
by railway. 

5. The Institution publishes a quarterly Journal in the months of January, April, 
July, and October, which is issued, postage free, to members in India. Members wishing 
to have their journals sent to any address out of India must pay in advance Re. 1 
per annum to cover foreign postage charges. 

6. Members and the public are invited to contribute articles to the Journal of the 
Institution, for which honoraria will be awarded Ly the Executive Committee. Rules for 
the guidance of contributors will be found on the inside back cover of this number. 

7. MEMBERS ARE RESPONSIBLE THAT THEY KEEP THE SECRETARY 
CAREFULLY POSTED WITH REGARD TO CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

8. When on leave in England, members can, under the affiliation rules in force 
attend the lectures, and make use of the reading-room, etc., of the Royal United Service 
Inetitution, Whitehall, on payment of a subscription of 5 shillings per six months. 
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Punjab Banking @u., Limited. 


Capital Paid up... «Rs. 6,00,000 
Reserve Fund aes . Bs. 9,60,000 


HEAD OFFICE : LAHORE. 

Branches at Abbottabad, Dalhousie, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
Jullundur, Karachi, Lahore Cantonment, Multan, 
Nowshera, Peshawar, Quetta, Sialkote, Simla, and 
Srinagar (Kashmir). 


CURRENT. ACCOUNTS 


kept on the usual Banking terms. 


FIXED DEPOSITS, SAVINGS 
BANK DEPOSITS, 
HOME REMITTANCE and other Classes of DEPOSITS 


received on terms to be learned on application. 


Every description of Banking, Army, and Money 
Agency, also Clearing and Forwarding 
Agency, transacted. 


Advances granted on favourable terms. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND FIRE 
ASSURANCES EFFECTED, 


SIMLA OFFICE 


AT 


BANK BUILDINGS 


(NEXT TO POST OFFICH). 


A 


THOS. COOK & SON. 


BANKERS AND AGENTS, 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, RANGOON AND COLOMBO. 
Chief Office:—LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 


Passages engaged by all Lines at the same 
rates as charged by the Steamship Companies. 
Holders of Cook's tickets met at all ports. Outward 
Passages engaged and tickets supplied from any 
part of the World to India. 


Banking business of every description trans- 
acted. Current Accounts opened. Pay and Pensions 
collected. Remittances made and Circular Notes 
issued for the use of Travellers. 


Baggage received and stored or forwarded. 
Cargo shipped to all parts of the World at lowest 
rates. Insurance of Baggage effected against theft 
and all risks. 


Insurance, Life, Accident, Fire and Marine, 
effected at lowest rates, Full particulars on appli- 
cation. 


Cook’s Oriental Traveller's Gazette, containing 
sailing dates and fares of all steamers sent post free 
on application, 


dO 


MORE eae & 


PURE WOOL MANUFACTURES. 
At the U P. Exhibition, 
Allahabad, the Exhibit of the 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills Co, 
Ld. has been adjudged the 
best in the Textile Section 
and is the winner of the only 
GRAND PRIX 
GOLD MEDALS 
have also been awarded to the 
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Cawnpore Wooullen Mills Co., 
Ld, for the eeneral excellence 
of their LALIMLI Pure Wool 
Materials and in recognition of 
the special merit of LALIMLI 
Hosiery 


NEW MILITARY MANUALS. 


Organization, Administration and Equipment for India, By Cart. Watson Suvtu. 
43 pp., with index, 12mo. 1911, Re. 1 ? 

Officers working for promotion examinations will find this small pamphlet useful. The 
author outlines some of the prineples and main heads of organization and administration in India 
without obscuring them wit details which are constantly liable to alteration ; clearly stated 
references show the reader where to look in the various regulations for the details required.— The 

Irmy Review. 


Scouting. ee on Scouting. By J. M. Buatr, The Black Watch. Second edition. 

8. 6. 

Military cee British. The Manual of Military Law, 1907, with amendments. 
3. 2. 


Military Law. India. Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911. Re. 1-8. 

War Establishments. India, 1911. As. 9. 

War Establishments, Expeditionary Force, 1910-11, War Office. As. 10. 
Physical Training. Manual for the Indian Army, 1911. As. 6. 

Engineering. Manual of Field Engineering, 1911. War Office. As. 12. 
Sanitation, Manual of Sanitation in its applitation to Military Life, 1907. As. 4. 
Cavalry. Cavalry Training, 1907, reprinted with amendments, Re. 1. 

Cavalry Training. Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 1911. As. 5. 


Signalling. Draining Manual. Signalling, 1907. Reprinted with amendments. 
. As. 8. 


Signalling. Indian Supplement to Signalling, 1912. General Staff, India. As. 7. - 
Training and Manceuvre Regulations, 1909. As. 6. 
Training and Manceuvre Regulations. Amendments, 1910. As.2. 
Tealalag ane Mesenise Regulations Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 
. 8.0. 


Infantry. Infantry Training, 1911. War Office, Re. 1 

Fleid Service Regulations. Part I. Operations, 1909. Re. 1. 

Pield Service Regulations. Part 11. Organization and Administration, 1909. Re. 1. 
Musketry Regulations. Part I, 1909, As. 8. 

Musketry Regulations. Part 1], 1910. As. 6. 

Musketry. Indian Supplement, 1911. As. 5. 


Musketry. The N.-C. O's Musketry Small Book. A Pocket Reference on Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. Re. 1. 


Army Regulations. India, Volume II. Regulations and Orders for the Army, 
19il. 


As. 14. 
Field Service Manuals, India :— 
Veterinar As. 8. 


1908. . 8 
Divisional and Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Columns, 1908. As 4. 
Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 
Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 
Medical, 1908. Re. 1-2. 
Telegraphs, 1908. As. 3. 
Field Howitzers and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4. 


War Manuals, India :— 
Postal, 1911. As. 6. 
Veterinary. 1911. As. 3. 


Medical. Royal Army Medical Corps Training, 1911. As, 12. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., SIMLA. 


(THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1626. 


CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
INCORPORATED 1910. 


Governor: 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, | 
K.0., KT. 


Deputy Governors : 1 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, B.C, RG, B 
THE RIGHT HON, THE Lonb DUNEDIN, KE VO. LORD 
JUSTICE. GENERAL 


RESULTS OF THE QUINQUENNIUM 
ENDING 15th NOVEMBER 1910. 
CASH SURPLUS available for : 
Policy-holders .. £772,800 ! 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES .. £1,171,584 
RATE OF BONUS. 
£1 iQ» per cent per annum 
REVENUE is .. £ 1,525,000 
FUNDS .. & 12,750,000 


BONUS DECLARED is .. £ 8,170,000 
| CALCUTTA BRANCH. 
STANDARD BUILDINGS. 

32 DALHOUSIB SQUARB 


AGENTS: 


Manems COT a: 
Tee ALLIAN  E BANK GF SIMELA Lp tet eapere 


rete 


ry Oy 


eswwasre Pee ALLAN AB UD BANK, bo aus pad 8e 
| Tes BANK Ob UPD ROINDTA Ee le 
, i Tee DEEMED & Des DON BANK La res cast 
{ aeerrcime Maem GHINDT AY & te ct amasregs 


Meem THOMAS cook Boss awe avivase 
Ie ak eee ee a ee 


NEW MILITARY MANUALS. 


Organization, Administration and Equipment for India. By Capt. WATSON SMYTH. 
43 pp., with index, 12mo. 1911, Re. 1. 

Officers working for promotion examinations will find this small pam hlet useful, The 
author outlines some of the principles and main heads of organization and adm! inistration in India 
without obscuring them with details which are constantly liable to alteration ; clearly stated 
yay oe show the reader where ‘to look in the various regulations for the details required.— The 


Scouting. Rotes on Scouting. By J. M. Bratr, The Black Watch. Second edition. 

8. G. 

military Lay British, The Manual of Military Law, 1907, with amendments, 
3. 2. 


Military Law. India, Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911, Re. 1-8. 

War Establishments. India, 1911. As. 9. 

War Establishments, Expeditionary Force, 1910-11. War Office. As. 10. 

Physica! Training. Manual for the Indian Army, 1911. As. 6. 

Engineering. Manual of Field Engineering, 1911. War Office. As. 12. 

Sanitation. Manual of Sanitation in its applitation to Military Life, 1907. As. 4. 

Cavalry. Cavalry Training, 1907, reprinted with amendments. Re. 1. 

Cavalry Training. Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 1911. As. 5. 

Signalling. sain ine Manual. Signalling, 1907. Reprinted with amendments. 
. As. 


Signalling. Indian Supplement to Signalling, 1912. General Staff, India, As. 7. 

Training and Mancuvre Regulations, 1909. As. 6. 

Training and Manceuvre Regulations. Amendments, 1910. As. 2. 

ralalag, aad Maneavee Regulations Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 
. 8.0. 


Infantry. Infantry Training, 1911. War Office. Re. 1. 

Field Service Regulations. Part I. Operations, 1909. Re. 1. 

Pield Service Regulations. Part Il. Organization and Administration, 1909. Re. 1. 

Musketry Regulations. Part 1, 1909. As. 8. 

Musketry Regulations. Part 1], 1910, As. 6. 

Musketry. Indian Supplement, 1911. As. 5. 

Musketry. The N.-C. O's Musketry Small Book. A Pocket Reference on Mun- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. Re. 1. 

Army Regulations: India, Volume II. Regulations and Orders for the Army, 

. 8. a 


Field Service Maauals, India :— 
Veterinary, 1908. As. 8. 
Divisional and Caval Brigade Ammunition Columns, 1908. An 4. 
Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 

Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 

Medical, 1908. Ke. 1-2. 

Telegraphs, 1908. As 3. 

Field Howitzers and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4 


ar Manuals, In 
Postal, 1911. As. 6. 

Veterinary. 1911. As. 3. 

Royal Army Medicai Corps Training, 1911. A#, 12. 


kK & CO., SIMLA. 


MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALLISTS. 


1880) Brn, Col. MOS. vee, Re (specially awarded a geld medal. 
Too — Younemesmsxp, Carn FOES R. Dn. Gd, 
Tsol—Sawien, Major HAL doth Sibhe 
Rowzas Races, Hasildar, Srd Sikhs 
102 - Veronas, Capt. HEB, th Bengal Infantry. 
Jacoar Stxscu, Havildar, loth Pol 
Tses— Bowen, Capt. Hy, bith Bengal Cavalry (speciilly awarded es 
gold medal, 
Fazarpa Kaas, Dafadar, th Boe 
Pepe O'’stiiivax, Mager Gi He Woyacn 
Meir Susan, Sowar, 6th BOC 
1895) Davies, Capt. HER, Oafordshire EoD 
Goaseu Dy Sisen, Haviidar, 2nd Raqpute, 
Tse Cocnmtatt, Lient Go 2sth Punjate Tntantry. 
‘ Garena Nai, Sepoy, QO. Corps of Crules. 
PeuT—oSworse, Capt. Bo dE, 16th Raypot Infantry 
Suancen Min, Dafadar, Pith Boo 
Pees —Warken, Capt HEB, Puke of Cornwails Loo 
Apa Raves, Havidar, Q 00) Corps of Grurdes. 
Pegs Docetas, Capt. dA. fad BOL 
Minn Dis, Naik, Bereal sand M. 
Tio Waser, Capt A WOS, Dita BOD 
Gunter Sisen, Havildar, doth Sikles 
Tool Beares, Major BOB, beth BOL 
Stspan Siven, Colour Havildar, Shet Borme Pntantey. 
Teer Ray, Capt Mow 1. 7th Rayut Petantey 
Tin Basspan, Havildar, oth Gaurkia Rite 
Tees Masiorn, Dieut Col © Claws 
Guta Heess, Lance Datadar, QO) Corps of Cruitee 
Tete Fisnn, Capt bob me 
Meant Boys, Dafidar, QO Corps of Gerdes 
Wed -Kessien, Major Fy doth Patan cpecmhy awarked a gels 
medal) 
Marne Raw, Havildar, Sth Gurkha Rites 
106--Sieazcn. Aiwab Moy Rietdar, s6th Jac che Horse 
Groote Sit, Lance Navk, Queen's OQhen Corpe of Grustee 
infantry 
Wot. Nasorn Capt MOG, oon Pauncatie 
Shara Lewes, Hawn dar, letrt Mab Dod 
Dee Goarwes, Capt © OM Koval Trish Posiees 
Maress, Havin dar, ooh Purjala Mites 
Jeg. Menawwar Rose dav dar booth bieneere 
Tele Saare, Macor POM ye wee, date fed dr 
awarded aged dre dat 
Toss Capt Fo wus 
Rue Bar ce Son de sare of Tr! 
Wll— Lee uwes, Cart G Sossen Re rent 
teow an Sven J vd Borne Intanter 
To} Parte Cart BOR AS srt WOE LD ep ecia oy awarieslac ¢ 
tue dal 
Wises Tie st A blew et sah Pioneers 
Meomimtrta, bane Dates, Q VO Corps of Guides 
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Solid Silver Cups and Bowls in great range of size and 
cost, as above. 43” diameter bow! on plinth, Rs. 28. 


NEW BRANCH-THE MALL, SIMLA 


NOW OPEN. 
COMPARISON OF PRICES AND QUALITY INVITED. 


GARRARD & CO.rtn. 
1, DALHOUSIE SQ CALCUTTA. 


P.O. Box 364. : 
Telegrams: Empearl.Calcutta. 


ca 


SARL Ae 
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PAO NOUR TO RT eo A ANAM AAMT i WEE d 
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By Special Pic 2 Appointment. 
RANKEN & Co. 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA. 
Patterna forwcarded upon Application ¢ 
Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 
Head Office: CALCUTTA, iS 
: hg fEMLA—during Summer Months, 4 
Punjab Branches 1) Hone & RAW ALPINDI—during 
Winter Months. 


MILITARY BOOKS. 


The History of the Roya! Artillery (Crimean Perlod). By 15 12 
Colonel Julian R. J. Jocelyn, 1915. 

History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman. Vol.1V. 12 4 
Dec. 1809—Dee. 1s8ll, Masscéna’s Retreat. Meuntes de Onors, 
Albuera, Tarragona, 1911. 

Handbook for 10-Pr. Jointed B. L. Gun. Mule Equipment, 
Government of India, 1910. 

Tirah, 1897. Edited by Colonel C. EB. Callwell, €.B. 1911. 

A campaign which illustrates the difficulties to which regular troops 
are exposed when they are operating against Gucrilla antagonists 
in a mountainous country, 


The Frontlersman’s Pocket Book. Compiled and Edited by 4 6 
Roger Pocock on behalf of the Council of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men. With Illustrations. 

Battle Honours of the British Army From Tangier, 1662, tothe 13 2 
close of the Reiun of King Edward V1. By C. B. Norman, Late 
90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps (some time Special Mili 
tary Correspondent of Z'he Tunes). With Maps and Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 

Letters on Amphibious Wars. By Brigadier-General George 93 
C. Aston, C.b., General Statf ; and Brevet-Colonel, Koyal Marine 
Artillery, With Maps. Demy 8vo. 

A Short History of the Chief Campaigns in Europe since 15 12 
1792. By General A. von Horsetzky. Translated by Licut- 
enant K. B, Ferguson, With numerous Maps, Demy 8vo, 

The American Civil War. A Concise History of its Causes, Progress 15 12 
and Results. By John Formby. With numerous Maps bound up 
in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 

Report on the Examination held in India, March 1911, of (1) 1] 4 
Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular army in subjects «d), (es, 

(ty (Lieutenants, ReALM.C., chy (i) and (iii) (Lieutenants, I M.S.), 
i) and (j) for promotion. (2) Majors of the Regular Army in Tactical 
fitness for Command, Part 1. (3) Majors of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in Technical Subjects, Part 1, Appendix XIV, King’s Regulations, 

Section and Company Drill made Easy in accordance with 1 5 
the latest Infantry Training, 1911. With Illustrations and 
Explanatory Notes, and Catechism; also Plan for a Company's Ad- 
yarene Guard. Revised and brought up to date. By An Adjutant. 

1, 

Transport Training (India) (which will be Part Il of S.andT. Q 8 
Corps Training). This Manual is the Text Book for the Training of 
all Supply and Transport and Regimental Transport Personnel in their 
Transport duties. 1911, 


Notes on Fire Tactics, Etc., andon Machine Guns. By Lt.B. 1 4 
Turnbull, 28rd Sikh Pioneers. 


THACKER & Co.,, Ltd., BOMBAY. 


MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS. GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONDON. 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 


Re 8 

Indian Army Act 19OTE (Act, VII of 1999) wee 760: (12: 

A Guide to Physical Training By Lt-Col S Westcott, MG. Q 6 
KAA MEG. SMecneal dnep eter of Re parte, Norio Command Second 
bhuitun. Adepted to the Swern ayetem of Exercises, 

The N-C. 0's Musketry Small Book (Werth Siuad and Serton Q 14 
Robe tr Tester t Bementary Teaning 2 A Vo ket Refercnee of Mos 
ketry Roowiedse, iO1L 

Notes on Map Reading for use in Army Schools sO 

Military Law (Terror! . By Major T. King, Ilo... tn Qe 3 

Military History of the Campaign of 1882 In Egypt. Iree 3 
pare din tue Pntes.gence Branch of the War Otho. With caer of 
Maye. 


Vade Mecum of Organization and Equipment. By Captala 
T. Demangel. Seventu ba ton 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Indiana Mutiny, 857) With Notes 
and Wefrnn e, 


1 

2 
Sketch Map to Illustrate the Afghaa War, 1*721-0 With 2. 3 

2 

1 


Notes and We feren ca. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Russo-Turkish Campaiga ta 
Bulgaria, I~ we With Naee ent Referees, 

Messagcs for Classification Tests In Army Signalling 
Cony ebandatranged by as coal ag Instructor, 0) Mere Woe 
Missin 4 Mire Het Means Sew myptore Mesaye bound 
Inoue bie ky peeforstet te tear: 

Story of the Russo-Turkish War, ITT 7s on Burge My te 
Cot HW MS Brunker, Ill 

The american War of Secession, Ie Cuan ores te ard Geet 
tyeture by Col BM Datbiac. lit. 

Military Sketching, Map Reading and Reconnaissance fe 
t.t-Col AF Mockler-Ferrymam, Svea eid 

Lists of Military and other Terms wet! 
BR ololere et bt tm me ue nt boat tof Wee tel Bre 
we Aroy Gries torus in Weng Sob de and gemetacy thr eg at 
the Ary War tthe  19in 

The Austro-Prussian War in Bohemia. 1% Ns JH 3) 
Anderson W mae 

The Semaphore Alphabet Made Easy Ur Captain HR 
von D tMardinge 

Rille Fire and the Higher Individual Tralalag of the Sol 2 0 
dice. By Major A W. Andrew 
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THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 


MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS. GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONOZN. 
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LADY MINTO’S: INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the following districts :— 


When Nurses are | 
required address as | 
below. \ 


Provinces. Centres. 


Punjab and North. 
Wert. Frontier 
Province. 


Murree(Summer) Lady Superintendent, 

Rawalpindi “The Retreat,” Murree; 

(Winter). | Sisters’ Quarters, 
Rawalpindi, 


United Provinces 
and Central 
India. 


Naini Tal (Sum- La 
mer). 


dy Superintendent, 
fangham House,” 
Naini Tal. 


Bareilly (Winter) 38,Cantonmente, 


+ Bareilly. 
| 
Indore Honorary Secretary, The 
Residency, Indore. 
Eastern Bengal | Shillong. Lady Superintendent, 
and Assam. | Jalpaiguri. ' Sisters’ Quarters. 
Dibrugarh. | Dibrugarh, 
Silchar. 
! 1 
Central Provinces | Nagpur «+ | Honorary — Secretary, 
Nagpur. 
| 
Baluchistan Quetta | Honorary — Secretary, 
(Quetta. 
Rajputana Ajmere Honorary Sceretary, 
Ajmere. 
Burma « | Rangoon «. | Honorary — Secretary, 
Maymo. Rangoon. 
Bengal «| Darjeeling (Sum-| Honorary Secretary, 
mer). Darjecling. 


Subscription to be 
made payable to 


Honorary Secretary, 
Lieutenant-Governor's 
Camp, Punjab. 


Honorary Secretary, 
Naini Tal (Summer). 


Bareilly (Winter). 


Honorary Secretary, 


The Residency, Indore. 


Honorary — Secretary, 
Government House, 
Shillong (Summer). 


Government House, 
Dacea (Winter). 


eS SS 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


Monthly incomes over Ra. 500 
Monthly incomes under Ra, 500 
Fees (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging 
infectious ca-es (incomes over Rs. 
diem. Midwifery, Rs. 5 per divin, 


Special Ratea for Regiments. 


500), Rs. 4; and (incomes under Rs. 
Non- subscribers, Ra. 8 per diem, 


Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. 
Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere. 
Honorary Secretary 
Rangoon, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Darjeeling. 
Rs. 20 
Re, 


Subscribers, ordinary or 
500), Rs. 2 per 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 


following rates have been arranged :— 


Officers of a regiment, whoxe reviment shall make an annual kubacription of Ra. 100 
in the case of regimenta of the British Service and Ks. 50 in the case of regiments of the 


Indian Army and Rs. 26 in the case of batteries. 


For further information apply to Mas. E. DAVIES, Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMLA, April to October ; Government House, CALCUTTA, Novem- 


ber to March. 
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| THE FAMOUS 


“BRISTOL” ccrcc:s 
SITUATED AT 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England). 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS 
Home on leave, who are desirous of qualifying for 
THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS. 


THESE SCHOOLS HAVE TRAINED MORE NAVAL AND MILITARY AVIATORS THAN 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS COMBINED. 


THE EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 
“BRISTOL” MILITARY THE CELEBRATED « BRISTOL” 


MONOPLANES . BIPLANES 
AND 


“BRISTOL” TRACTOR BIPLANBS. 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 


SPECIALLY REDUCED FEES TO SERVICE OFFICERS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS- 
THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co, Ltd, = 


— 
FILTON HOUSE, BRISTOL. 
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United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


's of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial korces, and of Volunteer Coane: 
in India, and Gazetted Government Officers hall be entitled to become Members 
en payment of the entrance tee and annual Subscription 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be k 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they expess aw 
Institution, 

Lite- Members of the Institation will be admitted on the following terms :— 

Rupees go + entrance donation = Rs. 55- 

Ordinary Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Rs. 5 on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. § (0 be patd tn adzance, 
The period of subscription commences on ist January. Membership entitles an Officer 
toa free copy of the Journal published. 


Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, Londvn, 
are not liable for entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 


ional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Repimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. 8 per annum. 
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the guidance of contributors will be found on the inside hack ¢ 

7. MEMBERS ARE RESPONSIBLE THAT THEY KE 
CAREFULLY POSTED WITH REGARD TO CHANGES 


Rules for 
ver of this nuraiber. 

QHE SECRETARY 
OF ADDRESS. 


8. When on leave in England, members can, under the affiliation rules in force 
attend the lectures, and make use of the reading-room, etc., of the Royal United Sertice 


Tnstatution, Whitehall, on payment of a subscription of > 


shillings per six months. 
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Punjab Banking €v., Limited. 
Capital Paid up De ame --» Bs. 6,00,000 
Reserve Fund iss .» Bs. 9,50,000 


HEAD OFFICE : LAHORE. 
Branches at Abbottabad, Dalhousie, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
Jullundur, Karachi, Lahore Cantonment, Multan, 
Nowshera, Peshawar, Quetta, Sialkote, Simla, and 
Srinagar (Kashmir). 


CURRENT. ACCOUNTS 


kept on the usual Banking terms 


FIXED DEPOSITS, SAVINGS 
BANK DEPOSITS, 
HOME REMITTANCE and other Classes of DEPOSITS 


received on tering to be learned on application. 


Every description of Banking, Army, and Money 
Agency, also Clearing and Forwarding 
Agency, transacted. 


Advances granted on favourable terms 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND FIRE 
ASSURANCES EFFECTED. 


SIMLA OFFICE 


Al 


BANK BUILDINGS 


NBXT TU POST OFFICB, 


d, 


Q— 


THOS. COOK & SON. 


BANKERS AND AGENTS, 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, RANGOON AND COLOMBO. 
Chief Office: LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 


Passages engaged by all Lines at the same 
rates as charged by the Steamship Companies. 
Holders of Cook's tickets met at all ports. Outward 
Passages engaged and tickets supplied from any 
part of the World to India. : 


Banking business of every description trans- 
acted. Current Accounts opened. Pay and Pensions 
collected. Remittances made and Circular Notes 
issued for the use of Travellers. 


Baggage received and stored or forwarded. 
Cargo shipped to all parts of the World at lowest 
rates. Insurance of Baggage effected against theft 
and all risks. 


Insurance, Life, Accident, Fire and Marine, 
effected at lowest rates. Full particulars on appli- 
cation. 


Cook’s Oriental Traveller's Gazette, containing 
sailing dates and fares of all steamers sent post free 
on application. 


0 


J 
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ARE YOU A MATERIALIST ? 


WE do not use the word “ Materialist” in the Pulpit 
Sense. 

What we mean is—when you buy material for over- 
and-under-wear, do you pause to consider whether it is 
what it professes to be? 

When you buy Wool Wear, do you make sure that it is 
real wool and not that extensively sold substitute—a little 
wool and a lot of cotton and rubbish ? 

The matter is a vital one, because in the absolute purity 
of the Wool Wear lies protection from half the ills of the 
Indian climate. 

The purer the Wool, the greater the Safety. 

And you can rely upon getting PURE Wool Wear—Wool 
Wear which is nothing but wool—if you insist upon having 
LALIMLI. 

Drop a line to Lalimli-land and learn more about 
“Lalimli” samples and prices. 


CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS CO., LD., 
CAWNPORE. 


NEW MILITARY MANUALS. 


Organization, Administration and Equipment for India, By Capt. WATSON SMYTH. 
43 pp., with index, 12mo, 1911, Re. 1. 

Officers working for promotion examinations will find this small pamphlet usoful. The 
author outlines some of the prinetples ‘and main heads of organization and administration in India 
without obscuring them wit details which are constantly liable to alteration ; clearly stated 
references show the reader where to look in the various regulations for the details required.— The 

my Review. 


Scouting. notes on Scouting. By J. M. Buatr, The Black Watch. Second edition. 

8. 6, : 

Military Law. British. The Manual of Military Law, 1907, with amendments, 
8. 2. 


Military Law. India. Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911. Re. 1-8. 

War Establishments. India, 1911. As. 9. 

War Establishments, Expeditionary Force, 1910-11. War Office. As. 10. 
Physical Training. Manual for the Indian Army, 1911. As. 6. 

Engineering. Manual of Field Engineering, 1911. War Office. As. 12. 
Sanitation, Manual of Sanitation in its applitation to Military Life, 1907. As. 4. 
Cavalry. Cavalry Training, 1907, reprinted with amendments. Ke. 1. 

Cavairy Training. Indian Sapplement, General Staff, India, 1911. As. 5. 


Signalling. Training Manual. Signalling, 1907. Reprinted with amendments. 
. 8.5. 


Signalling. Indian Supplement to Signalling, 1912. General Staff, India. As. 7. 

Training and Manceuvre Regulations, 1909. As. 6. 

Training and Manceuvre Regulations. Amendments, 1910. As. 2. 

Nesialng. ire Mancewvre Regulations Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 
» As. 5, 

Infantry. Infantry Training, 1911. War Office. Re. 1. 

Field Service Regulations. Part I. Operations, 1909. Re. 1. 

Field Service Regulations. Part Il. Organization and Administration, 1909. Re. 1. 

Musketry Regulations. Purt I, 1909. As. 8. 

Musketry Regulations. Part IJ, 1910. As. 6. 

Musketry. Indian Supplement, 1911. As. 5. 

Musketry. The N.-C. 0's Musketry Small Book. A Pocket Reference on Mus- 

ketry Knowledge, 1911. Re. 1. 
Army Regulations. * India, Volume II. Regulations and Orders for the Army, 
As. 14. 


Field Service Manuals, India :— 
Veterinary, 1908. As. 8. 
Divisional and Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Columns, 1908. As 4. 
Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 
Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 
Medical, 1908. Re. 1-2. 
Telegraphs, 1908. As. 3. 
Field Howitzers and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4. 


War Manuals, India :— 
Postal, 1911. As. 6. 
Veterinary. 1911. As. 3. 


Medical. Royal Army Medical Corps Training, 1911. As, 12. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., SIMLA. 


ARE YOU A MATERIALIST ? 


WE do not use the word “ Materialist” in the Pulpit 
Sense. 

What we mean is—when you buy material for over- 
and-under-wear, do you pause to consider whether it is 
what it professes to be? 

When you buy Wool Wear, do you make sure that it is 
real wool and not that extensively sold substitute~a little 
wool and a lot of cotton and rubbish ? 

The matter is a vital one, because in the absolute purity 
of the Wool Wear lies protection from half the ills of the 
Indian climate. 

The purer the Wool, the greater the Safety. 

And you can rely upon getting PURE Wool Wear—Wool 
Wear which is nothing but wool—if you insist upon having 
LALIMLI. 

Drop a line to Lalimli-land and learn more about 
“Lalimli” samples and prices. 


CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS CO., LD., 
CAWNPORE. 


NEW MILITARY MANUALS. 


Organization, Administration and Equipment for India. By Capt. Watson SuvtH. 
43 pp., with index, 12mo. 1911, Re. 1 
Officers working for promotion examinations will find this small pamphlet useful. The 
author outlines some of the principles and main heads of organization and administration in India 
without obscuring. them with details which are constantly liable to alteration ; clearly stated 
ssleronces ‘show the reader where to look in the various regulations for the details required.— The 
rmy Review. 


Scouting. Phiee on Scouting. By J. M. Bratr, The Black Watch. Second edition. 

8. 0. “ 

Military Lew: British. The Manual of Military Law, 1907, with amendments, 
8. 2. 


Military Law. India, Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911. Re. 1-8. 

War Establishments. India, 1911. As. 9. 

War Establishments, Expeditionary Force, 1910-11, War Office. As. 10. 

Physical Training. Manual for the Indian Army, 1911, As. 6. 

Engineering. Manual of Field Engineering, 1911. War Office. As. 12. 

Sanitation, Manual of Sanitation in its application to Military Life, 1907. As. 4. 

Cavalry. Cavalry Training, 1907, reprinted with amendments, Re. 1. 

Cavalry Training. Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 1911. As. 5. 

Signalling Trains Manual. Signalling, 1907. Reprinted with amendments. 
. As. 8. 


Signailing. Indian Supplement to Signalling, 1912. General Staff, India. As. 7. 
Training and Manceuvre Regulations, 1909. As. 6. 
Training and Manceuvre Regulations. Amendments, 1910. As. 2. 
Tralaing one Mancenyre Regulations Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 
il. As. 
Infantry. Infantry Training, 1911. War Office. Re. 1. 
Field Service Regulations. Part I. Operations, 1909. Re. 1. 
Field Service Regulations. Part II. Organization and Administration, 1909. Re. 1. 
Musketry Regulations. Part 1, 1909. As. 8. 
Musketry Regulations. Part II, 1910. As. 6. 
Musketry. Indian Supplement, 1911. As. 5. 
Musketry. The N.-C.O's Musketry Small Book. A Pocket Reference on Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. Re. 1. 
Army Regulations. Indias, Volume II. Regulations and Orders for the Army, 
1911. As. 14. 
Fleld Service Manuals, India :— 
Veterinary, 1908. As. 8 
Divisional and Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Columns, 1908. As 4. 
Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 
Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 
Medical, 1908. Re. 1-2. 
Telegraphs, 1908. As. 3. 
Field Howitzers and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4. 
War Manuals, India :— 
Postal, 1911. As. 6. 
Veterinary. 1911. As. 3. 


Medical. Royal Army Medical Corps Training, 1911. As. 12. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., SIMLA. 


VTHE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
INCORPORATED 1910. 


Governor: 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, 
K.G., K.T. 


Deputy Governors : 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, P.C.,K.G.,C.B. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE. LORD DUNEDIN, K.C.V.0., LORD 
JUSTICE-GENERAL, 


RESULTS OF THE QUINQUENNIUM 
ENDING 15th NOVEMBER 1910. 


CASH SURPLUS available for 
Policy-holders ..  £&'772,800 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES .. £1,171,584 
RATE OF BONUS. 


£1-10s. per cent per annum. 


REVENUE Sn * .. £& 1,550,000 
FUNDS ss .. £ 13,000,000 
BONUS DECLARED aD .. £8,1'70,000 


CALCUTTA BRANCH. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS. 
82 DALHOUSIE SQUARE. 


AGENTS: 
Messrs. COX & Co. és 
CHILDREN'S Tur ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, Lb. 
ENDOWMENTS. Tus ALLAHABAD BANK, Lp. 
Tas BANK OF UPPER INDIA, Lp. 
Re Tas DELHI & LONDON BANK, Lo. 5 
ANNUITIES.  Mussrs. GRINDLAY & Co. lanka 
‘Mussrs. THOMAS COOK & Son. (CHassa) 


HOME 
RATES: 


AFTER 


w 
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Un fted Service Fnstitution of Fndia 


««sMacMunn, Maj. G. F., 

-.CocKERILL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
...Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 

.. JSEUDWINE, Maj. H. S., r.a. 

-»-Motynevx, Maj. E. M. J., p.s.o., 12th Cavalry. 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS 


..-Roperts, Lieut.-Col. F. 8., v.c., c.B., B.A. 
.--CoLquHoun, Capt. J. A: S., Ba. 

.. CoLquHoun, Capt. J. A. 8., B.A. 

+t. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., RB. 

..- Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
.-- Mason, Lieut. A. H., g.2. 

..-COLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

...Bargow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
+. ¥aTE, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 
.«s MAUDE, Capt. F. N., p.g. 


Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a 
silver medal). 


.»-Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 
..Maeuirg, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 


tingent. 


...Carpew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 
.-BuLLock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 
...Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
...NgviLLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
...Binatey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

... NAPIER, Capt. G. 8. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 

... MuLLaLy, Maj. H., B.z. 


Cuay, Capt. C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


»NegviLug, Col. J. P. C., 8.c. 
-«e THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., zz. 


Lussock, Capt. G., n.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


...Ranxen, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
.-- TURNER, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
...Hamitton, Maj. W. G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 


Bonn, Capt. R. F.G., z.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 
D.8.0., R.B.A- 


Exsmiz, Maj. A.M. 8., 56th Rifles F. F. (specially 
awarded a silver medal) 


.Mr. D. Parriz, M.A., Punjab Police. 
--Cartkr, Major B. C., The King’s Regiment. 
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By Special age Appointment, 
RANKEN & Co., 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA. 
Patterns forwarded upon Application ; 
Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 


Head Office: CALCUTTA. 

SIMLA—during Summer Months. 

LAHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
Winter Months, 


Punjab Branches i 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 


The History of the Royal Artillery (Crimean Period). By 15 12 
_ Cotenel Julian R. J. Jocelym, 1915. 

Hietory of the Pesiasular War. By Charies Oman. Vol.lV. 12 4 
Dec. 1809—Dec. 1811, Maseéna’s Retreat. Feuntes de Onors, 
Albuera, Tarragona, 1911. 


Handbook for 10-Pr. Jointed B.L. Gun. Mule Equipment, 4 Q 
* Government of India. 1910. 


Tirah, 1897. Edited by Colonel C. E. Callwell, C.B. 1911. 4 6 
A campaign which illustrates the difficulties to which regular troops 
are exposed when they are operating against Guerilla antagonists 
in a mountainous country, 


The Frontiersman’s Pocket Book. Compiled and Edited by 4@ 6 
Roger Pocock on behalf of the Council of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men. With I}lustrations. 


Battle Honours of the British Army. From Tangier, 1662, tothe 13 @ 
close of the Reign of King Edward VII. By C.B. Norman, Late 
90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps (some time Special Mili- 
tary Correspondent of The Ytmes). With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 

Letters on Amphibious Wars. By Brigadier-Genere! George 93 
C. Aston, C.B., General Staff ; and Brevet-Colonel, Koyal Marine 
Artillery. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


A Short History of the Chief Campaigns in Europe since 15 12 
1792. By General A. von Horsetzky. Translated by Lieut- 
enant K. B, Ferguson, With numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 


The American Civil War. A Concise History of its Causes, Progress 15 12 
and Results, By John Formby. With numerous Maps bound up 
in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 


Report on the Examination held in India, March 1911, of (1) 1 4 
Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular army in subjects (d), (e:, 
_ (ty CLicutenants, B.A ), (h) (ii) and (iii) (Lieutenants, I M.S.), 
(i) and (j) for promotion. (2) Majors of the Regular Army in Tactical 
fitness for Command, Part J. (3) Majors of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in Technical Subjects, Part 1, Appendix XIV, King’s Regulations, 


Section and Company Drill made Easy in accordance with I 5 
the latest Infantry Training, 1911. With Illustrations and 
Explanatory Notes, and Catechism; also Plan for a Company’s Ad- 
peur Guard. Revised and brought up to date. By An Adjutant. 

Li. 


Transport Training (India) (which will be Part II of S.andT. Q g 
Corps Training). This Manual is the Text Book for the Training of 
all Supply and Transport and Regimental Transport Personnel in their 
Transport duties. 1911. 


Notes on Fire Tactics, Etc, andon Machine Guns. By Lt.B. I 4 
Turobuill, 23rd Sikh Pioneers. 


THACKER & Co.,, Ltd., BOMBAY. 


MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS. GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONDON. 
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By Special age Appointment, 
RANKEN & Co., 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA. 

Patterns forwarded upon Application : 
Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 

Head Office : CALCUTTA. 


: hase SIMLA—during Summer Months. 
Panjab Branches A AHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
Winter Months, 


LADY MINTO’S INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the following districts :— 


When Nurses are | Subscrintt 
Provinces. + Centres. required address as | ubacription to be 
below. made payable to 


i 

Punjab and North-| Murree(Summer)} Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 

West Frontier ; Rawalpindi] “The Retreat,” Murree; Lieutenant-Governor's 
Province. | (Winter). Sisters’ Quarters, / Camp, Punjab. 

\ Rawalpindi. 

i 

United Provinces | Naini Tal (Sum-' Lady Superintendent, : Honorary Secretary, 


and Central | mer). | “Langham House,” | Naini Tal Summer). 
India. j | Naini Tal. 
: Bareilly (Winter), 38, Cantonmente, i Bareilly (Winter). 
H Bareilly. : 
: i 
Indore. | Honorary Secretary, The! Honorary Secretary, 
i ' Residency, Indore. The Residency, Indore. 
Eastern Bengal | Shillong. ‘ Lady Superintendent, Honorary Secretary, 
and Assam. Jalpaiguri. i Sisters’ Quarters, Government House, 
| Dibrugarh, , Dibrugarh. Shillong (Summer). 
: Silchar, i 
| ; Government House 
' Dacca (Winter) 
Central Provinces | Nagpur «| Honorary — Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. Nagpur. 
| 
Baluchistan ... | Quetta «. | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta. H Quetta, 
Rajputana a. | Ajmere .. | Honorary — Secretary, ; Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere. ; Ajmere. 
Burma «= | Rangoon «.. | Honorary Secretary, ; Honorary Secretary 
Maymo. Rangoon. | Rangoon. 
Bengal aw | Darjeeling (Sum- | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
mer). Darjeeling. | Darjeeling. 


eS Oe 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


Monthly incomes over Ks. 500 se Rs. 20 
Monthly incomes under Rs. 500 oe Re. 10 
Fees (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging) :—Subscribers, ordinary or 
infectious cases (incomes over Rs. 500), Ra. 4; and (incomes under Rs. 500), Re. 2 per 
diem. Midwifery, Rs. 5 per diem. Non-subscribers, Ra. 8 per diem. 


Special Rates for Regiments. 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 


following rates have been arranged :— 

Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Re. 100 
in the case of regiments of the British Service and Rs. 50 in the case of regiments of the 
Indian Army and Rs. 25 in the case of batteries. 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. DAVIES, Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMULA, April to October ; Government House, CALCUTTA, Novem- 


ber to March, 
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“BRISTOL” 2", 


SITUATED AT 


| THE FAMOUS 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England). 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES and SPECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS Home on leave 
for LEARNING TO FLY. 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 


MORE NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS HAVE BEEN TRAINED AT 
THESE SCHOOLS THAN AT ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co., Ltd., 


=: 


| WRITE FOR PARTICULARS- 


= 
FILTON HOUSE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
1m 


LADY MINTO'S INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the ‘following districts :— 


fl 
When Nurses are | pied 
A | Subscription to be 
Centres, required address as made payable to 


Provinces, 
below. 


Punjab and North-| Murree(Summer)| Lady Superintendent, / Honorary _ Secretary, 
West Frontier | Rawalpindi} “The Retreat,” Murree; Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Province. | (Winter), Sisters’ Quarters,| Camp, Punjab. 

i Rawalpindi, 


United Provinces | Naini Tal (Sum-| Lady Superintendent, | Honorary _Secretary,. 


and Central | mer). “Langham House,” | Naini Tal Summer). 
India. H Naini Tal. 
' Bareilly (Winter); 38,Cantonments, | Bareilly (Winter). 
| | Bareilly. 
{ 1 
; Indore. I Honorary Secretary, The’ Honorary Secretary, 
‘Residency, Indore. The Residen Ind 
| i Ys e e lency, Indore, 
i \ 
Eastern Bengal ‘ Shillong. : Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
and Assam. Jalpaiguri. i Sisters’ Quarters,: Government House, 
} Dibrugarh. Dibrugarh. i Shillong (Summer). 
: Silchar. | 
| Government House 
Dacca (Winter) 
Central Provinces | Nagpur ... | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. Nagpur. 
Baluchistan ... | Quetta «. | Honorary Secretary, ; Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta. Quetta. 
Rajputana ae | Ajmere «. | Honorary Secretary, ; Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere. | Ajmere. 
Burma .- | Rangoon ... | Honorary Secretary, ; Honorary Secretary 
Maymo. Rangoon. Rangoon. 
Bengal + | Darjeeling (Sum-} Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
mer). Darjeeling. H Darjeeling. 
— 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


Monthly incomes over Hs. 500 : Rs. 20 
Monthly incomes under Rs. 500 ae Re. 10 
Fees (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging) :—Subscribers, ordinary or 
infectious cases (incomes over Rs. 500), Rs. 4 ; and (incomes under Rs. 500), Rs. 2 per 
diem. Midwifery, Rs. 5 per diem. Non-subscribers, Rs. 8 per diem. 


Special Rates for Regiments. 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 
following rates have been arranged :— 

Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Rs. 100 
in the case of regiments of the British Service and Rs. 50 in the case of regiments of the 
Indian Army and Rs. 25 in the case of batteries. 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. DAVIES, Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMLA, April to October ; Government House, CALCUTTA, Novem- 


ber to Mareh, 
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THE FAMOUS 


“BRISTOL” 2, — 


SITUATED AT 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England). 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES and SPECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS Home on leave 
for LEARNING TO FLY. 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 


MORE NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS HAVE BEEN TRAINED AT 
THESE SCHOOLS THAN AT ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS- | 
| THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co., Ltd., 


FILTON HOUSE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
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United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


LL Officers of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial Forces, and of Volunteer Corp 
in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Member 
on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription, a ? 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be kind enoush to 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they express a wish to jou the 
Institution. 

Life-Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following terms :— 

Rupees 50 + entrance donation'= Rs. 55. 

oO iry Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Ks. § on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. § ¢o be paid im advance 
The period of subscription commences on Ist January. Membership entitles an Officer 
wa free copy of the Journals as published. 

Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 
are not liable for entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 


Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Regimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Ks. 8 per annum, 


Sergeants’ Messes and Regimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms can 
oblain the Journal on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. 6 only, but cannot be 
Life-Members, Other subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. 8 per annum. 


When a Member joins the Institution on or after the ast October, having paid his 
first annual subscription, he will not be charged a second subscription ou the following 
ist January, but it will become due on ist January of the second year, excepting 
when the Journals for the current year are required, 


Members are responsible that they keep the Secretary carefully posted in regard 
to changes of rank, title, and address. 

Members or Subscribers to the Journal, Messes, etc. intimating a wish to have 
their Journals posted to any address out of India, wil! pay in advance Rupee i per 
annum to cover tureign postage charges, 

Money Orders, Transfer Receipts, etc. should be made payable to. the Secretary, 
United Set vice Institution of India, Sint 


Rules for Contributions to the 


I of the United Service Institution 


1. All papers nist be written ina clear, legible hand, and only on one side of the 
Pepa. All plans must have a scale on them, 


2. No remarks of a personal nature, 
per wed. 


» Anonymous contributions under ai nem de plime will not be aceepted ur 
acknowledged ; all contributions must be sent to the Secretary under the name of the 
writer, and the paper will uf accepted, be published under that name unless a wish is 
expressed for it to be pubhshed either under bis imitals only or anonymously. The 
Executive Committee will decide whetker the wish can be complied with, 


Min any Wav subversive of discipline, will be 


4. Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee of the Council, 
Pot the Comme do not hold themselves an any Way responsible for the views of 
Contributors. 


§. Lhe Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such papers as are 
Passed in the order in which they may have been received. 


6. Unless the contributor states at the end of bis paper that he wishes it) published 
complete, or not at all, the Executive Comunttee of the Council will make such 
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